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INTRODUCnON. 



A JvATO, in compofing the following books of Laws after his Republic, 
appears to have ad:ed in perfect conformity to the genius of his philofophy, 
which every where afcends to things more univerfal and thence dcfcends to 
things more particular, and contends that the latter can only be accurately 
known by contemplating the former. As, therefore, in his Republic, or, 
the great polity, he affigned all things in common, fo here he diftributes 
land and a habitation, a wife and children, to every individual. 

The Athenian gucfl:, the chief fpeakcr in this Dialogue, is Plato himfelf, 
as is well obfervcd by the Greek Scholiaft, whom we have frequently cited 
in the Notes to the Republic. For this gueft obferves, in the courfe of the 
Laws, that he had already completed two polities; fo that either thefe 
mufl: be the polities of Plato, or, if this is not admitted, Plato will be the 
fame with the Athenian gueft. Plato, therefore, travelling to Crete, met 
near CnofTus with Megillus the Lacedaemonian, and Clinias the Cretan, 
whom, together with nuie others, the Cnofilans had invited to their country 
that they might there eftabhfli a colony, build a city, and give it laws. 
Megillus then and Clinias, fays the ScholiaiJ, betook themfelves to the 
liicred cavern of Jupiter, which was the moft holy of all others, and in 
which the moft venerable and arcane of the myftcries were performed *. 
The Athenian gueft meeting with thefe two, and having afked them in 
what dcfign they were engaged, they rephed. In the eftabliftiment of laws. 
However, as they had been alked many things concerning laws by the 
gueft, and had by no means fatisfadorily anfwered his queftions, and as 
he appeared to them to be well Ikilled in the fubje6l, they requeft him to 
aftift them in framing laws for the city. 

The genius of Plato in compofing thefe laws is truly admirable; for, 
prompted by a philanthropy of which a refemblance has from time imme- 

' 7r/30(7E%wf ^* up(jt.y^(jt.imi tTTi TO Tov A(Of avrpo'j hpcv^ rouro ysvofievov ayiuTarov^ vj m r» ctTTtorara km 
tifpynojaTU 7UV lAWjyipiuv £7r»Ts?»nTo.— -Schol. Graec. in Plat, p, 214. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

rnorlal been rarely feen, he has devifed certain exhortatory introdu<flions, 
which he calls prefaces, to the feveral laws, that the citizens may be led by 
perfuafion, and not by terror, to adl legally, and that they may fpontaneoufly 
obey the laws as paternal injun6lions, and not unwillingly fubmit to them as 
the mandates of a tyrant. The obfervation, therefore, of Seneca', that 
* nothing can be more trifling, nothing more frigid, than a law with a pro- 
logue,* is frigid and trifling in the extreme, when applied, as Seneca does 
apply it, to Plato's prefaces to his Laws. But Seneca was ignorant of the 
benevolent intention of thedivine philofopher, in this inftance, and perfe6tlv 
unfkilled in his dodlrines. Can the objedtions, therefore, of fuch a Roman 
be of any weight againft fuch a Greek ? 

In fhort, Plato, in this work, appears to have mofl: happily blended the 
Socratic philanthropy with the Pythagoric intellectual elevation. Hence, 
befides an eafy accommodation' to familiar 4ifcourfe, and the ethical peculi- 
arity, in the tenth book, in perfedl conformity to the dogmas of the Pytha- 
.goraeans, he demonftratds the exiflence of the Gods and Providence, and 
fhows that the divinities pofTefs immutable perfection. This book, indeed, 
may be confidered as forming one of the moft important parts of the 
writings of Plato, as it indifputably proves that he was a firm believer in 
the religion of his country, and that, when properly under/tood, the theology 
of the Pagans is the ne plus ultra of fubhmity. An introdudion*, therefore, 
of confiderable extent will be prefixed to that book, which I earneftly 
recommend to the diligent perufal of the liberal reader. 

» Scncc. Epift. 94. 
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BOOK I. 

PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An ATHENIAN GUEST, 
CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Lacedaemonian. 



IJo you think, O guefts, that a God, or fome man, was the caufe o£iht 
cftablifhment of laws ? 

Clin. A God, O gueft, a God, as it is moft juft toaflert: with us^ 
indeed, Jupiter; but, with the Lacedaemonians (whence originated this our 
gueft), I think, Apollo didated the laws. Is it not fo? 

Megil. It is. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, do you fpeak according to Homer, viz. 
that Minos ' every year, for the fpace of nine years, went to converfe 
with his father, and cftablifhed laws for your cities, according to his 
conceptions ? 

Clin. It is fo faidby us: and, likewife, that his brother Rhadamanthus 
(you have heard the name) was moll: juft. We Cretans, therefore, fay 
that he obtained this praife, from his diftributing, at that time, things 
pertaining to juftice in a proper manner. 

* Minos was an intelle^lual liero, or, in otlier words, a hero who eneigized according to 
intelleflual virtue; and, as he v/as iiluminated by Jupiter, from whom he proceeded, he is on 
this account fald lo have convcrfed with his father. For an ample account of heroes, fee the 

Notes to the Cratylus. 
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Guest. His renown is indeed beautiful, and highly becoming the fon 
of Jupiter. But fince both you and this other have been educated in legal 
inftitutions of this kind, I perfuade myfclf, it will not be unpleafant to us 
to fpeak and hear about the eftablifhnaent of cities and laws, at the fame 
time that we are proceeding on our journey. But the way from CnofTus 
to the cavern ' and temple of Jupiter is, as we have heard, fufficiently long; 
and the refting-places along the road are, as it is proper they fhould be 
during the prcfent hot weather, fliadj, from their pofition under lofty 
trees. It will hkewife be fuitable to our age, to reft in them frequently; 
and thus, by the allurements of difcourfe, render the whole of our journey 
eafy. 

Clin. Indeed, O gueft, in the courfe of our journey, we fhall meet in 
the groves with cyprefs trees of an admirable height and beauty, and 
meadows in which while we r6ft we may difcourfe. 

Guest. You fpeak rightly. 

Clin. Entirely fo. We fhall however fpeak with more confidence 
when we become fpedators of thefe. But let us now proceed on our 
journey with good fortune. 

Guest. Let it be fo. But inform me, why the law inflituted for you 
public feafts, gymnaflic exercifes, and the cuftom of ufingarms. 

Clin. I think, O guefl:, that thefe particulars refpeding us may be 
apprehended with perfed eafe. For you fee that the nature of the whole 
region of Crete is not plain, like that of ThelTaly. On this account, 
•with them, horfes are more ufed, and, with us, courfes on foot. For this, 
irregularity of the ground is more adapted to the exercife of pedeftrial 
races. Hence, for this purpofe, it is necefTary that the arms Ihould be 
lighter, that they may not hinder the race by their weight. But lightnefs 
of bows and arrows feems to be adapted to this purpofe. All thefe 
particulars, therefore, are fubfervient to our ufe in war; and the legiflator, 
as it appears to me, looking to this, eflablifhed every thing. For he 
feems to have inflituted public banquets, in confequence of perceiving 
that all men, when they engaged in war, were compelled by the thing 
itfelf, for the fake of their own defence, to feafl at that time together. 

« According to the Greek Scholiaft, not only the grcateft myfteries of Jupiter but alfo thofc 
©f the Curetes were performed in this €avcrn. 

6 But 
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But he appears to me to be charged with folly by the multitude, in con- 
fcquence of their not having learnt that cities are perpetually at war with 
each other. But if durin^r the timeof war it is neceflarv to feail: tog-ether 
for the fake of defence, and that certain governors and men governed 
fhould be the armed defenders of them, this alfo fhould be done in the 
time of peace. For that which moft men call peace, is only a name; but, 
in reality, war is perpetually proclaimed according to nature, by all cities^ 
againft all. And thus confidering, you will nearly find that the Cretan 
legiflator eftabliflied for us all the laws, both public and private, as if 
looking to war; and ordered them to defend thefe laws in fuch a manner 
as if nothhig elfe was ufeful, either of pofTeffions or fludies, unlefs a man 
became vi6torious in war; and as confiderinor that all the o-oods of the 
vanquifhed become the property of the vidors. 

Guest, You appear to me, O guefl:, to be v^^ell exercifed for the pur- 
pofe of explaining the Cretan laws* But explain this yet more clearly to 
me. For you feem to me to fay that a city is then well eftabliflied 
when it is fo conftituted as to be able to vanquifli other cities in war. Is 
it not fo? 

Clin. It is perfedly fo; and I think that this our other gueft will be 
of the fame opinion. 

Megil. How can a Lacedaemonian,. O divine man, anfwer otherwife? 

Guest. Whether,, therefore, is this right from cities towards cities, but 
not from one village towards another ?- 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. Is it therefore tlie fame?. 

Clin, It is. 

Guest. But what then? Is it likewife the fame from one houfe to- 
another in the fame village, and from one man to another? 

Clin. The fame.. 

Guest. But what fliall we fay of one man towards himfelf? Shall w« 
confider the relation as that of an enemy to an enemy ? Or, how fhall we fay ? 

Clin. O Athenian gueft! for I am not willing to. call you Attic, becaufe 
you appear to me rather to deferve to be called by the furname of the 
Goddefs Minerva '. For, rightly reducing the difcourfe to its principle,, 

* Alluding to Minerva being called the Goddefs of Wifdom. 

you 
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you render it more clear; and, by this mean, are able to find with facility 
that which has now been rightly afferted, — I mean, that all men are enemies 
to all, both publicly and privately, and likewile, that each individual is an 
enemy to himfelf. 

Guest. How do you fay, O wonderful man? 

Clin. This, O gueft*; that for a man to vanquilh himfelf is the firft 
and beft of all vidiories, but to be vanquillied by himfelf is a thing the moft 
Ihameful and vile. For thefe things fignify that there is war in each of us 
againft ourfelves. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the difcourfe. For, fmce each 
of us is cither better or worfe than himfelf, whether (hall we fay that a 
houfe, a village, and a city, have this fame thing in them, or not? 

Clin. Do you mean that one is better, and the other worfe than itfelf? 

Guest. I do. 

Clin. Concerning this alfb you have rightly inquired. For this does 
not lefs happen to cities, but in the higheft degree. For, in thofe in which 
the better vanquifh the multitude and the worfe, fuch a city is with pro- 
priety faid to be better than itfelf, and may with the greateft juftice be 
praifed for fuch a vi<ftory. But the contrary muft be the cafe with a con- 
trary city. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, here, the worfe is at any time more excel- 
lent than the better, muft be left uninveftigated ; (for it would require a 
prolix difcufTion ;) but I underftand what is at prefent afferted by you, thus : 
That fometimes citizens who are allied to each other, and of the fame city, 
being unjuft and numerous, will forcibly attack the juft, being fewer in 
number, that they may fubjed them to (lavery; and that, when they con- 
quer, the city may be juftly faid to be inferior to itfelf, and at the fame 
time depraved, but, when they are conquered, better than itfelf, and good. 

Clin. What is now faid, O gueft, is wonderful in the extreme ; but, at 
the fame time, thus to confefs is moft neceflary. 

Guest, Come then, let us again confider this. Many brothers may be 
born from one father, and from one mother. Nor is it at all wonderful that 
the greater part of them fhould be unjuft, and the le/Ter juft. 

Clin. It is not wonderful. 

Guest. Nor will it be proper for me and you to inveftigate this, that 

when 
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v*'hcn the bafe vnnq\uni, botli the houfe and every kind of alHancc may be 
called inferior to tlicmfelvcs, but better than themfelves when the bafc arc 
vanqniflicd. For we do not invefligate tliefe things at prefcnt for the fake 
of an elegant or inelegant arrangement of words, according to the man- 
ner of many, but for the {ake of difcovcring what is natural reditudc and 
error concerning laws. 

Clin. You fpeak mod: truly, O gue/1:. 

Megil, It appears to me, too, that what has hitherto been faid is beau- 
tiful. 

GuKST. Let us befldes confider this : Can any one become a judge of 
fuch brothers as we liave jufl fpoken of? 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. Which therefore will be the better judge ? he who cuts off 
thofe that are unworthy, and orders the worthy ta govern themfelves? or 
he who caufes the worthy to govern, but fuffers the unworthy to live, when 
they are willing to be governed ? But we will fay that a third is a judge 
with refpe<a to virtue, if fuch a one can be found, who, receivhig one dif- 
cordant alliance, will not deftroy any one, but, reconciling the difagreeing 
parties, will eftabhfli for them laws by which they may be enabled to pre- 
ferve friendfhip towards each -other, 

Clin. Such a judge and legiflator will be by far the beft. 

Guest. And he will frame laws for them, by ading in a manner con- 
trary to looking at war. 

Clin. This indeed is true. 

Guest. But what—Whether does he who aptly conftitutes a city look 
to external war, and by this mean principally adorn the lives of the citizens, 
or to the war produced within the city, which is called fedition, which 
every one would particularly wifh not to arife in his city ; and that, when, 
it arifes, the city may be liberated from it with the utmoft celerity ? 

Clin. It is evident that he would look to the latter. 

Guest. Whether would any one choofe that peace fhould be the refult 
of fedition, in confequence of one part of the cicizens being deftroyed, 
and the other part being vi61orious, or rather that peace and friendfhip 
Hiould be the confequence of reconciliation, and thus the mind of the citi- 
zens be ncccfTarily dire^^^led to e.xtcrnal wars r 

VOL. II. Clin, 
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Clin. Every one would rather wlfh that the latter fhould happen to his 
city, than the former. 

Guest. Would not a legiflator in a fimilar manner ? 

Clin. He would. 

Guest. Does not every one eftablifh all laws for the fake of that 
which is befl? 

Clin. How fhould he not ? 

Guest. But neither war nor fedition is the befl of things (for to be in want 
of thefe is execrable), but mutual peace and benevolence. Nor is that 
vidlory by which a city vanquifhes itfelf, one of the bed of things, but it 
ranks among things necefTary. But to think that the beft ftate of a city 
confifls in fighting and conquering, is juft as if any one fhould think that 
a wearied body, when undergoing medicinal purification, then aded in the 
beft manner, but ihould pay no attention to a body which was not at all 
indigent of medical afliftance. And if any one thinlcs hi a fimilar manner, 
either of the felicity of a city or of a private man, he will never become 
a politician, while he thus alone and primarily looks to external war ; nor 
will he be an accurate legiflator, unlefs he eilablifhes laws refpeding war 
£er the fake of peace, rather than laws refpedling peace for the fake of war. 
Clin. Thefe things, O guefl-, appear in a certain refpc£t to be rightly 
faid. But I fhould wonder to Hij any one contending that our laws, and 
likewife thofe of the Lacedaemonians, were not with all poiTible attention 
framed for the fake of war* 

Guest. Perhaps this is the cafe.. We ought not, however, to inveftlgate 
the prefent affair in a contentious but in a quiet manner ; the grcateft diligence 
being employed, both by us and them, about things of this kind. Attend 
therefore to my difcourfe. In the firll: place, we fhall adduce Tyrtaeus % who 
was by birth an Athenian, but afterwards a citizen of Lacedaemonia, and 
who moft of all men applied himfelf to thefe particulars : " I fhall not 
then (fliys he) confider that man as worthy of being mentioned, or of any 

■ Tyrtjcus was an elegiac poet, lame, and defpifed by the Athenians. The Oracle of Apollo> 
however, ordered the Lacedaemonians to ufe him as their general, in the war in which they 
were then engaged with the MefTenians. Tyrtaeus therefore coming to Lacedjemon, and being 
infpired by the God, fo animated the Lacedaemonians that they vanquiflied the Mcffenians. He 
flouriflied 684 years before Chrift. 

6 confequence. 
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confequencc, thovigh be fliould be the mofl wealthy of all men, and fboiild 
pofTcis abundance of goods (and he enumerates ahnoft all goods), who docs 
not always condud: himfelf in the mofl: excellent manner in warlike 
affairs." Thefe poems perhaps you alfo have heard. For this other affo- 
ciate of ours is, I think, fatiated with them. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Clin. And thefe alfo have reached us, being brought from Laceda^- 
monia. 

Guest. I>ct us, therefore, in comnion interrogate this poet thus : O 
mofl divine poet, Tyrta^us ! for you appear to us to be wife and good, 
becaufe you have in the highefl degree celebrated thofe who in the higheft 
degree excel in war. I, therefore, and this Clinias the Cnoflian, appear 
very much to agree with you in this particular. But we wifli clearly to 
know, whether or not we fpeak about the fame men. Inform us, there- 
fore, whether you alfo as well as we are clearly of opinion, that there 
are two kinds of war ? Or how do you fay ? For I think that a man much 
worfe than Tyrtasus would anfwer that there are two kinds ; one, which 
we all denominate fedition, and which we confider as the moft grievous 
of all wars ; but the other kind, I think, is that which we all coniider as 
milder than the former, and which we employ againft thofe who do not 
belong to the city, and who are of a different tribe. 

Clin. How is it pofTible he fhould anfwer otherwife ? 

Guest, Inform us, therefore, who were the men, aind what the kind 
of war, in which you have fo tranicendently praifed fome, and blamed 
others. For you appear to have praifed thofe that fought in external wari. 
Thus, you fay in your poems, that you can by no means endure thofe 
who are not hardy enough to behold bloody flaughter, and to afpire after 
fierce battle, hand to hand. From this, O Tyrtaeus, we fhould infer, that 
you praife thofe who have been eminently illuflrious in waging external 
war. Shall we fay that Tyrta^us would grant this ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we, fince thefe are good, fhall affert that thofe are far better 
who evidently excel in the greatefl war. We have too the poet Theognis * 

* This poet flouriflied about 549 years before Chrift. 

c % awitnefs 
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a witnels in our favour, w ho was a citizen of the Megarenfians in Sicily. 
For he fa\ s : 

WJiO faiiliful in Infant fedltion keeps. 

With filver and with ruddy gold may vie* 

We fay, therefore, that fuch a one will condu6l himfelf in the moft 
difficult war in a manner nearly as much fuperior to the other, as juflice, 
temperance, and prudence, when conjoined with fortitude, are fuperior to 
fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and found in feditions> 
without the whole of virtue. But, as Tyrtaeus fays, there are a great num- 
ber of mercenaries who fight intrepidly and die willingly in battle, moft 
of whom are ferocious, injurious, reproachful, and, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, are the moft ftupid of all men. But to what does all this tend ? 
And what di4 he perfpicuoufly intend to fignify by thefe affertions ? It is 
evidently this, that both he who framed laws here from Jupiter, and every 
other legillator who profits cities in the fmalleft degree, eftablifties lava's 
by always looking as much as poffible to the greateft virtue. But it is, as 
Thcognis fays, confidence in dire events, which may be denominated per- 
fect juftice. But that which Tyrtxus fo highly praifes is indeed beauti- 
ful, and opportunely celebrated by the poet ; yet it may moft rightly be 
fiiid to be honourable, the fourth in number, and in power. 

Clin. Shall we, therefore, O gueft, rank our legiflator amoiig remote 
legiflators ? 

Guest. Not him indeed, moft excellent man, but ourfelves, iince we 
are of opinion, that both Lycurgus and Minos eftabliftied all the laws in 
Lacedaemon, and here, in confequence of efpecially direding their atten- 
tion to war. 

Clin. In what manner then ought we to fpeak ? 

Guest. As truth and juftice, 1 think, require thofe fhould fpeak wha 
difcourfe about a divine republic ; for fuch ought not to be confidered* aa 
looking to a certain part of virtue, and that the moft abjedt, but as regard- 
ing the whole of virtue, and inquiring after laws, according to the fpecies 
of virtue ; — not, indeed, inveftigating thofe fpecies which many at prefent 
propofe ; for, at prefent, every one propofes to inquire after that which 
he is principally in want of. Thus, one inquires about an inheritance, 
another about women who are left the only heirs, another about an injury, 

and 
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and others about ten thoufand things of a fimilar khid. But we fay that 
inquiries' about laws rank among good inquiries, when they are fuch as we 
havejufl: now begun. And, indeed, I in every refpedt approve of the 
manner in which you have entered on the difcuflion of laws. For you are 
certainly right in beginning from virtue, and aflerting that for its fake 
laws are framed. But you do not appear to me to be right in faying, that 
the leglflator framed all his laws by regarding a part of virtue, and this 
he lead ; and this has been the caufe of all that was afterwards faid by 
nie. Are you, however, willing I fhould tell you in what manner I wi(h 
you to diftinguifh in this affair ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is proper, O gueft, to afTert that the laws of the Cretans are 
not rafhly approved by all men, and particularly by all the Greeks. For 
they are rightly framed, fince they render thofe who ufe them happy ; and 
this becaufe they impart eyery good. But there are two kinds of goodsy 
one human, and the other divine ; and the former is fufpended from the 
latter. And if any city receives the greater goods, it alio poflefles the 
lefTer ; but if not, it is deprived of both. But the lelTer goods are thofe of 
which health is the leader, beauty the fecond in order, and flrength for 
the courfe, and all the other motions pertaining to the body, the third. 
But riches rank in the fourth place, which are not blind S but perceive 
acutely, if they follow prudence. However, that which is the firll leader 
of all divine goods is prudence *. That which ranks in the fecond place- 

== « Theophraftus (fays the Greek Scholiaft) obferves, that if wealth had life, it would come 
only to the good. For every thing defircs its proper good ; but this is the good of wealth, to 
become an inflrument to the worthy : fince that which is the good of any thing is the obje£k of 
defire to that thing, and this alfo is according to nature to it. B\it all things afpire after a drf- 
pofition according to nature. However, fince wealth is without life, it now alfo falls among 
tlie evil.** 'O Qto^^acrcoi ^ncrty ti iunv eix^v o ^rAoyrsf, Trpof fAovovi oai aitriiJit tqu4 ctycxdQVi' exaarov ya^ 
rcu oiKiiOu £(pieTai aya9ou* rouro Je Tw 9r^oyT« ta-riv ayaSov, to Toig ayaQoif opyavov yiyvtaQau: to yap txaa-Tu 
aya9ov, 7ovto kai eperov uTrapx^^' 'rovro J* auxM xai Kara (pvriV ttuvtu h rnj xara ^ueiv optytrai 3iai- 
Se^tui' vuv Je £7rei5>) o irXoiiro; ouk ex^i fa))iv, eixTnTrru xai eif roug KaKoug. — Schol. Grasc. in Plat. p. 22?. 

* Meaning intelledual prudence, through which we obtain a knowledge of things good and 
advantageous, of things beautiful and the contrary, and which, in (hort, is the governor of 
man, referring cities and houfes, and tlie life of every individual, to a divine paradigm. Plata 
immediately after this calls it intcllca, bccaufc it is generated from a pure and perfeft in- 
tellea. 

after 
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after intelled is a temperate habit of the foul. From thefe mingled with 
fortitude, the third in order will be juftice. And the fourth will be forti- 
tude. All which are to be placed, according to nature before thofe human 
goods. A legiflator, therefore, ought to follow this order, and fliould com- 
mand the citizens to look to thefe divine goods in all their actions. But, of 
thelc, human fhould be. referred to divine goods, and all divine goods to 
their leader intelledl. After thefe things he ought to pay attention to the 
marriages of the citizens, and to the procreation and education of children, 
both male and female, and likewife to the young, and thofe who are ad- 
vancing to old age. Such too, among thefe, as behave well, he fliould 
honour as they delerve, but fliould reprobate in all the converfations of 
thele, their pains, pleafures, and defires. He fhould likewife confider, and 
aft as a guardian over, the fludies of iall lovers ; and, through the laws, 
praifc fuch as are worthy, and blame the contraries to thefe. With refpeft 
to anger and fear, too, he will fhow what in each of thefe is laudable, and 
what to be avoided ; likewife what perturbations are produced in the foul 
through misfortune, and what the means by which thefe are avoided in 
profperity. Laftly, he will fliow what pafTions men are fubjed to, through 
difeafe, war, poverty, or the contraries to thefe ; and in all fuch things he 
will teach and define what is beautiful, or otherwife, in the difpofition of 
each. After this, it is necefTary that the legiflator fliould pay attention to the 
pofleffions and expenfes of the citizens, fo as to know how they are con- 
duced, together with focieties, and their diffolutions, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily inflituted ; where juftice is found among thefe, and where it is 
wanting; that by thefe means he may difi:ribute honours to thofe that obey the 
laws, and punifli thofe who cannot be perfuaded to obey them. In the laitplace, 
having inflituted every thing as far as to the end of every polity, it is neccf- 
fary he fhould eflabli/h the manner in which the monuments of the dead 
fliould be raifed,'and what honours are to be paid to them. The legiflator, hav- 
ing eflablifhed all thefe particulars, fhould place over them guardians, fome 
of whom condudl pul>lic affairs according to prudence, but others according 
to true opinion ; fo that intelled, binding all thefe together, may evince that 
the city follows temperance and juflice, and not riches or ambition. After 
this manner, O guefts, I have wiflied, and am now defirous, you would 
explain how all thefe particulars are to be found in thofe laws which are 

called 
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called the laws of Jupiter, in tliofe of Pythian Apollo, and in thofe which 
Minos and Lycurgiis eftablidicd ; and how, being afifumed in a certain 
order, they may become evident to one who is ikillcd in the Icgiflative 
fcience, either by art or from certain cnftoms, though to us they are by no 
means apparent. 

Clin. How then, O gueft, ought we to difcufs what follows? 
Guest. It appears to me that we ought to commence our difcufifion 
from the beginning (as wc began to do); confidering in the firft place the 
purfuits of fortitude, and afterwards difcufling another and another fpe- 
cics of virtue, if you are willing : and that we may difcufs the firfl objedt 
of our inquiry, we will endeavour to eftabliih a paradigm, and refer to it 
the other particulars, that by mutual converfe of this kind we may beguile 
the tedioufn(?fs of the way. But afterwards we will confider the purfuits 
of the whole of virtue, and evince that our prefent difcuflion, if divinity 
is willing, looks thitherward. 

Clin. You fpeak well. Endeavour therefore,- in the firil place, to judge 
for us refpeding this praifer of Jupiter. 

Guest. I will endeavour to do this, both for you and myfelf. For the 
difcourfe is common. Speak therefore. Shall wx fay that common ban- 
quets and gymnaftic exercifes were invented by the legiflator, for the pur- 
pofes of war ? 

Clin, They were. 

Guest. And is this the cafe with a third or fourth thing? For, perhaps, ir 
is proper thus to enumerate in the things pertaining to another virtue, whe-* 
ther it is right to call them parts, or any thing elfe, for the fake of perfpicnity. 
Megil. I, therefore, as well as every Lacedaemonian, fhould fay that 
hunting was invented as the third thing. But we (hould endeavour, if 
poflible, to difcover the fourth or fifth thing. I therefo-re fhall endeavour 
to evince that the fourth thing confids in the endurance of pain. For We 
are much exerciicd in tlils, in fighting with each other with our hands, and 
in certain violent feizures, each of thefe being attended with a multitude 
of wounds. Bciides this we have an exercife, which is called a certain 
concealment', which is wonderfully laborious, and is undertaken for th'e 

purpofe 

' A young man was fent from the city, in order that he might not be fcen for a certain 
time. He was therefore compelled to wander round the mountains, and could neither fleep 

wiiho'ut 
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purpofe of Arengthcijing our endurance. Befides, in \vliiter, without 
flioes, without any co\ criug to our body, and without fervants, waiting 
indeed on ourfelves, we wander both night and day through every region. 
Further flill ; in the excrcifes of naked young men, fevere endurances take 
place among us, when we contend with the flrength of fufFocating heat ; 
and there are many other things of this kind among us, which it would not 
be eafy to enumerate. 

Guest. You fpeak well, O Lacedaemonian gucfl. But whether or not 
ihall we place fortitude as funply confifting in a contefl alone with fears 
and pains? or, fliall we fay that it likewife confifts in oppofing defires 
and pleafures, and certain vehement flatteries, which foften the minds of 
thofe who are confidered as venerable perfons, and befides this render them 
like wax? 

Megil. I think it likewife ^confifts in oppofing all thefe. 
Guest. If, therefore, we call to mind what was advanced above, this 
onr other gueft faid, that fome city was inferior to itfelf, and fome man to 
himfelf. Was it not fo, O Cnoffian guefl ? 
Clin. Entirely Co. 

Guest. Now, then, which ought w^e to call the inferior, — he who is 
fubdued by pain, or he who is fubdued by pleafure ? 

Clin. It appears to me, he who is fubdued by pleafure. -And, in every 
refped, we fhould rather fay that he who is vanquifhed by pleafures is 
difgracefuily inferior to himfelf, and, prior to this, to him who is van- 
quifhed by pains. 

-Guest. Did therefore the legiflators of Jupiter and Apollo eflablifh by. 
law fortitude as lame, and confider it as alone able to oppofe things on its 
left hand, hut incapable of refifling elegancies and flatteries on its right 
hand ? or, did they confider it as able to oppofe both ? 
Clin. Both, I think. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, again relate what thofe purfuits are, in both 
your cities, which tafle of pleafures, and do not avoid them, in the fame 

without fear, left he fhould be detedled, nor employ fervants, nor carry food for his fubfiftence. 
There was alfo another form of exercife for the purpofe of war : for, ftripping every one of the 
young men naked, they ordered them to wander for a whole year but of the city, among the 
mountains, arjd to fupport themfelves by theft, and other ftrata'gems, but in fuch a manner that 
no pne might dete£t them. Hence this was called «fy7rTfia, a concealment : for they were pu- 

niflicd if they were at any time dlfcovcred.— Schol. Gr. in Plat. p. 225. 

manner 
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manner as they do not avoid pain, but bring them into the rnidft, and 
caufe the citizens to vanquifh tiicm, partly by force, and partly by the 
allurements of honour. But, inform mc where the fame thing is ordained 
in your laws refpeding pleafures, as refpeding pains; and what that is 
which renders you fimilarly brave both with refpedt to pain and pleafures; 
which renders you victorious over thofe things which you ought to van- 
quifh, and by no means fuffers you to be inferior to your neighbouring 
and moft grievous enemies? 

Megil. I cannot, O gueft, fo cafily adduce a multitude of laws oppo- 
fite to pleafures, as I can a multitude oppofite to pains. Nor perhaps is it 
eafy to fpeak of pleafures according to great and apparent parts, but only- 
according to fuch as are fmall. 

Clin. Nor am I able in a fimilar manner to render the fame apparent ia 
the Cretan laws. 

Guest. This, O bed of guells, is by no means wonderful. If any 
one, therefore, who is defirous of perceiving that which is true and at th« 
fame time mofl excellent, fhould find fomething to reprehend in the laws 
of our refpe<5tivc countries, we fhould behave towards each other with 
mildnefs, and not \vith feverity. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O Athenian gueft; and therefore we ought 
to follow your advice. 

Guest. Indeed, Clinias, a condu^ of this kind becomes men of your age. 

Clin. Certainly, 

Guest. The next quefl:ion, therefore, will be, whether or not the La- 
conian and Cretan polity is reprchenfible. Perhaps, indeed, I can better 
relate what is faid by the multitude on this occafion, than either of you. 
As to your laws, though they fhould be but of a moderate degree of excel- 
lence, yet you certainly have one moft beautiful law, which forbids any 
youth from inquiring whether the laws are well or ill eftabliflied, but 
orders them all to accord, with one voice, and with one mouth, that they 
are all beautifully conftituted, as if they had been eftablifhed by the Gods; 
and that, if any young man afferts the contrary, no one (hall by any 
means liften to his difcourfe: but that an old man, if he has any thing 
to urge againft them, fhall relate his objedions to the rulers, and his equals 
in age, yet not in the prefcncc of any young man, 

VOL. u. D Clin, 
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Clin. You fpeak moft properly, Ogueft: and though at the time this 
law was eftablifhed you was abfent from the thought of the founder, yet 
you appear to me to conjedure his intention fufficiently, as if you were 
a prophet, and to fpeak the truth iu the moft eminent degree. 

Guest. At prefent, therefore, let us be free from young men, but wCy 
on account of our old age, are permitted by the legiflator to fpeak about 
the laws among ourfelves, without committing any offence* 

Clin. We are fo. Do not fpare, therefore, but freely reprove our 
laws. For it is not diftionourable to know if any thing is not beautifully 
eftablilTied; but, by this mean, a remedy is applied, when what is afferted 
is received with a benevolent, and not an envious mind* 

Guest. You fpeak welL I fhall not, however, reprehend the laws till i 
bave diligently co^fidered them to the utmoft of my ability; or rather, 1 fhall 
proceed in this affiiir by doubting. For you alone, of all the Greeks and 
Barbarians with whom we are acquainted, the legiQator has ordered to 
abflain from the greateft pleafures and fports, and not to tafte them.. But 
with rcfped: to pains and fears, which we have lately difcufled, he was of 
opinion, that if any one avoided them from his infancy, when he came* 
to endure neceffary pains, fears, and labours, he would avoid thofe who 
are exercifed in them, and would become their flave.. This legiflator 
ought, in my opinion, to have thought the fame refpedting pleafures, and 
to have faid to himfelf : If the citizens fhould from childhood be unexpe- 
rienced in the greatefl pleafures, and never be taught how to fuftain the 
attacks of pleafure, or informed that they fhould never be compelled to do 
any thing bafe for the fake of the fweetnefs with which pleafure is 
attended, they would be induced to act in the fame manner as thole who 
are vanquifhed by fear, and would become fervile in a different and yet 
bafer manner than thofe who are able to endure the afTaults of pleafure, 
'but yet procure pleafures for themfcjves, and are fometimes the worft of 
men. The foul of fuch, likewife, is partly a Have, and partly free; and 
they do not deferve to be called fimply brave, and free. Confider, there- 
fore, whether any thing that has been now faid appears to you to be proper. 

Clin. It does. But immediately and readily to aflent to things of fuch great 
importance would be the province of young men, or rather of flupid men. 

Guest. Shall we then, O Cliuias and Lacedaemonian guefl, after this, 

difcufs 
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ilifcufs what we at firft propofed; (for after fortitude we (hall fpeak of 
temperance,) I mean, what difference there is between thefe polities and 
ihofe which are governed by chance, in the fame manner as we have now 
i'poken about war P 

Megil. This is not very eafy to accomplifh. 

Clin. Yet it appears that the common banquets, and gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, were beautifully invented by both polities. 

Guest. It appears, O guefts, to be a difficult undertaking to introduce, 
in reality as well as in difcourfe, the indubitable, refpe61ing polities. For 
it feems that, as in bodies it is not poflible to accommodate any one pur- 
fui-t to any one body, becaufe the fame thing is feen to injure fome and 
benefit others, the like takes place in cities. For gymnaftic exercifes, 
public banquets, and a multitude of other things, at one time are benefi- 
cial to cities, but in feditions they are hurtful. The truth of this is evinced 
by the Milefians, Boeotians, and Thurians. But this antient, legal, and 
natural purfuit appears to have perverted the venereal pleafures, not only 
of men, but of beads. And your cities may be firft accufed of this, and 
fuch others as have particularly applied themfelves to gymnaftic exercifes. 
And whether things of this kind ought to be confidered jocofely, or feri- 
oufly, ftill we muft be convinced that, when the male and female unite 
for the purpofe of producing offspring, the pleafure attending fuch a con- 
jundion appears to be imparted according to nature; but, that the con- 
jundion of males with males, or of females with females, is contrary to 
nature. Wc mufl: likewife affert, that he who iirfl: dared to a6l in thrs 
manner was induced by the incontinence of pleafure. We all of us, 
indeed, blame the fable of the Cretans about Ganymedes, as difcourfing 
about thefe particulars. For, as they believe that their laws were given by 
Jupiter, they have devifed this fable againd: Jupiter, that they may give 
themfelves up to this pleafure, following the example of the God. Hut 
let us bid farewell to the fable. Again, with refpe(fl: to thofe who make 
the laws the fubjc6l of their fpeculation, almofi: all their attention fhould 
be dircded to pleafures and pains, both in the manners of cities and of 
individuals. For thefe two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; of 
which, he who draws whence, when, and as much as he ought, is happy; 
and this is equally true of a city, an individual, and of every animal: but 
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he who draws unfcientifically, and at an improper time, will, on the con- 
trary, live unhappy. 

Megil. Thefe things, O gueft, are fo beautifully faid, as to render us 
incapable of urging any thing againfl thena. But, at the fame time, the 
Lacedicmonian legiflator appears to me to have very properly forbidden the 
avoiding of pleafure. But this our other gueft can, if he pleafes, afTift us 
with refped to the Cnoflia!! laws. For it appears to me that the inftitu- 
tions in Sparta about pleafures arc the mod beautiful of all inftitutions; 
fince that through which men principally fall into the greatcrt pleafures-, 
the moft injurious coiidu61, and every kind of folly, our law exterminates 
from the whole of our country i nor will you fee in the fields, nor in any 
of the Spartan cities, banquets, nor fuch other particulars attendant on 
thefe, as excite, according to their power, every kind of pleafure. Nor is 
there any one who, happenings to meet with a perfon wanton through in- 
toxication, would not immediately inflid on him the great^fl punifhment. 
Nor would the pretext of celebrating the feflival of Bacchus abfblvc him 
from chaftifement, as I once faw was the cafe with- your people in car- 
riages. And in Tarentum, with thofe of our colony, I have feen all the city- 
intoxicated during the Bacchic feftival. With us, however, there is 
nothing of the kind.. 

Guest. O Lacedaemonian gueft, all fuch things as thefe are laudable 
where they are attended with certain endurances ; but, where they are 
permitted, they are of a mofl flothful nature. For fome one, defending, 
our inftitutions, would very readily reprove you by fhowing the licen- 
tioufnefs of your women. But one anfvver appears to liberate all fuch; 
particulars, in Tarentum, with us, and with you, from not being bafe, 
but upright. For every one who anfwers may fay to an admiring Granger,. 
OH his beholding things unufual in his own country: Wonder not, OguefV, 
that this law is eflablilhed among us, but with you a different law, perhaps 
about the fame things. At prefent, however, O friends, our difcourfe is 
not about different men, but about the vice and virtue of the legiflators. 
But let us fpeak more fully about aJl intoxication. For it is not a thing 
of a trifling nature; nor is the knowledge of it the province of a depraved 
legiflator. I do not mean to inquire, whether wine ought to be drunk or 
not, but about intoxication itfelf, — whether it is to be ufcd, as the Scythians 

and 
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aiid Perfians ufe it, and bcfides thefe the Carthaginians, Celtae, Iberians, 
and Thiacians, who all of them are warlike nations; or, as it is iifed by 
you; for you (as you fay) entirely abflain from it. But the Scythians and 
Thracians ufe it unmingled with water, women as well as men, and. pour 
k on their garments, thinking that thus they are engaged in a beautiful and 
bleflcd purfuit. But the Perfians are very much given to other luxuries, 
which you rejed ; yet, O bell of men, they are more orderly in thefe than 
the Scythians and Thracians. 

Megil. All thefe, however, we fhall put to flight, when we take up 
arms. 

Guest. O beft of men, do not fpeak in this manner. For many flights 
and purfuings have taken place, and will take place, of which it is in> 
pofTible to form any conje6lure ; on which account, we cannot at any 
time give an evident definition, but are involved in doubts about beautiful 
and bafe purfuits, when we fpeak of vi61ory and flight in war; efpecially 
fince the greater vanquifh in battle, and enflave the lefTer cities. Thus, 
the Locrians were vanquifhed and enflaved by the Syracufans, who appear 
to have pofTelTed the befl: laws of all the neighbouring nations; and the Cei 
by the Athenians; and innumerable inftances of the fame kind may be 
found. Negle6ling, therefore, the confideration of vidtory and being van-- 
quifhed, we will endeavour to fpeak and perfuade ourfelves about every 
purfuit; and to (how how this thing is beautiful, and that is not fo. But, 
firH of all, hear me, how we ought to confider what is good or bad in things' 
of this kind. 

Megil. How do you fay ?^ 

Guest, All thofe who introduce any difpute in their difcourfe, and iini- 
mediately propofe to praife or blame it, appear to me to ad by no means 
in a proper manner, but to do juft the fame as if, any one praifing a piece 
of bread as good, another fliould immediately difcommend it, without 
either underftanding its operation or utility, and. without knowing after 
what manner, by whom, and with whom it was prepared, and the pafb and 
prefent habit of the bodies to whom it ought to be offered. But we 
appear to ad in the very fame manner, at prefent, in our difcourfes. For, 
upon only hearing intoxication mentioned, fome of us immediately blanfied,. 
and others praifed it ; and this very abfurdly. For, employing witnefTes 
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and thofe who praile, we likewife praifed; and fome of us thought that 
we advanced fomethhig fearonable, becaufe we adduced a multitude of 
witnefTes ; but others, becaufe thofe who make no ufe of wine conquer 
in battk. This, however, is to us ambiguous. If then we proceed in this 
manner in the difcuffion of other particulars pertaining to laws, we fhall 
not in my opinion proceed ■ rationally. But adducing intoxication as an 
inftance, I will endeavour to the utmoft of my ability to point out a right 
method for us, about all fuch fubjedls of inquiry ; fmce innumerable 
nations, who are doubtful about thefe particulars, will verbally contend with 
your two cities. 

Megil. We muft not through fluggiflinefs refufe to hear, whether we 
poflefs any right confideration about thefe affairs. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus confider. If any one fhould praife the 
employment of nurturing goat$, and the pofTcfTion of that fpecies of animals, 
as a beautiful thing, but another (hould blame it, in confequence of feeing 
that goats are fed in cultivated places without a (hepherd, and that every 
kind of cattle is either without a (hepherd, or is under the diredion of bad 
fhepherds ; fhould we confider the accufation of fuch a one as fane, or 
not ? 

Megil. How is it poflible we could? 

Guest. But, whether will a pilot be ufeful in a fhip, if he alone pofTcfTes 
the nautical fcience, whether he is troubled with fea ficknefs or not ? or 
how fhall we lay ? 

Megil. This paffion which you fpeak of is not in any refpedl conneded 
with the nautical art. 

Guest. But what fhall we fay of the general of an army ? Is he to be 
confidered as fufficient to the purpofes of commanding, if he pofTefTes the 
warlike fcience, though, being timid in dangers, yet through intoxication he 
fhould loath fear ? 

Megil. How can he ? 

Guest. But what fhall we fay, if he does not pofTefs art, and is timid ? 

Megil. You fpeak of one in every refped depraved, and who is by no 
means a ruler of men, but of fome extremely weak women. 

Guest. But he who praifes or blames a community, which is naturally 

capable of being governed, and which with a proper governor is a ufeful 
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fociety, but, at the fame time, has either never feen it well governed, or has 
always beheld it without governors, can he with propriety ever praife or 
blame fuch a community? 

Megil. How is it poffible he can, who has never beheld a fociety well 
governed ? 

Guest. Attend then : Do we not confider guefts and banquets as one 
certain aflbciation out of many communities ? 

Megil. We do in the highell: degree. 

Guest. Has no one, therefore, ever beheld this fubfifting in a proper 
manner ? But it is eafy for you to anfwer, that this has never in any 
refpedl been beheld (for this is neither according to the manner of your 
country nor your laws). But I have met with many, and in many places, 
and have diligently inquired, as I may fay, about all of them. And, indeed, 
1 have fcarcely feen or heard of one whole community that has been 
eftablifhed in a proper manner ; but I have feen that this has been the caie 
with certain few and fmall parts, while many have, as I may fay, been 
entirely faulty. 

Clin. How do you fay, O guefl ? Speak ftill more perfpicuoufly. For 
we, as you fay, being unfkilled in fuch things, and perhaps not having met 
with them, cannot immediately know what in them is right or wrong. 

Guest. You fpcak probably : but, while 1 fpeak, endeavour to learn. Da 
you then acknowledge, that, in all affociations and communions of adtions 
whatever, it is proper for each to have a governor ? 

Clin. How is it poffible I fhould not ? 

Guest. But we have already faid, that the governor of warlike affairs 
ought to be brave, 

Clin. We have. 

Guest. But the brave will be lefs diflurbed by fear than the timid man, 

Clin. And this alfo will be the cafe. 

Guest. If any method dould be devifed by which a general of an army 
mio^ht be rendered neither timid, nor fubjedt to perturbation, fhould we not 
accomplifh this by all polTible means r 

Clin. In the greatefl degree. 

Guest. But now we do not fpeak of an army which is goveri>ed in the 

inimical affociations of inimical men, in war, but of the benevolence of 

friends communicating with each other in peace* 

Clin. 
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dLiN. Right. 

Guest. But an aflbciatioii of this kind, if it is attended with intoxication, 
•will not be without perturbation. Or, do you think it will ? 

Clin. How ihould it be without? 

Guest. In the firfl: place, therefore, thefe have need of a governor. 

•Clin. Moft of alL 

Guest. Whether, therefore, is it proper to choofc for them, if poffible, 
.a governor who is free from perturbation ? 

•C-LiN. How can it be otherwiie ? 

'Guest. And, indeed, as it appears, he ought to be prudent with refped 
to alTociation. For he fhould be the guardian of their fri^ndftiip, and (hould 
take care that it may be increafed through this their aflbciation. 

-Clin. You fpeak moil truly. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to place over the intoxicated a fobcr 
and wife governor, and not the contrary. For, if the governor of the 
intoxicated is himfelf intoxicated, young, and not wife, he muft be abua- 
dantly fortunate if he does not accomplifh fome mighty evil. 

Clin. Abundantly indeed. 

Guest. If, therefore, any one fhould blame drinking affociations, though 
they fhould be as well inflituted as poffible in cities, while he accufes the 
thing itfelf, he will perhaps very properly blame them. But if he fhould 
blam« all drinking afTociations, merely becaufe he had feen one defe6live ; 
in the firft place, it is evident he is ignorant that this was not well in- 
fl:ituted ; and, in the next place, every thing after this manner will appear 
bafe, although the mailer and governor fhould be fober. Or, do you not per- 
ceive, that when the pilot is intoxicated, or any other governor, he will 
fubvert every thing, whether it is a fhip, or a chariot, or an army, or any 
thing elfe that is- governed by him ? 

Clin. You fpeak, O guefl, in every rcfpe(5}, true. But inform me what 
advantage can be derived from ^drinking affociations when they are well 
conduced. As that which we jufl now aiTerted, that an army well com- 
manded would procure vidory in war, which is no fmall good ; aud in the 
fame manner we mufl judge of other things. But what great advantage 
will accrue either to individuals, or cities, from drinking affociations being 
properly inflituted? 

Guest. What great advantage can a city derive from one boy, or one 

company 
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company being properly educated ? or fliall we not reply to him who aflcs 
this queftion, that the city derives but very little advantage from the edu- 
cation of an individual, or a company ? But, if you inquire univerfally 
about the education of youth, of what great advantage it is to a city, it 
is not difficult to reply, that, when boys are well educated, they will be- 
come good men ; and that, in confequence of becoming good men, they' 
will both a.0: in other refpeds in a beautiful manner, and will vanquifli 
their enemies in battle. Difcipline, therefore, will give vi(flory, but vic- 
tory fometimes produces ignorance. For many becoming infoleiit through 
vidlory in war are filled, in confequence of their infolence, with a thou- 
fand other evils. And difcipline indeed has never at any time been Cad- 
meian; but there have been, and will be, many vidories of this kind among' 
men. 

Clin. You feem to fay, O friend, that aflbciations for the purpofc o£ 
drinking wine form a great part of difcipline, if they are properly conduced. 

Guest. Certainly. 

Clin. Will you after this be able to prove that your afTertion is true? 

Guest. To contend, O guefl, that thefe things are true, fince many 
doubt about them, is alone the province of divinity; but, if it be requifite 
to aflert what appears to me, I think no one will be envious, fmce our in- 
tention, at prefent, is to difcourfe about laws and a polity. 

Clin. We will therefore endeavour to learn what is your opinion with 
refped to thefe ambiguities. 

Guest. It is proper to do fo; and, befides this, that you fhould endea- 
vour to learn, and I to teach, and that this fhould be the whole bufinefs of 
our difcourfe. But, lirft of all, hear what follows. All the Greeks con- 
fider this city of ours as philological, and abounding in words. But with 
refped to Lacedaemon and Crete, the former is confidered as fparing of 
words, but the latter, as more remarkable for abundance of fagacity than 
abundance of words. But I am afraid I tTiall appear to you to fpeak 
much about a fmall aflair, — I mean intoxication. An emendation of it, 
ifideed, according to nature cannot be accomplifhed with perfpicuity, with- 
out mufical rediUidc, nor be fufficicntly handled in difcourfe. But mufic 
cannot be difcuiTed without the whole of erudition. And all this requires 
a muliitudc of words. Confider, therefore, what we Ihall do: whether 
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^e (hall omit thefe things at prefeht, and pafs on to fome other queflion 
about laws, 

Megil. Perhaps you do not know, O Athenian gueft, that our family 
is the public gueft of your city. Perhaps, therefore, a certain benevolence 
will immediately enter into the minds of all boys towards a city, when 
they hear that they are the public guefts of that city; and they will con- 
flder it as another native country, which ranks in the fecond place after 
their own. And this is the cafe with myfelf at prefent. For I have 
heard the Lacedaemonian youth, as often as they praifed or blamed any 
thing belonging to the Athenians, fay, Your city, O Megillus, has been 
the caufe of this evil, or that good. But, on hearing this, I have fought 
againft thofe who blamed your city, in confequence of pofTefling all poflible 
benevolence towards it. And now, indeed, your voice is grateful to mc; 
and that which is faid by many, that fuch of the Athenians as are good 
are fo in a remarkable degree, appears to be mod truly aflerted. For they 
alone, without neceffity, fpontaneouily, and from a divine allotment, are 
truly an,d not ficlitiouily good. Therefore, for my fake, my friend, you 
may boldly fay whatever you pleafe. 

Clin. And hearing and receiving, O gueft, what 1 have to advance, 
you may confidently fpeak what you pleafe. For you have perhaps heard, 
that Epimenides was a divine man, who was of our family, and who tea 
years prior to the Perfian war came to your city through the admonition 
of an oracle, and performed certain facrifices which the God had enjoined. 
And befides this, he told the Athenians, who were terrified at the Perfian 
expedition, that the Perfians would not come for the fpace of ten years ; 
and that, when they came, they would depart without accomplifhing any 
thing which they hoped to accomplifh, and would fuffer greater evils than 
they caufed. At that time our anceftors hofpitably received yours ; and, 
in confequence of this, both myfelf and our parents are benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. 

Guest. You therefore, as it appears, are prepared to hear; but I am 
indeed prepared fo far as relates to my will, but not altogether with refpedt 
to my ability. I (hall however endeavour to gratify yoXjr requeft. In the 
iirft place then, as preparatory to our difcourfe, let us define what difci- 
pline is, and what power it poffefles. For we fay that through this the 
4 difcourfe 
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difcourfe propofcd by us at prefcnt mud: proceed, until it arrives at divi- 
nity. 

Clin. We ought entirely to a61 in this manner, if agreeable to you. 

Guest. While, therefore, I alTert what it is proper to fay difcipHne is, 
do you confider whether my afifcrtion accords with your opinion. 

Clin". You may begin when you pleafe. 

Guest. I fay, then, that thofe who are hereafter to become great men 
ought from their very childhood to meditate both in fport, and when add- 
ing ferioufly, things accommodated to the obje61s of their purfuit. Thus, 
if any one is to become a good hufbandman or architedl, he ought from 
childhood, even in play, either to till the ground, or build certain puerile 
houfes. And he who is intrufted with the education of both thefe fhould 
provide each of them with fmall inftruments, which are imitations of the 
true ones. And befides this, he fhould learn fuch dilciplines as are necef- 
fary to be previoufly learned. Thus, a workman fhould learn how to mea- 
fure, or ufe a rule. He who is deflined to be a warrior fhould in fport ride 
on horfeback, or do fomething elfe of a fimilar kind. And the mafler of 
the children fhould endeavour, by fports, to turn the pleafures and defires 
of the children thither, where when arrived, it is proper they fliould receive 
their confummation. But we fay that the head or fummit of difcipline 
is a right education, which efpecially leads the foul of him who fports to 
a love of that which it will be requifite for him to dp when he has ar- 
rived at manhood, and has acquired perfection in the virtue of his art. 
Confider therefore, now, whether (as I faid) what has been thus far 
afferted pleafes you. 

Clin. How is it pofTible it fhould not? 

Guest. Neither, therefore, fliould that which we have faid difcipline is, 
be left indefinite. For now, when we blame or praife the education of 
particular perfons, we fay that fuch a one is endued with difcipline, but 
another is undifciplined, although he may pofTefs the greatef} fkill in cook- 
incr, or navigation, and other things of this kind. For we do not, as it 
appears, confider thefe to be difcipline, but that which caufes a citizen 
from his childhood to dcfire and love virtue, and through which acquiring 
pcrfedion, he may know how to govern and be governed with juflice. 
This is wliat our difcourfe defines to be education ; from which it appears, 
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that this alone ought to be called dlfcipllne, according to our fcntiments ; 
but that the education which tends to the acquifition of wealth, or bodily 
flrength, or any other particular wifdom, without intellect and juftice, is 
mechanical and illiberal, and does not in any refpedl deferve to be called, 
difcipline. We fliall not, however, contend about a word. But let what 
we have jufl: now aflented to remain, that thofe who are properly difci- 
plined become nearly all of them good. So that it is by no means proper 
to defpife difcipline, becaufe it is prefent to the mofl excellent men, the 
£rft of all beautiful things. And if at any time one properly difciplined 
fhould depart from right condu6t, he is capable of being put in the right 
way ; and this he may always accomplifli according to his ability, through 
the whole of life. 

Clin. Right : and we afTent to what you fay. 

Guest. But we formerly granted, that thofe are good who are capa- 
ble of governing themfelves, but thofe bad, who do not poffefs this 
ability. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl: rightly. . 

Guest. We will therefore refume this affertion, that what we fay may 
become more clear. And receive me through an image, if in any refpedk 
I may be able to manifefl: to you a thing of this kind. 
Clin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. Do we not confider each of us as one ? 
Clin. We do. 

Guest. But that we contain in ourfelves two counfellors, contrary to 
each other, and fooliih, which we denominate pleafure and pain ? 
Cli>7. This alfo we admit. 

Guest. With thefc are conneded the opinions of things future, the 
common name of which is hope. But, properly fpeaking, the hope prior 
to pain is fear, but that which is prior to its contrary is confidence. But 
in all thefc there is a reafoning procefs, determining which of them is 
better or worfe ; and which, when it becomes the common dogma of the 
x:ity, is denominated law. 

Clin. I can icarcely follow you. However, proceed with what remains, 
as if I were able to follow you. 

Megil. I like wife am aifedcd in the fame manner. 

Guest* 
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Guest. But we (hould thus think about thefe things. We fhould cou- 
fider that each of us is reckoned a prodigy by divine anintials ' , whether we 
were produced as their fport, or as the refult of a ferious operation : for 
of this we are ignorant. This however we know, that thefe paffions are 
inherent in our nature like nerves or ropes, that they draw contrary to each 
other, being themfelves contrary, and that they draw us to contrary a6lions, 
where virtue and vice are fituated apart from each other. For reafon fays, 
that we ought always to follow one of the drawings, and fhould never 
abandon it, but through this draw in a contrary dire6lion to the other 
nerves ; and that this is the golden and facred guidance of the reafoning 
energy, which is called the common law of the city. It adds, that the 
other drawings are hard, and of an iron nature ; but that this is- foft, as 
being golden. That it is befides uniform, but that the others are fimilar 
to all-various forms. It is neceffary, therefore, that we fhould always 
follow the moft beautiful guidance of law. For,, fnice the energy of rea- 
foning is beautiful and gentle, but not violent, fervants have need of its 
guidance, that the golden race * in us may vanquifh the genera of a 
different kind. And thus the fable, fince we are beines of a wonderful 
nature, will be prefervative of virtue ; and we fliall be able to underfland 
more clearly how any one may be fald to be fuperior and inferior to him- 
felf: and both cities and individuals, apprehending the true reafon refpe6l- 
ing thefe drawings,, ought to live conformable to it. We fliall like wife 
be convinced that a city,, whether it receives reafon from fome one of the 
Gods, or from him who knows thefe particulars, will eflablilh it as law, 
and employ it in its own tranfadions, and in its tranfadlions with other 
cities. For thus vice and virtue will appear to us more clearly diflin^ ; 
and this diftindion becoming more confpicuous, both difcipline and other 
fludies will perhaps be rendered more apparent. This will likewife be the 
cafe with rcfpedt to the cuflom of drinking focieties, about which it might 
appear defpicable to difcourfe any further, 

Clin. Perhaps it will appear not to be unworthy of a long difcourfe* 

' Plato, by divine animals, means the mundane, or, as he calls them in the Timxus> the 
junior Gods. 

* Viz. the intelle£lual form of life, or a life according to intelled. Sec the Additional 
Notes to the Republic for an account of the different ages. 

6 Guest. 
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Guest. You fpeak well. We will therefore endeavour to relate what 
appears to be praife- worthy in a cuftoni of this kind. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. If to this wonderful thing we fliould add intoxication, what 
fort of a thing fhall we fafhion him ? 

Clin. What thing do you look to in afking this queftion ? 

Guest, To nothing particular. But if this prodigy or wonderful thing 
fhould become conne6led with intoxication, what would happen to be the 
refult ? But I will endeavour to explain more clearly what I mean. For 
this is what 1 a(k : Does the drinking of wine more vehemently excite 
pleafure, pain, anger, and love? 

Clin. It does very much fo. 

Guest. Does it in a fimilar manner render the fenfes, memory, opi- 
nion, and prudence, more vehement ? or does it entirely cxtiiiguifli thefe, 
when any one has drunk of it to intoxication ? 

Clin It entirely extinguifhes thefe. 

Guest. Such a one, therefore, returns to that habit of foul which he 
poflefTed when he was a boy. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Hence fuch a one has at that time the leafl poffible command 
of himfelf. 

Cun. The leafl. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, call fuch a one moft depraved.^ 

Clin. Very much fo.- 

Guest. Not only then, as it appears, does an old man become twice 
a boy, but this is likewife the cafe with a man when intoxicated. 

Clin. You fpeak, O gueft, in a moft excellent manner. 

Guest. Is there any reafon which can perfuade us that wc ought to 
tafte this liquor, and not to the utmoft of our power avoid it ? 

Clin. It appears that there is; and you juft now faid you was prepared 
to (how it. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me ; and I am now prepared, 
fince you have both faid that you are willing to hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. How is it poffible we (hould not hear you, if on no other ac- 
count, yet for the fake of the wonderful and the abfurd which it contains, 

if 
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if it is neceffary that a man fhould at any time voluntarily hurl himfelf 
int© every kind of depravity? 

Guest. Do you fpeak of the foul ? 

Clin. I do. 

Guest. But what? Shall v/e w^onder, my friend, if at any time fome 
one fhould voluntarily arrive at depravity of body, — I mean leanuefs, defor- 
mity, and imbecility? 

Clin. How is it poflible we fhould not ? 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, think that thofc who go to a difpenfary for 
the fake of obtaining medicines, are ignorant that, in a fhort-time after they 
have taken the medicines, their body will for many days be fo affe'^ed, that, 
if they were to remain in that condition to the end of life, they would not 
wifh to live? or, Do we not know that thofe who undergo gymnaftic 
exercifes and labours are immediately rendered weak? 

Clin. All this we know. 

Guest. And that they willingly tend to thefe things, for the fake of con- 
fequent utility ? 

Clin. Mod: beautifully faid. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, neceffary to think after, the (ame manner 
about other purfuits ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the fame manner, therefore, we ought to think about the 
employment of drinking wine, if it is admitted that this among other em- 
ployments may be confidered in a proper light. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. If it fhould, therefore, appear to us to poffefs "any utility, whiok 
is not inferior to corporeal exercife, — in the firfl place, it will vanquifh this, 
becaufe corporeal exercife is attended with pain, but the employment of 
drinking wine is without pain. 

Clin. You fpeak very properly. But I fhould wonder if we were able 
to perceive any fuch thing in it. 

Guest. This, therefore, as it appears, I mufl now endeavour to explain 
to you. Tell me then, are we able to underftand two fpecies of fear, 
which are nearly contrary to each other ? 

Clin. Of what kind are they? 

Guest. 
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GuEsr. They are fuch as the(e. We are afraid of things evil, when 
we expe61 they will arrive. 

Clin. We are. 

Guest. And we are often afraid of opinion, thinking we fhall be con- 
(Idered by others as depraved chara6ters, when we do or fay any thing 
which is not becoming; which fear, 1 think, both we and all others de- 
nominate fhame. 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. Thefe are the two fears I fpoke of, — one of which is contrary 
to pain, and other fears, and is alio contrary to the greater part and the 
greateft of pleafures. 

Clik. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. Will not therefore a legiflator, and every one who is in the 
leaft degree ufeful, reverence this fear with the greateft honour, and call 
it fhame, — but denominate confidence the contrary to this, impudence, and 
confider it as the greateft evil that can befall men, both in public and 
private? 

Clin. You fpeak rightly. 

Guest. This fear, therefore, will preierve us in many other and great 
concerns, and nothing will fo much procure for us victory and fafety in 
war, one being oppofed to one, as this. For there are two things which 
procure vidlory, confidence of the enemy, and the dread of friends with 
re/pe£l to ba{e iiifamy, 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. It is neceilary, therefore, that each of us fhould become intre- 
pid, and, at the fame time, timid. But we fhall fhow, by divifion, on 
what account we ought to become each of thefe. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. When we wifh to render any one intrepid, we fhall accomplifh 
this by leading him, according to law, to the dread of many terrible things. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But, what, — when we endeavour to render any one juftly terri- 
fied, ought we not, by exercifing him in impudence, to caufe him to be 
\i6torious in contending with pleafures ? Or, by contending with and van- 
quifliing his ufual mode of living, ought he not thus to obtain perfedion 
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in fortitude ? And will not he who is unexperienced and iincxcrciild in 
contcfls of this kind rcmiiln, as to one half of himfclf, deftitutc of virtue? 
But how can any one be perfe(f);ly temperate, who has not contended with 
and vanquifhed, by reafon, labour and art, in fport and in earncfl, many 
pleafures and defires, which urge him to a£t impudently and unjufily; but 
who is impaflive with refpc61 to all fuch things ? 

Clin. It is by no means probable th.at he can. 

Guest. But what, — has divinity given men any medicine of fear, fo that 
by how much more delirous any one is of drinking it, by fo much the 
more unhappy will he think himfelf from every draught; fo that he w'M 
dread every thing, both prefent and future, and will at length, though he 
fhould be the bravefl: of men, be filled with every kind of dread; and, after 
having flept, and being freed from the potion, will again every day be 
equally terrified ? 

Clin. And what potion of this kind, fhall we fay, O guefl:, is found 
among men? 

Guest, None. Yet if fuch a potion fhould be found, would it be ufeful 
to the legiflator with refpedl to fortitude, fo that we might thus fpeak to 
him refpecSting it : O legiflator, whether you have given laws to the Cre- 
tans, or to any other nation, are you willing to make trial of your citizens 
with refped: to fortitude and timidity ? 

Clin. He would doubtlefs fay, that he was willing. 

Guest. But what, — are you willing to do this with fafety, and without 
great danger ; or the contrary ? 

Clin. Every one mufl: acknowledge, he would wifh to do this with 
fccurity. 

Guest. Would you ufe this potion, leading them to terrors, and accufing 
them during their perturbation, fo as to compel them to become intre- 
pid, by exhortations and honours; difgracing him who will not be per- 
fuadcd to become in all things fuch a one as you wifli; and difmiffing him 
with impunity who exercifes himfclf in a proper and valiant manner, but 
punilhing him who adls otherwife? or. Would you by no means ufe this 
potion, though you could find nothing elfe in it to accufe ? 

Clin. Why fhould he not ufe it, O guefl ? 

Guest. An cxcrcifc, th.ercfore, O friend, different from thofe at pre- 
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fent, will poflcfs a wonderful facility, both with rcfpedl: to one perfon and 
a few, and as many as you (hall always wifli to be exercifed. And whe- 
ther any one, being alone in folitude, (honld place ignominy before his eyes, 
thinking that he ought not to be feeii till he has made fufficicnt advances 
in virtue, and (hould thus exercife himfelf againft fear, preparing this potion 
alone, in preference to ten thoufand other things, he would do fomething 
proper: or whether fome one, confiding in his own nature, and being pro- 
perly prepared by meditation, fhould not refufe to exercife himfelf with 
many drinking aiTociates, and fhould evince, in the necefTary confumption 
of the liquor, a power fo tranfcendcnt and ftrong, as neither greatly to err 
through impudence, nor to be changed through virtue, but towards the 
end of the liquor fhould depart without being intoxicated, fearing any hu- 
man potion the lead of all things ; — in this cafe, he would do fomething well. 

Clin. Certainly. For fuch a* one, by thus ading, would condud himfelf 
with temperance and modefty. 

Guest. Again, let us thus addrefs the legiflator : Neither, O legiflator, 
has any God given to mankind fuch a medicine, nor have we devifed ilich a 
one ; (for I do not confider witches at a banquet) but whether or not, is 
there a potion capable of producitig intrepidity, together with vehement 
and unfeafonable confidence ? Or how fhall we fay ? 

Clin. There is, and he would fay that it is wine. 

Guest. But this produces contrary efFe61s to the potion of which we 
have juft now fpoken. For, when a man drinks of it, it makes him at firfl 
immediately more cheerful than he was before; and by how much more 
he drinks of it, by fo much more is he fdled with good hope, and an opi- 
nion of his own power ; till at length, as if he were a wife man, he be-- 
comes replete with all poffible freedom of fpeech and behaviour, and intre- 
pidly both fays and does whatever he pleafes. 

Clin, I think every one will admit this. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But do we recoiled that we faid there were two things in our 
fouls which ought to be cultivated ; — the one, that we may pofTefs confi- 
dence in the higheft degree; but the other, which is the very contrary,, 
that we may be afraid in the higheft degree ? 

Clin, 1 think you faid this of (harae. 

Guest, 
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Guest. You very properly remember. But fmcc it is necefiary that for- 
titude and intrepidity in fear fhould be the lubjedls of meditation, let us 
confider whether it will be proper that the contrary fhould be cultivated in 
the contrary to fear. 

Clin. It is probable. 

Guest. In thofe things, therefore, in which, naturally fuffering, we are 
remarkably confident and audacious, in thefe it will be proper, as it appears, 
to meditate how we may become in the leafl degree impudent and auda- 
cious, but timid with refpcdl to daring to fpeak, or fuffer, or do any 
thing bafe. 

CuN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Are not all thefe, tlierefore, the things in which we are thus af- 
feded, viz. anger, love, petulance, ignorance, the love of gain, and timi- 
dity ; and befides thefe, riches, beauty, flrength, and all fuch things as, 
intoxicating men through pleafure, render them delirious? In order to make 
an eafy and innocent trial of all thefe, and afterwards meditate upon them, 
what pleafure have we more convenient than that which explores the dif. 
pofition of men by means of wine, when it is attended with prudent caution ? 
For, let us confider : whether ought we to make trial of a morofe and ruftic 
foul, from which a thoufand injuries germinate, in his contrads with others, 
or from his being prefent at the fhows of Bacchus, or from his foul being 
vanquiOied in venereal affairs, fo as to behold the manners of his foul when 
his fons, daughter, and wife, are expofed to danger ? In fhort, among ten 
thoufand things, you will not find any thing in which in jefl, and without 
any danger, you can fb well contemplate the difpofition of any one, as by 
wine. We ought, therefore, to think that neither the Cretans^ nor any 
other nation, would ever doubt but that this trial of the difpofition of each 
other is convenient, and above all others fafe and eafy. 
Clin. You fpeak truly.. 

Guest. This, then, will be one of the moft ufeful things, to know the 
natures and habits of fouls by that art whofe province it is to procure a 
remedy for thefe. But this, as I think, is the province of the politic art. 
Or is it not ? 

Clin. It is entirely fo. • 

THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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xxFTER this, as it appears, we fhould confider refpe61ing thefe particu- 
lars, whether this alone is beneficial, to contemplate after what manner we 
pofTefs certain natures, or whether alfo fome great advantage which deferves 
much attention is inherent in the proper ufe of drinking wine in conjunc- 
tion with others. What then fhall we fay ? Our difcourfe would feem to 
infniuate that it is inherent. But when, and after what manner, let us at- 
tentively hear, left we fhould be impeded in our inquiry by this affair. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. I am defirous, therefore, of again recallhig to our memory our 
definition of proper difcipline. For the /afety of this, as I conjedure at 
prefent, confifts in the employment we are now fpeaking of, when well 
condudled. 

Clin* You fpcak largely. 

Guest. I fay then, tliat the fitd puerile fenfe of boys is pleafure and 
pain ; and that thefe arc firft iniierent in the foul, in which vice and virtue 
fubfifl. But he is happy who in old age acquires the firm poffelTion of pru- 
dence ' and true opinions. And that man is perfe61 who polTeffes thefe, and 
all the goods they contain. But I call difcipline that virtue which firfl ac- 
cedes to boys. When pleafure, love, pain, and hatred, are properly produced 
in the foul, before it is able to receive thefe attended with reafon ; if, when 
they are attended with reafon, they accord with it in confequence of being 
properly accuflomed by well adapted manners, then this confent is the 

^ The prudence of which Plato fpeaks in this place is iiitellcclual j for diis is peculiarly 
adapted to old age, or the Saturnian period of life. 

whole 
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whole of virtue. But the proper nurture of the foul, with refpe£t to plea- 
fure and pain, fo as that it may hate what it ought to hate, innmediately 
from the beginning to the end, and love what it ought to love, — this, if it 
is confidered feparately, and is denominated difcipline, will, according to my 
opinion, be properly denominated. 

Clin. What you have faid, O guefl, formerly and at prefent, about dif* 
cipline, appears to be well faid. 

Guest. It is well, therefore. For thefe pleafures and pains, which when* 
properly nurtured are difclpllnes, are often loofened and corrupted by men- 
in the bufinefs of life. But the Gods, commiferatlng the naturally laborious 
race of men, ordained for them remifTions of labours, and gave them the 
viciflitudes of feftivals ^ in honour of the Gods, together with the Mufes, 

Apollo 

* The following account of the feftlvals of the antients, from the Defcrlptions of Llbanms, fully 
proves the truth of what is here aflcrted by Plato reprefents to us the liberal, philanthropic, and 
hofpitablc fpirit of Paganifm in the mofl amiable point of view, and naturally leads the truly 
benevolent mind to regret that fuch philanthropy has been for fo long a period banifhed from 
the earth ; that the prefcncc of divinity is no longer confidered as eflentially neccflary to the 
fplcndour of feftivity, and that a feflival at prefent is every thing but a folemnity ! 

"Solemn feftlvals when approaching produce defire in the human race, when prefent they are 
attended with plcafurc, and when paft with recolledlion : for remembrance places men very near 
the tranfaclions thcmfelves. The recolleclion alfo poiftfTcs a certain advantage. For, in I'peaking 
of folemn feftlvals, it is alfo neceflary to fpeak concerning the Gods in whofe honour they are 
inftituted. Men prepare themfelves for thefe feftivals, when they approach, with joy. The mul- 
titude indeed procure fuch things as may furnifli them with a fplendid entertainment, but the 
worthy, thofe things by which they may reverence the Gods. Cattle and wine, and whatever 
elfe Is the produce of the fields, are brought from the country. Garments alfo are purified ; and 
every one is anxious to celebrate the feftival in perfe£lion. Thofe that are in want of garments 
are permitted to borrow fuch as are requifite to adorn themfelves on this occafion, from thofe 
that have abundance. When the appointed day arrives, the priefts open the temples, pay diligent 
attention to the ftatues ; and nothing is neglected which contributes to the public convenience. 
The cities too are crowded with a conflux of the neighbouring inhabitants, aflembled to celebrate 
the feftival ; fome coming on foot, and others in fhips. 

" At funrife they enter the temples in fplendid garments, worftiipping that divinity to whom, 
the feftival is facrcd. Every mafter of a houfe therefore precedes, bearing frankincenfe : a fervant 
follows him, carrying a vidim ; and children walk by the fide of their parents, fome very young,, 
and others of a more advanced age, already perceiving the ftrong influence of the Gods. One 
having performed his facrifice departs j another approaches to perform it. Numerous prayers are 
every where poured forth ; and words of good omen are mutually fpoken. With refpe£l to the- 

women. 
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Apollo die leader of the Mules, and Bacchus, as their adociates in thefe ce- 
lebrations ; that in tb.cle fcftivals they might re'ili fy the education of youth, 

in 

•tt omen, fomc oiTcr facrlficcs in the temples ; and others arc fatlsfied with beholding the crowd of 
tjiofe that fiicrilice. When fuch things as pertain to the divinities are properly accompllflied, the 
tables follow, at which hymns are fung in praifc of the God who is honoured In the feflival. 
Social diinkliit> fuccceds, with fongs which are partly ferious and partly jocofe, according to the 
different difpofitions of the company. iSome likcwifc feafl: in the temples, and others at home; 
and citizens requcft flrangers to partake with them of the banquet. In the courfe of drinking, 
anticiit friendOiips are rendered more firm, and others receive their commencement. After they 
have fcarted, rlfmg from table, fome take the flrangers and fliow them whatever is worthy to be 
feen in the city *, and others fitting in the Forum gaily convcrfe. No one is forrowful, but every 
countenance is relaxed with joy. The exaction of debts gives place to feflivity ; and whatever 
might caufe afflI<flion is deferred to another time. Accufations are filent, and the judge does not 
pafs fentencc •, but fuch things as produce pleafure alone flourifli. The flave is not afraid of blows 
from his mailer, and pedagogues arc mild to youth. 

**In the evening they fup fplendidly, at which time there arc fo many torches that the city is 
full of light. There are alfo many revellers, and various flutes, and the found of pipes is heard in 
the narrow flreets, accompanied with fometimes the fame, and fometlmes difFerent fongs. Then to 
xlrink even to intoxication is not perfedlly difgraceful ; for the occafion in a certain refpcd appears 
to take away the opprobrium. On the following day the divinity is not negle£led ; but many of 
thofe that worfliipped on the preceding day do not again come to the fliovvs. Thofe that contend 
in the compofition of verfes attend on this, but thofe with whom the contefl is in the fcenes, on the 
preceding day. The third day alfo is not far fliort of thefe j and pleafure and hilarity are extend- 
ed with the time of the feflival. When the folcmnity ends, prayers are offered for futurity, that 
they, their children and families may again be fpe£lators of it •, after which the ftrangers depart, 
and the citizens accompany them.'* 

I'he fame author likewife in his account of the Calends obferves as follows: " This feflival is 
fxt'jnded as far as the dominion of the Romans ; and fuch is the joy it occafions, that if it were 
pofiible time could be haflened for mortals, which according to Homer was elTe^led by Juno 
Tefpc£ling the fun, this feflival alfo would be haflened by every nation, city, houfe, and indivi- 
dual of mankind, 'i'he feflival flouriflics in every plain, on every hill and mountain, and in 
every lake and navigable river. It alfo flourifhes in the fea, if at that time it happens to be un- 
dillurbed by tempcll ; for then both fhips and merchants cut through its waves and celebrate the 
feflival. Joy and feafling every where abound. The earth is then full of honours; in confe- 
tjuence of men honouring each other by gifts and hofpitality. The foot-paths and the public 
roads are crowded with men, and four-footed animals bearing burthens, fubfcrvient to the occa- 
fion ; and the ways in the city are covered, and the narrow flreets are full. Some are equally 
delighted with giving and receiving ; but others, though they do not receive any thing, are pleafed 
with giving, merely becaufe they are able to give. And the fpring by its flowers, indeed, renders 
the earth beautiful ; but the feflival by its gifts, which pouring in from every place are every where 

diffufed. 
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in conjunction with the Gods. Confider, therefore, whether it is proper to 
fay, that our difcourfe at preient is celebrated as. true according to nature, or 

how 

difTufed. He therefore who aderts that this Is the mod pleafant part of the year, will not err ; 
fo that, if the whole time of life could be pafled In the fame manner, the iflands of the bleft: 
would not be fo much celebrated by mankind as they are at prcfent. The firft appearance of the 
fwallow Is indeed pleafant, yet docs not prevent labour j but this feflival thinks proper to rcmovs 
from the days of its celebration every thing laborious, and permits us to enjoy minds free fro:T\ 
moleftation. Thefe days free the youth from two-fold fears, one arifing from their preceptors, 
the other from their pedagogues. They alfo make Haves as much as ponfible free, and exhibit 
their power even in thofe In chains, removing forrow from their countenances, and exciting 
fome of them to mirth. They can al"fo perfuade a father who experts the death of his fon, and 
through forrow Is wafting away, and averfe to nourifhment, to be reconciled to his condition, to 
abandon darknefs, lay afide his fqualld appearance, and betake himfelf to the bath : and what 
the moft fkilful in pcrfuafion are unable to accompllih, that the power of the feftival efFe(Sl3. It 
alfo conciliates citizen with citizen, ftranger with ftranger, one boy with another, and womait 
with woman. It likewlfe inftru£ls men not to be avaricious, but to bring forth their gold, and- 
depofit It in the right hands of others.'* He concludes with obferving, •' that the altars of the Gods ' 
in his time did not poflefs all that they did formerly, this being forbidden by the law of the 
Chrlftians ; but that, before this prohibition, much fire, blood, and fume of facrifice afcended to 
heaven from every region, fo that the banquets in honour of the Gods were then fplendid dur- 
ing the fcftivah" 

The moft remarkable circumftance in thefe feftivals was the caufe of this unlverfal joy, which 
was no other than the firm perfuafion that divinity was then pn^fent and propitious, as is evident 
from the following beautiful paflage from Plutarch, in the Trcatife in which he fliows that plea- 
fure is not attainable according to Epicarus: ** Neither the difcourfes (fays he) of thofe that wait 
in the temples, nor the feafons of folemn feftivals, nor any other adllons, or fpeftacles, delight 
us more than thofe things which we ourfclves do concerning the Gods, when we celebrate orgies, 
or join In the dance, or are prcfent at facrificcs, or the grearcll of the myfteries. For then the 
foul is not forrowful, abje£^, and languid, as if converfing with certain tyrants, or dire avengers,, 
which It is reafonable to fuppofe flie then would be ; but where fiie efpeclally thinks and rationally 
conceives divinity is ptefent, there fhe efpeclally banifhes forrow, and fear, and care, and lets 
herfelf loofe even to intoxication, frolic and laughter. In amorous concerns, indeed, as the poet' 
once faid, 

Remembrance of the joys that Venus gave. 

Will fire the bofom of the aged pair. 

But in public proceflions and facrlfices, not only the old man and the old woman, not only the 
poor and the plebeian, but alfo 

The dufty thick-legg'd drab that turns the mill, 

and houfchold flaves and hirelings, are elevated with joy and gladnefs. Banquets and public en- 
tertainments 
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Iiovv f]\all we l^iy ? But it afTerts, in (hort, that every youth is inca])able of 
being at rcfl, cither in body or voice, but that he always feeks to be moved 
and to fpeak ; fometimes exuhing and leaping, dancing and fporting as it 
were with pleafurc, but at other times uttering founds with tvcry kind of 
voice. Other animals, indeed, have no fenfation either of order or diforder 
in motions, which order is denominated rhythm and harmony ; but thofc Gods 
whom wc call aflbciatcs in the choir have beftowed upon us a rhythmical 
and harmonic fenfe, which might agitate us with pleafure, by connedling us 
with each other through tinging and dancing. But the word choir was de- 
nominated from j(^y, as its nitural name. In the firfl: place, however, it h 
neceflary to afk, whether we admit that difcipline firft fubfifts through tlie 
Mufes and Apollo ? or how (hall we fay r 

♦ertalnments are given both by the weahhy and kings ; but thofe which take place at facrifices 
nnd folemnities, when through infpiration we appear to approach very near to a divine nature, are 
attended with much greater joy and pleafurc, in conjunction with honour and veneration. Of this, 
the man who denies a Providence has no portion. For it is not the abundance of wine, nor the 
roafting of meat, which gives delight in folemn feftlvals, but the good hope and belief that divi- 
nity is propitioufly prefent, and gratefully receives what is done. From fome of our feflivals we 
exclude the flute and the crown ; but when divinity is not prefent at the facrifice, as the folemnity 
of the banquet, the reft is impious, is void of fcftivity, and pofTefles nothing of divine fury; or, 
rather, the whole is unpleafant, and even painful." 

OuTE ^laTpiSai TOiv ev Ispoif, cut, Kaipoi rav lopra'TfjLcoVy ovre vpa^eiiy ours o^ti( tu^pctivovaiv Irspsci ftaXXov 
<ij cpu)iM£v H ^p'jiiJLiv auTOi TTEpi $££uv, o/ryta^ovTEf , « ;cop£yovT£f, M Buffiaii tcapovrt;, ^ reXiraug. « yap u; rupawoti 
Titriv ri hivoig KOf^raui OfXiXoyrac irwDcaura h 4't'X*' irtpiXuTTos en xai raTreiw km ^ucQufioij oTrep eixoj hv* aXX* ottou 
fjLa\iaTat oo^tz^si km ^lavotnai Trapsivai top Stov, tKii iAa>u(rr(x Xwroi km ^oQov; km to tppovTiZiiv a'nui(Taiizvy\i rta 
»3o/A£Vfij fJ-exp^ {xidnf km TTM^ia^, KM ysXwTOf a(pin<riv iaurriv, Ev rot; tpatXiKOi; u; o woinTUf etptuKi, 

Km re ytp^v km ypnug^ btthv xp^'^^i Atppo^irm 
MvrjcrajvTai, Kai riffiv eTrmpQn ^ihov nrop. 

ev h 'XOfiTMs KM %JiMi ou ixovQv yspav km ypw^f ov^e Tei'»{ Kat i3l<wTnf, a\\cc km 7raxju<TKt\ni aherpt; Trpo^ 
. fjtuXnv mvovfjLSvn km oiKOTpiQe; km ^nref uTrcynQoui km x^f^o^'^^^ ava^spovrM. 'TrXouffioi; rt Kai $(x<nMuaiv fern- 
a<reii km Trav^MaiM rive; -Trapeia-iv cci 3" f^' lepoig km 9u>?9roXi<aMj, km orav eyyicrra rov ^etou ry eTTivoiix ^aveiv 
ZoKua-i^ (jLirtx Ti/*)}5 km (re^aa-fjiou TroXw ^iapepov<rctv vi^ovriv km xa/J'V «x'"'^'*'' TavT»t5 ou^ev av^pt /xerea-riv aTreyvU' 
uori rvf; Trpovoiaf. ov yap otvou wAjj^oj , ou^e ovrrtJii Kpean to tu^paivov t(mv £V rat; eopraii^ aXXa Kai eX^ij ayaOn 
xat 5b|a TOO vapeivai rov ^eov ft/^EVD, Kai j£;<;Ecrdai ra yivo/ieva Kexa(>i<r(J^evtii' avhov fisv yap erepuv eopruv Kat 
crtpavcv a^aipouf^evy ^eou h %<nx fx>\ Trapovrog, ixTTep lepov SbxiJ? aflfov fcrrj uai avtopraffrov Kai aveiOovffiacrrov 
ro XEi7ro/i£vov, /zaxxov Je oXov artpTref aurv Kai \u7rvp0y. The fame author alfo obferves, in his Treatifc 
on Superftition, ** that holy days, temple fcafts, the being initiated in myfteries, proceffions, with 
public prayers and folemn devotions, were conGdered as the moft agreeable things in human life." 

6 Clin. 
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Clin. That it does. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is void of difcipline, is with us one who has 
never joined a choir ; but he who is difciplined is to be confidered as one 
who has fiifficiently engaged in a choir. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But the whole of a choir confifts in dancing and finging, 

Clin. It is necelfary it fhould. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is properly difciplined will be able to fing 
and dance in a becoming manner. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But let us conlider what it is that we have now afTerted. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. We have fpoken of finging and dancing in a becoming manner. 
But whether or not is it proper to add, that things beautiful ought to be the 
fubjeds of finging and dancing ? 

Clin. This ought to be added. 

Guest. But what, — will he who confiders things beautiful, as beautiful, 
and things bafe, as bafe, and who ufes them as fuch, — will fuch a one be 
better difciplined for us, with refpedt to the choir and mufic, than he who 
is fufficiently able to become fubfervient to that which he confiders as beau- 
tiful in body and voice, but yet docs not rejoice in things beautiful, nor 
hate fuch as are void of beauty ? Or he, who, though he is not altogether 
able to a6t or think rightly, with refpedl: to his voice and body, yet ads 
rightly with refped to pleafure and pain ; embracing fuch things as are beau- 
tiful, and hating fuch as are bafe ? 

Clin. You fpeak, O guefi-, of a mighty difference of difcipline. 

Guest. If, therefore, we three pofTefs a knowledge of the beautiful in 
finging and dancing, we alfo know when any one is properly or impro- 
perly difciplined : but, if we are ignorant of this, we fhall not be able to know 
what is the defence of difcipline, and where it is to be found. Is not this 
the cafe ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the next place, like dogs on the fcent, invef^ 
tigate beautiful figure, melody, finging and dancing. For, if thcfe elude our 

vol. II. G purfuit. 
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purfuit, our difcourfe about proper difcipline, whether Grecian or Barbarian^ 
will be in vain. 

Clin. It will. 

Guest. What figure, therefore, or melody, is it proper to call beautiful ? 
Shall we lay, that in the fame and equal labours the figures and voices of a 
brave and timid foul are fifnilar ? 

Clin. How can they, fince neither are their colours fimilar? 

Guest. Well obferved, my companion. But in mufic there are both 
figures and melody, fince mufic is con verfant with rhythm and harmony. 
So that melody or figure may pofTefs proper rhythm or harmony, but not a 
proper colour, that we may fpeak in the afTimilative way, as the maflers of 
the choir are accuftomed to affimilate. But there is a certain figure or me- 
lody of a timid, and of a brave man ; and it will be proper to call thefe 
things In brave men, beautiful, 'but in the timid, bafe. And that' we may 
not be prolix about thefe particulars, all the figures and melodies which 
limply adhere to the virtue of the foul or body, or to a certain image of it, 
are beautiful ; but the contrary mufl be aflerted with refpedt to the vice of 
the foul or body. 

Clin. You are right ; and we judge that thefe particulars fubfifl in this 
manner. 

Guest. But we muft ftill further confider, whether all of us are fimilarly 
delighted with all choirs, or whether this is far from being the cafe } 

Clin. It is far from being the cafe. 

Guest. What then fhall we fay is the caufe of our error? Is it becaufe 
not the fame things are beautiful to all ? Or fhall we fay that they are the 
fame things, but do not appear to be the fame ? For no one will fay that a 
vicious is better than a virtuous choir ; or that he is delighted with depraved 
figures, but others with a mufe contrary to this. Though, indeed, moft 
men afTert, that the reditude of mufic confifls in a power which imparts 
pleafure to the foul. This, however, is neither to be endured, nor is it holy 
hy any means to make fuch an afTertion. But this is more probably the 
caufe of our error. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. Since the particulars refpe<Sling choirs are imitations of manners 

and 
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and of a<Stlons which take place in all-various fortunes and habits, thofc by 
whom the imitations of manners, whether exprefTed by difcourfe, or melodv, 
or dancing, are approved, either from nature or cuftom, or from both, muft 
neceflarily rejoice in and praife thefe, and denominate them beautiful. But 
thofe to whom they appear contrary to nature, or manners, or cuftom, can 
neither rejoice in nor praife them, but muil: neceflarily denominate them 
bafe. And thofe, again, to whom thefe particulars happen right by nature, 
but the contrary from cuftom ; or right from cuflom, but the contrary from 
nature ; — thefe will denominate things contrary to pleafures, laudable. For 
they will aflert that each of thefe is pleafant, but at the fame time bafe. 
Hence, before others, whom they confider as intelligent perfons, they will 
be afhamed that their body fhould be moved after that manner, and will blufh 
to fing, and to call fuch things beautiful, or deferving ferious attention ; but, 
by themfelves, they v/ill be delighted with them. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmofi: re6litude. 

Guest. Does he then fufler any injury who is delighted with bafe 
figures or melodies ; or do they receive any advantage who are pleafed \^'ith 
the contraries to thefe ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

Guest. Is it only probable, or alfo neceffary, that the fame thing fhould 
happen as takes place when any one, being converfant with the depraved 
habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in and admits them ; 
and yet blames them in jeft, having a dreaming perception of his own de- 
pravity ? For, in this cafe, it is neceflary that he (hould be afTimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, although he fhould be afhamed to praife them. 
But what greater good, or evil, fhall we fay, can poffibly happen to us than 
a thlno: of this kind ? 

Clin. I think, none. 

Guest. But where laws are beautifully eflablifhed, or will be in fome 
future period of time, can we think it will be lawful for poets, in difcipline 
and fport refpeding the Mufes, to teach in their poetical compofitions 
whatever delights them, by rhythm, or melody, or verfe, and to form in 
choirs the boys and young men of well inftituted polities, either to virtue 
or vice ? 

Clin. It is contrary to reafon to fuppofe this would be allowed. 

G 2 Meuil. 
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Megil. For how is It poflible it (hould be ? 

Guest. But, in fhort, it is lawful to a6t in this manner at prefent in all 
cities, except Egypt. 

Clin. But how do you fay a thing of this kind is eflabliflied by law in 
Egypt ? 

Guest. It is wonderful to hear. For, as it appears, they formerly knew 
what we have now faid, that young men hi cities fhould be accuftomcd to 
beautiful figures and beautiful melodies ; and it is one of their itiftitutions to 
exhibit in their temples what thefe are, and what the quahties which they 
pofTefs ; and befides thefe, it is not lawful, either for painters or other arti- 
ficers of figures, to introduce any that are new, or even to think of any 
other than thofe belojiging to their country : nor is it lawful at prefent to 
do this, either in thefe particulars or in the whole of mufic. If you ob- 
lerve, therefore, you will find that paintings and fculptures there, which 
were executed ten thousand years ago, as if they were not of fuch great 
antiquity, are neither more beautiful, nor more deformed, than paintings 
or carvings of the prefent day, but are fafhioned by ju/l the fame art* 

Clin. You fpeak of a wonderful circumftance. 

Guest. It is, however, a circumftance pertaining to law and politics in 
a tranfcendent degree. You will likcwife find other things there of a tri- 
fling nature. But this refpeding mufic is true, and deferves attention, be- 
caufe the legiflator could firmly give laws about things of this kind, and with 
confidence introduce fuch melodies as pofleCTed a natural reditude. But this 
mull be the work of a God,, or of fome divine perfon. Jull: as they fay 
there, that their melodies, which have been preferved for fuch a length of 
time, are the poems of Ifis. So that, as I faid, if any one is able to appre- 
hend the reditude of them, he ought to have the courage to reduce them to 
law and order. For the fearch of pleafure and pain, which is always di- 
rected to the ufe of new mufic, perhaps poflefTes no great power of corrupt- 
ing the confecrated choir by an accufation of its antiquity. It appears, there- 
fore, that the choir of the Egyptians was by no means capable of being cor- 
jrupted, but that the contrary was entirely the cafe. 

Clin, From what you have now faid, it appears that it muftbe fo. 

Guest. May we not, therefore, confidently fay, that a choir is after a 
certain manner properly conneded with Iports and mufic ; and,, that we re- 
joice 
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joice as often as we think that we do well, and, when we rejoice, think we 
do well ? Is it not fo ? 
Clin. It is. 

Guest. But, rejoicing in a thing of this kind, we are incapable of being at 
reft. 

Clin. We are fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, thofe among us that are young men prompt 
to dance ? And do not we who arc old men think that we condudt our- 
felves in a becoming manner in beholding thefe, while we rejoice in their 
fports, and in their celebration of facred fcftivals, fuice lightnefs of body 
fails us at our time of life, — through the defire of which, we thus eftablifh 
games for thofe who are able in the higheft degree to excite in us the 
memory of our juvenile period t 
Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. Shall we therefore confider that which is faid by many of thofe 
who celebrate facred feftivals, as faid in vain, that it is proper to reckon him 
moft wife, and to judge that he will conquer who caufes us to be delighted 
and to rejoice in the greateft degree ? For it is proper, fince we permit fport 
in things of this kind, that we ftiould particularly honour him who caufes 
the greateft number and in the greateft degree to rejoice ; and, as I juft now 
faid, that we ftiould pronounce him victor. Is this, therefore, rightly faid, 
and will a condu61 of this kind be right ? 
Clin. Perhaps fo.. 

Guest. But, O biefted man, we ftiould not haftily judge a thing of this 
kind, but, dividing it into parts, confider after this manner : If any one ftiould 
at any time fimply eftablifti a certain game, but without defining whether 
it is gymnaftic, or equeftrian, or mufical; and, colleding together all the 
inhabitants of the city, fhould proclaim, that he was going to eftablifti a 
conteft for the fake of pleafurc alone, in which (without exprefting the mode 
of conteft) rewards would be affigned for him who gave the fpedlators the 
greateft delight, and that for this he would be confidered as vidtor, and as 
the beft of all thofe engaged in the conteft, — what do we think would be the. 
confequence of this proclamation ? 
Clin. Of what arc you fpeaking ? 

Guest. It is proper that one fhould exhibit, like Homer, a rhapfody,. 
6 another: 
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another the modulation of the harp, another tragedy, and another comedy. 
Nor will it be wonderful, if fome one, by exhibiting prodigies, fhould think 
that he is eipecially vi61orious. But, thefe and an innumerable multitude of 
other champions afTcmbling together, can we fay which of them is juflly the 
vi6lor ? 

Clin. You afk an abfurd thing. For, who can give you an anfwer to this 
queftion, unlefs he has himfelf been an auditor of each of the champions ? 

Guest. Are you therefore willing that I myfelf fhould reply to this 
abfurd queftion ? 

Clin. How is it poffible I fhould not ? 

Guest. If, therefore, very little children were to judge in this affair, they 
would give the palm of vidory to him who exhibited prodigies : or would 
they not ? 

Clin. How fliould they do ottierwife ? 

Guest, The greater boys, however, would give the preference to thofe that 
exhibited comedies; but fuch women as are better educated than others, 
young men, and perhaps almofl the whole multitude, would prefer the 
tragedians. 

Clin. Perhaps To. 

Guest. But perhaps we old men fhould hear with the mofl pleafure the 
rhapfodift when properly handling the Iliad and Odyfley, or fome of the 
works of Hefiod, and fhould by far proclaim him the vidor of all the others. 
Ought we not, therefore, after this to fhow who is properly the vi6lor in 
thefe contefh ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. It is evident that both I and you ought neceffarily to confefs, that 
he will be properly the vidtor whom thofe of our age judge to be fo : for the 
{kill which we derive from age appears to be every where by far the befl of 
all political concerns. 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. I therefore grant thus much to the multitude, that mufic ought 
to be judged by pleafure, yet not by the pleafure it imparts to every man, — but 
that, nearly, that is the mofl beautiful mufe which delights the befl of men, 
and fuch as are fufficiently difciplined ; but efpecially when it delights a man 
who excells in virtue and difcipline. On this account we fay that judges of 

thefe 
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thefe things require virtue, becaufe they ought to participate of prudence and 
fortitude. For a true judge ought not to learn how to judge from another, 
and thus become as it were ftupefied by the clamours of the muhitudc, and 
his own ignorance. But he ought to p ffefs fortitude, becaufe, though he 
ihould be endued with knowledge, he ought not, through floth and timidity, 
to give an unjuft decifion from the fame mouth with which when about to 
judge he invoked the Gods. For a judge does not fit as a difclple, but 
rather, as it is jufl he (hould, as a mafter of the fpe61ators, and as one v\ ho 
is averfe to things which do not afford the fpe6tators a fit and proper pleafure. 
For it was allowed by the antient and Grecian law, as by that of Sicily and 
Italy at prcfent, that the multitude of fpe61ators fhould decide who was 
vidtor, by holding up their hands : but this corrupted the poets themfelves, 
who wrote according to the depraved pleafure of vulgar judges ; fo that 
the fpedators both difciplined themfelves and the poets. It like wife cor- 
rupted the pleafures of the theatre. For, as it is here proper that the fpe61ators 
(hould always hear of manners better than their own, and thus obtain a more 
excellent pleafure, the very contrary to this takes place at prefent. What 
then does the prefent difcourfe wifh to lignify ? Confider whether it is this. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. My difcourfe appears to me to have thrice or four times revolved 
to the fame thing, that difcipline is the drawing and leading of youth to 
that which is called by the law, right reafon, and which the moll: worthy 
and antient men have found by experience to be truly right. That the foul 
of a youth, therefore, may be accuftomed by law, and by thofe who are 
perfuaded by law, not to rejoice in things contrary, but to be delighted or 
afflided with the fame things as an old man ; for the fake of this, thofe po- 
etical compofitlons called odes, and which are truly epodes, or incantations 
to the foul, are compofed at prefent, and which haftily tend to that kind of 
fymphony of which we are fpeaking. But fince the fouls of boys are inca- 
pable of engaging in ferious purfuits, fports and odes were inflituted by the 
leglflator. Jufl as, in curing difeafed and imbecil bodies, phyficians endea- 
vour to introduce ufeful food in pleafant meats and drinks, but noxious food 
in fuch as are bitter, that they may be rightly accuflomed to embrace the 
one, and hate the other. A proper leglflator will perfuade the poet to do 
the fame in beautiful and laudable words; and will compel him, if he cannot 

be 
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be perfuaded, that when he produces figures of temperate, brave, and, in 
fhort, of all good men, in rhythms, and melodies in harmonies, he Ihall 
produce them properly. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O gueft, does it appear to you that this is done at 
prefent in other cities ? For I do not know of any city in which what you 
fpeak of takes place, except ours, and that of the Lacedi^emonians. But 
in other cities there are always fomc new regulations about dancing, and 
the reft of the mufic ; and this not from any mutation in the laws, but 
from certain inordinate pleafures, which are very far from remaining per- 
petually the fame, like thofc Egyptian regulations which you related, but 
continually vary. 

Guest. Moft excellent, O Clinias ! But if I have appeared to you, as 
you fay, to affert thefe things as exifting at prefent, I fhall not wonder that 
I have done this in confequence of not clearly unfolding my meaning. But 
having fpoken about certain particulars, which I wifhed to take place, re- 
fpe61ing mufic, I perhaps appeared to you to fpeak as if they a6lually exifted 
at prefent. For, to blame a thing which is incurable, and which is very far 
advanced in error, is by no means pleafant, though fometimes necefTary, 
But, as we are thus far agreed, will you not fay that thcfe things fubfift 
among us, and thofe, more than among the other Greeks ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But if they (hould alfo take place among others, would they not 
be better condudled than at prefent ? 

Clin. By far better, if they fubfifted as you juft now faid they ought to 
fubfift, and as they fubfift among thbfe and with us. 

Guest. Shall we then agree at prefent, that the things afTerted by you, 
in every kind of difcipline and mufic, are thefe : that poets fhoulcl be com- 
pelled to afTert that a good man, being temperate and juft, is happy and 
blefled, whether he is large and robuft, fmall and weak, rich or poor ; but 
that an unjuft man is miferable, and pafTes his days in forrow, though he 
fhould be richer than Cinyras or Midas ? A poet, therefore, if he fpcaks 
rightly, will fay to us : I fhall never mention rtor confider him as a man, 
who does not perform with juftice, and poffefs every thing which is denomi- 
nated beautiful in condu61. Such a one too, being juft, will defire to con- 
tend with his enemies in clofe engagement. But he who is unjuft will 
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neither dare to behold bloody flaughter, nor to vanquiih, running, the Thra- 
cian Boreas, nor will he acquire any of thofe thhigs which are denominated 
good. For the things which are called by the many good, are not rightly 
denominated. For it is faid that health is the befl thing ; beauty the next ; 
ilrength the third ; and riches the fourth. And an innumerable multitude 
of other things are called good. Thus, to fee and hear acutely, and to 
poflefs in a proper manner all fuch things as belong to the fenfes ; likewife 
to do in a tyrannical manner whatever you pleafe, appears to be good. And 
belides this, it is confidered as the end - of all bleflednefs to become in the 
moft rapid manner immortal, while pofTeffing all thefe. But you and 1 lay 
that all thefe are the beft of pofleffions to jufl: and holy men, but that to 
unjufl men they are the worfl of all things, beginning the enumeration 
from health. For to be well, to fee, hear, and pofTefs the other fenfes, and, 
in fhort, to live, is the greateft evil, though a man fhould be immortal 
through the whole of time, and pofTcfs every thing that is called good, if all 
thefe are npt attended with juftice and every virtue. But it is a lefs evil to 
live in this manner for the fhortefl time. I think that your poets fhould 
fpeak in this manner, and that you fliould perfuadc and compel them to do 
fo, and to inllrud: the youth, through rhythms and harmonies, confequcnt 
to thefe affcrtions. Do you perceive this ? For I clearly affert, that the 
things which are called evil are good to the unjud, but evil to the jufl ; 
but that things good are truly good to the good, but evil to the wicked. 
Do, therefore, you and I agree in what is faid, or not ? 

Clin. We appear partly to agree, and partly not. 

Guest. Perhaps 1 have not perfuaded you that he is not happy, but 
clearly wretched, who alone poffefles in himfelf injuftice and infolence, 
though he ihould be healthy and rich, and a tyrant to the end of life ; and, 
befides all thefe, fliould be endued with uncommon ftrength of body, in 
conjuiidion with immortality, and fliould never experience any of thofe 
things which are called evils. 

CiJN. You fpeak mofi: truly. 

Guest. Be it fb then. But what ought we to fay after this? If he is 
valiant, and ftrong, and beautiful, and rich, and accomplifhes through the 
whole of life whatever he defires, — will he not neceffarily appear to you, 
if he is unjufl ^nd infolent, to live in a fhameful manner ? 
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Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Will he not alfo appear to you to live badly ? 

Clin. This will not in a fimilar manner appear to me. 

Guest. B«t will you not admit that he muft live unpleafantly, and in a 

manner contrary to his intereft ? 

Clin. How can I admit this ? 

Guest. How? If a God, my friends, ihould canfe us to agree in fenti- 
ment, as we now nearly difTent from each other. For thefe things appear 
to me fo necelTary, that Crete, O friend Clinias, does not more clearly ap- 
pear to be an ifland. And if I were a legiflator, I would endeavour to 
compel the poets, and all the other inhabitants of the city, to fpeak in this 
manner : and I would ordain, that nearly the greatefl of all punifhments 
fhould be inflided on him who fhould aflert, in the country to which he be- 
longed, that there are certain men of a bafe charadler who lead a pleafant life; 
or that fome things are advantageous and lucrative, but others more juft. 
And I would perluade my citizens to aflert maiiy other things, contrary to 
what arc now advanced by the Cretans and Lacedasmonians, as it appearsy 
and, indeed, by the refl of mankind. For, by Jupiter and Apollo, O bed 
of men ! if we fhould aik thofe Gods who gave us laws, whether the moft 
juft is the moft pleafant life, or whether there are two certain lives, one of 
which is moft pleafant, and the other moft juft:— if, in anfwer to our inquiry, 
they fhould fay there are two lives, we might, perhaps, again afk them (if 
we inquire properly) which we ought to call moft happy ; thofe who lead 
the moft juft, or thofe who lead the moft pleafant life. If they fhould fay, 
thofe who lead the moft pleafant life, their anfwer would be abfurd. But I 
am defirous that a thing of this kind fhould not be faid by the Gods, but ra- 
ther by our fathers and legiflators. I fhall therefore put the fame queftion 
to my father and legiflator, and I fliall fuppofe him to reply, that he who lives 
the moft pleafant life is the moft bleffed. After this, 1 fhall thus inter- 
rogate him : O father, do you not wifh me to live moft happily ? But you 
never ceafe exhorting me to live moft juftly. He, Therefore, who a6ls in this 
manner, whether he is a legiflator or a father, adls I think abfurdly, and 
fpeaks inconfiftently. But if he fliould evince that the moll: juft life is the 
moft bleffed, every one who hears him may, I think, inquire what it is 
which the law praiies in that life as good and beautiful, and better than 

pleafure. 
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pleafure. For, what good feparatc from pleafure can be prefeiit to the juft 
man ? Can it be lliid that renown and praiie, both from men and Gods, are 
good and beautiful, but at the fame time unpleafant ? and that the contrary 
is true with refped: to infamy ? We fhall fay. By no means, O legiflator. 
But is neither to do an injury, nor to fuffer one, unpleafant indeed, but at the 
fame time good, or beautiful ? And are other things pleafant, but fhameful 
and bafe ? 

Clin. How can they ? 

Guest. The rcafon, therefore, which neither feparatcs the pleafant and 
the jufl, nor the good and the beautiful, is perfuafive, if to nothing elfe, yet 
at leail: to the wifli to live a holy and juft life. So that the dlfcourfe of the 
legiflator will be moft fhameful and difcordant, if he denies that thefe things 
are fo. For no one will voluntarily wifh to be perfuaded to do that which is 
not attended with more joy than forrow. But that which is beheld afar off 
affe6ts every one, as I may fay, and even boys, with a dark vertigo. The 
legiflator, therefore, difperfing the darknefs, (hall efl:abliih for us an opinion 
the contrary to this ; and fliall perfuade the citizens, by cuftom, and praife, 
and arguments, that both things jufl and unjufl: are involved in fhade ; and 
that things unjufl, which appear contrary to the jufl:, being furveyed by the 
unjufl and depraved man, (eem to be pleafant, but things jufl, mofl unplea- 
fant : but when they are furveyed by the jufl: man, they appear to be en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But which of thefe decifions, fhall we fay, is mofl true ? Whe- 
ther is it that of the worfe, or of the better foul ? 

Clin. Neceflarily, that of the better foul. 

Guest. It is neceflary, therefore, that an unjufl life fliould not only be 
more bafe and depraved, but, in reality, more unpleafant, than a juft and 
holy life. 

Clin. It appears fo, my friend, according to the prefent reafoning. 

Guest. A legiflator, therefore, who is in the leaft degree ufeful, though 
what we have now aflerted fhould notfubflft in this manner, — yet, as there 
IS not any thing elfe which can be more advantageous to youth, he will ven- 
ture to aflert it, though falfe, for their good ; becaufe he will thus be 
enabled to lead them to ad juflly, not by force, but willingly. 

H z Clin- 
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CliK. Truth, indeed, O gueft, is beautiful and ftable : but it does not 
appear eafy to perfuade. 

Guest. Be it fb. But that fable of the Sidonian, though improbable^ 
yet eafily perfuades, as well as an innumerable multitude of others. 

Clin. What fable ? 

Guest. That, teeth being once Town, armed men were produced from 
them. For this may ferve as a great example to a legiflator, that any one 
may perfuade the fouls of young men to whatever he pkales. So that he 
ought, by confidering, to find out nothing elfe than by what means he 
may confer, through perfuafion, the greateft good on the city ; and (hould,, 
by every poflible contrivance, difcover after what manner the whole of fuch 
an aflbciation may always fpeak one and the lame thing about thefe par- 
ticulars, through the whole of life, in odes, fables, and difcourfes. But if 
it appears to you to be otherwise, no difcord will arife from this diiference 
in opinion, 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can doubt about thefe 
particulars* 

Guest. I will, therefore, continue my dilcourfe. I fay then, that it is 
neceflary to insinuate, as by enchantment, all the choirs, which are three, 
into the young and tender fouls of boys, together with all fuch other beau- 
tiful things as we have fpoken of, and which yet remain for us to difcuis. 
But the principal thing among them is this : that if the life which is pro- 
nounced by the Gods to be the moft pleafant, and the beft, appears to be the 
fame with that which we have defcribed, we fhall have fpoken moft truly, 
and (hall more perfuade thole whom we ought to perfuade, than if we had 
alTerted any thing clfe. 

Clin. What you fay muft be granted. 

Guest. In the firft place, therefore, the puerile choir of Mufes Ihould 
enter, being about to ling things of this kind, with all pollible earneftnefs 
to the whole city. In the fecond place, that choir which confifts of men 
thirty years old (hall invoke the God P2ean as a witnefs of the truth of what 
is faid, and Ihall befeech him, together with the divinity Perfuafion, to be 
propitious to the youth. But it is neceflary that there fhould be a third choir, 
confifting of thofe who are between thirty and fixty years old. But the my- 
thologifts about the fame odes, who are more advanced in years than thefe, 
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as they will no longer be able to fing to the harp, ought agreeably to a 
divine oracle to be difmifTed. 

Clin. Who do you mean, O gueft, by thefe third choirs? for I do not 
clearly underftand what you wifli to fay about them. 

GuES-T. Thefc are nearly thofe for whofe (ake moft of the above affer- 
tions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet underftand : endeavour therefore to fpeak yet 
clearer. 

Guest. We faid, if I remember, in the beginning of this difcourfe, that 
the nature of every youth was fo ardent, that it could not be at reft either 
in body or voice, but that it was always fpeaking and leaping without order; 
and that no other animal poffeiTed a fenfe of the order of both thefe, but 
that this was alone the province of the nature of man. We likewife faid, 
that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, but harmony to 
that of the voice, when the ftiarp and the flat are riainglal together ; and 
that both together are denominated a choir. We ftill further aflerted, that 
the Gods, commiferating our nature, gave us Apollo and the Mufes as our 
aflbciates in and leaders of the choir ; and Bacchus (if we recoiled) as the 
third. 

Clin. How is it poffible we ftiould not remember ? 

Guest. We have therefore fpoken concerning the choir of Apollo and 
the Mufes : and hence it is neceflary that we ftiould fpeak rcfpeding the 
third and remaining choir, or that of Bacchus. 

Clin. Inform me how you mean : for a Bacchic choir of old men ap- 
pears, on the firft hearing, to be very abfurd ; if thofe who form this choir 
exceed thirty, fo as to be from fifty to fixty years old. 

Guest. You f{)€ak mofl truly. But I think reafon is requifite, that it 
may appear how this may be opportunely accomplifhed. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Do we therefore agree in what has been previoufly faid? 

Clin, Refpeding what ? 

Guest. That every man and boy, thofe who are free, and thofe who arc 
{laves, the male and the female, and in fhort the whole city, fhould fuig 
thefe things to the whole city without ceafing, according to all the varieties 
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of harmony, fo as that thofc who fing the hymns may experience an infa- 
tiable pleafure. 

Clin. How is it poflible not to acknowledge that thefe things ought to be 
fo? 

Guest. But by what means will the beft part of the city, and which is 
moft capable of perfuading by age, in conjun6lion with prudence, be able, 
by finging the moft beautiful things, to be the caufe of the greateft good ? 
or fhall we foolifhly omit that which will be the mofi: principal thing in the 
mofi: beautiful and mod ufeful odes ? 

Clin. In confequence of what has been juft now faid, it is impoflible to 
omit it. 

Guest. How then will it be accompliflied in a becoming manner ? Con- 
fider, if in this way. 
Clin. How? 

Guest. Every one wlio is more advanced in age, being full of fluggifh- 
nefs with refpe£t to odes, will be lefs delighted with thefe ; and by how 
much the older and more modefl he is, by fo much the more will he necef. 
larily be aihamed to fing. Will it not be fo ? 
Clin. It will. 

Guest. He will therefore be fliil more alhamed to fing, {landing up- 
right m the theatres, before an all-various multitude of men ; efpecially if 
the choir, like thofe that contend for vi6lory when exercifmg their voice, 
fhould be compelled to fuig though lean and fading; for, thus circum- 
danced, they will not fmg without moledation and fhame, and, when they 
do, it will be without alacrity. 

Clin. You fpeak of things mod necedary. 

Guest. How then diall we render thein difpofcd to engage in odes with 
alacrity ? Shall we not ordain by law, in the fird place, that boys Ihall not 
by any means tade wine till they are eighteen years old ? For we ought to 
teach them, that it is not proper to deduce like a river, fire to fire, into the 
body and foul, before they begin to engage in manly labours ; but that we 
Should dread the furious habit of youth. In the next place, we diould in- 
form them that wine is to be moderately ufed till they arc thirty years old, 
and that young men diould by all means avoid intoxication and abundance 
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of wine. But when they have attained the fortieth year, then they may be 
allowed to attend feafts, to Invoke the other Gods, and befeech Bacchus to 
be prefent at the myflic ceremonies and fports of the old men ; for this 
divinity beftowed wine upon men as a remedy againft the aufterity of old 
age, that through this we might acquire a fecond youth, forget forrow, and 
render the manners of our foul fofter, — juft as iron is foftened by the adioii 
of fire. In the firfl place, therefore, will not every one who is thus affe£t- 
ed, be willing, with more alacrity and lefs fhame, not indeed in a great 
but in a moderate multitude, nor among flrangers, but his familiars, to fing, 
and, as we have often faid, to enchant?. 

Clin, Very much fo. 

Guest. This mode then vv^ill not be altogether improper to induce them 
to join with us in finging, 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But with what voice, and with what mufe, will thefe men fing? 
or is it not evident that it will be with fuch a one as is adapted to them ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But which will be adapted to divine men ? Will it not be that 
of choirs ? 

Clin. We indeed, O gueft, and thefe, are not able to fing any thing 
elfe than that which we have learnt in the choirs, having been accuftomed 
thus to fing. 

Guest, It is reafonable it fhould be fo. For you have not in reality been 
partakers of the moil beautiful finging ; and this becaufe your government 
is rather military than civil. Hence your young men are like a compadi 
multitude of colts feeding together in herds. And no one of your people, 
taking to himfelf his own offspring, commits him as it were to a groom, 
that his fiercenefs may be tamed, and that he may be gently and mildly 
educated, and from whom he may receive every thing proper to the difci- 
pline of youth ; whence he may not only become a good foldier, but an able 
governor of a city, and one who, in the beginning we faid, would be more 
warlike than the foldiers of Tyrtaeus, and would always and every where, 
both in private and public, honour the pofTefiiion of fortitude, as ranking ia 
the fourth, and not in the firfl place among the virtues. 

Clin. 
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Clim. I do not know, O guefl of ours, for what reafon you again de- 
gracV our Icsfiflators. 

Guest. It is not my intention, excellent man, to do fo, if I do it ; but 
where reafon leads, there, if you are willing, we will dired our courfe. For 
if we pofTefs a mufe more beautiful than that of the choirs, and the com- 
mon theatres, we will endeavour to impart this to fuch as we faid were 
alhamed of that mufe, and endeavoured to participate of one more beautiful. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, it is proper that this (hould be prefent to 
all whom a certain grace follows, that either the grace itfelf alone (hould be 
the moft approved, or a certain re<a:itude, or, in the third place, advantage. 
Thus, for example, a grace follows food and drink, and every kind of ali- 
ment, and this grace we call pleafure : but if it contributes to health, we 
denominate it redlitude and utility, 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Thus, too, a grace follows difcipline, which is alfb called plea- 
fure ; and the truth refulting from difcipline is denominated redlitude and 
advantage, the beneficial and the becoming. 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. But what ? In the artificial produ6lion of fimilitudes, when 
pleafure is the rcfult of fuch produdions, may not fuch pleafure be mofl 
juflly denominated a grace ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But, in fhort, the equality of fuch things, rather than pleafure, 
renders them fuch and fo great. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Hence that alone can be rightly judged by pleafure, which nei- 
ther affords a certain advantage, nor truth, nor fimilitude ; nor yet again is 
the caufe of any injury, but which alone fubfifts for the fake of that grace 
which follows other things, and which may be moft beautifully denominated 
pleafure, when none of thefe attend it. 

Clin. Do you alone fpeak of innoxious pleafure ? 

Guest. I do ; I fay that this is fport, when it is neither the caufe of any 
thing detr'mental or advantageous, which deferves ferious confidcration. 

Clin. 
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Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. Shall we not then afTert, from what has been now faid, that it 19 
fit all imitations fhould be judged in the leaft degree by plcafure and falfe 
opinion, and in like manner, all equality ? For it docs not follow, that be- 
caufe this thing appears to fome one to be equal, or fome one is delighted 
with thatj that therefore this thing is equal, or that poflcffcs fymmctry ; 
but it is fo from truth, the moft of all things, 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Do we not therefore fay, that all mufic is afTimilative and imita- 
tive ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. In the fmalleft degree, therefore, when any one fays that mufic 
is to be judged by pleafurc, is fuch an alfertion to be admitted, and in the 
fmalleft degree is fuch a mufic to be inquired after as a ferious thing, if it is 
any where to be found ; but thai mufic alone is to be explored which pof- ^ 
feffes fimiiitude by its imitation of the beautifiiL 

Clin. Mofl true. 

Guest. Thofe, therefore, that inquire after the moft beautiful (inging, 
and the moft beautiful mufe, ought, as it appears, to explore not that which 
is pleafant in each of thefe, but that which is right. For the rcditude of 
imitation, as we have faid, confifts in exprefling the magnitude and quality 
of that which it reprefents, fuch as they are. 

Clin. How fhould it not be fo? 

Guest. But every one will acknowledge this with refpeft to mufic, that 
all poems are an affimilation and imitation of it. Or, do you think that all 
poets, auditors, and players, will not afTent to this ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But it is proper, as it appears, to know refpe£ting every poem, 
what kind of a thing it is, if any one wifhes not to err in deciding upon it. 
For he who does not know what the cfTence of it means, nor of what it is 
the image, will never underftand the rectitude or crroneoufnefs of its inteu* 
lion. 

Clin. It is impoffible he fhould. 

Guest. But can he who does not know the reditude of a performance 
ever be able to know whether it is well or iil accomplifhed ? 1 do not indeed 
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fpeak in a manner perfedly clear ; but, perhaps, I fluall thus fpeak with 
more perfpicuity. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. There are ten thoufand fimilitudes which have reference to the 
fight. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. What then ? If any one is ignorant what each of the imitated 
bodies is, can he ever know whether it is properlyre prefented ? as, for in- 
ftance, whether the reprefentation poflefTes the joints and refpe6live mem- 
bers of the body, their pofitions, number, and quality, fuch as they ought 
to be, and befides all thefe, the proper colours and figures ; or, on the con- 
trary, whether all thefe are exhibited in a difordered manner. Do you 
think that any one can at all know thefe particulars who is unacquainted 
with the animal which is imitated ? 

Clin. How (hould he I 

Guest. But if any one knows that it is a man who is painted, or other- 
wife reprefented, and that he has received all his parts, colours and figures, 
from art, would it be neceffary that he who knows this fhould likewife 
readily know whether the reprefentation is beautiful, or whether it is in 
any refped: defe6tive in beauty ? 

Clin. We fhould all of us, O guefi-, as I may fay, know the beautiful 
parts of animals. 

Guest. You fpeak with perfect propriety. I^ it not therefore neceffary, 
that a prudent judge fhould poffefs thefe three things about every image, 
both in painting and mufic ? In the firfl place, that he Ihould know what 
the thing is ; in the fecond place, that it pofTefTcs re6litude ; and, in the 
third place, that the image is properly executed iu words, melodies, and. 
rhythms ? 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, omit to fpeak concerning the difficulty 
which is in mufic. For, fince it is more celebrated than other images, it re- 
quires more caution than the refl". For he who errs in this will be injured 
in the greatefl degree, fince he will thus conciliate to himfelf depraved man- 
ners. But it is mofl difficult to be known, becaufe poets are more depraved 
than the Mufes. For thefe are incapable of erring to fo great a degree as, 

ill 
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in fafhionlng the words of men, to give the figure and melody of women; 
or, In compofing the melody and figures of thofe who are free, to harmo- 
nize together the rhythms of flavcs and the free-born ; or, in exhibiting 
rhythms and liberal figures, to affign a melody or difcourfe contrary to the 
rhythms. Befides this, they will never place together the voices of beafts, 
and men, and inflruments, and every kind of noife, as imitating one cer- 
tain thino-. But human poets combine things of this kind together in the 
greatefl degree, and irrationally mingle them with each other, exciting fuch 
men by thefe means to laugh, who, as Orpheus fays, " are allotted the ele- 
gance of delight." For they perceive all thefe particulars mingled toge- 
ther : and, befides this, the poets dilacerate rhythm and figures feparate from 
melody, arranging naked words in meafure ; producing melody and rhythm 
without words ; and employing the naked found of the harp and the pipe. 
Among which particulars, it is very difficult to know the intention of the 
rhythm and harmony which fubfifl without words, and to which of the imi- 
tations deferving to be mentioned they are fimilar. But it is neceffary to 
confider every thing of this kind as replete with ruflicity ; as immoderately 
loving fwiftnefs without falling, and the voice of wild beafls, and on this 
account ufing the melody of the harp and the pipe for other purpofes than 
dancing and finging. But to ufe either of thefe inflruments unaccompanied 
with words, is full of all unlkilfulnefs and legerdemain. But the reafon of 
this is as follows: We do not confider that we ought not to employ our Mufes 
when we are fifty, or thirty, years old, but we ought to find out when it is 
proper. Our difcourfe, however, appears to me, from what has been faid, 
to flgnify thus much concerning the mufe belonging to choirs, that it is ne- 
ceffary thofe who are fifty years old fhould be better inftruded than others 
in the particulars belonging to finging. For they mufl necefTarily pofTefs a 
proper fenfation and knowledge of rhythms and harmonies. Or how can 
they know the redlitude of melodies ; to what the Doric harmony is proper 
or improper ; and whether the rhythm which the poet has united to it is 
right, or not ? 

Clin. It is evident that they cannot by any means. 

Guest. But the numerous vulgar are ridiculous in thinking that they fuf- 
jficieatly know what is well harmonized, and pofTeffes proper rhythm, and 
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what is not fo : for thefe have been comjie/kd to fing and walk in rhythm. 
But in confeqiience of doing each of thefe ignorantly, they wonld not fyl- 
logize as follows : Every melody, when it pofTeffes things which accord, 
fubfifts in a proper manner ; but when it does not poffefs things which ac- 
cord, it is defedive. 

Clin. Moft neceffarily fo. 

Guest. What then? Can he who does not underftand what it poffefles, 
and what its definition is, know, as we have faid, how it properly fubfifts at 
any time in any one ? 

CiiN. How is it pofTible he (hould ? 

Guest. This then, as it appears, we have now difcovered, that thofe 
fmgers which we have now called upon, and have after a manner compelled 
to fmg voluntarily, ought from neceflity to be diiciplined thus far, as to be 
able each of them to follow the progreffions of the rhythms, and the chords 
of the melodies, that, perceiving the harmonies and the rhythms, they may 
choofe fuch as are fit to be fung by fo many, and by fuch particular perfons ; 
and, thus linging, may themfelves immediately be innocently delighted, and 
thus induce young men to embrace worthy manners. But, being thus far in- 
truded, they will participate of a more accurate difcipline than that which 
is dire61ed to the multitude, and to poets themfelves. For, in the third place, 
it is by no means neceflary that a poet ihould know whether the imitation 
is beautiful or not ; but it is nearly neceffary that he fhould know this of 
harmony and rhythm. But all the three ought to be known for the fake of 
choofing the mofl beautiful, and the fecond ; for other wife they will never 
become a fufficient enchantment to youth to the acquifition of virtue. And 
thus, that which our difcourfe intended in the beginning, viz. that it might 
afford proper adillance to the choir of Bacchus, has been accomphfhed by 
lis to the utmofl of our ability. But let us confider whether this (hould be 
accomplifhed in this manner. For fuch an affembly mufl neceffarily be tu - 
multuous, in confequence of the com potation proceeding to a greater degree, 
which we fuppofed in the beginning of our difcourfe muft neceffarily happen 
to drinking aflfociations of the prefent day. 

Clin. It is neceffary it fhould. 

Guest. But every one becoming lighter than himfelf will be elevated 
5 and 
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and delighted; will be filled with freedom of fpeech; and in this condition 
will not hear him who is near him, but will confider himfelf fufficient both 
to govern himfelf and others. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Have wc not faid, that, when thefe things take place, the fouls 
of the drinkers, being rendered fervid, will become more foft and juvenile, 
like iron heated in the fire ? fo that they may be eafily led, as when 
they were young, by thofe who arc able and know how to inftrudt and 
fafhion them : but that he who is able to fafhion them is the fame as he who 
was then faid to be a good legiflator, by whofe laws refpcding compotation 
he may be reftraincd who is confident and audacious, and more impudent 
than is proper, and who is unwilling to endure order with refpedl to filence, 
dlfcourfe, drinking, and the mufe ; and may be willing to ad: in a contrary 
manner in every refped ; fending out againft advancing and bafe confi- 
dence, the moft beautiful oppofing fear, in conjundtion with juflice ; which 
divine fear wc have denominated fhame and modefty. 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. But the guardians and fabricators of thefe laws ought, as leaders 
of thofe that are not fober, to be themfelves free from perturbation and 
ebriety ; without which it is more difficult to fight againfl intoxication than 
to contend with enemies without uiiterrified leaders. But he who is un- 
willing to be perfuaded by thefe, and by the leaders of Bacchus who arc 
more than fixty years old, fuftains an equal, and indeed a greater difgrace 
than he who is unperfuadcd by the leaders of Mars. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. If fuch ebriety and fuch fport were adopted, would not fuch 
drinking affociates derive great utility from thence, and be more conjoined 
in friendfhlp than before, and not be enemies as at prefent ? Would not 
likewife the whole of their afTociation be according to law, in confequcnce 
of the fober being the leaders of the intoxicated ? 

Clin. Certainly, if the ebriety was conducted in the manner you now 
fpeak of. 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to blame the gift of Bacchus fimply^ 
as if it were evil, and not worthy to be received into the city. For much 
more might yet be faid to this purpofe ; though I (hould be fearful to diC" 

Clofe 
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clofc to the multitude the greateft good which this divinity imparts, becaufc 
men when they hear it will not receive and underftaad it as they ought. 

Clin. What is that good ? 

Guest. A certain narration and rumour has devolved to us, that this God 
was once difordered in his mind by his mother Juno, and that on this ac- 
count he introduced the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the infane choir, 
that he might take vengeance on the Goddefs. It is further reported, that 
for this purpofe he beflowed wine upon mankind. But I leave things of this 
kind to be laid by thofe who think that they can aflert them with fafety re- 
fpecling the Gods. Thus much, however, I know, that no animal is born 
with fuch, and fo much, intelligence as is proper to it, when it acquires a 
perfedion of intellect. But every animal, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper prudence, rages and vociferates in a difordered man- 
ner ; and when any one flays it Vapidly, it again leaps without order '. But 
we may recoiled that we faid thefe were the principles of mufic and gym- 
naftic. 

Clin. We do recolledl. 

Guest. Did we not alfo fay, that this principle imparted to us the fcnfe 
of rhythm and harmonyi and that Apollo, the Mufes, and Bacchus, were 
the caufes of thefe ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But wine, according to the aflertions of fome, was given to men 
as a punifhment, that they might be rendered, through it, infane. Agree- 
ably, however, to what has now been afferted by us, it is on the contrary a 
medicine ; and was imparted that the foul might acquire fhame, but the 
body health and ftrength. 

Clin. You have \ery beautifully, O gueft, reminded us of what has been 
faid. 

Guest. But now the half of the particulars pertaining to the choir is 
complete. Shall we finifli or omit the remaining part ? 

.Clin. What parts do you fpeak of; and how do you divide each of them ? 

Guest. According to us, the whole of the choir is the whole of difci-. 
pline. But, of this, one part confifts in vocal rhythms and harmonies. 

« Viz. in another life : for the foul carries with it into another tlic habits and manners 
vhich it poflfcfled in the prefent life, 

Clin, 
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Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But the other in the motion of the body, which has rhythm in 
common with the motion of the voice, but figure peculiar toitfelf: but, 
in the former part, melody is the motion of the voice. 
Clin. Mofl true. 

Guest. I know not, therefore, after what manner we have denomi- 
iiated things pertaining to the voice, which extend as far as to the foul, 
and contribute to the difcipline of virtue, mi^c. 
Clin. They were rightly called fo. 

Guest. But things pertaining to the body, which we have called dan'*- 
cing in fport, if fuch a motion fliould extend as far as to the virtue of the 
body, we fhould denominate the artificial leading of it to this purpofe^ 
gymnaftic. 

Clin. Moft right.- 

GuEST. But we appear to have fpoken fufficiently of that part of mufic, 
which we have faid is the half of the choir. Shall we, therefore, fpeak of 
the remaining half, or how fhall we do ? 

Clin. O mofV excellent man, who art difcourfing with Cretans and La-- 
cedaemonians, as you have fpoken fufficiently about mufic, but gymnaflic 
remains yet to be difcuffed, whxit do you think each of us ought to reply 
to your interrogation ? 

Guest. I (hall fay that you have perfpicuoufly anfwered by your queftion. 
For 1 underftand that your prefent interrogation is, as 1 have laid, an anfwer, 
and, befides this, a mandate to difcufs the particulars about gymnaftic. 

Clin. You apprehend my meaning excellently well ; and therefore dlf- 
eufs thcfe particulars. 

Guest. We fliall do fo : for it is not very difficult to fpeak about things 
known to both of you. And befides, you are far more Ikilled in this art 
than in that of mufic. 

Clin, You nearly fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, the principle of this fport, every animal bein<y. 
naturally accuftomed to leap ? But man, as we have faid, receiving a fenfa 
of rhythm, generated and brought forth dancing. And melody, recalling to 
mind, and exciting rhythm, thefe two, communicating with each other^, . 
brought forth the choii*. and fport, 
Clin. Mofl true. 

GU£ST» 
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Guest. One part of this we have faid we have already difcuffed, and 
that we fhould in the next place endeavour to difcufs the remaining part. 
Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will, therefore, firft of all briflg to a conclufion the choir 
of intoxication, if it is agreeable to you. 
Clin. Of what are yovi fpeaking ? 

Guest. If any city fhould ufe drinking aflbciations as a ferious concern, 
with law and order, and as an exercife to the acquifition of temperance, 
and fhould not at the fame time avoid other pleafures, but in a fimilar 
manner fhould engage in them for the fake of fubduing them, after this 
manner it may be allowed to ufe all thefe. But if it ufes drinking aflfo- 
ciations as fport, and gives permifTion to any one to drink when he pleafes, 
and with whom he pleafes, and to engage in any other purfuit without 
reflraint, I fhould not be of this opinion, that this city, or any individual in 
it, ought, at any time, to make ufe of intoxication. But I fhould much 
prefer the law of the Carthaginians to the cuflom of the Cretans and Lace- 
daemonians, For their law forbids any one belonging to the camp to tafle 
of wine, but orders water to be drunk during all this period. I likcwife 
would not permit it to be drunk in the city by either male or female (laves ; 
nor by magiftrates during the year of their office; nor by pilots, nor 
judges, when engaged in their refpe6live employments; nor, in fhort, by 
any one when deliberating about things of importance. Again, I would 
jiot permit it to be drunk by anyone in the day-time, unlefs for the fake of 
•bodily exercife or difeafe ; nor by a man and woman at night, when they 
intend to beget children. And many other circumflances might be adduced, 
in which thofe who poffefs a found mind, and conform to good laws, will 
abflain from wine. So that, according to this reafoning, no city has occa- 
flon for a multitude of vineyards. But other concerns of agriculture, and 
every thing refpeding diet, fhould be orderly difpofed: and wine fhould be 
nearly ufed in the mofl moderate and leaft degree of all things. And this, 
if it is agreeable to you, O guefls, fhall be the conclufion of my difcourfe 
xefpe6ling wine. 

CuN> Beautifully faid ; and it is agreeable to us it fhould be fo, 

THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK* 
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And thus much concerning thefe particulars. But fhall wcfay that civil 
government had a certain beginning ? And may not any one behold it hence 
with eafe, and in the moll beautiful manner ? 

Clin. Whence ? 

Guest. Whence any one may behold tlpe progrefs of cities to virtue, and 
at the fame time to vice. 

Clin. Whence do you fay ? 

Guest, I think, indeed, from a length and infinity of time, and from 
the mutations in it. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Do you appear to have ever underflood what a multitude of time 
has elapfed fince cities and the politic inftitutions of men commenced ? 

Clin. This is by no means eafy to underfland. 

Guest. It is indeed infinite ', and impoffible to be exprefled. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Will not myriads upon myriads of cities have fubfifted in this 
time? and, in confcquence of the fame temporal infinity, have not as many 
been dertroyed ? and will they not every where have been governed accord- 
ing to every kind of polity ; and at one time pafs from the lefler to the 
greater, and at another from the greater to the lefTer ; and have become 
worfe from the better, and better from the worfe ? 

Clin. It is necefTary. 

Guest. Let us therefore affign, if we are able, the caufe of this muta- 

» From hence It is evident tliat they arc not genuine Platonifts, who contend that according to 
Plato the world had a beginning. See the Timseus. 
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tion : for perhaps it may exhibit to us the firfl generation and mutation 
of polities. 

Clin. You fpeak well. It is therefore neceffary tliat you jfhould readily 
unfold what you conceive to be the truth concernhig them, and that we 
fhould at the fame time follow you. 

Guest. Do antient difcourfcs then appear to you to poflefs any truth ? 
Clin. Of what kind? 

Guest. That there have been many deftrudlons of the human race, 
through deluges, difeafes, and many other things, in which a very fmall part 
of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of this kind mud: be \-tvy probable to every one. 
Guest. Let us then confider one of thefe deflrudtions out of many, — I 
mean that which was caufed by a deluge. 
Clin. What ought we to think about this? 

Guest. That thofe who then efcaped the deflrudion were nearly moun- 
tain (hepherds, a few dormant fparks of the human race, preferved on the 
fummits of mountains. 
Clin. Evidently fo. 

Guest. But fuch as thefe muft necefTarily have been ignorant of other 
arts, and of thofe artifices in cities of men towards each other, with a view to 
prerogative and contention, and other bafe ends, 
Clin. It is likely. 

Guest. But we fhall alfo fuppofe that the cities which were fituated in 
plains, and thofe bordering on the fea, entirely peri (hed at that time. 
Clin. We will fuppofe {o. 

Guest. We muft aflert, therefore, that all inftruments were dedroyed at 
that time, together with every invention pertaining to art, politic difcipline, 
or any other certain wifdom. 

Clin. For how, O moft excellent man, if thefe particulars remained 
through the whole of time in the fame perfc6lion as at prcfent, could any 
thing new have ever been invented ? It is becaufe an innumerable multitude 
of years was unknown to the inventors. But one or two thoufand years have 
elapfed fince fome things were invented by Daedalus, others by Orpheus, and 
others by Palamedes. The particulars indeed refpcding mufic were dif- 
covered by Marfyas and Olympus ; but thofe relating to the lyre by Amphion. 

And 
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And a multitude of other things were, as I may fay, invented by others but 
yeflerday. 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O Clinias, that you have omitted to 
mention the friend who was yeftcrday prefent ? 

Clin. Do you mean Epimenides ? 

Guest. I do. For he far excelled all among you in inventions ; and, 
as you fay, brought to perfection in reality what Hcfiod had formerly 
divined in his writings. 

Clin. We do fay fo. 

Guest. We mufi: aflert, therefore, that when that devaftatlon by a 
deluge took place, human affairs were in a {late of infinite and dreadful 
folitude ; that a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific ; and other 
animals having periflied, fome herds of oxen, and a few goats, which were 
rarely found, fupplied thofe men with food that efcaped the devaflation. 

Clin. Doubtlefs. 

Guest. But are we of opinion that there was then any memory of a 
city, politic difcipline, and legiflation, which is the fubjed of our prefent 
difcourfe ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. From thefe people, therefore, thus circumftanced, all the par- 
ticulars which exlfl at prefent derived their fubfiilence ; viz. cities and 
politics, arts and laws, many vices and many virtues. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Can we be of opinion, O wonderful man, that as thofe who 
then exifted were Ignorant of many beautiful things pertaining to citizens, 
and many of a contrary nature, they could ever become perfect either in 
virtue or vice ? 

Clin. You fpeak well ; and I under/land what you fliy. 

Guest. In confequence, therefore, of the progreffion of time, and the 
increafe of the human race, all things advanced to the condition of all 
things at prefent, 

Clin. Moft right. 

Guest. But this was probably not effc6led fuddenly, and in a (hort, but 
in a very extended period of time. 

Clin. It is very proper it fhould be fo. 

K z Guest. 
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Guest. For I think that fear would prevent all the inhabitants from 
defcending from their elevated abodes to the plains. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Would not likewife thofe who lived at that time be delighted 
in beholding each other, on account of their paucity ? And would they not 
haTC nearly loft, as I may fa)^, all the artificial means of pafllng over to each 
other, either by land or fca ? I do not therefore think it would be very 
pofTible for them to mingle with each other. For iron and brafs and all 
metals would have perifhed, confnfed together; fo that it would be im- 
pofTible to feparate and bring them into light. Hence trees would be but 
rarely cut down. For, if any inftrument fliould happen to be left on the 
mountains, thefe rapidly wearing away would vanifh ; and no other could 
be made, till the metallic art (hould again be difcovered by men. 

Clin. How indeed could it ? 

Guest. But in how many generations afterwards do we think this 
would take place ? 

Clin. It is evident, in a great many. 

Guest. The arts therefore v/hich are employed about iron and brafs, 
and all fuch things, muft at the fame time be involved in darknefs, and 
indeed in a ftill greater degree, 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Sedition, therefore, together with war, muifl at that time be 
every where extirpated. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. In the firft place, they will be benevolent towards and love each 
other, on account of their folitude. In the next place, food will not be 
the caufe of war to them : for paftures will be rare ; a few only perhaps 
remaining from the firi}, in which the inhabitants of that time will for the 
moft part live. For they will not by any means benn want of milk and 
animal food. Further ftill, hunting will fupply them with food, neither of 
a bad kind nor in a fmall quantity. They will likewife poflefs abundance 
of clothing, beds and habitations, together with apparatus pertaining to fire, 
and fuch as has no occafion for fire. The plaftic too and weaving arts 
will not be indigent of iron. But divinity imparted all thefe together with 
thcfe arts to men, that, if at any time they fliould fall into fo great a cala- 
mity, 
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miry, they might be able to propagate the human race. On this account, 
at that time they were not very poor, nor were they compelled by poverty 
to quarrel with each other. But neither could they ever become rich, 
becaufe they were without filver and gold. But in any aiTociation where 
neither riches nor poverty take up their abode, in this the moft juft manners 
Will nearly be found. For neither infolence nor injuftice, neither emula- 
tion nor envy, can fubfifl: in fuch a focicty. From thefe caufes, and through 
their innocence which we have fpoken of, they were good. For, when- 
ever they heard that any thing was beautiful or bafe, they thought, in con- 
fequence of their innocence, that it was mofl truly faid to be fo, and were 
perfuaded. For no one was fufpedled of lying, through his wifdom, as is 
the cafe at prefent ; but, believing all that was afferted about Gods and men 
to be true, they lived conformably to what they heard ; on which account 
they were altogether fuch as we a little before reprefented them to be, 

Clin. Thefe things appear both to me and this other to be fo. 

Guest. We fay moreover, that many generations living in this manner, 
both of thofe prior to the deluge and of thofe at prefent, they muft be lefs 
(kilful and lefs learned both in warlike and other arts, which at prefent 
are exercifed by land and fea ; likewife in judicial affairs and feditions, 
which men have devifed both in words and works, with every poffible fub- 
tilty of contrivance, in order to injure and adl unjuftly towards each other. 
That befidcs this they mufl: be more innocent, brave, and at the fame time 
modeft, and in every refpcd more juft. But of thefe things we have 
already afligned the caufc. 

Clin. You fpeak with rcditude. 

Guest. Thefe things, therefore, have been afferted by us ; and we (hall 
fpcak of every thing confequent to thefe particulars, for the fake of under- 
f^anding what occafion they had at that time for laws, and who was their 
legiflator. 

Clin. You have fpoken well, 

GuEsr. Were they, therefore, neither indigent of laws, nor was any 
fuch thing adopted at that time ? For men of that period were un- 
acquainted with letters, but lived following the manners and laws, as they 
were called, of their anceflors. 

Clin. It is probable. 

4 Guest. 
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Guest. But the manner of their polity was this. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. All of that period appear to me to have called a polity, a dy- 
nafty, which even at prefent fubfifls in many places, both among the 
Greeks and Barbarians. And Homer fays that it was adopted in the 
habitation of the Cyclops ; for he thus fpeaks : 

■•'By thefe no ftatutes and no rights are known. 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne j 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whofe entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
HeedlcTs of others, to his own fevere V 

Clin. Homer appears to you to have been an elegant poet. We have 
alfo met with other pieces, though not many, of his compoling, extremely 
elegant. For we Cretans do not very much make ufc of foreign poems. 

Megil, We however do make ufe of them. And Homer appears to 
me to excell poets of this kind, though he does not defcribe a Laconic, but 
rather throughout his poems an Ionic life. At prefent, indeed, he appears 
to give a good teftimony to your difcourfe, mythologically referring the 
antient condition of mankind to rufticity. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. For he teftifies the truth of our affertion : and we fhall therefore 
admit him as one who indicates that polities of this kind once fubfifled. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Were not polities of this kind formed from families and kindred 
difperfed through the want ariling from thefe devaflations, — polities, in 
which the oldefl perfon rules over the reft, on account of their origin 
being derived from fathe'r and mother ; and who following thefe like birds 
produce one herd, are obedient to paternal mandates, and are governed in 
a kingdom, the moft jufl of all ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But after this, more of them colleding together into one body, 
they will form larger cities : and firfl of all betaking themfelves to agri- 

» Odyff. lib. ix. 

culture. 
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culture, at the roots of mountains they will make certain enclofures from 
hedges, as defeniive walls againft the attacks of wild beafts, and thus pro- 
duce one common and mighty habitation. 

Clin. It is probable that this would be the cafe. 

Guest. But is not this alfo probable ? 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. That fince thefe more increafed habitations arc compofed from 
fuch as are lefTer and firft, each of the fmall ones fhould be prefent, hav- 
ing at the fame time its raoft antlcnt governor, according to alliance, to- 
gether with its own proper manners ; and this on account of their living 
feparate from each other, and having had different parents and preceptors 
by whom they have been accuflomed to reverence the Gods, and attend to 
themfelves, the more modefl by the more modeft, the braver by the more 
brave, and fo in all the reft, according as each has fafhioned their fons 
and grandfons, who, as we have faid, will bring with them to this greater 
habitation the peculiar laws under which they have lived. 

Clin. How is it poffible this fhould not be probable ? 

Guest, It is llkewife necefTary that everyone fhould be plcafed with his 
own laws in the firft place, and with thofe of others in the fecond place. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we appear to be ignorant that we are entering as it were 
on the beginning of legiflation. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. After thefe things, therefore, it is neceflary that thofe who thus 
aflemble together fhould choofe among themfelves in common fome who 
know the legal inftitutions of all of them, and that they fhould openly 
fhow fuch of thefe as they moft approve of, to the common rulers and 
guides of the people^- as to kingSj who themfelves approving thefe inftitu- 
tions will be called legiflators. But, having appointed their rulers, they 
will form in this mutation of their polity a certain ariftocracy, compofed 
from dynafties, or a certain kingdom. 

Clin. This will doubtlefs afterwards be the cafe. 

Guest. In the next place, therefore, let us fpeak of a third form of 
polity, in which all the forms and pafCons of politics, and at the fame time 
of cities, happen to be found. 

Clin. 
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Clin. Of what kind is this ? That which Homer fignifies, aflerting 
that the tiiird was thus produced after the fecond: 

** Dardania's walls he rais'd ; for Ilion then 
(The city fince of many-languag'd men) 
Was not. The natives were content to till 
The fhady foot of Ida's fount-full hill »." 

Thefc verfes, and thofe above, about the Cyclops, are in a certain rcfpeft 
divinely written, and are conformable to nature. For the poetic genus is 
divine, being agitated with facred fury, celebrating many things which 
have happened according to truths and handhng each of them with certain 
graces and mufes, 

Clin. And this very much fo. 

Guest. We will therefore i\ow proceed to confider the preceding fable : 
for, perhaps, fomething of our intention may be fignified by it. Will it 
not be proper to do fo ? 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We fay then that Troy vi^as built from elevated places, in a 
iarge and beautiful plain, upon a hill not very lofly, and having many 
rivers which rufh from mount Ida. 
Clin. So it is faid. 

Guest. Muft not we think that this happened a long time after the 
deluge ? 

Clin. How could it be otherwife ? 

Guest. A dreadful oblivion, therefore, of the devaftation we are now 
fpeaking of, muft, as it appears, have been then prcfent with them, as 
they thus built their city under many rivers, and which defcended from 
lofty places, and were not afraid to truft themfelves to hills of no great 
altitude. 

Clin. It is perfedly evident, therefore, that they exided a long time 
after this devaftation. 

Guest. And I am of opinion that many other cities were at that time 
inhabited, in confequence of the incrcafe of mankind. 
Clin. Certainly. 

» II. XX. ver. 216. 

Guest. 
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Guest. And thefe indeed fought agalnft Troy ; and perhaps by iea, 
all of them now intrepidly ufing that element. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But the Achalans, who warred on Troy, fubverted it in the 
tenth year. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In tliis time, therefore, or the fpace of ten years, in which Troy 
was befieged, many evils happened to the befiegers through the feditions 
of the young men, who received the commanders, when returning to their 
cities and houfes, neither in a becoming nor juft manner, but fothat many 
were flain, and many were exiled. Thofe that were exiled, however, re« 
turned, changing their names, and being called Doriens inftead of Acha- 
ians, through one Dorieus, who at that time colledled together the exiles. 
And hence you Lacedaemonians mythologize about, and thoroughly difcufs, 
all thefe particulars. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. Hence, as, while difcourfing about laws in the beginning of this 
converfation, we made a digreffion to mufic and intoxication, fo now we 
are led to the fame thing as it were by divinity ; and our difcourfe prefents 
us as it were with a handle for this purpofe. For it has brought us to that 
politic difciplinc which you faid was properly inftituted both in Lacedaemon 
and Crete, as by fraternal laws. But now we obtain this prerogative from 
the wandering of our difcourfe, that, while we pafs through certain poUties 
and habitations, we behold a firft, fecond, and third city, following each 
other, according to our opinion, in immenfe extenlions of a certain time. 
But now this fourth city, or if you pleale nation, prefents itfelf to us, 
which was once inhabited, and is fo at prefent ; from all which, if we are 
able to underftand what is beautiful or the contrary, refp'eding its being 
inhabited, and what laws of the inhabitants preferve what is preferved, or 
corrupt what is corrupted among them, and what change of political infti- 
tutions renders the city happy, we fhall think, O Megillus and Clinias, that 
we have done enough. But all thefe particulars muft be difcuffed by us 
from the beginning, unlefs we call to account what has been faid. 

Megil. If, O gueft, any God will promife us that, if we enter a fecond 
time on the bufmefs of legiflation, wc fhall hear neither worfe nor fewer 

VOL. II. L things 
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things thau what have now been faid, I would make a |ong journey, and 
the prefent day would appear to me to be fhort, though the God is nov/ 
turning from the fummer to the winter folftlce. 

Guest. It is proper, as it appears, to confider thefc things^ 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let us then be prefent in thought at that time when Laced^e- 
mon, and Argos, and MefTene, and tl:ie cities which were in alliance with 
them, were, O Megillus, in fubje6lion to your anccflors. For' then, as it 
is faid in the fable, they thought proper, having triply divided their army, 
to inhabit three cities, Argos, Melfene, and Laceda^mon. 

AIegil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And Temcnus, indeed, was made king of Argos, but Cref- 
phontes of Meflcne, and Euryfthenes in conjundion with Patrocles of 
Lacedaemon. 

Clin. They were fo. 

Guest. But all thefe took an oath that they would give afHiftance, if any 
one fhouJd dcdroy any of thele dominions. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But inform me, by Jupiter, whether their kingdom or government 
was ever deftroyed by any one ; or whether it was not fubverted by others, 
but by themfelves ? or fhall ive fay, that a little before, when we entered 
on this difcourfe, we thought it was fo, but have now forgotten it ? 

Megil. By no means. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we fhall be more able to eftablifli a thing of 
this kind ; for we are led to the fame conclufion, as it appears, by the hif- 
tory of pafi: tranfa6Hons ; fo that we do not purfue in our difcourfe any 
vain thing, but that wliich has happened and is true. But the following 
particulars have taken place : Three kingdoms, and three cities, having a 
kingly government, mutually fwore, refpeding the laws which they had 
eflablifhed about governing and being governed, that kings fhould not reign 
by violence as time and race continued to advance, and that the people, while 
the kings obferved their oath, fhould not at any time deftroy the king- 
doms, iior endeavour that they might be fubverted by others ; but that 
kings fhould defend both kings and the people when injured, and the 
people, both kings and the people. Was it not lo ? 

4 Megil. 
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Megil. It was. 

Guest. That therefore which is of the greateft importance in the efta- 
bllfhraents of poHties was prefent with the legiflators in thefc three cities, 
whether the kings themfelves gave laws, or any other perfons. 

Megil. What was this ? 

Guest. That two cities fhoiild always rife up againft one which would 
not he perfuadcd to obey the eftablifhed laws. 

Megil. It is evident. 

Guest. This alfo many advife legiflators, that they fhould eilablifh 
fuch laws as the people and the multitude will wilHngly admit ; which is 
juft as if fome one fhould advife the mafters of gymnaftic exercifes, or 
phyficians, to take care of and cure the bodies under their dired:ion in an 
agreeable manner. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is, however, often a defirable circumftance, when with no 
great degree of pain any one is able to procure for bodies a good habit 
and health. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. This alfo was at that time prefent with them, and contributed 
in no fmall degree to the facility of eftablifliiiig laws. 

Megil. What was that ? 

Guest. The legiflators had not to procure an equality of pofleflions, 
which caufes the greatefh of all accufations, and which takes place in other 
cities eftablifhed by laws, when any one endeavours to difturb the poflei^ 
fion of land, or to difTolvc what is due ; perceiving that equality can never 
fufficiently fubilfl unlefs thefe things take place. For againfl him who 
endeavours to diflurb every thing of this kind, all men exclaim, that he 
mufl: not move things Vv'hich are immoveable. Imprecations likewife are 
uttered againfl him who introduces divifions of land, and the cancellino- of 
debts ; fo that every man is involved in difficulty on this account. This, 
however, was not the cafe with the Doriens. For land was diftributed to 
them, without envy or controverfy ; and they had no large and antient 
debts. 

Megil. True. 

t 2 Guest. 
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Guest. How therefore came it to pafs, O molT: excellent men, that 
their fettlemeiit in houfes and legiflation came to be lb bad ? 

Megil. How do you mean ? and of what is it you accufe them ? 

Guest. That three houfe-eftablifhments taking p!ace, two of them 
fwiftly corrupted the polity and the laws, and one alone, which was your 
city, remained. 

Megil. Youaifk a queftion which it is not very eafy to anfwer. 

Guest. But it is proper that, confidering and exploring this at prefent, 
concerning laws, with aged and prudent fport, we ihould accomplifh the 
journey we have undertaken without moleflation. 

Megil. We ought certainly to do as you fay. 

Guest. Can we therefore fpeculate concerning laws in a more beauti- 
ful manner, than by confidering the laws which adorned cities of this- 
kind ? or can we think of any ^cities and habitations more illuflrious and 
larger than thefe ? 

Megil. It is not eafy to fpeak of others that are preferable to thefe. 

Guest. It is nearly evident, therefore, that, thus prepared, they would 
not only be able fufficiently to defend Peloponnefus, but all Greece, if it 
fhould be injured by any of the Barbarians ; in the fame manner as thofe 
that dwelt about llion, who, trufting to the power of the Aflyrians de- 
fcended from Ninus, dared to excite war againfl Troy. For the form of 
that government, which was ftill preferved, was by no means defpicable. 
And as we at prefent fear a mighty king ', in like manner all at that time 
feared that colleded coordination of people. For the deftrudlion of Troy 
a fecond time raifed a great accufation againfl them ; becaufe the Trojan 
power was a portion of the AflTyrian government. Againfl all thefe, there- 
fore, the army at that time was divided into three cities, under the brother 
kingS) the offspring of Hercules, and appeared to be beautifully regulated^ 
and far more fo than that which came againfl Troy. For, in the firfl 
place, they were of opinion that the commanders who defcended from 
Hercules were better than thofe that derived their origin from Pelops; 
and in the next place, that this army far furpaffed in virtue that which 
came againft Troy. For thefe conquered, but thofe were vanquifhed by 

* Viz. the king of Perfia, who, as is well known, was ufually called the great king, 

thefe, 
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rhefe, the Achaians by the Doriens. Ought we not thus to think, and that 
at that time they prepared themfelves for battle with this intention ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is probable, therefore, that they would confider this their 
conftitution to be firmly eftablifhed, and that it would endure for a long 
time, in confequence of their mutually undergoing many dangers and la- 
bours, and being under the orderly government of one race, their kings 
being brothers. And bcfidcs this, it is further probable that they u fed many 
prophets, and among thcfe the Delphic Apollo, 

Megil. It is highly probable. 

Guest. But thefc particulars, which appear to be thus great, glided 
away, as it feems, at that time rapidly, except, as we juftno^v faid, afmall 
part fituated about the place of your abode; and this part has not ever ceafed 
warring on the two other parts even to the prefent day. For, if the feveral 
parts of the conftitution at that time had unaiiimoufly confpired to one end^ 
rhey would have pofTefled an irrefiftible power in war.- 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. How, therefore, and on what account, was it difTolved ? Does it 
not deferve to be confidered what fortune fubverted a conftitution fo great, 
and of fuch a kind ? 

Megil. Indeed, he who confiders any thing elfc will not be able to un- 
der/land either other laws or polities, which preferve beautiful and great 
concerns, or on the contrary deflroy them, if he negleds thefe things. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that we have been fortunately led to this 
confideration, which is fo well adapted to our purpofe. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all men ignorant, and at prefent we our- 
felves, while each of us thinks that he beholds a certain beautiful thing, and 
which will produce admirable efFe(5ls, when any one is not ignorant how it 
fliould be properly ufed ? But we ourfelves, perhaps, neither think rightly 
about this, nor according to nature. And fhall we not fay, that all men 
err refpeding all other things about which they think in a fimilar manner ? 

Megil. How do you fay ? And about what efpccially are you now 
fpeakin 
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Guest. O, good man, I now laugh at myfelf. For, looking to that army 

about^ 
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about which we have been Tpeaking, it appeared to me to be very beautiful, 
and that a wonderful pofleffion would fall to the lot of the Greeks, as I 
have faid, if any one fhould at that time have ufed it in a proper manner. 

Megil. Did you not fay all thefe things well and prudently ; and, did not 
we properly praife them ? 

Guest. Perhaps i'o. But I think that every one who perceives any thing 
great, and which is endued with much power and ftrength, will be imme- 
diately convinced, that if he knows it to be ufed by its pofl'efTor, -being fuch 
and fo great, its pofTeflbr will be happy through accomplifhiug many and 
admirable things. 

Megii.. Is not this therefore right? or, how do you fay ? 
Guest. Confider now to what he looks, who, in praifing every thing of 
this kind, fpeaks rightly. And in the firfl place concerning that of which 
we are now fpeaking, how will'thofe commanders of that time, who knew 
properly how to marflial an army, fortunately make ufe of cxrcafion ? Will 
it not be from their eflablifhing it in fafety, and preferving it perpetually, 
fo that they themfclves may be free, and that they may rule over others 
whom they pleafe ? And, in (hort, that both they and their progeny may 
obtain from all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever they defire ? 
Will they not defire it for the fake of thefe things ? 
Megil. Entirely {o, 

Xjuest. He, therefore, who beholdiivg either great wealth, or the illuflrious 

honours of a family, or any thing elfe of this kind, fays the very fame things, 

will he not fay fo looking to this, as if through this kind he fhould obtain all 

thath e defires, or the greater part, and fuch as are of the moft confequence ? 

Megil. It appears fo. 

OuEST. But there is one common defire of all men, which is fignified by 
our prefent difcourfe, 
Megil. What is that ? 

Guest. That all things fhould efpecially happen according to everyone's 
mandate ; but, if not all, at leaft human affairs. 
Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, all of us perpetually wifli a thing of this kind, 
both when we are adults and advanced in years, we neceffarily pray for this 
to the end of life. 

Megil. 
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Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But we alfo pray that our friends may obtain the fame things as 
Gurfelves. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But tliefon is a friend to the father, viz, the boy to the man, 

Megil. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But many of thofe things which the boy prays may happen to 
himfelf, the father will belcech the Gods to grant that they may not happen 
according to the prayers of his {l)n. 

Megil. Do you fay that this will be the cafe when he who prays is fool- 
ifh, and while he is yet a youth ? 

Guest. Yes ; and when he is a father, either very old or very young, 
while he knows nothing of things beautiful and jull:, but, being affeded like 
Thefcus to the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will pray with great 
alacrity. But if the fon knows what is beautiful and juft at the fame time, 
does it appear to you that he will join in prayer with the father ? 

Megil. I underftand what you fay. For you appear to me to aflfert, that 
we ought not to pray, nor endeavour that all things may be conformable to 
our wifh, but that our will rather may be obedient to our prudence ; and 
that both cities and each of us ought to pray for, and endeavour to obtain, 
the poffeffion of intclled. 

Guest. Certainly. And that the politician who is a legiflator ought al- 
ways to eftablilh legal orders, looking to this, as I remember to have faid 
before, and as I now remind you. For, in the beginning of this converfation, 
you gave it as your opinion, that a good legillator ought to eflablifli all laws 
for the fake of war ; but I fiiid that this was to exhort him to compofe laws 
according to one virtue only, when, at the fame time, there are four' virtues; 
and that he ought to look to every virtue, but efpecially towards the firft, 
which is the leader of them all, and which is prudence, intclled: and opinion, 
with love and defire attendant on thefe. But our difcourfe returns again to 
the fame thing ; and what I then faid, I now again fay, cither if you plea.fe 
jcfHng or fcrioufly — I alTcrt then, that it is dangerous to pray without the 
puifeffion of intelle61, but that in this cafe it is better the contrary to v, hat 
we afk fhould come to pafs. If you are of opinion that thefe things are 
alTerted by me ferioufly, confider them to be fo. For I now entirely exped 

to 
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to find you confenting to what wc a little before advanced, that timidity was 
not the caufc of the deflru6lion of kings, and of the whole of that confti- 
tution, nor yet the ignorance in warlike concerns of the governors and go- 
verned, but the whole of depravity, and efpecially ignorance about the great- 
eft of human affairs. That thefe things thus happened at that time, and 
muft fo happen now, if they any where fubfift, and that in following times 
they will no otherwife happen, I will endeavour, if you pleafe, to difcovcr, 
taking reafon for our guide, and unfold it to you as friends to the utmoft of 
my abihty. 

Clin. To praife you, O gueft, in words, would be troublefome, but we 
{hall vehemently praife you in the thing itfelf For we fhall cheerfully fol- 
low you in what you have to fay, and in fo doing a liberal and true enco- 
miaft is particularly apparent. 

Guest. You fpeak moft excellently, O Clinias! and we fhall do as you fay. 

Clin. Thefe things will be fo, if God pleafes. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay then, proceeding according to the remaining road of our 
difcourfe, that the greateft ignorance deftroyed that power at that time, and 
that at prefent the fame thing is naturally capable of effeding this. So that, 
if this be the cafe, the legiflator ought to endeavour as far as he is able 
to impart prudence to cities, and exterminate in the higheft degree igno- 
rance. 

Clin. It is evident. 

Guest. What then may be juftly called the greateft ignorance ? Confider 
whether you agree with me in what I am going to fay. For I eftablifh it 
to be fuch as this, 

Clin. What? 

Guest. When any one does not love, but hates that which appears to 
him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces that which appears to 
him to be bafe and unjuft. I affert that this diflbnance of pain and pleafure, 
with rational opinion, is extreme ignorance. But it is the greateft^ becaufe it 
belongs to the multitude of the foul. For that part of the foul which is con- 
verfant with pain and pleafure correfponds to the common people and the 
multitude in a city. When, therefore, the foul oppofes fciences or opinions, 
or reafon, all which naturally govern, this I call ignorance : and it then 
takes place in a city when the multitude will not be perfuaded by the rulers 
6 and 
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and the laws. Tlie fame thing happens to one nnan, when though beau- 
tiful reafons rcfide in his Toul, yet he does not at all a<5t conformably, but 
does every thing contrary to them. I fhould eftablifli all thefe moil: inordi- 
nate ignorances as belonging to a city, and to every citizen, but not as be- 
longing to the artificers, if, O gueft, you underftand what I fay. 

Clin. We underftand you, my friend, and afTent to what you fay. 

Guest. J.ct this then be thus fixed, that to citizens who are after this 
manner ignorant, nothing pertaining to government is to be committed, but 
that they are to be reproached as ignorant, though they fhould be very fkilful 
in argument, and poflefs every thing pertaining to the elegance and celerity 
of the foul. On the otiier hand, that thofe who are afFecJed in a contrary 
manner are to be called wife, though, as it is faid, they fhould neither know 
their letter^?, nor how to fwim, and dominion fhould be given to thefe as to 
prudent perfons. For how, O friends, can the leaft form of prudence fub- 
fifl without confcnt ? 

Clin. It cannot. 

Guest. But the mofl- beautiful and greatefl of mutual agreements may 
be mofl juftly called the greatefl wifdom; of which he participates who lives 
according to reafon. But he who is void of this, who deflroys his own 
houfe, and is in no refpe6l a faviour to the city, but every thing of a con- 
trary nature, — fuch a one appears to be ignorant with refpe6l to thefe parti-, 
culars. Thefe things, therefore, as 1 juil now faid, mufl fubfifl in this 
manner. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest, ]]ut ought there not, neceffarily, to be in cities governors and the 
governed ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Be it fo. But of what kind, and how many, are the axioms re- 
fpe^ling governing and being governed in great and fmall cities, and in a 
fimilar manner in families ? Is not this one of them, that father and mo- 
ther, and univerfally a begetter fhould rule over the thing begotten ? Will 
not this be every where a right axiom ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But the next in order is tliis, that the ingenious fhould rule over 
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the ignoble. The third, that the more aged ought to govern, and the younger 
to be governed. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the fourth will be, that (laves fhould be governed, atid maftcrs 
govern. 

Clin. How can it be other wife ? 

Guest. The fifth will be, I think, that the better character fhould rule 
over the worfe. 

Clin. You fpeak of a dominion which is extremely necefTary. 

Guest. And of a dommion, which for the moil part fubfifts in all ani- 
mals, and is according to nature, as the Theban Pindar fays. But the great- 
eft axiom, as it appears, will be the fixth, which orders the unfcienti/ic to 
follow, but the prudent to lead and govern. And this government, O moft 
wife Pindar, I fhould nearly fay' was not contrary but according to the na- 
ture of law, fubfifting fpontaneoufly and not by violence, 

Clin. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. The feventh government we fliall produce to a certain allotment, 
fpeaking of a thing grateful to divinity, and fubfifting with good fortune. 
And we fhall fay it is moft juft, that he who is chofcn by lot ftiould govern,, 
but that he who is rejeded ftiould be governed. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. We fliall fay then jocofely to fome one of thofe who proceed with 
great facility to the eftablifhment of laws, Do you fee, O Icgiflator, how 
many axioms there are refpeding governors, and how they are naturally 
contrary to each other? For now we have difcovered a certain fountain of 
feditions, which it is ncceftary you fliould cure. But, in the fnft place, con- 
fider with us how, and in what refpedt, the kings of Argos and Melfene, 
ading contrary to thefe axioms, deftroyed the power of the Greeks, which 
at that time was wonderful. Was it not becaufe they were ignorant of that 
which is moft rightly faid by Hefiod, That the half is often more than the 
whole ? That is to fay, when the pofleflion of the whole is noxious, but 
ihat of the half is moderate : for, in this cafe, he confidered the moderate as 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worfe. 

Clin. Moft right. 
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Guest. But will thi:5, when happening to kings, deflroy each of them, 
prior to its happening to the people ? 

Clin. It is probable that this is moftly the difeafe of kings, who live 
proudly through luxuries. 

Guest. It is evident, therefore, in the firft place, that the kings at that 
time arrogated to themfclves authority over the eftablilTied lawf^, and that 
their adions did not accord with what they had celebrated both in difcourie 
and by an oath. But diffonance, as we have faid, being the greatefl igno- 
rance, though appearing to be wifdom, fubverted all thofe particulars through 
confulion and bitter unlkilfulncfs. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But why is it neceflary that the legiflator of that 
time fhould be fearful refpe61ing the generation of this paflion ? Shall wc 
fay, by the Gods, that to know this is a thing of no great wifdom, and that 
it is not difficult to aflert ; but that, if any one at that time had forefeen it, 
he would have been more wife than we are ? 

Megil. How do you fay ? 

Guest. We may now, O Megillus, underftand that which was formerly 
tranfaded by you, and, in confequence of knowing this, eafily relate what 
ought then to have been accomplifhed. 

Megil. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. This then will be moft clear. 

Megil. What? 

Guest. If any one gives a greater power to lefier things, fo as to negledl 
mediocrity, — as, for inftance, fails to fhips, food to bodies, and dominion to 
fouls,— he would fubvert all things. For, becoming infolent, fome of thefe 
would rufh to difeafes, and others to injuftice, the offspring of infolence. 
What then do we mean to fay ? It is this, my friends, that the nature of a 
mortal foul is fuch, that no one of thefe can, when young and unreflrained, 
hear the greateft dominion without having its dianoctic power filled with 
folly, vvhich is the greatefl difeafe ; and that, befides this, it will hate its 
neareft friends ; which circumflance, when happening, will fwiftly deflroy 
it, and obfcure the whole of its power. To be afraid of this, in confe- 
quence of knowing the moderate, is the province of great legiflators. Hence, 
that v/hich it is eafy to fee was at that time tranfa6ted appears to be this. 
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Megil. What ? 

Guest. Some God, as it fcems, took care of you ; who, forefeeing fu- 
ture events, planted for you a twofold generation of kings, from one, and 
by this mean more contradied you to the moderate. And further flill, after 
this a certain human nature, mingling with a certain divine power, and per- 
ceiving the effervefcence of your government, conjoined the prudent power 
of old age with the proud ftrength of noble birth, equalling the decifion 
of men eighty years old, in affairs of the grcatell concern, with the power 
of kings. But your third faviour, perceiving your diflended and raging go- 
vernment, hurled upon it, as a bridle, the power of the Ephori, and led it 
near the power which is determined by lot. Hence, your kingdom being 
mingled from fuch things as are proper, and pofleffing meafure, was both 
prcferved itfelf, and became the caufe of fafety to others. For the fa6lion 
of Ariftodemus had never taken place under the government of Temenus- 
and Crefphontes, and other legiflators of that time ;-for they were not then 
fufficiently Ikilled in legiflation. For, had they been fo, they never would 
have thought that a juvenile foul, when receiving a dominion from which it 
might be poffible to become a tyrant, fliould be kept within the bounds of 
moderation by oaths. But now a God has fhown you what kind of govern* 
ment is necelfary ; and fuch a one ought efpecially to fubfift. But that 
thefe things fhould be known by us, (as I faid before) now they have been 
accomplifhed, is not a thing replete with wifdom. For it is not difficult to 
fee from a paradigm a thing which has been tranfadted. But if any one 
could then have forefeen thefe particulars, and had been able to moderate 
the governments, and to form one from the three, he would have prcferved 
all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and neither the Pcrfian fleet, nor 
any other which has been defpifed by us as of no account, would have failed 
with hofiile intentions into Greece, 

Clin. You fpcak the truth. 

Guest. Hence, O Clinias, they made a (hameful refinance. I (ay fhame- 
ful, not becaufe thofe who at that time vanquifhed by fca and land did not 
conquer in a becoming manner, but what I call fhameful at that time is 
this ; in the firft place, becaufe one of thofe three cities only fought in defence 
of Greece, but the other two were ib bafely corrupted, that one of them 
hindered Lacedaemon from affifting Greece, by warring againft it with all 
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its ftrength ; and the other obtaining the cliief authority in thole times, 
rcfped:ing diftribution, or about Argos, would neither hear, nor give any 
afiiflance when called upon to repell the Barbarian. But many things 
might be adduced relative to the tranladions of thofe times, about that war, 
by which the condu61: of the two cities towards Greece might be accufed 
as fhamefuL For thofe who affert that they defended Greece do not fpeak 
rightly ; fince, unlefs the common opinion of the Athenians and Laceditmo- 
nians had refifted the approaching flavery, all things would nearly have been 
mingled together, the race of Greeks with Greeks, the Barbarians with 
(ireeks, and the Greeks with Barbarians ; jufl: as at prefent, in confequence 
of the Perfians tyrannizing, Greece being feparated in a diforderly manner 
is badly inliabited, 7 hefe are the things, O Clinias and Megillus, which we 
have to urge againft antient politicians and legiflators, and likewife thofe 
of the prefent day, that, exploring the caufes of thefe, we may difcover 
what elfe ought to be done. Such as is that which we now affert, that it is 
not proper to eftablifh great nor uinningled governments ; confidering this, 
that a city ought to be free and prudent, and a friend to itfelf ; and that a 
legiflator ought to give laws looking to thefe particulars. But we mufi: not 
wonder, if we often propofe other things, and aiTcrt that the legiflator ought 
to regard thefe in giving laws, though they are not the fame with what 
\\c have prcvioufly delivered. But it is proper to infer, that when we fay 
the legiflator ought to look to temperance, or prudence, or friendfliip, our 
defign is not different, but the fame : and you mufl: not be diflurbed on finding 
us ufing many other words of this kind. 

Clin. We fhall endeavour to do fo by repeating your difcourfe. But 
now inform us what you meant by faying that a legiflator ought to look to 
friendfliip, liberty, and prudence. 

Guest. You fhall now hear. There are as it were two mothers of poJi* 
ties, from which he who fays that others are produced will fpeak rightly.. 
It is ncceffary to call one of thefe a monarchy, but the other a democracy. The 
race of the Perfians poffefTes the fummit of the one, but that of the other is pof- 
fcffed by us. But all other forms of polities are nearly, as I have faid, varioufly 
compofed fiom thefe. It is proper, therefore, and nccelfary, that a city 
fhould participate of bolh thefe, if it is to be free, and friendly in con- 
jun(51ion with prudence. But this our difcourfe wiflies to ordain, when 
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it fays, that a city can never be beautifully governed while it is dellitutc 
of thefe. 

Clin. For how can it? 

Guest. When, therefore, the one embraces monarchy, but the other 
liberty, more than is proper, neither will preferve the mediocritv of thefe. 
Your cities however, Laconia and Crete, poflefs it more than others. And 
this was the cafe with the Athenians and Perfians formerly, but now they 
poflefs lefs of this mediocrity. But fliall we difcufs the caufes of this, or 
not ? 

Clin. Entirely fo, if we wifh to accomplifh our propofed defign. 

Guest. Let us hear therefore. The Perfians under the reign of Cvrus, 
pofTeiling more of the mediocrity of flavery and freedom, were in the firil 
place themfelves free ; and in the next place they were the lords of many 
others. For the governors imported liberty to the governed, and by leadino- 
them to equality the foldiers had a greater friendfhip for the commanders, 
and conduced themfelves with alacrity in dangers. And if any one amono- 
them wjis prudent, and able to give advice, as the king was not envious, but 
permitted liberty of fpeech, and honoured thofe who were able to advife, he 
openly exhibited the common power of prudence. And at that time he 
gave them all things, through liberty, friendship, and a communion of 
intellea. 

Clin. It appears that the particulars which you have now mentioned 
thus fubfifted at that time. 

Guest. How then came that government to be almoil: deflroyed under 
the reign of Cambyfes, and again nearly reftored under that of Darius? 
Are you willing ihat we fliould fpeak as if we ufeJ divination ? 

Clin. Certainly; for this will contribute to our dcilgn. 

Guest. Refpe6^ing Cyrus, therefore, I thus divine ; that in other par- 
ticulars he was a good commander, and a lover of his country, but that h'i 
did not at all apply himfelf to right difcipline, nor attend to oeconomy. 

Clin. But why mufl we fay fo ? 

Guest. He appears from his youth to have pafled his life in the army, 
and to have committed the education of his fons to women. But thefe 
educated them as perfons happy and bleffed from their childhood, and as 
indigent of nothing. Hence, as being fufficiently happy, they forbade any 
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one Co oppofe them in any rerpe61, and compelled every one to praife all 
their words and adions. After this manner were they educated by certain 
women. 

Clin. You fpeak, as it feems, of a iine education. 

Guest. Of a feminine one indeed, introduced by royal women, who 
became fuddenly rich ; and which took place during a fcarcity of men, who 
through wars, and a inultitude of dangers, had not leifure to attend to the 
education of youth. 

Clin". It is probable that this was the cafe. 

Guest. But the father of thefe children pofleflcd cattle and fheep, and 
herds of men, and of many other animals ; but he was ignorant that thofe 
to whom he was to leave all thefe, were not inll:ru<3:ed in their paternal or 
Perfian art (the Perfians being fhepherds, the offspring of a rough country,, 
and the methods being hard by which they rendered the fhepherds- very 
•flrong, able to pafs the night out of doors, to be vigilant, and to fight if 
there was occafion). But he fuffered women and Median eunuchs to 
educate his fons, who corrupted difcipllne through what is called felicity. 
Hence they came to be fuch as it is likely thofe mufl be who are educated 
without reproof. The fons, therefore, on the deatb of Cyrus taking 
poffeflion of the government, and being full of luxury and unacquainted 
with reproof, in the firfl: place, one flew the other in confequence of in- 
dignantly bearing equality : and in the next place^ Cambyfes, raging through 
intoxication and ignorance, deflroyed the kingdom through the Medes, and 
a certain perfon who was then called theeunuchj and who defpifed his folly. 

Clin. Thefe things alfo are reported ; and it appears that they nearly 
happened in this manner. 

Guest. And it is likewife faid, that the government came again to the: 
Perfians through Darius and feven others.. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us behold, following the order of difcourfe. For Darius 
was neither the fon of a king, nor educated in a luxurious manner. But 
coming to the government, and receiving it as the feventh, he divided it 
into feven parts, of which at prefent fome fmall dreams remain. He like- 
wife was of opinion that men fhould live under laws which contribute to a 
certain common equality -, and made that ditlribution legitimate, which 
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Cyrus had proiiiil'cd tlio Perfians ; thus impartnig fricudfhip and communioti 
to all the Perfians, and alhiriiig the vulgar among them hy money and gifts. 
Iking thus beloved by his loldiers, he fubdued regions not Ids in number 
than Cyrus had left. After Darius, Xerxes reigned, who was again edu* 
cated in a royal and luxurious manner. But, O Darius ! we may, perhaps, 
rao/l: jiillly fay you was not warned by the evil condud of Cyrus, but edu- 
cated Xerxes in the fame manners in which Cyrus educated Cambyfes. He, 
therefore, as being the oiFspring of the fame difcipline, acled in a manner 
fimilar to Cambyfes. And, indeed, from this time fcarcely any of the Perfian 
kings were truly great, except in name. But the caufe of this, according 
to my reafoning, was not fortune, but a vicious life, which the fons of 
thofe who were remarkably rich and tyrannical for the moft part lived. 
For neither boy, nor man, nor old man, can ever become illuflrious in virtue 
from fuch an education. And thefe are the things which we fay fhould be 
confidered by a legiflator, and by us at prefent. But it is jufl:, O LacedcE- 
monians, to confer this praife upon your city, that you never diflribute any 
remarkable honour or nutriment to either a poor or rich man, to a king or 
a private perfon, which the oracle of fome God has not from the flrft or- 
dered you to diflribute. For it is not proper that he who excels in riches, 
or fwiftnefs, or beauty, or ftrength, without the pofTeflion of fome virtue, 
fhould obtain the highefl: honours in a city ; nor even if he pofTefTes fome 
virtue, if it is- not attended with temperance. 

Clin. What do you mean by aflerting this, O guefl ? 

Guest. Is not fortitude one part of virtue? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. Do you, therefore, judge, on hearing what 1 fhall advanc^. Would 
you be pleafed with any domeftic or neighbour who was exceffively brave, 
yet not temperate, but the contrary ? 

Clin. Predict better things of me. 

Guest. But what? Would you be pleafed with one who was an artifl:, 
and wife in things of this kind, but at the fame time unjull: ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But juftice is never produced without temperance. 

Clin. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But neither did he who was jufl: now confidcred by us as vvife,be- 
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caufc he poflefied pleafures and pains, according with and following right 
r^afon, become fo without temperance. 

Clin. Certainly not. 

Guest. But, further flill, we fhould alfo confider this, that we may be- 
hold how honours are properly or improperly diftributed in cities. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. Whether temperance, if it fubiifts alone in the foul without 
every other virtue, can with juftice become either honourable or difhonour- 
able ? 

Clin. I know not what to anfwcr. 

Guest. You fpeak modeflly. And I think you would reply, that in this 
cafe it would fubfift inharmonioufly. 

Clin. You have very properly anfwered for me. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But the addition which we made ufe of, of ho- 
nourable and difhonourable, did not deferve a reply, but ought rather to 
have been pafTed over in irrational (ilence. 

Clin. You appear to me to fpeak concerning temperance. 

Guest. I do. But that which is of more advantage to us than other 
things, if it is efpecially honoured with an addition, it will be moft rightly 
honoured ; that which is fecond in utility, when honoured in a fecondary 
manner ; and thus every thing will be properly honoured when it receives 
confequent honours in the order of fucceffion. 

Clin. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we not fay that it is the province of the legif. 
lator to diftribute thefe ? 

Clin. And very much fo. 

Guest. Are you willing that we fhould invefl him with the power of 
diftributing all things, both pertaining to every work, and to trifling parti- 
culars ? And fhall we not endeavour to give a triple divifion, lince we alfo 
are in a certain refpcd defirous of laws ; dividing things greatefl:, fecond, 
and third, apart from each other? 

Clin. P^ntirely fo. 

Guest. We fay then that a city, in order that it may be preferved, and 
may be happy to the utmod of human power, ought neceffurily to diftribute 
honours and dillionours in a proper manner, 
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CLiisr. Rig^t. 

Guest. Proper diftribution, therefore, is this, to eftabhfli the goods per- 
taining to the fovjl, as the moft excellent and firfl in rank, temperance at the 
fame time being prefent with the foul : but as fecond in rank, things beau- 
tiful and good pertaining to the body ; and in the third place, things per- 
taining to poffefTions and riches. If any legiflator or city proceeds without 
thefe, and either caufes riches to be honoured, or through honours renders 
fomething which is poftcrior, prior, they will adl neither in a holy nor in a 
political manner. Shall thefe things be faid by us, or how ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. A confjderation of the Perfian polity caufed us to fpeak more co- 
pioully about thefe particulars. But we found that they became ftill worfe ; 
and we fay that this was owing to their depriving the people of liberty in 
an immoderate degree. Likewife, by introducing the defpotic more than 
was proper, they deftroyed friendship and fociety in the city. But, thefe 
beino- corrupted, the deliberation of the rulers is notdireded to the governed 
and the people, but to the advantag-e of their own government. Indeed, 
for the fake of a trifling benefit which might accrue to themfelves, cities 
have been entirely fubverted, and friendly nations deftroyed by lire. Hence, 
hating in an hoftile manner, and without pity, they are alfo hated. And 
when there is occafion for the people to fight for them, and they aflemble 
for this purpofe, they do not find in them a general confent to undergo dan- 
ger, and fight with alacrity. But though they pofTefs myriads, and indeed 
innumerable fubjed:s, yet they are all ufelefs for the purpofes of war. 
Hence, as if they were in want of men, they procure fome for hire ; and 
thus think they (hall be fafe under the protedion of mercenary and foreign 
Ibldiers. Befides all this, they are compelled to be unlearned, afferting fe- 
rioufly, that whatever is called honourable or beautiful in the city is a mere 
trifle when compared to filver and gold. 

Me GIL. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we have fpoken fufliciently concerning the affairs of the 
Perfians, which do not fubfift in a proper manner, through exceffive flavery 
and defpotifm. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, after this, it is proper in a fimilar manner to difcufs the Attic 
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polity, that it may appear how perfed liberty, exempt from all government, 
is in no fmall degree worie than that which is moderately in fubje61ion to 
others. For at that time in which the Perfians invaded Greece, and perhaps 
nearly ail Europe, our polity was antient, and we had certain go\ernments 
compofed of four divilions. A certain Ihame, too, at that time was a dcfpot, 
through which we were then dehrous to live in fubje6iion to the laws. Be- 
fides this, the magnitude of that military force, which fpread itlclf over the 
land and fea, produced an immenfe fear, and caufed us to be in ftill greater 
fubjedion to the governors and laws then exifling. And from thefe caufes 
the highcft degree of friendfliip fubfifted between us. For nearly ten years 
before the naval battle in Salamis, Datis, being fent by Darius, led a Perfiaii 
army againft the Athenians and Eretrienfes in order to reduce them to 
flavery ; Darius at the fame time threatening him with death unlefs he en- 
flaved thefe nations. Datis, therefore, in a very fhort time entirely fubdued 
them with an innumerable multitude of forces ; and a certain dreadful ru- 
mour reached our city, that not one of the Eretrienfes had efcaped, but that 
the foldiers of Datis had bound the hands of the Eretrienfes together, and 
plundered all their city. This rumour, whether true or not, terrified both 
the other Greeks, and alfo the Athenians, who in confequence of this fend- 
ing ambafladors to every part of Greece for the purpofe of procuring aflift- 
ance, no one aided them except the Lacedaemonians. And even they, in- 
deed, whether they were hindered by being engaged in a war at that time 
againft MefTene, or by fome other circumftance (for we are unacquainted 
with the true reafon), did not come till one day after the battle at Marathon. 
After this, mighty preparations and innumerable threats of the king are faid 
to have taken place. In the mean time Darius is faid to have died, who 
was fucceeded in the government by his fon, at that time extremely young, 
and who in no refped abandoned his father's undertaking. But the Athe« 
nians were of opinion, that the whole of his preparation would be direded 
againft them, on account of the battle at Marathon. And hearing that 
mount Athos was dug through, the Ifcllefpont joined, and a great multi- 
tude of ftiips coIlc(^ied, they thought that there was no fafety for them by 
land or by fea. For they were unwilling to confide in the aftiftance of any 
one, recollcding that, when on the firft invafion of the Perfians the Eretri* 
enfes were vanquifhcd, no one gave them affiftance, or expofed themielves 

N,2 to 
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to danger by fighting in their defence. But it appeared to them that the 
fame thing would then take place by land. And again, when they looked 
to the fea, they faw that all fafety was excluded there, fince more than a 
thoufand (liips were coming againfl them. They perceived, therefore, only 
one mean of fafety, and that was (lender and dubious. For, looking back 
upon former tranfaclions, and confidering how they had fought without any 
profptd of fuccefs, — being borne along by this hope, they found their only 
refuge was in themlelvcs and the Gods. This, therefore, united all of them 
in friendfhip with each other. I mean the fear which was then prefcnt, to- 
gether with that which before this the laws had produced in thofe that were 
obedient to them. This in our former difcourfe we have frequently called 
fhame, and to which we have faid all thofe muH be fubfervient who define 
to become worthy characters. For he who i's a (lave to this is free and in- 
trepid. Unlefs this fear, therefore, had been then prefent, they would never, 
colledling themfelves together, have defended their temples, their tombs, 
and their country, together with their other familiars and friends, as at that 
time they defended them, but we fhould have been widely feparated from 
each other. 

Megil. And very much fo, O gueft. You like wife fpeak very properly, 
and in a manner becoming both yourfelf and your country. 

Guest. Be it fo, O Megillus ! For it is juft to difcourfe with you about 
the particulars which happened at that time, becaufe you retain the nature 
of your parents. But do you and Clinias confider whether we fay any thing 
accommodated to legiflation. For 1 do not difcufs thefe things for the fake 
of fables : but behold on what account I fpeak. For, in a certain refped:, 
the fame thing happens to us which happened to the Perfians : for they led 
the people to every kind of flavery ; but we, on the contrary, invite the 
multitude to every kind of freedom. But how and what we fhall fpeak re- 
fpe£ling this affair, our former difcourfes after a manner beautifully de- 
monftrate. 

Megil. You fpeak well. But endeavour to fignify to us in a ftill clearer 
manner what you have now faid. 

Guest. Be it fo. The people, O friends, with us, according to an- 
tient laws, were not the lords of any thing, but after a manner they were 
voluntarily fubfervient to the laws, 

Megil. 
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Megil. What laws do you fpeak of? 

(juest. Thofe which were then eftabhfhed about miific, that we may 
fliow from the beglniihig how Hberty came to be beftowcd in an extreme 
degree. For then mufic was divided by us into certain fpecies and figures ; 
and one fpecies of the ode confined in prayers to the Gods, which are called 
by the name of hymns. But aiiother fpecies of the ode, contrary to this, 
may be faid cfpecially to confifl: in lamentations. Again, another fpecies 
confifts in paeons : another celebrates the generation of Bacchus, and is, I 
think, called dithyrambos : and another fpecies is denominated laws per- 
taining to the harp. Thefe, and fome others, being eflablifhed, it was not 
lawful to ufe one fpecies of melody inflead of another. But the authority 
of knowing thefe, and, at the fame time, judging refpe6ling them, and con- 
demning tliem when improper, was not invefted in the pipe, nor in the 
ignorant clamours of the multitude, as at prefent, nor yet in thofe who ex- 
prefs their applaufe by clapping their hands, — but in men illuflrious for their 
erudition, and who were permitted to hear to the end in filence. But boys, 
piedagogues, and the numerous vulgar, were admonifhed to behave orderly 
by a rod. Thefe things being eftabliflied in fo orderly a manner, the multi- 
tude of citizens willingly fubmitted to be governed, and did not dare to 
judge in a tumultuous manner. But after this, in the courfe of time, the 
poets themfelves became the leaders of this unlawful privation of the mufe. 
Thefe, indeed, naturally poflefled the poetic genius, but were unlkilled to 
a degree of folly in what is jufl: and lawful refpe6ling mufic. They like- 
wife celebrated tlie orgies of Bacchus, and purfued pleafure more than was 
becoming. Befides this, they mingled lamentations with hymns, and pj£ons 
withdithyrambic compofitions. They imitated vvith harps the found of the 
pipe, and mingled all things with all, involuntarily deceiving through their 
ignorance of mufic. For they aiferted that it did not poflefs any rectitude 
whatever ; but tfiat any one, whether he was a worthy or a worthlefs man, 
might judge with the greatefl: reditude from the pleafure which it produced 
in the hearer. Compofuig, therefore, poems of this kind, and thus fpeaking 
publicly, they caufed the multitude to ad: in an unlawful and daring man- 
ner with refpc6t to mufic, by perfuading them that they w^ere fufficient 
judges of harmony. Hence theatres, from being filent, came to be noify, 
as if capable of hearing what in the mufes was beautiful, or the contrary : 

and 
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and thus, inftead of an ariftocracy, a certain depraved theatrical dominion was 
produced. For, if only a democracy of free men had fubfifted, nothing 
very dire would have taken place : but now, through mufic, an opinion 
came to us of the wiHiom of all men in all things, and a tranfgreffion of 
law in conjunction with liberty followed. For they became intrepid, as if 
endued with knowledge ; and this privation of fear produced impudence. 
For when the opinion of a more excellent perfon, through confidence, is not 
dreaded, this is nearly bafe impudence, and is produced from a certain 
liberty vehemently daring. 

Megil. You fpeak mofl true. 

Guest. An unwillingnefs to becDme fubfervient to governors is the con- 
fequence of this liberty : and this is attended with a dcfertion of the fervice 
and admonitions of father, mother, and elders. After this follows, as now 
being near the confummation of Ihe whole, difobedience to the laws. When 
arrived at this extremity, oaths and faith, and the cultivation of the divi- 
nities, are negle6led. Hence they exhibit and imitate that antient Titanic 
nature, which is celebrated by poets ; and again returning to the manners of 
that period, they lead a life involved in difficulties, and find no end to their 
evils. But on what account have thefe things been faid by us ? It appears 
to me that difcourfe, like a horfe, fhould be reftrained on every fide, lefi:, 
having its mouth unbridled, and rufhing onward, we fhould at length, ac- 
cording to the proverb, fall from an afs. It is proper therefore to afk, on 
what account thefe things have been faid. 

Megil. It is fo. 

Guest. On what account, therefore, have we afiferted thefe things } 

Megil. On what account ? 

Guest. We have faid that a legiflator ought to give laws regarding three 
things ; that the city which receives his laws be free, friendly to itfelf, and 
endued with intellect. Was not this what we faid ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest, For the fake of thefe things we adduced two fpecies of govern- 
ment, one moft defpotic, and the other moft free ; and we have confidered 
which of thefe was rightly adminiftered. But, receiving a certain mediocrity 
in each, in the one of defpotifm, and in the other of liberty, we have fceti 
that a profperous condition of affairs will by thefe means be produced ; but 
4 that 
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ibat the contrary will be the cafe when each 18 carried to an extrenne, the 
one of {lavery, and the other of hberty. 

Megil. You fpeak mod true. 

Guest. But, for the fake of thefe things, we confidered the nature of the 
Doric army, the roots of the Dardan mountains, and the maritime habita- 
tion. We likewife confidered, on the fame account, thofe firft men who 
efcaped the devaftation of the deluge ; and difcourfed about mufic and in- 
toxication, and things yet prior to thefe. For all thefe particulars have 
been difcuffed, for the purpofe of perceiving how a city may be inhabited 
in the befl manner, and how every private individual in it may lead the moil: 
excellent life. But if by all this we have accomplifhed any thing of con- 
fequence, what can be faid againft us, O Megillus and Clinias ? 

Clin. I feem to myfelf, O gueil:, to perceive fomething. For it appears 
that we have fortunately difcuffed all thefe particulars. For I nearly am at 
prefent in want of them ; and both you and Megillus here have very oppor- 
tunely met with me. For I will not conceal from you that which has now 
happened to me, but I will make it ferve as an omen. The greateft part 
of Crete, then, endeavours at prefent to eftablifh a certain colony, and com- 
mits the management of it to the Cnoffians. But the city of the Cnoffians 
appoints me and nine others to manage this affair ; and at the fame time 
orders us to eftablifh thofe laws which pleafe us Cretans, and which may be 
colled:ed from other nations. And if thofe of other nations fliall appear to be 
better than our own, it enjoins us not to rejed them becaufe they are foreign. 
We fhall now, therefore, beftow this favour both upon ourfelves and you. 
For, making a feledion out of what has been faid, we fhall eflablifh a city in 
our difcourfe, and confider it from the firft time of its being inhabited. For 
thus a confideration of the objcd of our inquiry will take place, and which 
at the fame time may be vifeful to me in the eflablifhment of my future city* 

Guest. You do not announce war, O gueft. Unlefs, therefore, it fhould 
not be agreeable to Megillus, be perfuaded that I fhall give you every aflifl- 
ancc in my power. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

Megil. You may likewife depend on my afliflance. 
V Guest. You botli fpeak in the moil becoming manner. Let us therefore 
endeavour, in the firfl place, to built a city in difcourfe, 

THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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^OME then, what kind of a city is it proper to think this fhould be ? I 
do not now alk about its prefent or future name (for this, perhaps, may 
be owing to its colonization, Qr fome particular place ; or, perhaps, the 
furname of fome river or fountain, or of the Gods there refident, may have 
given a denomination to the new city by its celebrity) ; but this is rather 
what I wifh to afk c6ncerning it, whether it is fituated near the fea, or on the 
main land ? 

Clin. The city, of which we are now fpcaking, O guert, is diflant 
from the fea about eighty fladia. 

Guest. Are there any ports near it, or is it entirely without a port? 

Clin. It is furnifhed with ports, O gueft, in the greateft pofTible degree. 

Guest. Strange ! What do you fay ? But is this region likewife all-pro- 
lific, or is it indigent of fome things ? ' 

Clin. It is nearly indigent of nothing. 

Guest. Is any city fituated near it ? 

Clin. Not very much fo ; on which account it became colonized. For, 
an antient expulfion of the inhabitants having taken place in this city, the 
country was rendered defolate for an immenfe fpace of time. 

Guest. But how is it circumftanced with refped to plains, mountain >, 
and woods ? 

Clin. It is (imilar to the whole of the reft of Crete. 

Guest. Do you mean to fay that it is more rough than plain ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 
. Guest. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquifition of virtue. 
For, if it \^as fituated near the fea, and abounded with ports, but was not 

all-prolific. 
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all-prolific, but indigent of many things, it would require for itfelf fome 
mighty faviour, and certain divine legiflators, that it might be preferved from 
many various and depraved manners to which it would be naturally difpo fed. 
But now its diftance of eighty fladia becomes its confolation. It is indeed 
fituated nearer the fea than is becoming, on which account it abounds as 
you fay with ports ; but, at the fame time, this is a defirable circumftance. 
For the vicinity of the fea to this region renders it every day pleafant, though 
this proximity is in reality extremely fait and bitter. For, filling it with the 
defire of gain, through merchandize, it produces in the fouls of the inhabit- 
ants craft and unfaithfulnefs ; and thus renders the city both unfaithful and 
unfriendly to itfelf, and in a fimilar manner to other nations. As a confo- 
lation, however, under thefe diiadvantages, it poflefles an all-prolific foil ; 
but, being rough, it is evident that it will not be abundantly, though it is all- 
prolific. For, if this were the cafe, in confequence of great exportation, it 
would again pofTefs gold and filver coin in abundance ; a greater evil than 
which cannot, as I may fay, exifl, if one thing is compared with another, 
nor can any thing in a city be more adverfe to the poiTefTion of generous 
and juft manners, as, if we recolledl:, we faid before, 

Clin. We do recolledt ; and we allow that what was then and is now 
faid is right. 

Guest. But what? Does this region pofTefs materialsproperforbuildingfhips? 

Clin. It has not any fir-trees which deferve to be mentioned, nor yet 
any pines. It likewifc has not many cyprefs trees ; and very few plane- or 
pitch-producing trees are to be found in it, which fliipwrights necefTarily 
ufe in conflruding the interior parts of fhips. 

Guest. In this refpe6l likewife the nature of the country is not badly 
difpofed. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. Becaufe it is good for a city to be incapable of eafily imitating its 
enemies in bafe imitations. 

Clin. On account of which of the things that have been advanced do 
you fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. Obferve me, O divine man ! I am looking to that which was 
afferted in the beginning about the Cretan laws, which you faid regarded one 
particular, viz. war; but I laid that fuch laws, becaufe they were efla- 

VOL. II. o blifhed 
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bliihed with a view to virtue, were well eftablifhed ; but because they re- 
garded only a part, and not the whole of virtue, I did not altogether approve 
of them. Do you therefore obferve me in the prefent bufinefs of Icgiflation, 
and confider .whether I legally eAablifh anything tending to virtue, or to any 
part of virtue. For it is with me a fundamental pofition, that he only efta- 
blilhes laws in a proper manner, who, like an archer, always diredls his 
attention thither where alone fomething of the beautiful in condudt will 
always follow, but who leaves all other things, whether riches or any thing 
cllc of this kind, when they fubfift without beautiful manners. But I call 
the imitation of enemies then vicious, when any one refiding near the fea is 
injured by enemies, as in the following inftance. For 1 will relate a cir- 
cumflancc to you, though not with any intention of calling to mind a pafl 
injury. Minos, in confequence of pofTefling great power by fea, impofed a 
heavy tribute on the Attic regioh. But the Athenians at that time had not 
fhips of war as at prefent ; nor did their country abound in wood well 
adapted for building fhips. Hence they could not, through nautical imita- 
tion, becoming themfelves failors, immediately at that time defend them- 
felves againft their enemies. And they would have done better if they had 
often loH: {even young men, inftead of fuffering that which happened to 
them. For, inflead of fighting on land, and in a legal manner, in confe- 
quence of becoming failors they were accuflomed to leap running in clofe 
array into the fhips, and again rapidly to abandon them ; and appeared to 
themfelves to adl in no refpedl bafe, in not daring to die, and wait for the 
attacks of the enemy. But they had a plaufible pretext at hand, affcrting 
that, by throwing away their arms, they could not be accufed of fhameful 
flight. They fay, that language of this kind came to be adopted in confe- 
quence of naval engagements; language by no means worthy of infinite 
praife, but the contrary. For it is never proper to be accuflomed to bafe 
manners, and efpecially for the befl part of the citizens. But it appears 
from Homer, that a condud of this kind is not beautiful. For Ulyfles re- 
proves Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, who at that time were en- 
gaged in fight again fl the Trojans, to draw their fhips to the fea. But Ulyffes 
thus reproves him : 

" Is this a general's voice, that calls to flight 

While war hangs doubtful, while his foldiers fight ? 

What 
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What more could Troy ? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv'fl the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. 
No more the troops (our hoiftcd fails in view, 
Themfelves abandonM) fliall the fight purfue ; 
But thy (hips flying, with dcfpair fhall fee. 
And owe dcflrudion to a prince like thee ^" 

Homer therefore knew that three-banked galleys prepared for flight were 
bad in naval engagements. For lions, by iifing manners of this kind, might 
be accuftomed to fly from ftags. Befides this, the naval powers of cities 
do not together with fafety beflow honours on the moO: beautiful of war- 
like concerns. For, in confequence of naval affairs iubfifting through pilot- 
ing, the government of fifty men, and rowing, men of all-various defcriptions 
and of no great worth being employed for thefe purpofes, no one can beflow 
honours upon individuals in a proper manner. Though deprived of this, 
how can a polity be in a good condition ? 

Clin. It is nearly impofTible. But, O guefl, we Cretans fay that the naval 
battle at Salamis of the Greeks againft the Barbarians preferved Greece. 

Guest. And, indeed, many both of the Greeks and Barbarians afTert the 
fame thing. But we, my friend, viz. I and Megillus here, fay, that the 
pedeflrious battle at Marathon and Plataeae was the one the beginning, and 
the other the end, of fafety to the Greeks. And, in fhort, that we may fpeak of 
the battles which at that time preferved us, fome of them were advantageous, 
but others not fo, to the Greeks, For to the battle at Salamis I add that at 
Artemifium. But now, looking to the virtue of a polity, let us confider the 
nature of the region, and the order of the laws ; not thinking, with the 
vulgar, that to be preferved, and to exifl, is alone to mankind the mofl 
honourable of all things, but to become and continue to be the mofl excellent 
characlers during the whole period of their exiflence. And this I think has 
been faid by us in the former part of our difcourfe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We will therefore alone confider this, if we are in that path 
which is beft for a city, refpeding habitations, and the eflablifliment of laws. 

Clin. And we arc very much fo. 

Guest. Inform me, therefore, as that which is confequent to thefe things, 

* Iliad. Ub. xiv. 
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who the people are that are to inhabit your colony ; whether fuch as are 
willing from every part of Crete, fo as that a great multitude will be 
coUeded from its feveral cities ; or whether they are fuch as are chofen for 
the purpofe of cultivating the land ? For you do not colle6l fuch of the 
Greeks as are willing ; though I fee that fome of you from Argos, and 
^gina, and other parts of Greece, inhabit this region. But inform me at 
prefent whence you will derive this army of citizens. 

Clin. I think it will be procured from the whole of Crete. And it appears 
to me that thofe from Peloponnefus will be received for inhabitants, in pre- 
ference to the other Greeks. For, what you faid juft now you faid truly ; I 
mean, that thefe are from Argos : for the race which is moft celebrated here 
at prefent is Gortynic, becaufe it migrated hither from the Peloponnefiaii 
Gortyna. 

Guest. This eftablifhment of a colony, therefore, is not fimilarly eafy to 
cities, fince it does not take place after the manner of a fwarm of bees, one race 
of friends proceeding from one region, and from friends, in order to form a 
fettlement, being as it were beiieged by a certain narrownefs of land, or 
forced by other inconveniences of a fimilar nature. But it fometimes 
happens that a part of a city, being violently urged by feditions, is com- 
pelled to fettle in fome other place. And fometimes a whole city i» 
forced to fly, in confequence of being vanquished in war. It is, there- 
fore, partly eafy for thefe to be colonized, and governed by laws, and partly 
difficult. For, when a colony is of one race, fpeaking the fame language, 
and obeying the fame laws, it is united by a certain friendship, and has a 
communion of priefts, and every thing elfe of a (imilar kind ; but it will not 
eafily endure different laws, and a polity foreign to its own. But fuch a 
colony, having been forced to fedition through the badnefs of its laws, and 
ftill defiring through cuftom thofe priftine manners by which it was cor- 
rupted, becomes, in confequence of this, refradtory and difbbedient to itf^ 
colonizer and legiflator* But when a colony is compofed of all-various 
tribes, it will perhaps be more willingly obedient to certain new laws ; but 
to oonfpire together, and, like horfes under one yoke, to blow as it is laid 
the fame blaft, requires a long time, and is extremely difficult. But legifla- 
tion and the eftablilhment of cities are the moft perfedt of all things with 
refpe^ to the virtue of men. 

Clin. 
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Clin. It is probable ; but inform me in a yet clearer manner why you 
afTerted this. 

Guest. O good man, I appear to myfelf, while praifing and fpeculating 
about legiflators, to have faid fomething vile. But, if we have fpokcn op- 
portunely, there will be no difficulty in the affair. Though, indeed, why 
(hould I be difturbed ? for nearly all human affairs appear to fubfifl in this 
manner. 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I was about to fay, that no man ever at any time eftablifhed 
laws, but that fortunes and all-various events, taking place in an all-various 
manner, gave us all our laws. For either war by its violence has fubverted 
polities and changed laws, or tlie anxiety of fevere poverty. Difeafes alfo 
have caufed many innovations ; and thefe have often been produced through 
peflilences, and unfeafonable times enduring for many years. He who 
confiders all thefe things will think it fit to exclaim, as I juft now did, that na 
mortal ever cflablifhed any laws, but that all human affairs are nearly governed 
by fortune. But he who afferts all this refpeding navigation, piloting, 
medicine, and military command, will appear to fpeak well. This alfo 
may be properly afTerted refpe6ting thefe things. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That divinity, and, together with divinity, fortune and oppor- 
tunity, govern all human affairs. But a third of a milder nature muii be 
admitted, — I mean, that art ought to follow thefe. For I am of opinion,, 
that it would make a great difference, during a ftorm, whether you poffefred 
the pilot's art, or not. Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. That it would. 

Guest. Will not the fame confequence enfu^ m oth«r things ? But, 
indeed, we mufl attribute the fame thing to legiflation ; that, other things 
concurring which are rcquifite to the living happily in a country, a legifla- 
tor endued with truth ought not to be wanting to fuch a city. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl true. 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, he who poffefTes art in. each of the above- 
mentioned particulars, to pray that fomething may be properly prefent with 
him through fortune, that he may not wholly trufl to art ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest, 
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Guest. And would not all the reft that we hav3 juft now mentioned 
fpcak in this manner, if any one ftiovild call upon them to difclofe their 
prayer ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And I think that a legiflator alfo will do the fame. 

Clin. So I think. 

Guest. Come then, legiflator (for we will now addrefs him), What, and 
after what manner, fhall we give you a city, fo that from the things which 
are left in it you may be able fufficiently to govern the city ? What will he 
rightly affert after this ? Shall we not fay, that the legiflator will thus fpeak ? 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Thus. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he will fay. But 
let the tyrant be a young man, of a good memory, docile, brave, and naturally- 
magnificent. And let that which, we faid before, ought to follow all the 
parts of virtue, take place in the foul of the tyrant, in order that fome 
advantage may be derived from other thmgs being prefent. 

Clin. Our gueft, O Megillus, appears to me to fay that temperance 
fliould follow the other virtues. Is it not fo ? 

Guest. 1 fpeak, O Clinias, of popular temperance ', and not of that which 
any one extolling would call prudence; but I mean that temperance which 
immediately and naturally blolfoms forth in boys and favage animals, fo that 
fome are incontinent with refpedl to pleafures, but others continent. And 
this temperance, when fubfifting feparate from the multitude of things which 
are called good, T do not confider as worthy to be mentioned. Do you 
under ftand me ? 

Clin. Perfeaiy. 

Guest. This nature, therefore, our tyrant mufl: poflefs in addition to the 
other natures we have mentioned, if the city is to receive a polity, through 
which it may live moft happily in the fwifteft and beft manner poffible. 
For no difpofition of a polity can ever be more rapid or more excellent 
than this. 

» Platobere means that temperance which belongs to the phyfical virtues, or thofe virtues which 
we poflefs from our birth, and may be fiiid to be the forerunners of the moral, political, cathartic, 
and theoretic virtues j for an account of which fee the Notes to the Phaedo. 

Clin. 
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Clin. But how, O gueft, and by what arguments, may any one who 
afferts this pcrfuade himfelf that he fpeaks properly ? 

Guest. It is eafy to underftand, O CHnias, that this is naturally fo. 

Clin. How do you fay ? Do you Hot mean to aflert, if tl^g tyrant is a 
young man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, magnificent, and 
fortunate? 

Guest. Add nothing elfe, except that he proves to be a legiflator worthy 
of praife, and that a certain fortune leads him to this. For, this taking 
place, every thhig will nearly be accomplifhed by a divine nature, w^hich it 
brings to pafs when it is willing that any city fhould be eminently pro- 
fperous. But this will happen in the fecond degree, when two fuch charaders 
are the governors : in the third degree, when three : and the difficulty of 
a profperous government will be incrcafed in proportion to the number of 
fuch governors. But, on the contrary, the facility will be increafcd in pro- 
portion to the paucity of fuch governors. 

Clin. You appear to aflert that the beft city is produced from a tyranny, 
in conjundion with a moft excellent legiflator and a modefl: tyrant; 
and that it is eafily and rapidly changed into the former from the latter : 
that the befl: city in the fecond degree is produced from an oligarchy ; and 
in the third degree, from a democracy. Or how do you fay ? 

Guest. Not this, by any means. But that the firfl: is produced from a 
tyranny ; the fecond, from a royal polity ^ ; the third, from a certain demo- 
cracy ; and in the fourth place, an oligarchy * will be able to receive a 
generation of this kind with the utmofl: difficulty. For, in this mode of 
government, the powerful are very numerous. But we fay that thefe things 
will then take place, when a true legiflator, and who is naturally fuch, fliall 
be found ; and when a certain fl:rength fliall happen to him in common with 
thofe in the city, who are able to accomplifli that which is of the greatefl: 
confequence. But where the governors are the fewefl: in number, and at 
the fame time the mofl: ftrong, as in a tyranny, there this mutation is 
accuftomed to take place in a rapid and eafy manner. 

^ According to Plato, a royal polity Is produced when every thing is adminiftered according to 
reafon, and the fupreme governor is the befl of men. 

* An olig.uchy takes place w^hen a few only, and thofe the worft, govern the city. Sec the 
Republic. 

A Clin. 
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Clin. How do you mean ? For I do not underftand you. 

Guest. And yet I think you have heard this, not once, but often. But 
perhaps you never faw a city under the dominion of a tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I defirous of fuch a fpedacle. 

GuE5T. But you may fee that in it 'A'hich we have juil now fpoken of, 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That a tyrant who wiihes to change the manners of a city has 
no occasion either of great labour, or a long time, for the accomplifhment 
of his purpofe. For, if he wifhes to exhort the citizens to the ftudy of 
virtue, it is necefTary that he (hould be the firft who proceeds in the road 
leading to it ; but if to the contrary, he fhould fufl fet them the example. 
For he ought to exprefs all things in himfelfby acting; praifingand honour- 
ing fome things, but blaming others, and difgracing thofe who in their fe- 
vcral adlions are difobedient to his commands. 

Clin. How is it poffible not to be of opinion that the other citizens will 
rapidly follow him who is endued with fuch perfuafion and force ? 

Guest. No one will be able to perfuade us, O friends, that a city will 
change its laws fwiftly and cafily by any thing elfe than the command of its 
governors. For this does not happen at prefent by any other means, nor 
ever will. Indeed, this is neither difficult for us, nor impoffible to beaccom- 
plifhed. But another thing is difficult to be accomplished, and rarely takes 
place in a Jong time ; though, when it happens, it produces in the city in 
which it is found ten thoufand advantages, and, indeed, every good. 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. When a divine love of temperate and jufl: purfuits is inherent in 
certain mighty authorities, whether they govern according to a monarchy, 
according to tranfcendency in wealth, or nobility of race. Or when any 
one reftores the nature of Neftor, who is faid to have excelled all men in 
ftrength of fpeaking, and flill more in the temperance of his life. This 
man, therefore, they fay, was born in the Trojan times, but by no means in 
ours. If, then, fuch a itian either formerly was, or will be, or at prefent 
fubfifts among us, he muft himfelf live in a blefled manner, and thofe mufl: 
be blefled who hear the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. In a 
{imilar manner we muft reafon refpedting all power ; as that, when the 
greateft power in a man falls into the fame with ading prudently and tempe- 
rately, 
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rately, then the generation of the bed polity and the bed laws is pro- 
duced, but never otherwire. Thelc things, therefore, which are fpoken as 
if they were a certain fable, have been uttered in an oracular manner : and 
it has been fhown, that it is partly difficult for a city to have good laws ; and 
that partly, if what wc have fpoken "of fhould take place, it would happen 
the moft rapidly of all things, and in the fhortefl: time. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

GuKST. JLct us therefore now endeavour, adapting thefe things to your 
city, like old men to boys, to flifhion laws in difcourfe. 

Clin. Let us endeavour to do this, and no longer delay. 

Guest. But let us invoke Divinity in conftituting the city. And may he 
hear, and hearing be prefent with ns, in a propitious and benevolent manner, 
adorning, in conjundion with us, the city and the laws ! 

Clin. May he, therefore, come ! 

Guest. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to impart to the city ? 

Clin. Inform me yet more clearly what you wiHi to fay ; whether it is a 
certain democracy, or oligarchy, or ariftocracy, or a royal government. 
For we do not think that you will fpeak of a tyranny. 

Guest. Come, then, which of you is willing firft to anfwer me, and de- 
clare which of thefe is the government of his country ? 

Megil. Is it more jufl that I, who am the elder, fhould fpeak iirft ? 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Megil. When I confider then, O gueft, the polity in Lacedasmon, I can- 
not tell you what it ought to be called ; for it appears to me to be fimilar to a 
tyranny. For the power of the ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. 
Though fometimes it appears to me to be the moll: fimilar of all cities to a 
democracy. But yet, again, not to fay that it is an ariftocracy is perfedly 
abfurd. There is alfo a kingdom for life in it, and which is faid to be the 
mod anticnt of all kingdoms, both by all men and by us. I therefore, 
being thus fuddenly afked, cannot, as I have faid, definitely inform you 
which of thefe polities it is. 

Clin. I too, O Mcgillus, appear to be affeded in the fame manner as 
yourfelf. For I am perfedly doubtful which of thefe I fhould call the po- 
lity in CnofTjs. 

VOL. II. P Guest. 
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Guest. For you, O'moft excellent men, truly participate of polities ; but 
thofe which are now fo called are not polities, but habitations of cities, in 
which one part is fubjed to the dominion of another, and each is denomi- 
nated from the power of the defpot. But if a city ought to be denominated 
after this manner, it is fit that it (Tiouldbe called by the name of a divinity, 
who is the true ruler of thofe that are endued with intelledl. 

Clin. But who is this God ? 

Guest. Shall we then for a little while make ufe of a fable, in order 
that we may unfold in a becoming manner the obje^ of our inquiry f 
Will it not be proper to do fo ? 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. A long time then prior to thofe habitations of cities which wc 
have before difculTed, a certain government and habitation is faid to have 
fubfifted under Saturn ^ ; a government extremely happy, and of which iher 
prefent ariflocracies are an imitation, 

Megil. It is proper, as it appears, to attend to this vehemently. 

Guest. It appears fo to me ; and on this account I have introduced it into 
our difcourfe. 

Megil. It is well done : and you will a6t very properly by proceeding 
with the fable as far as is neceflary to your deftgn. 

Guest. I fhall do as you fay. We learn, then, from the report of the 
blefTed life of the inhabitants of that time, that they pofleflTed all things in 
abundance, and fpontaneoufly produced ; of which the following is faid to be 
the caufe : Saturn, well knowing (as we have already obferved) that no 
human nature, when endued with abfolute dominion, is fo fufficient to it- 
felf as not to be filled with infolence and injuftice, in confequence of un- 
derftanding this, placed over our cities, as kings and governors, not men, but 
daemons of a more divine and excellent kind ; jufi: as we do at prefent with 
flocks of fheep and herds of tame cattle. For we do not make oxen go- 
vernors of oxen, nor goats of goats ; but we ourfelves rule over them, as 
being of a better race. In a fimilar manner this God, who is a lover of 
mankind, placed over us the race of daemons, as being more excellent than 
our fpecies. But thefe taking care of our concerns, with great facility both 

» Saturn is a deity with an Intelle^ual chara^erlftic— See the Notes to the Cratylus. 

4 to 
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to tbemfelvcs and us, Imparted to us peace and fhame, liberty and abundance 
of juftice, and rendered the human race exempt from fedition, and happy. 
This our prefent difcourfe, therefore, employing truth, aflerts, that fuch cities 
as are not governed by a divinity, but by Tome mortal, will never be exempt 
from evils and labours : but it is of opuiion that we ought, by aU poffible 
means, to imitate the life which is faid to have been under Saturn; and that, 
being obedient to as much of immortality as is inherent in our nature, we 
fhould govern both publicly and privately our houfes and cities, calling law 
the diftribution of intellc6l. For, if one man, or a certain oligarchy, or de- 
mocracy, pofTefTuig a foul afpiring after pleafures and defires, and requirixig 
to be filled with thefe, but not being able to retain them, fliould be tor- 
mented with an infatiable vicious difeafe ; — fuch a one, when governing 
either a city or an individual, would trample on the laws ; and, as we juft now 
faid, under fuch a dominion there could be no poffibility of obtaining fafety. 
But it is neceffary to confider, O Clinias, whether we ought to be perfnaded 
by this difcourfe, or not. 

Clin. It is neceiffary that we fhould be perfuaded. 

Guest. You underfland, therefore, that they fay there are as many fpecics 
of laws as of polities. But we have already related how many fpecies of 
polities there are faid to be by the multitude. Nor fliould you think that 
our prefent inquiry is about fomething vile, but that it is about a thing of 
the greateft moment. For, to what the juft and the unjuft ought to look, 
again becomes to us a thing of an ambiguous nature. For they fay that the 
jaws ought not to look either to war, or to the whole of virtue, but rathe^r 
to that which is advantageous to the fubfiftence of a polity, fo that it may 
always govern, and never be difTolved : and they fay that the definition of 
the juft will thus be naturally beautiful. 

Clin. How? 

Guest. Becaufe it is advantageous to tliat which is more excellent. 

Clin. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. That which has dominion, fay they, always eftabllfhes the law.> 
in a city. Is not this what they fay ? 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. Do you think, the;refore, fay they, that ever at any time, whe- 
ther the people are vidorious, or any other polity, or a tyranny, he who 

p 2 cftablifhes 
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cftablifhes the laws will voluntarily eftablilh them, looking to any thing 
elfe in the firil: place than his own advantage, viz. the lability of his 
dominion ? 

Clin. For how fhoiild he? 

Guest. He, therefore, who tranfgrefles thefe laws when eflablifhed, 
will be punifhed by the Icglflator (who will denominate his laws juft) as 
ading unjuftly. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, will always be the cafe, and in this manner the 
juft will fubfift. 

Clin. According to this do6lrine it will be fo. 

Guest. For this is one of thofe iniquities which take place about govern* 
ment. 

Clin. What iniquities ? 

Guest. It is one of thofe which we then confidered when we difcourfed 
about governors and the governed. And we then faid, that parents ought 
to rule over their progeny, the older over the younger, the noble over the 
ignoble ; and other things, in (hort, fome of which, if you remember, were a 
hindrance to others, among which this was one. We likewife mentioned 
that Pindar faid, it was both according to nature and jufl that the moffc 
powerful fhould lead. 

Clin. Thefe things, indeed, were then faid. 

Guest. But confider to what perfons our city ought to be committed. 
For a circumflancc of this kind takes place ten thoufand times in certain 
cities. 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Guest. When a contefl: about dominion happens, thofe who are vi6lo- 
rious fo vehemently ufurp the aifairs of the city, as not to communicate 
any part of the government to the vanquifhed, nor to their progeny ; 
always being careful left any one of thefe, if invefted with authority, ftiould 
caufe an infurre(51ion, through a remembrance of the evils which he had 
formerly fuffered. At prefent, we doubtlefs fay, thofe are neither poli- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not eftablifhed in common for the fake of 
the whole city. But thofe who eftablifli thefe for the fake of any parts of 
the city, we denominate feditious, but not citizens; and we fay that the 

thincfs 
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things which they call juft arc called fo by them in vain. But thefe things 
are afTerted by us on this account, bccaulc we fhall not give your city any 
magiftrate who is rich, or who poflefTes any thing elfc of this kind, fuch as 
flrength or magnitude, or illuftrious birth ; but wc fliallgive it one who will 
be mod obedient to the legiflator, and who will furpafs all in the city in this 
refpc6t. We likewife fay that the greateil: attention to the worfhip of the 
Gods mufl: be attributed to the firft in power ; the fecond degree of atten- 
tion to hitn who is fecond in authority ; and that every thing confequent to 
this muft be diftributed in an orderly manner. But thofe that are called 
governors I have now denominated fervants to the laws, not for the lake of 
innovation with refpe«fl to names, but becaufe I think that the city will ob- 
tain fafcty from this more than from any thing; and that by negleding it 
the contrary will take place. For I fee that deftrudlion hangs over that 
city in which law does not govern the magiftrates, but magiftrates the law. 
But in that city in which the law poflefTes abfolute dominion over the 
governors, and the governors are (laves to the law, I behold fafety, and 
fuch other goods as the Gods impart to cities. 

Clin. By Jupiter, it is fo, O guefl ! For, through your age, you per- 
ceive acutely. 

Megil. For every man, while he is young, perceives thefe things ob- 
tufely ; but, when old, moft acutely. 

Clin. Mofl true. 

Guest. But what is next to be done ? Ought we not after this to coi>- 
fider the inhabitants of our city as having arrived, and being prefcnt, and to 
finifh the remaining part of our difcourfe to them ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest.. Let us, therefore, thus addrefs them : Divinity \ Omen, ac- 
cording 

* Plato here, as it is well obfcrvcd in the Greek Scholium on this place, by Divinity^ means 
the Demiurgus of the unlverfc ; and, by the ani'ient faying^ appears to allude to thefe Orphic 
verfcs : 

Zeyj ocp'/y)^ Zfwj y.tJdXf Jio; J' em Travra reruxru:. 
Xtvi TTi/Ofj^v yaiYii re acxi ou^uvoi/ aartf oevtjj. 

i. c. " Jupiter is the beginning and tlic middle; and all things were fabricated from Jupiter. 
Jupiter is the profundity of the earth, and of ths ftarry heavens." He is the beginning, indeed, 
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cording to an antlent faying^ containing in himfelf the beginning, end, and 
middle of all things, bounds by a circular progreflion that which is diredt 
according to nature. But juflicc always follows him, the punifher of thofe 
who defert the divine law, and which will be followed in a humble and 
compofed manner by him who intends to be happy in future. But he who 
is elevated by arrogance, either becaufe he excells in riches or honours, or in 
the form of his body, having his foul inflamed with infolence in addition to his 
youthfulnefe and privation of intellciSt, as one who is not in want either of 
a governor or a leader, but is himfelf fufEcicntly able to lead others, — fuch 
a one is left deftitute of divinity. But being thus left deftitute, and meet- 
ing with others Similar to himfelf, he exults, at the fame time caufing a 
general confufion. And to many, indeed, he appears to be a perfon of con- 
fequence ; but in no long time afterwards, fufFering an unblameable pu- 
nifhment from juftice, he entirely fubverts himfelf, his houfe, and his 
country. Since thefe things, therefore, are thus difpofed, what ought a 
prudeat man to do, or to think, and from what ought he to abftain, both 
in adion and thought ? 

Clin. It is evident, that every man ought to think how he may be of 
the number of thofe who follow divinity. 

Guest. What aAion, therefore, is friendly to and attendant on divi- 
nity ? One indeed, and which pofTeffes an antient reafon, is this, that the 
flmilar will be friendly to the fimilar which is moderate ; but that the im- 
moderate are neither friendly to each other nor to the moderate. But 
ilivinity, indeed, is in the moft eminent degree the meafure to us of all 
things, and much more, as it is laid, than any man. He, therefore, who 
becomes friendly to a nature of this kind muft neceflfarlly become fuch to 
the utmoft of his power. But, according to this reafoning, every temperate 
man is a friend to divinity, for he is fimilar to him. But the intemperate 
man is dilTimilar, different, and unjuft; and other things from the fam^^ 

as the producing caufe ; but the end, as the final caufc of the univcrfe. He is the middle, as 
being equally prefent to all things, though all things participate him differently. But by that 
'which is dire/1 according to naturey Plato fignifies defert according to juftice, and undeviating 
energy, and as it were by ooe rule. And by a circular progrfffion, he fignifies the eternal, and 
that which is perpetually after the fame manner, and according to the fame ; for circulation in 
Ccnfibles pofleflcs this. property. Sec the Notes on the Cratylus, for a further account of Jupiter. 

reafoning 
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reafoning will take place in a fimilar manner. But we (hould nnderftand 
(hat which is confequent to thefe things, and which in my opinion is the 
ivofl beautiful^ and the most true ' of all afTertions, that for a good man 
to facrifice to and be converfant with the gods, is of all things the mofl 
beautiful, the heft, and the mofl ufeful to the pofTefTion of a happy life ; and 
that, befides this, it is in the higheft degree becoming ; but the contraries of 
thefe things naturally happen to the vicious man. For the vicious man is 
inipurified in his foul, but the contrary character is pure. But to receive 
gifts from one who is defiled, can never become either a good man or a 
Cod. In vain, therefore, do the unholy beflow mucli labour about the 
Gods; but fuch labour is mofl opportune to all holy men. Such then is the 
fcope which we ought to regard. What therefore fhall we fay the arrows 
are, and what the impulfe by which they will be mofl properly directed ? 
fn the firfl place we muft fay, that he who after the Olympian Gods, and 
thofe who prefide over the city, honours the terreflrial Gods, by attributing 
to them things even, fecondary, and on the left hand, will in the mofl 
proper manner reach the mark of piety. But to the Gods fuperior to thefe 
he will attribute things according to the odd number, and difTonant to the 
particulars we have jufl now mentioned. But after thefe Gods a wife man 
will celebrate the orgies of daemons, and after thefe of heroes. In the next 
place, flatues mufl follow of the houfehold Gods, which mufl be feverally 
Sacrificed to according to law. After thefe things, fuch honours as are law- 
ful mufl be paid to living parents. For to thefe the firfl, greatcfl, and 
mofl: antient of all debts are to be paid. For every one ought to think, 
that the whole of his poffeffions belongs to thofe by whom he was begotten 
and educated,, and that he ought to fupply their wants from thefe to the 
utmofl of his power ; beginning in the firfl place from his external pofTef- 
fions ; in the fecond place, fupply ing them from thofe of his body ; and, 
in the third place, from thofe of his foul : imparting all thefe, in order to 
difcharge the debt which he owes his parents for the care they have be- 

' This pafTage, among many others in the writings of Plato, fufRciently proves that phllofophcr 
to have been a firm believer in the religion of his country ; and that he did not fecretly defpifc 
it, as has been aflerted with . no lefs impudence than ignorance by certain fophiftical pricfts, 
whofc little foul (in the language of Julian) was indeed acute, but faw nothing with a viQon 
healthy and found* 

flowed 
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flowed upon > im, nnd the pangs of labour which his mother fcnnerly 
endured on his account. He n^uft fupport them too in old age, when they 
want afliilance in the highcfl degree. It is likcwife requifite through the 
whole of life to fpeak of our parents in the mofl honourable manner, be- 
caufe there is a moft heavy punifliment for light and winged words. For 
Nemefis, the angel of juftice, is the infpc61or of all men in things of this 
kind. It is neceilary, therefore, to be lubmiflive to them when they are 
aligry and full of rage, whether their anger fliows itfelf in words or in 
deeds, as not being ignorant that a father may very properly be angry with 
his Ton, when he thinks that he has been injured by him. But, on the 
death of parents, the moft decent and beautiful monuments are to be raifed 
to them ; not exceeding the ufual magnitude, nor yet lefs than thofe which 
our anceftors ere61ed for their parents. Every year, too, attention ought to 
be paid to the decoration of their tombs. They ought likewife to be con- 
tinually remembered and reverenced — and this with a moderate expenfe, 
adapted to the condition of. our fortune. By always a<Sling, therefore, 
and living in this manner, we fhall each of us be rewarded according to 
our deferts, both by the Gods and thofe natures fuperior to our own, and 
ihall pafs the greateft part of our life in good hope. But the courfe of the 
laws themfelves will (how in what manner we ought to behave towards our 
offspring, relations, friends, fellow-citizens, and flrangers, fo as to condu6l 
ourfelves pioufly towards all thefe, and render our life pleafant, and 
adorned according to law ; and this it will accomplifli, partly by perfuading, 
and partly by punifliing through violence and juftice, fuch manners as will 
not fubmit to perfuafioh; and thus, through the favouring will of the Gods, 
will render our city blefled and happy. But what a legiflator whofe con- 
ceptions are the fame as mine oiaght neceffarily to fay ot thefe things, but 
■which cannot be adapted to the form of law, it appears to me an example 
fhould be prefented, both to the legiflator and thofe to whom he gives 
laws ; and that, having difculfed what remains to the utmoll: of our ability, 
we fhould after this commence the thcfis of laws. Such things, indeed, cannot 
be eafily comprehended in one defeription, fo as to explain the manner in 
which they fubfifl ; but we may thus be able to affert fomething liable 
refpeding them. 

Clin. Inform me how. 

6 Guest. 
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Guest. I fliould vvifh them to be obedient to virtue : and it is e\ ident 
that the legiflator fliould endeavour to accomplifh this in the whole of legif- 
lation. 

Clin. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. What has been faid, therefore, appears to mc to contribute 
fomething to that end ; fo that, if tiie foul of the hearer is not pei fc6tly 
favage, it will attend with greater mildnefs and benevolence : hence, though 
we fhould not accomplifh any great but a fmall matter, .by rendering the 
hearer more benevolent, and by this means more docile, we ought to be 
perfedly fatisfied. For facility is rare, nor is there an abundance of thofe 
who endeavour to become the mod: worthy chara6lers in the greateft degree, 
and in the fhorteft time. But many proclaim Hefiod to be wife for aflert- 
ing that the road to vice was fmooth, and ealy to be pafTed through, as 
being very fhort : *' but (fays he) the immortal Gods have placed fweat 
before virtue, and the road which leads to it is long and arduous, and, at firff, 
rough ; but, when we arrive at the fummit, the path which before was diffi- 
cult becomes eafy '.*' 

Clin. And it appears to be well faid. 

Guest. Entirely fo. But I am willing to explain to you the intention of 
my difcourfe. 

Clin. Explain it then. 

Guest. We will thus therefore direct our difcourfe to the legiflator. 
Inform us, O legiflator, whether, if you knew what we ought to do and 
fay, you would not fay fo ? 

Clin. He neceflfarily would. 

Guest. Did we not a little before hear you faying, that a legiflator ought 
not to fuffcr poets to fay jufl: what they pleafed ? For they are ignorant that, 
when they aflcrt any thing contrary to the laws, it will injure the city. 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. But if we fliould thus fpeak to him refpeding the poets, fhall 
\^ c liave fpoken moderately ? 

Clin. On what account do you a(k this quefl:ion ? 

Guest. There is an antient faying, O legiflator, which is common among 

' HcGod. Op. et Dl. lib. i. 
VOL, II. Q - US> 
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us, and is confirmed by all other nations, that a poet, when he fits on the 
tripod of the mufe, is not in his right fenfes, but, like a fountain, readily 
pours forth the influx which he has received : and that, his art being imita- 
tive, he is often compelled, when reprefenting men that are contrary to each 
other, to contradid himfelf ; and does not know whether thefe things, or 
thofe, are true. But a legiflator muft not a6l in this manner in law, viz. 
he mufl: not aflert two different things about one thing, but always make 
one aflertion about one thing. And you may perceive the truth of this from 
what you have juft now faid. For, (ince of fepulchres fome exceed, others 
are deficient, and others are moderate, you, having chofen the lafl of tliefe, 
have ordered them to be adopted, and have fimply praifed them. But I, if 
my wife was remarkably rich, and fhould order me to bury her, I would 
celebrate in a poem her magnificent fepulchre : but a parfimonious and poor 
man would praife a tomb which was, in fome refped or other, deficient ; 
and he who is moderately rich would praife a moderate fepulchre. But it 
is not proper that you fhould only fpeak of the moderate as you did jufl 
now, but that you fhould inform us what the moderate is, and how far it 
extends ; for otherwife you will not as yet underfland that a difcourfe of 
this kind is a law. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl: true. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will he who prefides for us over the laws 
order nothing of this kind in the beginning of the laws, but immediately 
inform us what ought to be done, and what not, and, having appointed a 
fine, will turn himfelf to the eflablifhing of another law, adding nothing of 
exhortation and perfuafion to the promulgators of the laws ? Jufl as different 
phyficians cure in a different manner. But we will recall to our mind the 
methods which they employ ; that, as boys entreat the phyfician to cure them 
in the gentlefl manner, fo we may implore the legiflator to cure us by the 
mildefl means. That I may explain, however, what I mean — we fay that 
fome are phyficians, and others the fervants of phyficians ; and thefe lafl we 
likewife call, in a certain refpe6l, phyficians. Do we not ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do we call them fo, whether they are free, or fer\^nts, 
who, through the orders of their maflers, have acquired the art of medi- 
cine, both according to theory and experience, but are not naturally phyfi- 
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clans like thofe who are free, who have both learnt the art from thciiifclves, 
and intruded then* children in it r Or do you confider thefc as forming 
two kinds of phyficians ? 

Clin. Why fliould I not ? 

Guest. Do you, therefore, underftand, that when in a city both fervants 
and thofe who are free are fick, fervants are for the mofl part cured by fer- 
vants, who vifit the multitude of the fick, and are diligently employed in 
the difpenfatories ; and this without cither affigning or receiving any reafoii 
refpcding the feveral difeafes of the fervants, but what they have found by 
experience to be efficacious they tyrannically prefcribe for their patients, as 
if they pofTefled accurate knowledge ; and thus, in an arrogant manner, 
hurry from one difeafed fervant to another ; by this mean facilitating their 
mailer's attention to the fick ? But the freeborn phyfician, for the moft part, 
heals and confiders the difeafes of thofe who are freeborn ; and this, by ex- 
ploring the difeafe from the beginning, and proceeding according to nature ; 
convcrfing both with the fick man and his friends, and, at the fame time, 
learning fomething himfelf from the fick, and teaching him fomething, fo as 
not to order him to do any thing till he has perfuaded him of its propriety. 
But after this he always endeavours, in conjundlion with perfuafion, to lead 
him in a gentle manner to health. Which of thefe appears to be the better 
phyfician and exerclfer, he who in this manner heals and exercifes, or he who 
in that ? He who accomplifhes one power in a twofold manner, or he who 
accomplifhes it in one way, and this the worfe and more ruflic of the two ? 

Clin. The twofold method, O guefl, is by far the more excellent. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould confider this twofold 
and fimple method as taking place in the eftablifhment of laws ? 

Clin. How is it poffible I fliould not be willing ? 

Guest. Inform me then, by the Gods, what the firfl law will be which 
the legiflator will eflablifh. Will he not firfl of all adorn by his mandates 
the principle of the generation of cities ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But are not the mutual mixture and communion of naarriages 
the principle of generation to all cities ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, 
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Guest. Nuptial laws, therefore, being firft of all eflabliflied, they will 
appear to be well eftablifhed with refped to the redlitudc of every city. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. We will, therefore, firfl of all fpeak of the fimple law, which, 
perhaps, will lubfift in the following manner. Every one fhould marry 
from thirty to thirty-five years of age ; but he who did not fhould be fined 
both with money and difgrace ; with money to a certain amount, and with 
difgrace of this or that particular kind. Let this then be tlie fimple law re- 
fpeding marriages ; but let the following be the twofold law. Every one 
fhould marry from thirty to thirty-five, confidering, at the fame time, that 
the human race participates from a certain nature of immortality, of which 
every one is naturally defirous in the extreme. For the endeavour of man- 
kind not to remain after death without a name is a defire of this kind. The 
human race, therefore, is fomething connate with the whole of time, follow* 
ing and being conjoined with it to the end, becoming immortal by leaving 
children of children, and participating of immortality through being one 
and the fame by generation. For a man willingly to deprive himfelf of this, 
is by no means holy. But he intentionally deprives himfelf of this who neg- 
leds children and wife. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this law fhall 
be liberated from the punifhment of a fine. But he who is not obedient to 
it, and who is not married when he is thirty-five years of age, fhall be fined 
every year a certain fum of money, that his fblitary life may not appear to 
be profitable and pleafant to him ; and that he may not partake of thofe 
honours which the younger in a city pay to the elder. Thefe laws beino- 
compared with each other, it will be poflible to judge of every particular law,, 
whether it ought to be double, and of the fmalleft extenfion, on account of 
mingling threats with perfuafions j or whether, alone employing tlireats, it 
fhould become limple in length. 

Megil. Agreeably to the Laconic mode, O guefl, the fliorter ought 
always to be preferred. But if any one fhould order me to become a judge of 
thefe writings, I fhould, if it were left to my choice, adopt the longer law 
for a city. And according to this paradigm, if thefe two laws were pro- 
pofed, I fhould choofe the lame refpe^ing every law. It is, however, pro- 
per that the laws which we have now inf^ituted fhould be approved by 
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as we now fay. With refpe6l to what remains, you appear to me to order 
that it fhoulcl be led forth into light. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, after thefe things, it is proper to difcourfe in common about 
our fouls, bodies, and poireflions, together with ferious purfuits and re- 
miflions of labour, in fuch a manner that both the fpeaker and the hearers 
may, to the utmofl of their power, be partakers of difcipline. After what 
has been faid, therefore, thefe things are to be truly fpoken and heard by us. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmofl reditude. 



END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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JLrfET every one then hear who has already heard what we have faid rc- 
fpeding the Gods, and our dear progenitors. For, after the Gods, a man's foul 
is the moft divine of all his pofienions, as being his mofl intimate property. 
But a man's pofTeflions are in every refpe6l twofold. And the more excellent, 
and the better, pofTefs dominion, but the inferior, and worfe, are fubjcd to 
command. The former, therefore, are always to be honoured before the 
latter. Hence, I properly exhort every man, when 1 fay that he ought to 
honour his own foul in the fecond place, after our lords, the Gods, and their 
attendants. But, in fliort, no one honours his foul properly, though he 
appears to do fo. For honour is, in a certain refped, a divine good : but 
nothing evil is honourable. He, therefore, who thinks that he enlarges his 
foul by certain difcourfes or gifts, when, at the fame time, he docs not render 
it better than it was before, appears indeed to honour it, but by no means does 
fo. For every man, from his very childhood, thinks himfelf fufficicnt to 
know all things, and that he honours his foul by praifing it, and by freely 
permitting it to do whatever it pleafes. But we now fay that he who ads 
in this manner injures, and does not honour, his foul. And yet it is ncccflliry, 
as we have faid, that it fhould be honoured in the fecond place after the 
Gods. Nor does he honour it who does not confider himfelf as the caufe 
of his own errors, and of his numerous and mighty vices, but lays the blame 
upon others, and is always careful ro exonerate himfelf. Such a one appears, 
indeed, to honour it, though this is far from being the cafe : for he injures 
it. Nor does he in any refpeil honour his foul who gratifies himfelf with 
pleafures contrary to rcafon, and the praife of the Icgiflator : for he dif- 
honours it, by filling it with vice and repentance. Nor yet does a man 
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honour his foul, when he does not ftrenuoufljr endure labours that arc 
praifed, fear and pain, but fmks under them : for by doing all thefe things 
he difhonours his foul. Nor, again, does he honour his foul, who thinks 
that to live is a thing in every refped good : for by fuch a conception he 
difhonours it. For he aflents to him who thinks that every thing in Hades 
pertaining to the fo\>l is bad ; nor does he oppofe and teach him, that he is 
ignorant whether, on the contrary, the things about the Gods that dwell 
there are not the greateft of all goods. Nor yet, when any one honours a 
certain corporeal beauty before virtue, is it at all different from truly and 
entirely dishonouring the foul. For fuch a one falfely aflerts, that the body 
is more honourable than the foul. For nothing earth-born is more honour- 
able than things Olympian. But he who entertains an opinion different 
from this, refpeding the foul, is ignorant that he negledls this admirable 
pofTcffion. Nor, again, does he adorn his foul with gifts, who defires to 
pofTefs riches in an unbecoming manner, or who is not grieved when he 
pofTeffcs them unjuftly ; but fuch a one entirely fails of accomplilhing this. 
For he gives up that which is honourable, and at the fame time beautiful^ 
in his foul, for the fake of a little gold ; when at the fame time all the gold, 
which is both upon and under the earth, is in no refpedl of equal worth 
with virtue. In fhort, he who is not willing, by all poflible means, to 
ab/lain from fuch things as the legiflator rank^ among the bafe and vicious, 
and to purfue to the utmoft of his power fuch things as he places among 
the good and beautiful, docs not perceive that, in all thefe things, he renders 
his foul, which is a mofl divine pofTeflion," in the higheft degree difhonour- 
able and bafe. For, in fliort, no one confiders what is the greatefl punifh- 
ment of evil condudl ; which is the becoming fimilar to vicious men. But 
he who becomes fimilar to them avoids good men and good affertions, 
feparates himfclf from the good, becomes agglutinated to the vicious, and 
earneftly dcfires their converfation. But, in confequence of intimately 
afTociating with thefe, he mufl: neceffarily do and fuffer fuch things as 
they naturally do and fay to each other. Such a paflion, therefore, is not 
juftice (for the jufl and juftice are beautiful), but punifhment; this being a 
paffion attendant on injuf^ice, of which both he who is a partaker, and he who 
does not partake, are miferable : — tlie one, becaufe he is not cured ; but 
the other, becaufe, while many are faved, he perifhes. But, that I may fum 
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up the whole, our honour confifts in following things of a more excellent 
nature, and in rendering fuch things as are worfe, but yet arc capable of 
being made better, as good as poflible. No polTeffion, therefore, belonging 
to a man is more naturally adapted to fly from evil, and to inveAlgate and 
choofe that which is the beft of all things, than foul ; nor, when it has 
chofen, to aflbciate with it hi common for the remainder of life. On this 
account, it mufl: be honoured in the fecond degree. But every one will 
underfland, that the third honour according to nature is that of the body. 
It is however requiUte to contemplate thefe honours, and to confider which 
of them are true, and which adulterated. And this is the bufuiefs of 
a legiflator. But he appears to me to announce, what, and what kind of 
honours thefe are ; as, that the body is honourable, not when it is beautiful, 
or ftrong, or fwift, nor yet when it is large or healthy, (though under thefe 
circumftances i appears to be 'fo to many,) nor when it has the contraries 
of thefe. But thofe things which, being in the middle, touch upon the 
whole of this habit, are by far more moderate and fafe. For the forme i 
render the foul arrogant and confident, but the latter humble and fervile. 
The like takes place with refpedt to the pofTefTion of riches and property 
of every kind. For the pofTefTion of each of thefe, in a tranfcendent degree, 
produces hatred and fedition, both among cities and individuals. But 
ilavery is for the mofl part the confequence of a deficiency of thefe. No 
one, therefore, fhould apply himfelf to the acquifition of wealth for the fnke 
of his children, that he may leave them rich in the extreme : for this will 
neither be better for them, nor for the city. For the property of young 
men, which is neither attended with adulation, nor indigent of things 
neceffary, is the mofl harmonious, ^nd the bed: of all. For, fymphonizing 
and harmonizing with us in all things, it renders our life free from paiiu 
It is proper, therefore, to leave children, not abundance of gold, but of 
modefliy. But we think that we (hall accomplifh this by reproving impu- 
dent young men. This, however, is not to be accomplifhed by exhorting 
young men in the manner adopted at prefent, — I mean, by telHng them that 
they ought to*be modeft in every thing ; but a prudent legiflator will rather 
advife old men to behave modeflly before youth, and above all things to take 
care that no young man, at any time, either fees or hears them doing or 
faying any thing bafe. For, where old men are void of fhame, there young 
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CJinias ; for the city belongs to bun for v\ hofe ufe thefe laws bave been 
conceived by us. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O Megillus. 

Guest. To pay great attention, therefore, either to prolixity or brevity 
of writing is foolifli in the extreme. For I think that the beft writings, 
and not the longeft or the fhortef>, are to be preferred. But, in the laws 
which we have juft now fpoken of, the one is not by the double alone more 
conducive to virtue than the other ; but that which we faid refpeding the 
twofold kind of phyficians was mod: properly adduced. This, however, 
no legiflator appears at any time to have confidered. For, as it is pof- 
fible to ufe two things in the eftablifhment of laws, viz. perfuafion and force, 
they alone employ one of thefe in managing the crowd who are void of 
erudition. For they do not mingle perfuafion with force, but alone employ 
unmlngled violence. But 1, O bleffed man, perceive that a third thing alfo 
fhould take place refpeding laws, but which is not at prefent adopted* 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking? 

Guest. Of fomething arlfing, through a certain divinity, out of things 
which v/e have now difcufled. For we began to fpeak about laws in the 
morning, and it is now noon; and, rcpofing in this all-beautiful retreat, \ve 
have difcourfed of nothing elfe than laws. And we appear to me to have 
entered jufi: now on the bufinefs of legiflation ; but all that has been faid 
before by us was noticing more than a preface to laws. But to what pur- 
pofe do we Hiy this ? It is becaufe I wifh to fay, that of all difcourfes, and 
other things which participate of found, that is the preface, and, as it were, 
prelude, which pofleffes any artificial argumentation, afid is ufcful to the in- 
tended difcuffion. And, indeed, of the laws, as they are called, of the ode 
belonging to the harp, and of every mufe, prefaces precede which are won- 
derfully elaborate. But of true laws, which we fiy are political, no one has 
ever at any time led forth into light a preface either fpoken or written; 
as if there were not naturally any fuch thing. But our prefeiit converfation 
appears to me to fignify that there is one. The laws, however, which we 
jull: now called twofold, are not fimply fo ; but the law, and the preface of the 
law, are a certain two. However, that which we affimilatcd to a tyrannic 
mandate, and to the mandates of fcrvile phyficians, is mere, or unmingled, 
law. But that which was faid prior to this, and was called perfuafive, was 
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in reality perluafive, but, with refpe6l to difcourfe, had the power of a preface. 
For, that the mandate of the legiflator, which is law, might be received more 
benignantly, and, through this, in a more docile manner, the whole of that 
difcourfe, which was calculated to perfuade, was introduced by me. Hence, 
according to my decifion, that difcourfe is a preface, and cannot properly be 
called a difcuffion of law. But, after this, what is it I amdcfirous fliould be 
faid by me ? It is this : that a legiflator ought to introduce prefaces prior to 
all laws, and prior to each particular law, io far as they diiTcr from each 
other, in the fame refped as the two which we have juft now mentioned. 

Clin. For my part, 1 fliould never exhort a man fkilled in thefc things to 
eftablifh laws in any other manner. 

Guest. You appear, therefore, to me, O Clinias, to fpeak well, fo far as 
you fay there fhould be a preface to all laws ; and that, on commencing the 
bufinefs of legiflation, it is requifite to prefer to every difcourfe an exordium 
naturally accommodated to the fevcral law^s. For that which is to be faid 
after this is not a thing of fmall importance, nor is the difference trifling, 
whether fuch things are commemorated in a clear, or in an obfcure, manner. 
If, therefore, we fhould order legiflators to preface in a flmilar manner about 
great and fmall laws, we fliould not a(St properly. For this is not to be done 
either in every fong or in every difcourfe; becaufe, though it may natu- 
rally belong to all, yet it is not ufeful to all. A thing of this kind, however, 
is to be allowed the rhetorician, the finger, and the legiflator. 

Clin. You appear to me to fpeak moll: true. But let us make no longer 
delay, but return to our propofed difcourfe, and begin, if it is agreeable to 
you, from thofe things which, not as prefacing, w ere aflerted by you above. 
Again, therefore, as thofe t!iat are engaged in fports fay, let us revolve bet- 
ter things from a fecond beginning, as hnilhing a preface, and not a cafual 
difcourfe, as was the cafe jufl: now. Let us begin, then, acknowledging 
that we preface. And the particulars, indeed, refpcding the honour of the 
Gods, and reverence of our ancefl;ors, have been fufficiently difcufled. Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to I'peak about what follows, till it fhall appear to 
you that our preface is complete. And after this you may enter on the bu- 
fmefs of laws. 

Guest. About the Gods, therefore, and the attendants on the Gods, toge- 
ther with parents both when living and dead, we ihcn fufliciently prefaced, 
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men mu{\ necefTarily be moft impudent ; fuice themofl: excellent difcipline, 
both of young and old, confifts, not in admonifhing, but in a6ling through 
the whole of life agreeably to the admonitions of others. But he who ho- 
nours and venerates the whole of his kindred, who participate of the fame 
blood, and the fame houfehold Gods, will Jefervcdly find thofe Gods propi- 
tious to him in the procreation of children. And befides this, he will obtain 
the benevolence of his friends and aflbciates through life, v/no confiders the 
attention which they pay him greater and more venerable than they do, but 
his ownkindnefs towards them Icfs than they do. But he will by far behave 
in the bed: manner, both towards his country and fellow citizens, who pre- 
fers the glory of being fubfervient to the laws of his country, to conqued 
in the Olympian games, and to all warlike and peaceful contefts ; and who 
is fubfervient to them in the molt becoming manner through the whole of 
life. The aflbclations, too, with (Irangers fliould be confidered as things moft 
holy. For nearly all the crimes of ftrangers towards flrangers are more no- 
ticed by avenging Deity than thofe of citizens towards each other. For, ^ 
Itranger being deftitute both of companions and kindred is an objed of 
greater commiferation both to men and Gods. He, therefore, who is more 
capable of taking vengeance is more readily dlfpofed to give afTIftance. But the 
hofpitable daemon and divinity of every one, being the attendants of hofpitable 
Jupiter, are capable of taking vengeance in the moft eminent degree. Every 
one, therefore, who is endued with the leaft portion of confideration, fhould 
be very fearful through the whole of life of acting in an inhofpitable manner. 
But, of all crimes which are committed both towards Grangers and natives, 
thofe are the greatell: which are committed towards fuppliants. For the Di- 
vinity with whom the fuppliant forms a covenant, becomes eminently the 
guardian of him in his affliction. So that no one who injures fuppliants 
will go unpunlflied. And thus far wc have nearly difcuffed the duties of 
children towards their parents, of a man towards himfelf, and the things 
belonging to himfelf; likewife of his duty towards his country, friends, kin- 
dred, Grangers, and fellow citizens. It now follows that we fhow what 
qualities a man ought to polTefs fo as that he may pafs through life in the 
mod becoming manner ; and fo that, not law, but praife and blame, inftrudl:- 
ing every one, they may by thefe means be rendered more benevolent and 
obedient to thole v^ho are about to edablifh laws. And thefe ar^ the things 
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which after this muft be fubjeds of our difcourfe. But truth is the leader of 
every good both to Gods and men: of which he who in futurity will be blcfTed 
and happy, muft participate from the beginning, that for the greatcft part 
of time he may pafs through life in truth. For fuch a one is faithful. But 
he is unfaithful who is a friend to voluntary falfehood. And he who is a 
friend to involuntary falfehood is deprived of intelled : neither of which is 
an obje£l of emulation. For he who is unfaithful and void of difcipline is 
unfriendly. And in progrefs of time, his chara61er being known, near the 
end of life there is prepared for him the grievous folitude of old age. So 
that, whether his affociatcs and children live or not, he nearly leads, in either 
cafe, an orphan life. Indeed, he is honourable who a61s in no refpe6l un- 
juftly : but he who does not fuffer the unjuft to a^ unjuftly, deferves more 
than double the honour of the former charadier. For the former is of equal 
worth with one man, but the latter, with many men ; fuice he announces 
to the governors the injuftice of others. But he who punifhes injuftice, in 
conjundtion with the governors, to the utmoft of his power, fuch a one will 
be proclaimed a great and perfe<ft man in the city ; for he will be vidorious 
in virtue. It is proper alfo to give the fame praife to temperance and pru- 
dence. And he who poflefTes other goods, and is not only able to pofTefs 
them himfelf, but to impart them to others, is to be honoured as one who 
has attained the fummit of excellence. But he who is not able to accomplifh 
this, and yet is willing, is to be ranked in the fecond place : and the envious 
man, and he who will not impart any good for the fake of friendfliip, are to 
be blamed. We ought not, however, to difhonour the poiTcflion on account 
of the pofTeflTor, but fhould endeavour to obtain it with all our might. Every 
one too fhould contend with us for virtue, without envy. For tvtry cha- 
rader of this kind enlarges cities, in confequence of driving himfelf, and 
not impeding others through calumny. But the envious man, while he 
thinks to furpafs ethers by detradion, tends lefs himfelf to true virtue, and 
renders thofe who mutually tend to it defpondent, by blaming them unjuftly. 
Hence, depriving the city of ftrenuous exertions in the acquifition of virtue, 
he, at the fame time, lefFens its renown. It is proper, befides, that a man 
ftiould be ardent in every thing, and particularly that he ftiould be mild. 
For it is impoflible to avoid the unjuft anions of others, which are either 
difficult to be cured, or are ejitircly incurable by any other means than con- 
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tefl:, defence, vi6lory, and by fufFering no remifTion in punifliment. But 
it is impofiible for any foul to accomplifh this without generous ardour. 

With refpedt to fuch unjuft adions as are curable, it is requifite to know, 
in the firft place, that no unjuft man is voluntarily unjuft. For no one 
would, at any time, willingly pofTefs any of the greateft evils, and much 
lefs in thofe things refpe6ling himfelf which are moft honourable. But foul, 
as we have faid, is in reality in all things the moft honourable. No one, 
therefore, would at any time voluntarily receive the greateft evil in that 
which is moft honourable, and live through the whole of life poflefting 
it. But the unjuft man, and he who is vicious, are in every refpe£i: mife- 
rable. It is proper, however, to pity him who is capable of being cured, 
and to reftrain our auger againft him, left, by an effeminate efFervefcence of 
anger, we ftiould exhibit all the bitternefs of wrath. But it is requifite to 
employ anger againft thofe who are incontinently and incurably bad. Hence, 
we have faid that every good man ought to be ardent, and at the fame time 
mild. But an evil, which is the greateft of all evils, is implanted in the 
fouls of many men, which (every one pardoning himfelf) they do not de- 
vife any means of avoiding. And this is what is ufually faid, that every 
man is naturally a friend to himfelf, and that it is proper a thing of this 
kind ought to be. But, /« reality^ a vehement love of felf is to every man 
the caufe of all his errors. For he who loves is blind with refped: to the 
obje£t of his love. So that he who thinks he ought always to be honoured 
in preference to truth, judges of things juft, good, and beautiful, in a de- 
praved manner. For it is proper that he who is deftined to be a great man 
fliould neither love himfelf, nor the things pertaining to himfelf, but that he 
fhould love juft anions, whether they are accompliftied by himfelf or by an- 
other. In confequence of this error, every man's ignorance appears to 
himfelf to be wifdom. Hence, in ftiort, though we do not know any thing, 
we arc of opinion that we know all things. But, not permitting others to 
do that of which we ourfelves aie ignorant, we are compelled to err from 
their condud. On this account every man ought to avoid the vehement 
love of himfelf, and to follow one better than himfelf, without paying any 
attention to fhame. There are alfo certain lefter things, which are often faid,. 
and which, as they are not lefs ufeful than what has been already afferted,. 
it is proper, recoUedling ourfelves, to mention. For, as if fomething was 
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always flowing away from us, it is necefTary that, on the contrary, there 
fliould be a perpetual influx of fomething. But recolledion is an influx of 
prudence which had deferted us. It is proper, therefore, to refl:rain unbe- 
coming laughter, and that every man fliould announce to every man the 
propriety of concealing all joy and forrow, and of keeping the body in a 
becoming habit, whether the daemon of any one eftahlifhes him in felicity, 
or whether his fortune isfuch that he is obliged, with demons opjioftng hiiity 
to engage in anions of an elevated and arduous nature. But it is proper always 
to hope for thofe things which divinity imparts to the good ; and when wc 
are opprefTed with hc^avy labours, we fhould hope that Divinity will diminifh 
their weight, and change the prefent condition of our circumftances into 
one more favourable ; and with refped to good things, the contraries of thefe, 
that they will always be prefent with us, with good fortune. With thefe 
hopes every one ought to live, and with the recoUedion of all thefe things; 
not with a parfimonious recollection, but always, both ferioufly and in fport, 
perfpicuoufly reminding each other and ourfelves of thefe particulars. And 
now we have nearly faid all that is proper refpeding thofc divine duties 
which every one ought to perform, but we have not yet fpoken concerning 
human duties. It is, however, neceffary fo to do : for we fpeak to men, 
and not to Gods, But pleafures, pains, and defires, are naturally in the 
highefl: degree human, from which it is neceflTary that the whole mortal ani- 
mal fhould, with the greatefl: earneftnefs, be fufpended. And it is requifite 
to praife the mofl: becoming life, not only becaufe in its form it excels in 
glory, but becaufe, if any one is willing to tafle of it, and not when a youth 
to fly from it, he will alfo excel in that which we all are in fearch of, I mean 
the poflefl^on of more joy than forrow through the whole of life. That this 
will clearly be the cafe, if any one tafles of it in a proper manner, will readily 
and vehemently be apparent ; but how this may be accomplifhed, and whe- 
ther it is inherent in us naturally, or contrary to nature, it is requifite now to 
confider. We ought, however, to confider one life compared with another, 
the more pleafant and the more calamitous, in this manner. We widi that 
pleafure may be prefent with us, but we neither choofe nor wifh for pain. 
And we never wifli for a middle condition inflead of pleafure, but we defirc 
it in preference to pain. We alfo wifh for lefs pain with more pleafure, but 
ve do not defire lefs pleafure with greater pain. But we can clearly fhow 
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that we are unwilling to poflefs each of thefe in an equal manner. All thefc 
both differ and at the fame time do not differ in multitude and magnitude, 
in intenlity, equality, and fuch things as are contrary to all thefe, with re- 
fpe€t to the choice of each. And as thefc particulars are thus circumflanced, 
we wifh for that life in which many of both thele greatly and vehemently 
fubfifl, but in which pleafures tranfcend ; but we do not defire that life in 
which the contraries to thefe are inherent. Nor, again, do we wifh for that 
life in which a few of thefe, of a trifling and folitary nature, fublift, and in 
which afflidive circumflances tranfcend ; but we defire that life in which 
the contraries to thefe are found. However, as we have faid before, we 
ought to confider that life as fubfifling in an equilibrium, in which thefe pof^ 
fefs equal power. For we defire the life which furpaffes in the things with 
which we are pleafed; and we are unwilling to poffefs that which exceeds 
in the contraries to thefe. But it is neceffary to confider all our lives as na» 
turally bound in thefe ; and befides this, what the things are which we na« 
turally defire. If, therefore, we fhould fay th'at we wifh for any thing be- 
fides thefe, we mufl fay that it is through an ignorance and unfkilfulnefs in 
lives. What then, and of what kind are thofe lives, in preferring which 
it is neceffary that he who perceives what is the objed of defire, and volun- 
tary, and what are the contraries to thefe, fhould prefcribe a law to him- 
felf, that thus having chofen that which is friendly, pleafant, the beft, and 
the mofl beautiful, he may lead the mofl bleffed life poflible to man ? We 
call then one life temperate, another prudent, another brave ; and we rank 
in the fourth place a healthy life. We likewife eflablifh four other lives 
contrary to thcli, viz. the imprudent, the timid, the intemperate, and the 
difeafed. He, therefore, who knows what a temperate life is, will affert 
that it is mild in all things, and that it imparts quiet pains, quiet pleafures,. 
placid defires, and loves not infane ; but that an intemperate life is impe- 
tuous in all things, fo that it imparts vehement pains, vehement pleafures, 
flrenuous and furious delires, and the moft infane loves. But in a temperate 
life tlie pleafures furpafs the pains, and in an intemperate life tlie plea- 
fures arc furpaffcd by the pains, in magnitude, multitude, and denfity. Hence^ 
the one of thefe lives is neceffarily more pleafant to us, according to nature,, 
but the other is more painful. And nature does not permit him, who wifhes 
to live pleafantly, to live voluntarily in an intemperate manner. -But it i% 
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evident, if what we have now afferted is right, that every intemperate maa 
is necefTarily unwilhngly fo. For the vulgar every where hve indigent of 
temperance, either through the privation of difcipHne, or through incon- 
tinence, or through both. The fame things are to be confidered refpefting 
a difeafed and healthy life : as, that they poflefs pleafures and pains, but that 
the pleafures furpafs the pains in a healthy life, but the pains the pleafures 
in difeafes. Our will, however, in the choice of lives, does not confent 
that pain may tranfcend pleafure ; but we judge the life in which it is fur- 
pafied to be more pleafant. And we fay that the temperate man poflelfes 
in every refpe6t things fewer, lefs, and more attenuated than the intempe- 
rate, the prudent than the imprudent, the brave than the timid ; and that 
the one furpaffes in pleafures, but the other in pains; fo tliat the brave man 
furpaffes the timid in pleafures, and the prudent the imprudent. And, in 
fhort, the life which participates of virtue, either pertaining to the body or 
the foul, is more pleafant than the life which participates of depravity ; and 
befidcs this, it tranfcends other lives in beauty and reditude, in virtue and 
glory ; fo that he who pofleffes it lives more happily than he who poflefles 
the contrary life, in every refped, and totally. Here then let the preface to 
laws end. 

But, after the preface, it is neceffary that law fhould follow ; or. rather, 
according to truth, the laws of a polity are to be written. As, therefore, 
things which are woven are not all woven from the fame threads, but there 
is a difference in the quality of the threads, for fome are more firm and 
ftrong, but others fofter and of a more yielding nature ; in like manner it is 
neceffary to judge of thofe that have great dominion in cities, and thofe that 
a6l only in every thing from trifling difcipline. There are, however, two 
forms of a pohty : the one, the eflablifhment of governors ; the other, that 
which gives laws to the governors themfelves. But prior to all thefe things 
it is neceffary to confider as follows : When a fliepherd and herdfman, one 
who takes care of horfes, and others of this kind, engage in their refpedive 
offices, they never attempt to take an^ care of them till they have fnfl: admi- 
niflered a purification adapted to each of them. And, befides this, choofing out 
the healthy and the fick, the noble and the ignoble, they fend the former to 
other herds, but take care of the latter; confidering that otherwife their 
labour would be vain about thofe bodies and fouls which a depraved nature 
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and aliment have corrupted ; fince, without feparating iii eacli of thefe 
herds the healthy and difeafed nianners and bodies from each other, the/ 
would perifh by contagion. The attention, however, which is paid to 
other animals is indeed lefs, and is alone worthy to be mentioned for the 
lake of an example. But the legiflator ought to pay the greatefl attention 
to men, and fliould iiiveftigate and alTert that which is accommodated to 
every one, both refpedling purification and all other actions. For that 
which concerns the purification of a city fhould fubfift as follows : As there 
are many purifications, fouie of them are eafy, but others difficult ; and he 
vvlio is both a tyrant and a legiflator may be able to ufe fuch purifications 
as are difficult, and fuch as arc the befl. But the legiflator who eflabliflies 
a new polity and laws without the affiftance of a tyrant, may rejoice, if he 
is able to purify with the mildefl of purifications. The heft purification is 
however painful ; ju(l as thofe medicines which unite juftice with puniih- 
ment, produce at length in the offi^nding party either exile or death. For 
it is cuftomary to free the city from thofe men who have perpetrated the 
greatefl: crimes, when they are found to be incurable^ and have in the 
greatefl: degree injured the city ; but with us the following is a milder puri- 
fication. For thofe that through want of food readily offer themfclves to 
certain leaders, in order to alfault thofe that are not in want, thefe, as being 
naturally the difeafe of a city,- fhould be beuignantly lent away ', under the 
honourable appellation of a colony. Every legiflator, therefore, fliould do 
this in the beginning of his legiflation. But more difficult things than 
thefe happen to us at prefent. For it is not neceffary to devife at prefent 
either a colony or any felc^t purification : but as if there was a conflux of 
water, partly from fountains and partly from torrents, into one lake, it is 
ncceifary to obferve how the confluent water will be moft pure ; partly by 
drawing, partly by deducing it into another channel, and partly by divert- 
ing its courfe. But labour and danger, ^as it appears, are to be found in 
every political eflablifliment. However, fince we are now engaged in dif- 
courfe, and not in action, our feledion is accompliflied, and purification 

' The hwsof Plato, being pcrfe£lly equitable, confijer the good of the ofFendcr in the punifli- 
incuts which they enjoin, and not the good of the community alone-, but our laws, efpecially in 
crimes pertaining to' money, alone confidf-r the good of the community. This is oue-among 
many of the baneful cfFe<n:s of commerce. 
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takes place according to our defire. For, having by every kind of perfua- 
fion, and for a fufficient length of time, examined thofe evil men who en- 
deavour to enter our city in order to govern it, we fhall forbid their entrance. 
But we fhall admit the good, rendering them benevolent and propitious to 
the utmoft of our power. The felicity, however, which has happened to us 
ought not to be concealed. For, as we fay that the colony of the Heraclida& 
was happy, becaufe it efcaped the dire and dangerous ftrifc refpeding the 
divifion of land and the difcharge of debts, about which a city of the antients 
being compelled to give laws, it did not permit any thing to be immove- 
able, nor yet after a manner was it poflible for any thing to be moved ; in 
like manner, the fame thing appears nearly to have happened to us. But, 
in fhoft, prayer alone remains, and a trifling mutation cautioufly and flowly 
•mftde in a great length of time ; fo that, in thefe mutations, the citizens, 
together with many debtors, will poflTefs abundance of land, with which 
they will give afliftance to many, humanely imparting their land to the indi- 
gent, and contenting themfclves with moderate pofTeflions. They will 
likewife confider poverty as confifting, not in a diminution of property, but 
in an infatiable defire of acquiring more. For this is the greateft beginning 
of fafety to a city ; and upon this, as aftable foundation, every politic orna- 
ment, which is accommodated to an eftablifhment of this kind, may be 
raifed. But wlien this mutation is debile, no political action will after- 
wards be eafily accomplifhed by the city. This, indeed, as we have faid, we 
fhould avoid ; but, at the fame time, it may more properly be faid, that, if 
we do not avoid it, we fliould fhow by what means this flight may be ac- 
complifhed. We fay then, that it is to be accomplifhed by cultivating juftice, 
and banifhing the delire of gain : but, befides this, there is no other, either 
broad or narrow, paflage for flight. Let this then be eflablifhed by us as a 
prop of the city. For it is neceflary that the pofleflions which the citizens 
prepare for themfelves fhould be blamelefs ; or, that thofe (hould defift from 
advancing any further in the acquifition of property, who have an antient 
enmity towards each other, and who participate but a fmall degree of intel- 
le^. But thofe to whom Divinity imparts, as it does to us at prefent, the 
eftablifhraent of a new city, in which the inliabitants have no enmity to- 
wards each other,— if through the diftribution of land and habitations hatred 
ihould arife among them,— in this cafe it will net be human ignorance, but 
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ignorance accompanied with every vice. What then will be the mode of 
proper diftribution ? In the firft place, the quantity of the number ought to 
be determined. In the next place, it ftiould be agreed into how many 
and what kind of parts the diftribution to the citizens ihould be made. la 
the third place, the land and habitations ftiould be diftributed equally, in the 
moft eminent degree. But the quantity of the multitude cannot otherwife 
be properly afligned than by paying attention to the land and cities of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. And the land, indeed, fhould be as much as is 
fufficient to afford nutriment for fo many moderate men ; but of more than 
this there is no occafion. But the number of thefe moderate peri^:)ns fhoul^ 
be fufficient to defend themfelves agalnfh the incurfions of their unjuft neigh* 
hours, and likewife to give afiiftance to their neighbours when injured. 
Having then confidered thefe things, we may be able to define both actually 
and verbally the land and the neighbouring inhabitants. But now, for the 
fake of a fcheme and defcrlptlon, that the thing itfelf may be accomplifhed, 
our difcourfe proceeds to leglflation. The number of the hufbandmen, ai\d 
thofe that defend the diftribution of the land, fhould be Hve thousand and 
forty, this being a number adapted for the purpofe. In like manner the land 
and the habitation fliould be diftributcd into the fame parts, fo that the 
man and his portion of land may accord in diftribution. And in the firft 
place, indeed, the whole number fhould be divided into two parts, and 
afterwards into three. It is likewife naturally capable of a divifion into 
four, five, and fo in fucccftion as far as to ten. Thus much, indeed, ought 
to be underftood by every legiflator refpeding numbers ; I mean, that he 
ihould underftand what, and what kind of number will be moft ufeful to 
all cities. But we fay that that number is beft adapted for this purpoie, 
which poftefles in itfelf many diftributlons, and thefe orderly difpofed. For 
every number is not allotted fe6lions into all things. But the number Eve 
thoufand and forty, both for the purpofes of war and peace, for all con- 
ventions and communions, for tributes and diftributlons, cannot be cut into 
more than one of fixty parts ; but you may continue the divifion of it from one 
as far as to ten. Thefe things, however, ought to be more firmly con- 
fidered at leifure, by thofe to whom they are committed by the law ; for 
they cannot fubfift otherwife than in this manner. But it is neceflary that 
they ftiould be mentioned to the founder of a city, for the lake of what 
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follows. For, whether any one cftablifhes a new city from the begiiinln<r, 
or whether he reftores an antient one that has perifhed, — if he is endued with 
inrelle<51, he will not attempt to make any alterations in any thing which 
ought to, be performed refpeding the Gods, their temples, and their facred 
concerns, or the names of certain Gods or daemons, which ouo-ht to be 
given to temples ; whether thefe ceremonies are derived from Delphi, or 
Dodona, or Ammon, or from certain antient difcourfes, by which fome 
perfons have been perfuaded ; or whether they have been the refult of di- 
vine vifions and infpiration. For, in confequence of being perfuaded of their 
truth, the antients eftablifhed facrifices mixed with m)ftic ceremonies; 
whether thefe originated from the natives themfelves, or whether they are 
of Tyrrhene, or Cyprian, or of any other origin. But, from thefe antient 
difcourfes and rumours, they confecrated ftatues, altars and temples, and 
placed each in a facred grove. ' In all thefe the legiflator fhould not makp 
the fmallefl innovation ; but fhould attribute to each of the parts, a God, a 
d^mon, or a certain hero. And in the diflribution of the land, he fliould 
in the firft place feled: a portion for illuflrious groves and other facred pur- 
pofes, fo that the inhabitants of each of the parts, alTembling at flated times, 
may with facility prepare themfelves for their refpedtive employments, lb 
as during the facrifices to affociate benevolently with and recognize each 
ether. P'or noth'vig is more advantageous to a city than for the citizens 
to be known to each other ; Jince^ where each has no light in the manners of 
eachf but darknefs ', there ?icither honours nor governors are Jiro/ierly ajijioint- 
ed, nor can any o?ie obtain^ in a becoming inanner^ the jujiice which is dm 
to him. But every man, one towards one, ought earnelHy to endeavour in 
all cities, that he may never appear infincere to any one, but may be always 
artlefs and true, and that, being fuch, no other perfon may deceive him. But 
the throw which follows this, in the eflablifhment of laws, like that of 
chefs-men, according to the proverb, from a temple, fince it is unufual, may 
perhaps caufe him who hears it at firfl to wonder. But to him who has rea- 
ibned \ipon, and tried it, it will appear that the city will thus, in the fecond 
place, be inhabited in the bell: manner. Some one, however, perhaps, will 
«ot approve of this citv, becaufe it does not employ a tyrannic legiflator. It 

' As in London, and all great modern cities. 
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will, indeed, be moft proper to fpeak of the befl: polity, and likewife of a 
fecond and third, and then leave it to every one's option to choofe that 
which pleafes him the moft. We therefore fliall a6l in this manner ; and, 
after we have fpoken of a polity which is firfl:, of one which is fecond, and 
of another which is the third in virtue, we fhall leave it to the option of 
Clinias, and any other who may be prefent at the feledtion of thefe, to at- 
tribute to his country whichever of them he pleafes. The firft city and 
polity, therefore, and the beft laws, fubfift there where through the whole 
city that antient proverb takes place in the mofl eminent degree, that all 
things are common among friends. This then muft be afTerted, whether it 
now is or ever was adopted, that women, children, and all pofTeflions 
fliould be common ; and that private property fhould by all poflible means 
be exterminated from life. Things too which are private by nature fhould 
every where, as much as poflible, become common ; fuch as the eyes, the 
ears, and the hands. For feeing, hearing, and a6tiiig, fhould be employed 
for common advantage. In like manner, all men fhould praife and blame 
the fame things, rejoice in and be affli6led with the fame circumflances, 
and as much as poITible adopt fuch laws as will unite the city in the molt 
eminent degree. No one can eftablifh any bound of virtue more tranfcen- 
dcntly proper than this.. The inhabitants of fuch a city, whether they are 
Gods ' or fons of the Gods, by living together in this manner, will lead a 
joyful life. On this account it is not proper to confider any other paradigm 
of a polity, but, infpedting this, we ought to explore fuch a one to the ut- 
niofl: of our power. But this, which is the fubje6l of our prefent difcuflion, 
if it fhould fubfift, would moft nearly approach to immortality. And if it 
does not rank in the firfl:, it certainly will in the fecond place. However, if 
Divinity is willing, we will after this difcufs the polity, which is the third 
in order. Let us now then confider the nature of this polity, and how it 
may be eflablifhed. In the firfl: place, land and houfes fhould be diflributed 
to them, and they fhould not be fufFered to cultivate the ground in common; 
fincc a thing of this kind is greater than their generation, nutrition, and 
education will admit. Land, however, and houfes, fhould be diffcributed to 

' Viz Gods according to fimllitiule. For, as ititelleft is called a God by Plato, according to 
union, and foul according to participation, fo the moll exalted charailers among men are called 
by him Gods according to fimihtudc. 

them 
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them with this intention, that each may confider the portion allotted him, 
as common to the whole city. But, this region being their country, they 
ought to reverence it in a greater degree than children their mother ; for, 
being a goddefs, flie is the fovereign mi/lrefs of mortals. The fame fhould 
be our conceptions of the indigenous Gods and daemons. But that thefe 
things may fubfift in this manner, through the whole time, the following 
paruiculars are to be confidered : As many Veflal hearths as are diftributed 
to us at prefent, fo many ought always to be dilliributed, and neither more 
nor fewer in number. But a thing of this kind will be firmly eftablifhed in 
every city, if every one always leaves that child to whom he is moft attach- 
ed, the only heir of his allotted portion, his fuccefTor, and cultivator of the 
Gods, of his race, his country, of the living, and the dead. But thofe who 
have more children than one rtiould for this purpofe portion the females 
according to the eftablifhed law; but commit the males to the care of thofe 
citizens that have no children of their own, and this in a very benevolent 
manner. However, if benevolence is wanting, or each of the citizens has 
a numerous progeny of male or female children, or on the contrary but a 
few children, owing to the barrennefs of the women, then that greateft and 
moil honourable governor whom we have eftablifhed, muft confider what is 
proper to be done in either of thefe cafes, and, whether there is an abun- 
dance or a defedl of children, muft devife fome method by which five thoufand 
and forty habitations alone may always remain. But there are many 
methods by which this may be accomplifhed. For procreation may be re- 
ftrained, which is the caufe of this abundance ; and, on the contrary, by 
diligent attention, an increafe of offspring may be obtained, when it is re- 
quifite. For what we are fpeaking of may be accomplifhed by honour and 
difgrace, and by the admonitory difcourfcs of the old to the young. Laftly, 
every defe£l arifes from the number of five thoufand and forty houfes not 
being preferved. But, if our city fhould have a fupcrabundancc of citi- 
zens, through the familiarity of thofe that dwell together, and by this 
means it fhould be opprefTed with poverty, that antient device muft be 
adopted which we have often mentioned, that a friendly colony fhould be 
fent from friends ; for it appears that this will be advantageous to the city. 
But if, on the contrary, at any time an inundation of difeafes, or the ravages 
of war, fhould reduce the citizens to a lefs than the eftabhfhed number, fuch 
6 citizens 
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citizens as have been educated in an adulterated manner are not to be volun- 
tarily admitted to fupply the place of thofe that are wanting. But it is faid 
that even Divinity is not able to force neceffity. We (hould fay, therefore, 
that our prefent difcourfe fpeaks in an exhortatory manner as follows : O 
bell of all men, who honour according to nature fimilitude and equality, 
famenefs, and general confent, never relax in honouring thefe, both accord- 
ing to the number, and all the power of things beautiful and good. And, ia 
the firft place, prcferve through the whole of life the above-mentioned 
number. In the next place, do not defpife the moderate elevation and mag- 
nitude of the poflfcflions which were flrft diflributed to you, by buying and 
felling with each other. For, if you adl in this manner, neither Divinity^ 
the diflributor of your allotted portion, nor the legiflator will be your aflb- 
ciate in war. For now the law announces in the firft place, that he who is^ 
willing to receive the allotted portion fhall receive it, but that he who is un- 
willing (hall be deprived of it : and this, becaufe in the firft place the land 
IS facred to all the Gods ; and in the next place, becaufe the priefts and 
prieftefles pray during the firfl:, fecond, and third facrifices, that both the buyers 
and fellers of allotted houfes and lands may be properly difpofed in fuch 
tranfa61ions. But they fhould write on cyprefs monuments in temples, for 
the benefit of pofterity. And befides this, for the purpofe of prcferving; 
thefe, they fhould commit them to the care of that magiftrate who appears 
to have the moil: acute vifion, that thofe may be deteded who a6l fmudu- 
lently, and that he who is difobedient both to law and divinity may be 
punifhed. But, according to the proverb, no vicious man will ever under- 
fland how much all cities will be benefited by a6ling in the manner v/Q 
have prescribed, but he only who is Ikilful and of equitable manners. In 
this city there is no ardent purfuit of gain ; nor is it lawful for any one to 
apply himfelf to the acquifition of illiberal wealth, becaufe the difgraceful 
mechanic art, as it is called, which is employed for this purpofe, fubverts 
liberal manners. Riches, therefore, are not to be accumulated by any fuch. 
means. Befides this, another law follows all theft, which forbids any pri- 
vate perfon the poflTeflion of either filver or gold. But becaufe there is daily 
occafion for money for the fake of commutation, which is nearly nccefifary 
to artificers, and to all thofe that have fimilar wants, in order to pay the 
wages pf mercenaries, fervants, and hufbandmeii— for the fake of thefe 

things 
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tilings we permit tl>e ufe of money in the city, but order it to be fiich as 
may be honoured by our citizens, but defpifed by other men. For the fake 
of war, indeed, and travelling toother countries, as when ambafTadors are fcut 
to foreign nations, or for fome other necefTary purpofc, the city (hould poflels 
a quantity of the common coin of Greece. But when any necefllty obhges 
a private perfon to leave the city, having begged permilHon of tlic magif- 
trates, he Jfliall be fuffered to depart ; but the foreign coin, which he pol- 
(efles on his return, he fhall change for that of his own country. And if 
any one is dete<fled converting the money of another city to his own private 
ufe, fuch money fliall become public property. lie who has been an eye 
witnefs of fuch condud, but has not divulged it, (hall be difgraced, and pay 
the fame fine as he who endeavoured to enrich himfelf with foreign coin. 
Befides, no one fliall be permitted to give or receive a marriage portion, nor 
to depofit money with a man who cannot be trufted, nor to put money out 
to ufe. And it fhall be lawful for him with whom money is depofited at 
intereft, to pay neither interert: nor principal. That a condud of this kind 
is beft for a city, will be rightly judged by him who always refers thefe par- 
ticulars to the intention of the legiflator. But we fay that the intention of 
a politician who is endued with intelle61, is not that which the multitude 
fay is the intention of a good legiflator, — I mean, that the city may be greater 
and richer than others, and that it may for the mofl: part have dominion 
over the land and fea. To which they add, that he who eil:abli(hes laws 
properly, ought to wifh that the city may be the bell:, and the moil: happy. 
But of thefe, Ibme are capable of taking place, but others not. The Icgii- 
lator, therefore, will wifh that the polllble, but he will not wifh that the 
impoffible, may take place. For in the latter cafe his wifli would be vain; 
neither, therefore, would he attempt it. For it is nearly nccellary that tlicy 
fhould be happy, and at the fame time worthy. This then will be the ob- 
ject of his wifh. But it is impofllble that they fhould be rich in the extreme, 
and at the fame time good; I mean rich in the vulgar acceptation of the 
word. For the vulgar call thofe rich, who being few in number polfefs 
a great quantity of money, which even a bad man may poflefs. If this be 
the cafe, I fhould never grant them, that a rich man, who is not at the 
fame time worthy, can be truly happy. But I affert that it is impoffible a 
man can be at the fame time eminently good, and eminently rich. Some 

one, 
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one, however, may perhaps fay. Why not? Becaufe we fay. The poiTerfion 
which is ohtalned hoth from jull: and unjuft condnd: is more than double of 
that which is alone juftly obtained ; and that the expenfes which are neither 
becoming nor bafe are doubly lefs than thofe which are becoming, 
and which are performed in a becoming manner. He, therefore, w^ho 
a61s in a contrary manner will never be richer than him who acquires more 
than double, and fpcnds lefs than half. But of thefe, the one is worthy, 
but the other not worthy, becaufe he is parfmionious. Sometimes, indeed, 
this latter character is perfedlly vicious ; but, as we have jufl now laid, is 
never good. For he who receives both jull:ly and unjullly, and fpends nei- 
ther juftly nor unjuftly, is indeed rich, becaufe he is parfimonious : but he 
who is perfe611y vicious, as being for the mofl part prodigal, is extremely 
poor. And he who fpends in a becoming manner, and alone acquires juftly, 
will never at any time become remarkably rich, nor yet excefiivelv poor; 
fo that our afTertion is right, tliat very rich are not good men. But, if they 
are not good, they are not happy. With us, however, the eflabliihmcnt of 
laws looks to this, that the citi/xns may become moil happy, and in the 
higheO: degree friends to each other. But the citizens will never be friends 
where there is much judicial controverlv and unjuft traniadions with each 
other, but where the leaft of thefe is found. W^e have faid too, that there 
ought to be neither gold nor filver in the city, nor yet an anxious purfuit of 
gain through mechanical arts and ufury, or bafe cattle, but that wealth 
fhould be acquired from fuch things as agriculture imparts and affords ; yet 
in fuch a manner, as that it may not compel the citizens to negled thofe 
things for the lake oi' which i ichcs are dciircd : but thclc are the foul and 
bodv, wlfich without gymnallic and the other dilciplines will never be of any 
worth. On this account, we have laid more than once, that an attention to 
money ought to he hoixuircd in tlic lall place. For, f ncc all the concerns in 
which every man is (erioully engaged are three, an attention to riches properly 
ranks in the lad and third place : but the concerns of the body polfels the mid- 
dle; and thole of the foul the flrfl: place. And, indeed,thc polity which we are 
now confidcring vvijl be governed by proper laws, if it ditliibutes honours in 
this manner, l^ut if any one of the laws which are cilablinied in it (hall appear 
to prefer the health of the body to temperance, or riches to both health and 
temperance, it will appear to be improperly ellablifhed. A legiflator, therefore, 
VOL. II. T ought 
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ought often to fignify his intention to the people in this naanner : I am de- 
lirous that this particular thing fhould take place, which if it does, my in- 
tentions will fucceed ; but if it does not, they will be rendered fruftrate. And 
thus, perhaps, he might both liberate himfelf and others from the burthen 
of legiflation ; but neve/ by any other means. He, therefore, who receives 
an allotted portion fhould' poffefs it on the Conditions we have mentioned. 
But this will take place in a becoming manner, when each perfon who be- 
comes an inhabitant of the colony poflefles every thing elfe equally. Since, 
however, this is not poffible, but one coming to fettle in it will pofTefs more 
money, and another lefs, it is requifite, for the fake of many advantages, 
and of equality in the city, that property fhould be unequally pofTefled : 
that, in confequence of each receiving magiftracies, tributes, and diflribu- 
tions, according to the honour annexed to each, and not according to his 
own virtue only, and that of his anceftors, nor yet according to the ftrength 
or beauty of his body, but receiving thefe equalized as much as poflible, viz» 
unequally, but commenfurably difl:ributcd, they may not difagree with each 
other. For the fake of thefe things, it is requilite that there (hould be four 
divifions in magnitude of polTefTions ; and that thefe fhould be called firfl, 
fecond, third, and fourth divifions, or fliould receive fome other appellations ; 
fo that, both when they remain in poireffion of the fame property, and when 
they become mo/l rich from being poor, or poor from being rich, each may 
pafs to the pofleflion of property accommodated to each. For this purpofe, 
I fhall lay down the following fchcme of law : 

We fay, that in a city which in future is to be void of that greateft dif- 
eafe, which may be more properly called difcord, or fedition, none of the 
citizens fhould either be extremely poor, or extremely rich : for both thefe 
produce both. It is therefore now requifite that a legiflator fhould fay what 
is the bound of each. Let, then, the bound of poverty be the honour of the 
allotted diftribution, which ought to be flable, and which no magillrate, nor 
any one who loves honour for the fake of virtue, will ever lufFer to become lefs 
to any one. The legiflator, ellablifhing the meafure of thefe diftributions, 
w^ill permit the double, triple, and quadruple of this to be polfefTed. But, 
if any one pofTefTes more than thefe, whether they are found, or beflowed, or 
procured by mechanical arts, or pofTefTcd by any other fuch like fortune, — 
if he imparts what remains to the city, and to the Gods, the guardians of the 
4 city. 
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city, he will aft in a blamelefs and laudable manner. But he who accufes 
one that is not obedient to this law fhall obtain the half of his poflefTions ; 
and, at the fame time, the half of the accufer's property (hall be dedicated 
to the Gods. An account too fhall be openly given, in writing, of all fuch 
property as furpafles the allotted portion, to the magiftrates who are ap- 
pointed guardians by law, that all the judgments refpeding riches maybe 
eafy and extremely clear. In the next place, the city ought to be built as 
much as pofTible in the middle of the country, and in a place pofTefling other 
things accommodated to the city, which it is not difficult to under/land and 
relate. After this, it fhould be divided into twelve ' parts, the temple of 
Vefta, Jupiter, and Minerva, being firftof all raifed under the appellation of 
the Acropolis, or tower of the city. This temple fhould be circularly eri- 
clofed; and from this euclofure, the city and all the region ihould be divided 
into twelve parts. But the twelve parts ought to be equalized ia fuch a man- 
ner, that the portion of the prolific land may be fmall, but that of the un- 
prolific great : and the allotted portions Ihould be five thoufand and forty. 
Again, each of thefe fhould receive a twofold divifion. The two divifions, 
likewife, fhould be afTociated allotments, and each fhould participate of the 
near and remote diflributions, viz. the divifion near the city fhould commu- 
nicate with that which is fituated in its extremity ; that which is at the fecond 
diflance from the city, with that which is the fecond from its extremity ; and 
after this manner with all the reft. It fhould likewife be fo contrived in the 
twofold divifions of which we are now fpeaking, refpeding the fecundity 
and barrennefs of the region, that there fliould be an equality of diflribution 
in multitude and paucity. It is likewife neceflary that the flreets fhould be 
divided into twelve parts, and, indeed, every other poflefiion, equality being 
preferved in the greateft degree, and a defcription made of every particular. 
After this, the twelve allotments fliould be attributed to the twelve Gods ; 
each allotted portion being denominated after, and confecrated to, its pre- 
fiding deity, and called a tribe. The twelve fedlions too of the city ought 
to be divided in the fame manner as the refl of the region, viz. fo that each 
fedion fliall have two habitations, one near the middle, and the other near 

' The reafon why Plato adopts this divifion is, becaufe the number 12 Is an Image of all-per- 
fe£l progrcnTion, being compofed from the maltiplicatlon of 3 by 4, both which numbers, accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, are images of perfedlion. 
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the extremity. And thus much refpeding the habitations. This, however, 
we ought by all means to confider, that all the particulars which we have 
juft now fpoken of will never fo opportunely concur as they have happened 
to do in our difcourfe ; and that the inhabitants will not be indignant at living 
together in this manner, but will be fatisfied with their allotted and moderate 
portion of wealth through the whole of life. The procreation too of chil- 
dren will take place with each in the manner we have mentioned : and they 
will be deprived of filver and gold, and other things, which it is evident, 
from what has been faid, the Icgiflator will forbid. Befides this, the habi- 
tations will be circularly enclofed in the middle of the c»ty and the region, as 
we have mentioned above. All which particulars have nearly been aflerted- 
by us as dreams : and we have fafhioned, as it were, from wax a certain city 
and citizens. But thefe particulars in a certain refpe6l have not been badly 
afierted. It is now proper, thefrefore, to attend to the legiflator, addreffing 
us in the following manner: — You muO: not confider me, O friends, as ig- 
norant that what has been now faid has been after a manner truly afierted.. 
But I think il will be mofl juft in each of the following particulars, that he 
who exhibits a paradigm, according to whofe fimilitude that which he wifhes 
to accomplish fhould be formed, ought not to omit any thing which is moft: 
beautiful and true. And he to whom it is impofiible fomething of thefc 
fhould happen, fhould defifl from attempting to accomplifh this ; but he 
fhould devife fome means by which he may produce that which is mofl 
proximate and allied to thefe ; and fhould permit the legiflator to bring his 
wifh to an end. This being done, he lliould confider, in common with him, 
which of the abovementioned particulars contributes, and which is adverfe, 
to legiflation. For even an artificer of the mofl trifling thing ought every 
where to produce a work in conlent with itfelf, if he wilhes to obtain praife 
for its execution. But now, after the diflribution of the twelve parts, we 
flionld confider, that fince thefe twelve parts contain in themfelves many 
diflributions, and things confequent to, and produced from, thefe, as far 
as to five thoufand and forty ; whence they polfcfs tribes, and towns, and 
flreets, warlike orders and difcipline, money, dry and wet meafures, and 
weights ; — all thefe the law ihould ellablifh commenfurate and according 
with each other. Befides this, we ought not to fear lefl we fhould be thought 
to beflow too much attention on things of a trifling nature, when we order 
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that no one fhall poflefs furniture of any kind which is deftitute of the pro- 
per meafure, and confider the divifions and varieties of the numbers as ufeful 
to all things ; to fuch particulars as are various in themfelves, and fuch as 
receive a variety in length and depth, or in founds and motions, whether the 
motions are upwards and dovvnwards,in a right line,or circular. For the legifla- 
tor, looking to all thefe, (hould enjoin all the citizens to preferve this order to 
the utmoft of their power. For no one difcipline belonging to youth poflefles- 
fuch a mighty power, in oeconomies, polities, and all arts, as the ftudy of 
numbers. And that which is greatefl of all is, that this difcipline excites even 
the (Icepy, and thofe that arc naturally ruflic, and renders them docile, of a good 
memory, and fagacious ; benefiting them, by a divine art, beyond what their 
own nature is able to accomplifh. All which things, when they are pofTeflTcd 
fufficiently and ufefully, illiberality and avarice being extirpated from the 
mind of their poflefTor, become beautiful and properly adapted ftudies : but, 
when thefe are not extirpated, inftead of wifdom they fecretly produce that 
which is called craft ; as we fee at prefent is the cafe with the Egyptians^ 
Phoenicians, and many other nations, through the illiberality of their pur- 
fuits and polleffions ; whether things of this kind were occafioned by 
a depraved legiflator, or by adverfe fortune, or by any other fimilar nature. 
For, O Mcgillus and Clinias, this ought not to be concealed from us, 
that there is a great difference in places ', with refped; to producing men of a 
more or lefs excellent charader ; and that laws fliould be eflablifhed accom^ 
modated to fuch places. For fome places, through all-various winds and 

' It is well obferved by Proclus, *' that a cliange is produced in different nations from the places 
themfelves which each inhabits ; from the temperament of the air, and from habitude to the 
heavens} and ftill more partially from fpermatic reafons. But they moll efpecially differ accord- 
ing to the gregarious government of the Gods, and the diverfities of infpc£live guardians ; through 
which (fays he) you will find colours, figures, voices, and motions changed in different places. 
Hence emigrants often change their colour and their voice, when they fettle in other countries j 
jufl as plants are changed with tlie quality of the region, if they happen to be tranfplantcd into a 
foreign land." Aii yiVMTxtiv on toij ^ia,<po(iOii s^^env h e^aXXayv yivsrai f4.sv xai vapcx rcv^ TCTrovg aurovi 
Oi/j iKxara, n<xrciKUy xai '/zapai Taj tuv atp-jv Koanig^ km Trapa, rnv TTpo; rov cupavov a'xjt(nv, xai eT< fXipixuTtpoVy 
n ^ouJ^iif TTapxTOUi crTrepfjLPCTixovi ^oyovi' ttoXu ^^ av ixxU^xa ^i%(p£p£iv tiTroii aura, xara rrtv ayeXaioxo/jiiKnv 
TUV Seojy eiTi(r'ra<TiaVy xoci raj ruv ((pspuv ha'popomrx^y 'Trap oti xai ^pw^^tTis, xai (rx,y)/xxTa^ xai ^vaj, *at 
Kivmm iia\}\aTTO/j.fvai Eupoii av £V T015 ^latpopoi; roTTOi^y u; te xai roug aTTOixou^ ^oMa«if fxsTa^aX^nv, to te 
;^^Wjt*a xai TYW ^wv>iv, utuv eij aAXewj a^ixuvTai TOTTOUi" xadaTrep ra (pvra tyi ttoiotiuti T)jf "/japa^ au/AfAtTaSah- 
^ovrai, Hotv £15 a'KSQTpiav ynv (/.eravM^sna ruyxaivn' Prod, in Tim. p* 3 '• 
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Aorms, are inhabited with difficulty; others through water; others through 
nutriment from the earth, which not only imparts to bodies food of a more 
and lefs excellent nature, but is no lefs able to accomplifli this, with refpe£l 
to fouls. But thofe places ia a country poffefs the greateft difference, in 
which there are a certain divine infpiration, and allotments of daemons who 
are either always propitious to the inhabitants, or the contrary. Which 
things the legiflator, who is endued with intelle6l, confidering as much as it 
is poffible for man to fpeculatc things of this kind, will thus endeavour to 
eftablifh laws. And this mufl be done by you, O Clinias ! for, before you 
caufe the city to be inhabited, you muft dire^ your attention to thefe par- 
ticulars. 

Clin. But, O Athenian guefl! you fpeak in an all-beautiful manner : and, 
therefore, this mufl be done by me. 



END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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After all that has now been faid, the next thing that remains for you 
to do will be the eftablifhment of niagiftrates in the city. 

Clik. It will fo. 

Guest. Thefe two fpecles are found to fubfift refpeiSting the ornament 
of a polity* In the firft place, the eftablifhment of magiftrates, how many 
there ought to be, and in what manner they ought to be appointed. In the 
next place with refpedt to the laws, which are to be given to the feveral 
magiftrates, what, how many, and what kind will be accommodated to each. 
But, previous to choofing the magiftrates, let us mention fomc particulars 
pertaining to the eledion of them. 

Clin. What particulars are thefe? 

Guest. Thefe. It muft be perfedly evident that, fince legiflation is a 
great work, he who does not appoint proper magiftrates in a well regulated 
city, though the laws are well eftablifhed, will find no advantage derived 
from them, but abundance of ridicule ; and fuch a one will be the mean of 
oppreffing the city with the moft weighty injuries and calamities.- 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We will therefore confider this, as now happening to you, O 
friend, rcfpe61ing this polity and city. For you fee it is neceffary, that thofc 
who undertake in a proper manner the office of magiflrates fhould from 
their youth have been fufficiently tried, as likewife their race, till the time 
of eledion. In the next place, that thofe who are to choofe the magiftrates 
fhould be educated in legitimate manners, fo that they may be able to judge 
in a proper manner, who fliould be admitted, and who.reje<5led. But with 

refpe^t 
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refpe<9: to thofe that have recently met together, as they are unacquainted 
with each other, and, belides this, are void of erudition, how can they ever 
be able to choofe magiftrates in a blamelefs manner ? 

Clin. They nearly never will be able. 

Guest. But the conteR, as they fay, does not eafily admit of excufes. 
This then muft now be accomplifhed both by you and me ; fince you have 
willingly undertaken the office of eflablifhing a city for the Cretans, 
and are, as you fay, the tenth in this employment ; and I have promifed to 
affift you in the prefcnt fabulous narration. I fhall not therefore willingly 
leave this difcourfe without a head. For, wandering every where m this 
condition, it would appear deformed, 

Clin. You have fpoken moft excellently, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, accomplifh this to the utmoft of our power. 

Clin. Let us, indeed, do by^all means as we have faid. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity is willing, that in this refped we may 
vanquifh old age. 

Clin. But it is reafonable to fuppole that he is willing. 

Guest. It is reafonable. Following him, therefore, let us attend to 
this. 

Clin. To what ? 

Guest. In how bold, and at the fame time dangerous, a manner our 
city will at prcfent be ellablifhed. 

Clin. To what circumftance adverting do you thus fpeak ? 

Guest. To the eafy and intrepid manner in which we have given laws 
to unfkilful men, and have ordered them to receive fuch laws. Thus much, 
indeed, O Clinias, is nearly perfe6lly evident, even to one who is not very 
wife, that no one will eafily admit thefe laws at firft. But if we wait fo 
long till boys tafting of, and being fufficiently difciplined in, the laws, and 
accuftomed to them, are able to give their votes in conjundion with the 
whole city, and this by a certain manner and device is properly accom- 
plifhed, I then fhould think that a city fo difciplined would remain after the 
prefent time abundantly fecure. 

Clin. It is reafonable to fuppofe this will be the cafe. 

Guest. Let us confider, therefore, whether we can afford aflillance fuf- 
ficient for this purpofe. For I fay, O Clinias, that the Cnoflians, far more 

than 
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than the other Cretans, ought not only to make an expiation about the 
region which you liave now caufed to be inhabited, but fhould be ftrenu- 
oufly careful that the firft magiftrates may be appointed as much as poflible 
in the mofl fccure and bed: manner. In appointing others, indeed, there 
will be lefs labour ; but it will be moft necefTary that the guardians of the 
laws fhould be chofen with the utmoft attention. 

Clin. What method then (hall we adopt in order to accomplifli this? 

Guest. The following. I fay, O Ions of Crete, that the Cnoffians, fnice 
they are the moft antient of many cities, ought to choofe in comntbn from 
themfelves, and thofe that fettle with them in the fame habitation, thirty- 
feven men in all ; nineteen indeed of thefe from the inhabitants, but the 
reft from CnofTus itfelf. Tlie Cnoflians fhould give thefe to your city, and 
fhould caufe you to be a citizen of this colony, and one of the eighteen 
men ; and this, either by employing perfuafion or moderate force. 

Clin. But what ? Will not you, O gueft, and Megillus, partake with 
us of this polity ? 

Guest. The Athenians, O Clinias, are men of lofty thought, and fo 
alfo are the Spartans, and each dwell at a great diftance. But, both by you 
and the other inhabitants, every thing will be elegantly poftefTed, conform- 
ably to what you have juft now faid. However, in the courfe of time, and 
the polity remaining, the magiftratcs fhould be chofen in the following 
manner : All fuch as are capable of bearing arms, whether horfemen or 
footmen, and when age has given them fufficient ftrength to engage in war, 
all thefe fliould give their vote ; and the eledion fhould be made in that tem- 
ple which is cotifidered by the city as the moft honourable. But every one, 
from whatever part of the country he may come, fhould place the name 
which he derived from his father, and that of his tribe and nation, written 
on a fmall table on the altar of the Cn)d. He fhoukl likewife, in a fimilar 
manner, write on it his own name. But it fhall be lawful for every one to 
take away that table which does not appear to him to be properly written, 
and place it in the forum, where it fliall remain for not lefs than thirty 
days. After this, the magiftrates fhall expofe to the view of the whole city 
three hundred approved tables ; and in a fimilar manner the city fhall ap- 
prove out of thefe whichever it plcafes. In the fecond place, they fliall 
again fliow to every one a hundred chofen out of thefe : and, in the third 
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place, every one fliall name out of the hundred naeii that perfon whom he 
moft approves. But the thirty-feven men (hall declare thofe to be the ma- 
giftrates who are chofen by the greateft number of votes. Who, therefore, 

CUnias and MegUlus, will eflablifh all thcfe things for us in the city, 
refpeding magiftrates, and the -examination of them ? Do we, therefore, 
underftand, that in cities fo conftituted from the firft, there ought to be 
fuch perfons, but that they will never be found among thofe that are chofen 
for magiftrates ? It is however neceflary that thefe fhould not be men of a 
depraved" charader, but of the moft exalted virtue. For the beginning, 
according to the proverb, is the half of the whole Work ; and all men praife 
him who begins a thing well. But, as it appears to me, the beginning is 
more than the half, and that no one has fufficiently praifed it when pro- 
perly accomplifhed* 

Clin. You fpeak moft properly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we know this, we ftiould not pafs over it in 
filence, and leave it involved in obfcurity. Indeed, at prefent, I have 
nothing to fay refpeding it, except this one neceftary and advantageous 
thing. 

Clin. What is it? 

Guest. I fay, that no one is the father or mother of this city which we 
are about to eftablifh, except the city which gives it inhabitants. Nor am 

1 ignorant that there often has been, and will be, ftrife between colonies 
and their parent countries. At prefent, therefore, as a child, who, though 
he fometimes oppofes his parents, yet, through his indigence of education, 
loves and is beloved by them, and, always flying to his own, finds in them alone 
■proteclioii ; in like manner, I fay, the Cnoftians will be readily difpofed to 
give afliftance to the new city, and the new city to the Cnoffians. I repeat 
•then what Ihave juft now faid (for there is no harm in twice faying that 
which is well faid), that the Cnoffians ought carefully to attend to 
-all thefe particulars, and choofe no fewer than a hundred of the oldcft and 
beft men out of the colony, and another hundred from the Cnoffians them- 
selves. I fay too, that thefe coming to the new city fhould be careful that 
the magiftrates are eftablifhed according to the laws, and that they are ap- 
proved of when eftablifhed. When thefe things are accomplifhed, the 
Cnoffians (hould return to CnofTus, but the new city fhould endeavour to 
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preferve and render itfelf profperous. But the thlrty-feven men, whom we 
have chofcn, fhould both at prefent and in futurity attend to the following 
particulars ; In the firfl place, they fliould eflablifh guardians of the laws ; 
and, in the next place, of thofe writings in which every one muft give an 
account to the magiflrates of the multitude of his pofTefTions. The greatefl 
eflate fhould be that of four minas ; the fecond, of three ; and the third of 
two minae; but the fourth fhould confift of one mina^ But if any one fhall 
be found to pofTefs more than he has given an account of in writing, all 
fuch overplus fliall become public property ; and, befides this, it fhall be 
lawful for any one to accufe him as adting in neither a becoming nor legal 
manner,, when he is found to defpife the laws, through the love of gain* 
He likewife who is defirous of accufing fuch a one fhall accufe him to the 
guardians of the laws, under the appellation of one addicted to bafe gain. 
And he who happens to be condemned fhall not partake of the public pro- 
perty ; but, when any diflributlon is made in the city, he fhall pofTefs nothing 
but his firft allotment. It fhall likewife be fignified in writing, that fuch a 
one is condemned as long as he lives; and the writing fhall be placed where 
any one who is willing may read it. The guardian of the laws fhall not 
govern more than twenty years, and fhall not hold this office if he is lefs 
than fifty years of age. But, if he is fixty years old when he enters on this 
employment, he fhall only govern for ten years. It fhall likewife be efla- 
blifhedy that he who has lived more than feventy years fhall not hold an 
office of fuch great importance. Thefe three mandates^, therefore, are to 
be attended to,, refpeding the guardians of the laws. But, as the laws ad- 
vance, any one may order thefe men what they ought to attend to, in addi- 
tion to what we have already faid. 

Let us now, therefore, fpeak about the ele61ion of other magiflrates. 
For, after thefe, it is necefTary that the commanders in chief of the army 
fliould be chofcn, and fuch as are minidrant to thefe in war, as,. for inftance, 
the maflers of the horfe, the military tribunes, and thole who orderly ar*. 
range the foot ; and who may very properly be called, as they are in 
common, governors of tribes. The guardians of the laws, therefore, fhould 
draw out. of the city the commanders of all thefe, and fhould approve all 
fuch as, being of a proper age, either have been, or now are, engaged in war. 
But if it fhall appear that any one of thofe who are not drawn out is bettor 
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than fome one of thofe that are, it fhall be lawful to choofe the former in 
preference to the latter, on condition that this preference is confirmed by 
an oath ; and the choice, when he is named, (hall be determined by the 
greater number of votes. Three amongft thcfe, who are found to have 
the mod votes, fhall be chofen as the commanders of the army, and as 
thofe that are to take care of warlike concerns, juft in the fame manner as 
the guardians of the laws were chofen. Thcfe fhall appoint twelve praefecls 
of the military orders, and afTign one to each tribe. It fhall likewife be 
here lawful to prefer one who is not nominated, to one who is, in the fame 
manner as was obferved refpedling the eledion of the commanders in chief. 
Bat this afTcmbly, before tlie praefeds are deliberately chofen, fhall be held 
by the guardians of the luws in a place the mofl holy and befl adapted for 
the purpofe. Here the foot and the horfe fhall be feated feparate from 
each other ; and in the third plhce, after thefe, the reft of thofe who are 
employed in warlike concerns, x^nd every one, indeed, fhall give his vote 
in the choice of commanders in chief and maflers of the horfc. The prae- 
feds of the bands fhall be chofen by thofe alone that carry fhields, but the 
commanders of tribes by all the horfe. The commanders in chief fhall 
choofe for themfelves the light-armed foldiers, the archers, and the reft of 
this kind. In the next place there remains for us the eftablifhment of the 
mafters of the horfe. Thefe, therefore, muft be appohited by thofe who 
appoint the commanders in chief; and the ele6llon muft be conduded in a 
fimilar manner. But the horfe fhall give their vote, the foot being placed 
oppofite to them ; and thofe two that have the moft votes fhall be the 
commanders of all the horfe. Difputes about votes fhall be allowed to 
take place twice ; but, if any one doubts about them a third time, the votes 
iliall be determined by thofe whofe province it is to fix the meafure of voting. 
The council fhall conlift of thirty twelves ; for the number three hundred 
and fixty will be found accommodated to the diftributions. And it is capa- 
ble of being diftributed into four parts by ninety, io that ninety counfellors 
may be obtained from each of the divifions of land. And in the flrft place 
all the counfellors will neceflarily be obtained from the largeft polTefTions ; 
and he who is unwilling to be chofen fhall be fined ; and after information 
has been given refpeding him, he fhall be noted. On the following day 
the fame method fhall be adopted with pofTefTions of the fecond rank. And 
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on the third day, whoever is wilhiig (hall be obtained from pofTefllons of 
the third order. This mode with rcipcCt to three orders of pofTeflions is 
neceflary ; but the fourth and fmallefl: pofTeflion fhould be exempt from 
fine, if any one whofe property is of this order is unwiUing to a^^ as a 
counfellor. On the fourth day all ihall be obtained from the fourth and 
fmallefl: order of poffeffions ; but he who is unwilling to be chofen from 
third and fourth poircflions fliall be exempt from fine. But he who refufes 
from poflefTions of the fecond and firft order fhall be fined, fo as that he who 
belongs to the fecond rank fhall undergo a fine triple of the firft fine, and he 
who belongs to the firft quadruple. On the fifth day the magiftrates fhall 
exhibit to the view of all the citizens the names of the counfellors. Every 
man belonging to thefe fhall a6t as a counfellor ; or, if any one refufes to ad 
in that capacity, he fhall be fined the firfl Bi\e. But the half of thofe that 
areeleded out of all the poflefTions, viz. one hundred and eighty, fhall be 
chofen by lot as counfellors for a year. The eledion, therefore, fubfifting 
in this manner, will be a medium between a monarchical and democratic 
polity, which medium a polity ought always to preferve. For (laves anddef- 
pots can never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when they are 
equally honoured. For, by unequal things, fuch as are equal will become 
unequal, unlefs they partake of meafiire; becaufe, through both thefe, po- 
lities are filled with feditions. That antient faying, indeed, being true, that 
cquahty produces friendfhip, is afTerted with the greatefl: propriety and ele- 
gance. But, as it is not very evident what the equality is which is able 
to accomplifh this, we are on this account vehemently difl:urbed. For, as 
there arc two equalities which have the fame appellation, but are in reality 
nearly contrary to each other in many refpe£ls, every city and every legiflator 
may lufficlcntly employ one of thefe in the diflribution of honours by lot, viz. 
the equality confining in meafure, weight, and number ' ; but it is not 
eafy for cwery one to perceive the moft true and the beft equality. For it 
is the judgment of Jupiter, and but little of it is at all times employed by 
men ; though as much of it as is employed either by cities or private per- 
ions produces every good. For it diftributes more to the greater, and 

* Viz. antlimctical equality, wliich takes place when a feries of numbers have the fame com- 
mon diffcrciicci as I, 2, 3, .j, &c, or I, 3, 5, 7, &c. 
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things fmaller to the lefs ' ; imparting to each that which is moderate accord- 
ing to the nature of each. It likewife always attributes greater honours to 
thofe who are greater in virtue, but lefs to fuch as are lefs in virtue and difci* 
pline; and imparts to each the becoming according to reafon. For this is, doubt- 
lefs, always with us the politically jufl itfelf ; which we ought at prefent to 
afpire after, and, looking to this equality, O Clinias, eftablKh our now rifing 
city. Whoever, likewife, eftablifhes any other city ought to give laws with 
his eye dire61ed to this, and not to a few tyrants, or to one, or to any 
ftrength of the people, but always to the juft itfelfr And this is what has- 
jufl now been iaid by us, viz. a diftribution of the equal, according to- 
nature, to unequal particulars. But it is, indeed, necefTary, that every 
city fhould make ufe of thefc two equalities, which are fimilar in de- 
nomination, if it wifhes to continue entirely free from fedition. For 
the equitable and the lenient judgment of the perfect and accurate, when it 
takes place contrary to upright judgment, is broken. On this account it 
is, perhaps, necefTary to ufe eledion by lot, for the fake of avoiding the 
morofenels of the multitude, and to invoke on this occafion divinity and 
good fortune, and befeech them to diredt the lot to that which is moft jufl^ 
In this manner, then, it is necefTary to ufe both the eq^uatities ; but that equa- 
lity which is indigent of fortune ought to be ufed on very few occafions.r 
Thefe things, O friends, muft be accomplifhed by the city which is to be 
eftablifhed on a fure, foundation. But as a fhip, while failing on the fea, re- 
quires a perpetual guard both night and day; in like manner a city, while 
fituated in the tempefl of other cities, fubje^ to all-various flratagems, and 
in danger of captivity, is continually indigent of protedion. Hence, the 
magiflrates and guardians of a city ought mutually to fucceed each otheF 
from night to day, and from day to night, fo as that this interchange of office 
may never ceafe. But the multitude is not able to accomphfh any of thefe 
things with celerity. It is, however, necefTary that the multitude of th-^ 
counfellors fhould be permitted to employ the greatefl part of their time in 
properly managing their own private affairs ; but that a twelfth part of them, 

' The true equality which Plato here fpcaks of is geometric equality, which is identity of 
ratio, and according to which the merits of individuals are to be eftimated ; fo that as merit is to 
merit, fo fhould gift be to gift. The equality, therefore, here is that of ratio, and not of num- 
ber 5 as, for inftance, in the numbers 2, 4, 6, 12, which form a geometric proportion. 
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a diftrlbution being made into twelve months, fhould fucceed each other, one 
by one, in the office of guardians, Thefe fhould readily attend to every 
one, whether coming from the city or elfewhere, whether he wifhes to give 
any information, or to aik refpeding thofe particulars about which a city 
ought either to afk or anfwer other cities, or receive anfwers from them. 
And this, for the fake of thofe all-various innovations which are always ac- 
cuftomed to happen ; fo as to prevent them, as much as poffible, from not 
happening ; and that, when they do happen, the city may perceive them with 
the utmoft celerity, and apply a remedy. This ought always to be accom- 
plifhed by an afTembly of the governors of the city, together with a diflbiu- 
tion of the difficulties which fuddenly happen 'to the city and the laws. All 
thefe particulars mufl be under the diredion of the twelfth part of the coun- 
cil, who are to ceafe from their office eleven parts of the year. But this 
part of the council ought always to defend the city in common with the 
other magiftrates. And the particulars, indeed, refpeding the city, when 
fubfifting in this manner, will be orderly difpofed. But what care, and 
what order, mufl: there be of all the refl: of the region ? Will it not be ne- 
cefTary, fince all the city, and the whole region, is diftributed into tweWe 
parts, that there fhould be infpedors of the roads, habitations, edifices, 
ports, forum, fountains, facred groves, and temples, and other things of this 
kind belonging to the city ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We mufl: fay, then, that there ought to be purifiers of the temples, 
and priefls and prieflcffes. But that three fpecies of magiftrates ought to be 
chofen for the purpoic of taking care of the roads and buildings, and the or- 
naments belonging to things of this kind, and of preventing men from being 
injured by each other, or by wild beafls ; and that, both within the walls and 
in the fuburbs of the city, every thing may be conduced in a proper manner. 
And thofe that cake care of the abovementioned particulars fhould be called 
aediles ; but thofe that attend to the ornament of the forum, praefeds of the 
market ; and thofe that take care of the ornament of the temples, priefl:s. 
But the prieflhood which is paternal, whether fuflained by men or women, 
is by no means to be moved. If nothing of this kind happens to none, or 
but to a few, which is likely to be the cafe with the inhabitants of a new 
city, then pricfts, prieflefles, and the purifiers of temples are to be appointed. 

But 
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But all thele things are to be iuftitiited partly by cledlion, and partly by Iot» 
In every region too, and city, the common people,, and thofe that are not 
common, fhould mingle in a friendly manner with each other, that thev 
may be concordant in the highefl degree. The particulars, therefore, per- 
taining to the priefts are to be committed to the care of Divinity, that, as it 
pleafes him, fo the lot may be referred to a divine fortune. But he who is 
allotted the priefthood ought always to be examined, and proved to be in 
the fir{\. place a man of integrity, and legitimately begotten ; in the next 
places one from a pure habitation, and who is free from flaughter, and all 
crimes of this kind againfl: divine natures, and whofe father and mother have 
lived with iimilar purity. The laws too relative to divine concerns ought 
to be procured from Delphi; and, interpreters of them being appointed, 
thefe fhould be ufed. But the priefthood (hould not be of longer continu- 
ance than a year ; nor fhould h^ be lefs than fixty years of age who is to 
attend to divine concerns for us, fufliciently, according to facred laws. The 
fame things arc to be cftablifhed refpeding prieflefTes. The four tribes 
fhould appoint thrice four interpreters ; three being taken from each tribe: 
and three being approved, that are cholen by the greatefl number of votes, 
the other nine muft be fent to Delphi, that one may be chofen out of each 
triad. But the examination and approbation of thcfe, and their age, mufl 
be fuch as that of the priefts which was mentioned above. Thefe fhould be 
eflablifhed as interpreters for life ; and, on the deceafe of any one of tliem, 
the four tribes to which he belonged mufl choofe another in his place. 
There ought likewife to be, in each of the temples, difpenfators of the fa- 
cred money, who fhould polTefs abfolute authority over the facred groves, 
and their fruits, and over things let out to hire : and three fhould be chofen 
for the greateft temples out of the three largefl pofTefTions ; but two for the 
fmaller temples, and one for fuch as are the moft elegant. The choice, too^ 
and examination of thefe fliould be made in the fame manner as in the eletlion 
of the leaders of the army. And fuch are the particulars which fhould 
take place refpeding facred concerns. But the utmoft care fhould be taken 
that nothing is left without a guard. The guards of the city, too, fhould be 
thefe : the commanders in chief of the army, the praefeds of the military 
orders, the maflers of the horfe, the governors of tribes, the difpenfators, 
the infpeftors of roads and buildings, and the magiftrates who prefide over 
4 the 
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the markets, when all thefe are properly chofen. The reft of the region 
fhoulJ be defended as follows : — The whole region was divided by us, as 
much as poffible, into twelve parts. But one tribe being allotted to each 
divifion, it fhould choofe every year five, as it w^ere, infpedors of the lands, 
and governors of tribes. Each of thefe fliould choofe out of his own tribe 
twelve young men, not lefs than five-and-twenty years of age, and not more 
than thirty. Each of thefe fhould be allotted each part of the region for the 
fpace of a month, that all of them may be fkilful and knowing in every 
part of the region. But the guardians and governors fhould defend and 
govern the city for the fpace of two years. And when firft they are al- 
lotted their refpedtive divifions,' they (liould change their places every month, 
and the governors of the guard fhould lead them to the places next in order, 
and to the right hand parts in a circular progreflion. But I mean by the 
right hand parts, thofe which are towards the eaft. Afterwards, in the fe- 
cond year, they (liould change to the left hand parts, that they may not only 
be ikilled in the nature of the country for one part of the year, but may 
know, for the mod part, what happens in every feafon, to every part of the 
country. In the third year, five other infpedlors of the land, and governors 
of the guard, fliould be chofen, as curators of the twelve young men. But 
the following care fhould be beftowed in the feveral occupations in each 
place, Firft, that the region may be, in the higheft degree, well fortified 
againft the incurfions of the enemy ; trenches being dug where they are re- 
quifite, and buildings raifcd for the purpofe of reftraining thofe 'who may 
endeavour to injure the country and its pofTeffions. Animals fubjed to the 
yoke, and the fcrvants belonging to each place, fliould be employed for this 
purpofe, when they arc not engaged in their ufual refpedtive employments ; 
thofe that prefidc over thefe difpoflng every part of the country in fuch a man- 
ner, that it may be difficult of accefs to the enemy, but eafy to friends, ani- 
mals fubjed: to the yoke, and cattle. They fhould likewife take care that the 
waters from Jupiter' do not injure the country, but that tiiey may rather be 
ufeful to it, when defcending from lofty mountains into hollow valleys ; and 
this by reftraining their courfe in edifices and ditches ; fo that, being received 
and imbibed by thefe places, they may produce ftreams and fountains for all the 

' Viz. rain. 
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fubje^ lands and places, and may thus render the moft dry parts of the 
country moift, and abounding with water. They fhould Hkcwife adorn foun- 
tains and rivers with trees and edifices; and, conducting flreams through 
metal pipes, fhould caufe them to be diftributed in great abundance. In like 
manner, they fhould fend thefe ftreams into thickets and facred groves, as an 
ornament to the temples of the Gods. But every where, in things of this 
kind, young men ought to procure gymnaflic exercifes, both for themfelves 
and the aged, preparing fcnile hot baths, and placing dry wood in abundance; 
that an eafy remedy may by thefe means be obtained for the difcafed, and the 
bodies of hufbandmen, when wearied with labour, may be refrefhed ; which 
remedy is, indeed, far better than any which can be adopted by a phyfician 
who is not very fkllful in his art. Thefe things, therefore, and every thing 
of this kind, Ihould be introduced into thefe places, as both ornamental and 
\ifeful, in conjunction with fpoi*t by no means unpleafant. But let the at- 
tention which is to be paid to things of this kind be as follows : — Sixty men 
ihould each of them defend their own place, not only on account of ene- 
mies, but for the fake of thofe who call themfelves friends. And if any 
one, whether he is a fervant or free, injures his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, if the offence is fmall, he fhall be judged by thofe fiwG governors, 
but if great, by feventcen men, together with the twelve, and fhall be fined 
as far as to three mince. But Jio judge or magiflrate ought to be exempt 
from giving an account of his condu6t when called upon, except fuch as like 
kings bring things to a conclufion. Befides this, the praefeds of the land, 
if they behave infolently towards the fubjeds of their care, by enjoining 
them unequal talks, or taking any thing by force from the hufbandmen, or 
if they receive any thing which is given through flattery, or diitribute jufticc 
unjuflly, in confequence of yielding to adulation ; — in any of thefe cafes^ 
they fliall be difgraced by the whole city. But for other injuries which they 
may commit in their office, they fhall voluntarily be fined by the inhabit- 
ants of the fame village, and by their neighbours, as far as to one mina. 
If, however, they are unwilling, either for greater or fmaller injuries, to 
pay the proper fine, in confequence of believing that, during their tranfi- 
tions from place to place every month, they fhall efcapc punifhment, — in this 
cafe, they fhall be fentenced by a common judgment to pay the injured per- 
feaihe double of his lofs. But both the governors and the praefeds of the 
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land fliall live for the fpacc of two years in the following manner! In the 
firft place, the convivial aflbciations in the different places fliall be in com- 
mon. But he who is abfent from thefe for one day or night, without orders 
from the governors, and without being compelled by any necefTity, — if the 
five men condemn him, and write in the forum that he has abandoned his 
guard, he fliall be difgraced, as betraving his part of the polity. He fliall 
likewife be chafl:ifed with flripes by any one wlio^^ay meet him ; and who- 
ever is willing to puni(h him fliall do it with impunity. All the fixty men, 
likewife, fliould carefully obfcrve whether any one of the governors a<fls in 
this manner : and he who perceives or hears that any one of thefe does fb, 
but yet does not accufe him, fliall be fubjed to the fame punifliment as the 
offending governor; and, being more feverely puniflied by the young men, 
fliall be defpifed by all their magifl:rates. The guardians of tlie laws too 
fliould diligently attend to all thefe particulars, either that they may not take 
place, or that, when they do, the offenders may be properly punifhed. But 
every man ought to think rcfpeding all men, that he who has never been 
a fervant will never be a mafler worthy of praife. So that he who has 
a6led in a liecoming manner as a fervant, ought to glory in his condud more 
than he who has properly exercifed the authority of a mafl;er : — in the firfl: 
place, as having been properly fubfervient to the laws, which is the fame as 
being a fervant to the ('ods ; and in the next place, to old men who have 
condu<Sted themfelves in an honourable manner towards youth. After this, 
the praefeds of the la ds fliould, during the fpace of thefe two years, live 
on humble and poor f^»od. For, when the twelve magifl:rates think proper 
to affemble together with the five, they fliould not join with themfelves the 
other fervants and flaves, nor employ hulbandmen, and the inhabitants of the 
fame village, for their own private concerns, but alone for public utility. In 
other particulars, they may attend to their own advantage. Befides this, 
they fliould explore every part of the region in fummer and winter, armed, 
for the fake of perpetually defending and becoming acquainted with every 
place. For it appears, that for all men to have an accurate knowledge of 
every place is a dilcipline inferior to no ftudy. And for the fake of this, 
voung meii ought to apply themfelves to hunting with dogs, and the capture 
of wild beafls, no Icfs than for the fake of any other pleafure or advantage 
which is derived from purfuits of this kind. Every man too fliould, to the 
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utmoft of his power, apply himfelf to that ftudy, which may either be called 
concealments, orinfpedtion of the lands, or by any other name at pleafure, if 
he is defirous that the city fhould be fufficiently fecure. 

After this, it follows that we fhould fpeak concerning the ele(51ion of the 
governors of the markets, and the praefeds of cities. Three prsefeds of 
cities, therefore, fhould follow the governors of markets, who are to be 
fixty in number ; and fhogld prefide over the twelve parts of the city accord- 
ing to a triple difh-ibution, in imitation of thofe twelve parts. Thefe fhould in- 
fpe<5t the roads about the city, and the public ways which lead from the coun- 
try to the city : likewifethe buildings, taking care that all of them are raifed 
according to law ; and the flreams of water which are fent by the guardians 
into the city, that they may be deduced into pure fountains, and fuch as are 
fufficient for ufe, and may become both an ornament and advantage to the 
city. Thefe too ought to be fUch as are capable, when at leifure, of cm- 
ploying their attention on public affairs. On this account, every man fhould 
nominate from thelargefl eftate him whom he wifhes to be a prnefe^l of the 
city. And out of fix that have the mofl votes, three fhall obtain this 
office by lot. Laflly, when they have been examined and approved, they 
fhall difcharge the duties of their office according to the laws which are 
prefcribed to them. After this, the governors of markets fhall be chofen, 
five in number, from pofTeffions of the fecond and firfl order ; and they fhall 
be eleifited in the fame manner as the praefeds of the city. For out of ten 
that have the moft votes, five fhall be chofen by lot, and, when they are 
approved, fhall be declared to be governors. But every individual fhall 
give his vote. And he who is unwilling to vote, if he is brought before the 
magiflrates, fhall be fined fifty drachms, and fhall, befides this, be coniidered 
as a bad man. Likewife, every one fhall be permitted to enter into the 
aflembly and common convention ; and all thofe fhall be compelled to do 
this whole pofTeifions are of the firll: and fecond order. And he who is al>- 
fent from thefe fliall be fined ten drachms. But thole whofe pofTeffions are 
of the third and fourth order fhall not be compelled to be prefent at the com- 
mon convention. Hence, if any one is abfent from thefe, he fhall not be 
fined, unlefs the governors fhall find it neceffary to order all the citizens to 
alTemble. But the office of the governors of markets confifls in preferving 
the forum in that order which is eftabliflied by law ; and in takhig care of 
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the temples and fountains about the forum, and that no one ads unjurtly 
with refped to them : likewife in punifhing him who a61s unjuftly, with 
ftripes and bonds if he is a flave and a ftranger ; but if it is a native who 
adts in a diforderly manner", with refped to things of this kind, he (hall be 
condemned by thefe governors to a fine of one hundred drachms: but they 
fhall not be allowed to condemn him to a greater fine, as far as to the dou- 
ble of this, unlefs the governors of the city are prefent on the occafion. The 
governors of the city too fhould adopt the fame mode of fining and punifhing 
in their department ; fining offenders as tlar as to a mina by their own au- 
thority, but the double of this in conjundion with the governors of markets. 
After this it will be proper that the governors of mufic and gymnaftic fhould 
be eflabliflied, fo as that there may be a twofold order of each of thefe; fome 
of them being appointed for the fake of difcipline, and others for the fake 
of exercife. And the law is defirous of afTerting with refped to thofe wlio 
prefide over difcipline, that they fhould be careful of the ornament per- 
taining to excrcifes and dodrincs, erudition, and the attention requifite to 
things of this kind ; and likewife of the condud of males and females, both 
at home and abroad. Thofe who reward the athletic fhould have the care of 
gymnaflic exercifes and mufic. And thefe fnould be twofold ; one kind 
being employed about mufic, and the other about gymnaftic exercife. The 
fame perfons fliould prefide over the agonifiic exercifes of both men and 
horfes. But, with refped to mufic, fome fhould prefide over the monody,, 
and the imitative art, viz. over the rhapfodifts, harpers, pipers, and all of this- 
kind, hut others over the finging of the choir. And in the firfl place, with re- 
fped to the fport of the choir, where men, boys, and girls are excrcilcd in the 
dance, and in the whole order of mufic, the governors of this ought to be pro- 
perly cholcn. But one governor will be fufficient fo-r thefe, who is not Ids 
than forty years of age. One alfo will be fufficient for the monoJy, who is not 
lefs than thirty years oUI, and who mud: }x:rform the office of an introducer,. 
and be able to judge (ulficiently the merits of the contending parties. But 
the governor and moderator of the choir ought to be chofen in the follow- 
ing manner : Thofe who are attached to things of this kind ihould go to 
the afTcmbly, and, if they did not go, fiiould be fined : and the guardians of 
the law fhould be the judges in this cafe. No one, however, fhould compel 
others to join this alfembly if they are not willing. The candidates fliould 
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be chofen from among (kilfiil perfons 5 and the ikilfulnefs or unfkilfuhiefs of 
the candidate ihould be the only thing attended to in his examination. But 
he who, out of ten that have the mod: votes, is approved of on being exa- 
mined, ihalJ, according to law, prefide for one year over the choir. The 
cle61ion and approbation refpcdliing the monody, and the melody of the 
pipe, fhouid be accomplilhed in a fimilar manner ; and he who is finally 
-chofen fhouid prefide over thefe for a year ; his elcdion at the fame time 
beitig confirmed by the judges. After thefe things, it is proper that the 
difpenfators of rewards to the gymnaftic exercifes, both of horfes and men, 
fhouid be chofen in the following manner from poffeffions of the third and 
iecond order. Three eflates fhouid be compelled to the eledion of thefe, 
but the fmallefl eilate fhouid be exempt from fine ; and three being feleded 
out of twenty that have the mofl votes, are after examination to be chofen 
as difpenfators. But if any out happens to be reje6l:ed, according to any 
t^ledtion by lot, and judgment of the magiflrate, another fhall be chofen in 
his place, and the examination of him performed in a fimilar manner. 
There now remains the governor, who is to take care of the v^ hole of the 
above-mentioned difcipline, both of males and females. Let there then be 
but one governor of this kind eflablifhcd by law. Let him be not lefs than fifty 
years of age ; one who is the father of lawful children of both fexes, but, if 
not of both, at leafl of one fex. B^it both he who choofes and he who is 
chofen ought to think that this magiftrate is by far the greateft of the chief 
magiftrates in the city. For the firft bloffom of every plant, when it tends 
in a becoming manner to the virtue of its nature, pofTeifes the highefl power 
of arriving at its proper end ; and this is true, both with refped to other 
plants, and to tame and favage animals. But we fay that man is a tame 
animal ; who, when he partakes of proper difcipline, in conjunction with 
a profperous nature, is wont to become a mofl divine and mild animal : 
but when he is not fufficiently or not properly educated, he is the mofl fa- 
vage of all the animals which the earth produces. On this account the 
legiflator ought not to fufFer the education of youth to be a fecondary thing, 
or to be attended to in a carelefs manner. But, in the firfl place, he who is 
defirous of beftowing a proper attention upon youth, ought to choofe out of 
the citizens him who is the mofl excellent in all things, and eftablifh him 
as one who is to educate children with the utmofl: attention and care. All 
6 the 
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the magiftrates, therefore, except the counfcllors and praefe61s, coming into 
the temple of" Apollo (the guardians of the laws privately receiving the 
votes), fhall each of them choofe him whom they confider as calculated to 
educate youth in the befl manner. And he who has moft votes, after he 
has been approved of by the magiflrates that choofe him (the guainlians of 
the laws being excepted), (hall adl in this capacity for five years. And in 
the fixth year another fhall be chofen to fucceed him in a iimilar manner. 
But if any public maglllrate dies before he has governed more than thirty 
days, another fhall be funilarly chofen by thofe to whom this province be- 
longs. And, when any one who is the guardian of orphans dies, the kin- 
dred of both father and mother, as far as to couiins, who may at that time 
be prefent, fhall appoint another within the fpace often days, or each fhall 
be fined every day a drachma till they have appointed another guardian. But 
every city will become a privation of a city, in which courts of juflice arc 
not properly eflahlifhed ; and a mute judge, and who in his interrogation* 
does not fpeak more than the litigants, will never be fufficient to us for the 
purpofe of deciding juftly. On this account, neither can judges when they 
are many judge Wvll, nor when they are few and of a depraved characS^er,, 
But it is proper that the obje61 of inquiry fhould be clearly enunciated by 
both parties. Time however, delay, and frequent interrogation contribute 
to the refolution of doubts. On this account litigants ought firfl of all to 
betake themfelvcs to their neighbours and friends, and difcufs with them the 
fubjeft of their complaints. But, if they are not able to detern\inc their 
caufe fufiiciently by the affiftance of thefe, they fhould go to another court 
of juflice. And, if they cannot be reconciled by the two former, a third 
fhall bring the affair to a conclufion. In a certain refped, indeed, the efta- 
blifhments of courts of juflice are the ele61ions of magidrates; for Qvery 
magiflrate is necelTarily a judge of certain things. But every judge is not a 
magiflrate ; though, in a certain refpe^l, a judge on the day in which he 
ads as a judge, is no contemptible magiftrate. Confidering, therefore, the 
judges as magiftrates, let us fhow which of them will be adapted to our pur- 
pofe, of what things they are to be judges, and how many for every parti- 
cular. Let then the mofl principal court of judice be that which they 
exhibit among themfelves, when they choofe certain judges by common 
confent. But let there be two criteria of the reft : the one, when, any pri- 
vate 
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vate perfoii accufing another of ading unjuftly, and leading him to juftice, 
he is willing that he (hould be judged ; the other, when any one thinks that 
the public minifter has been injured by Ibme one of the citizens, and is 
"willing to affift the community at large. Let us fay then who are the judges, 
and what kind of men they ought to be. In the firft place, there fhould be a 
common court of juftice for all thofe that contend the third time with each 
other ; and this (hould fubfift in the following manner : All the magiftrates, 
as well thofe that govern for a year as thofe that govern for a longer time, 
ought to afTemble into one temple, on the day before the firfl: day of that 
month in which after the fummer folflice the new year begins. Here 
taking an oath, and making a firft-fruit offering as it were, out of every 
order of magiflrates, they fhould choofe one judge, who appears likely to 
be the beft in every magiflracy, and to judge the citizens on the following 
year in the befl and mofl holy manner. When the judges are chofen, the 
examination and approbation fhould be made by thofe that chofe them. 
And if any one is rejeded, another (hall be chofen in a fnnilar manner. 
But the perfons approved (hall judge thofe that fled from other courts of 
j.uflice, and give their decifion openly. The counfellors, however, and the 
other maglftrates that chofe thefe, mud neceffarily be hearers and fpedta- 
tors of thefe decifious. With refpe6l to men of another defcription, any one 
of thefe who is willing may be prefent. But, if any perfon accufes anyone 
of thele judges, as voluntarily judging unjuflly, he (hall accufe him before 
the guardians of the law; and he who is condemned in confequence of fuch 
accufation (hall pay the half of the fine to the injured party. But if he (hall 
appear to deferve a greater fine, the judges by whom he is condemned (hall 
determine what he ought to futfer, or to reftore, either to the community, or 
' to the perfon who lias futiered the injury. With rcfpcdt to public accu(a- 
tions, it is necelTary in the firfl: place that the multitude (hould participate of 
the decifion. For, when any one ads unjuftly towards a city, all the citi- 
zens are injured ; and hence the multitude will juftly be indignant, when 
they are excluded from fuch judgments. The beginning likewife and end of 
fuch a decifion ought to be referred to the people, but the examination of the 
particulars in which the litigants accord, to the three greatell maglftrates. But 
if they cannot agree, the council itfelf (hall judge the eledtion of each of them. 
It is recjuifite likewife that all men (hould participate to the utmofl: of their 
4 power 
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power of private judgments. For he who is deprived of the power of 
judging with others muft be confidered as in no refpedl participating of the 
city. On this account courts of juftice mull: neceflarily fubfiil: in the tribes, 
and the judges fliould immediately give fentence by lot, uncorrupted by en- 
treaties. And, finally, that court of juftice fhould judge of all thefe parti- 
culars which we have faid fliould be eftabliflied incorrupt to the utmoft of 
human power, for the purpofe of determining thofe difputes which can nei- 
ther be decided by neighbours nor by the courts of juftice belonging to the 
tribes. And thus, concerning courts of juftice, which we fay can neither 
eafily be indubitably called magiftrates, nor yet denied to be fuch, this de- 
fcription, which is as it were externally induced, has afTerted fome things, 
and nearly left others undifcuiTed. For, towards the end of legiflatlon, the 
accurate pofition, and at the fame time divifion of judicial laws, will be by 
far mofl: properly difcufled. We (hM, therefore, till then defer the consi- 
deration of thefe. But the eftablifliment of other magiftrates has nearly 
taken up the greatefl part of legiflatlon. The accurate, however, refpeft- 
ing all civil and politic adminifl:rations will not become perfplcuous, till the 
dilcuffion, receiving from the beginning things fecondary, middle, and all 
its parts, has arrived at the end. For at prefent, indeed, proceeding as far 
as to the ele61Ion of magifl:rates, it becomes a fuflScIent end of what has been 
previoufly delivered, fo that the beginning of the pofition of laws is no 
longer indigent of fluggiflinefs and delay. 

Clin. All that you have aflerted above is entirely, O guefl, agreeable to 
my fentimcnts ; but your difcourfe will be fl:ill more pleafing to me, when 
you have conjoined the beginning of what is now to be faid, with the end 
of what has been already aflTerted. 

Guest. Thus far then we have played in a becoming manner the game 
of prudent old men. 

Clin. You appear to have evinced a beautiful purfult of men. 

Guest. It is probable. But do we underftand whether this appears to 
you as It does to me ? 

Clin. What do }ou allude to? 

Guest. Do you know that the art of painting has no boundary with re- 
fpe6t to the feveral animals, but never ceafes adorning, either by inumbrat- 
ing or deumbrating, or by whatever name a thing of this kind may be 
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called by painters, that the pidure may continually become more beautiful 
and confpicuous ? 

Clin. I fcarcely und^rftand what you fay, fince I am by no means con- 
verfant with this art. 

Guest. This will be no detriment to you. But we will employ this 
limilitude which fortune has prefented to us. If then fome one fhould de- 
fign to paint a mofl: beautiful animal, and which might not become worfe 
but better by length of time, do you not perceive that in confequence of 
fuch a one being a mortal, unlefs he leaves behind him a fucceflbr who may 
prevent the damages which the pidure might fuftain from time, by fre- 
quently retouching the piece, or who may fupply what was omitted by the 
artift, through the imbecility of his art, and thus daily render the pidure 
more fplendid, the laboured piece will laft but a fhort time ? 

Clin. True. 

Guest. What then ? Does not this appear to you to be the wifh of the 
legiflator ? In the firft place, that law^s may be written for him as accurate 
as poiTible ? In the next place, can you think that in the courfe of time, and 
after having made an adtual trial of the thing, any legiflator can be fo infane 
as not to know that many things muil: neceflarily be left, which will require 
amendment from fome fuccefTor ; that a polity may by no means become 
worfe, but always better and more adorned ? 

Clin. It is probable. For how is it poffible he fhould not wifh a thing 
of this kind ? 

Guest. If then any legiflator pofTefles any method by which both in 
words and in reality he can teach another, whether he is a man of greater or 
oflefs confequence, how laws ought to be preferved and correded, he will 
not ceafe fpeaking about a thing of this kind till he has accomplifhed his 
purpofe. 

Clin. For how is it poffible he fliould ? 

Guest. Ought not this, therefore, to be done, both by you and me, at 
prefent r 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. As we are about to eftablifli laws of which we have chofen the 
guardians, but we ourfelves are in the decline of life, and the guardians are 
with refpedl to us young men, it will, as we have faid, be neceflary that at 
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fame time we fliould both edabllfh laws, and endeavour to make thefe very 
men, as much as poffible, both legiflators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. Undoubtedly, fmce we are luilicient for the purpofe. 

Guest. Let us then cheerfully endeavour to effedl this. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. We will, therefore, thus addrefs them : O friends, faviours of 
the laws, we have neceflTarily left many things unfiinfhed, refpeOiing the 
feveral particulars of which we have eflabliflied laws, and which are not 
indeed inconfiderable ; and we have endeavoured to the utmofl of our power 
not to leave the whole unexplained by a certain circumfcription. This de- 
ficiency it is your bufinefs to fupply. But it is proper you fhould hear where 
you ought to look in order to accomplifh a thing of this kind. For Megillus, 
I, and Clinias, have often faid the fame things to each other, and we are 
agreed among ourfclvcs that we have fpoken in a becoming manner. We 
are likewife dcfirous that you fhould both be favourable to our undertaking, 
and become our difciples ; at the fame time looking to thofe things which, 
we have agreed among ourfelves, a guardian of the laws and a legif- 
lator ought to make the obje6ls of his confideration. But this agreement, 
which has one head or fummit, is this : That we fhould endeavour to find 
the means by which a man may become a worthy character, pofTefling that 
virtue of the foul which is accommodated to his nature, either from a cer- 
tain ftudy, or certain manners, or from fome kind of pofTeffion or defire, or 
opinion ; or, laAly, from certain difciplines ; and this, whether the nature 
of the inhabitant of our city is male or female, youthful or aged. Likewife, 
that every one, through the whole of life, fhould tend with all poflible 
earneftnefs to this of which wc are now fpeaking ; negleding at the fame 
time every thing which may become an impediment to this acquifition. Be- 
fides this, too, he fliould be difpofcd to die for his country if it is neceflary, 
rather than either to fee it entirely fubverted, and becommg fubjed to the 
yoke of bondage, governed by bad men, or defert it by flight. For every 
thing of this kind is to be endured rather than the polity fhould be changed, 
which men of a worfe character arc naturally difpofed to efFe61. Thefe 
things have been already mutually affented to by us, and do you now, look- 
ing to both thefe, praife and blame the laws ; blaming fuch as are not able 
to accomplifli tiiefe particulars, but, embracing and receiving in a benevolent 
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manner fuch as are, live in them. But it is proper that you fhould bid fare- 
well to other ftudies which tend to other things that are called good. Let 
this, then, be the beginning to us of the fubfequent laws, commencing from 
facred concerns. F'or we ought in the firft place to refume the number 
five thoufand and forty, becaufe it had, and now has, convenient diftribu- 
tions, both the whole number, and that which was affigncd to the tribes ; 
which we eftablifhed as the twelfth part of the whole, this producing with 
the greatefl: re<5Htude the number four hundred and twenty. And as the 
whole number has twelve diftributions, fo alfo that of the tribes. But it is 
proper to confider each divifion as a facred gift of divinity, as following bolth 
the order of months and the period of the univerfe. On this account, that 
which is connate fhould lead every city, rendering them facred. Some, in- 
deed, are perhaps more properly diflributed than others, and more profper- 
oully dedicate their diflributions to the Gods. But we now fay, that the 
number five thoufand and forty is moft properly chofen, as that which has 
all diflributions as far as to twelve, beginning from one, except that into 
eleven parts. This, however, has the eafiefl remedy. For it will be re- 
flored to health, if two houfes are diflributed to the other part. But that 
thefe things are true, may be evinced with facility when at leifure. Believ- 
ing, therefore, in the prefent conception and difcourfe, let us diflribute this 
number; and afcribing a God, or a fon of the Gods, to each part, likewife 
dedicating altars, and things pertaining to thefe, let us make two conven- 
tions for the purpofe of facrificing every month ; accommodating twelve to 
the diflribution of the tribes, and twelve to the divifion of the city. But all 
this fhould be done, in the fird place, for the fake of the Gods, and things 
pertaining to the Gods ; in the fecond place, for the fake of our familiarity 
with, and knowledge of, each other ; and likcwlfc for the fake of every 
kind of afTociation. For it is neceffary, in the communion and mixture of 
marriages, that ignorance fhould be taken away, fo as that every one may 
know with whom he is conneded, and that all deception in things of this 
kind may, as much as pofTiblc, be taken away. For the fake of this, there- 
fore, it is neceffary that fports fhould be inflituted, boys and girls together 
forming a choir, mutually beholding and being beheld by each other, being 
properly paired, as to their age, and having as much of their bodies naked 
as modefty will permit. All thefe fhould be taken care of, and properly or- 
namented 
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namented by the governors of choirs, and likewife by the legiflators, in 
conjundion with the guardians of the laws, that they may fupply what we 
have left deficient. But it is necefTary, as we have faid, refpeding all fuch 
things as are fiilall and numerous, that fome particulars fhouki be omitted by 
the legiflator, in which the magiftrates becoming every year ikilful, and 
being admonifhed by experience, they may be able every year to fupply 
what is deficient ; till it fliall appear that thefe difcufTions and legal inftitutes 
have obtained a fufficient bound. The fpace of ten years, therefore, will 
be a length of time both moderate and fufficient for obtaining an experience 
in facrificcs and choirs, and every other particular. But in order to accom- 
plifh this, he who fupplies thefe deficiencies fhould live in common with the 
legiflator : and on his death, the feveral magiftrates having informed the 
guardians of the laws of his dcccafc, muft fupply his place in correding 
what is amifs, till every thing fhall appear to have attained the confumma* 
tion of excellence. When this period arrives, having given ftabilily to thefe 
inflitutes, they are to be ufed in conjundion with other laws which the le- 
giflator has ordained from the beginning; refpeding which, nothing fhould 
ever be voluntarily changed. But if any neceffity fhall, at any time, appear 
to urge a mutation, all the magiftrate^ ought to confult together on this oc- 
cafion, all the people fhould be affembled, and all the oracles of the Gods 
explored. If all thefe accord, then a change in the laws may be made, but 
by no means unlcfs this is the cafe ; but that which impedes, fhall always 
obtain dominion according to law. Whenever, therefore, any one who has 
arrived at five-and-twenty years of age, beholding and being beheld by 
others, believes that he has found one of his own difpofition, and adapted 
for the communion and procreation of children, he fliall marry within 
thirty-five years of age. But, in the fiifl place, let him hear how the be- 
coming and adapted are to be invefligated. For it is requifite, as Gliniaa 
fays, prior to the laws, to give a preface accommodated to each. 

Clin. You very properly remind us, O gueft ; and your difcourfe appears 
to me to be both feafonable and highly fitting. 

Guest. You fpcak well. Let us, therefore, fpeak as follows: O young 
man, born of good parents, it is proper to conirad thofe marriages which 
appear honourable to prudent men. But thefe exhort neither to avoid mar- 
riage with the poor, nor to purfue with avidity marriage with the rich, but, 
ceteris paribus, always honouring the inferior, to enter into communion with 
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it. For, both to the city and the families which are united, this will be ad- 
vantageous* For the equable and commenfurate infinitely furpafTes the im- 
moderate with refpedt to virtue. He, therefore, who in all his adions is 
more rafli and hafty than is becoming, fhould defire that the daughter of 
parents of more compofed manners may be united to him in marriage : but 
he who is naturally of a contrary difpofition Ihould enter into alliance with 
a contrary chara6ler. And in every marriage this one thing (hould be ob- 
ferved, that every one fliould enter into fuch a matrimonial connexion as is 
advantageous to the city, and not fuch a one as is moft pleafant to himfelf. 
For every one always naturally tends to that which is moft fimilar to him- 
felf; whence the whole city becomes anomalous both in wealth and man- 
ners, when it partakes in the higheft degree of thofe things which we are 
unwilling fhould happen to ourfelves. If, then, in our difcourfe we (hould 
order by law that the rich fliould not marry with the rich, nor the powerful 
with the powerful, but fhould compel thofe whofe manners are more hafty 
to marry thofe whofe manners are more flow, and the more flow to marry 
with the more hafly, we fhould not only appear ridiculous to, but excite 
the anger of, the multitude. For it is not eafy to underftand that a city 
ought to be like a cup, in which the mad wine, when firft poured forth, 
<rifervefces ; but, being corredted by another deity *, who is a fober God, and 
thus obtaining a beautiful conjundlion, it becomes a good and moderate 
drink. But no one, as I may fay, is able to fee this taking place in the 
formation of children by the mingling of the fexes. On this account, there- 
fore, we fhould not compel the citizens to things of this kind by law, but 
endeavour to charm them into the perfuafion, that they ought to prefer 
equability in the natural difpofition of their children to the equality of the 
moft opulent alliance ; and that \vc ought to deter, by difgrace, him who 
'makes riches the objed of his purflut in marriage, and not compel him to 
a contrary mode of condud by a written law. Let thefe, then, be the ex- 
hortations refpcding marriages, together with what we have previoudy af- 
ferted, — I mean, that we ought to afpire after perpetuity of nature, by always 
leaving behind us children of children, as fervants of divinity, inftcad of 
ourfelves. All thefe particulars, therefore, and ftill more than thefe, fomc 
one may with propriety preface, refpe<fllng the manner in which marriages 

' Viz. water, 
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ought to be concluded. But he who cannot willingly be perfuaded to a6t 
in this manner, but lives in the city alienated, without connexion, and un- 
married, for five-and-thirty years, luch a one fhall be fined every year. And 
if he polIefTes the largeft eftate, he fhall be fined one hundred drachms ; if 
that which is fecond in order, fcvcnty ', if that v/hich is third, fixty ; and if 
that which is fourth in order, thirty drachms. Let all thcfe fines be facred 
to Juno. And let him who does not pay his fine evQiy year be made a 
debtor of ten times that fum. Let this money too be exacted by the difpen- 
fator of the Goddefs ; which unlefs he exads, he himfelf fhall be the debtor. 
^He, therefore, who is unwilling to marry, fhall be thus puniflied with re- 
fped to a fine ; but w]tb refped to honour as follows : In the firft place, let 
him be deprived of all honour from his juniors, nor let any young man vo- 
luntarily obey him in any thing. In the next place, if he fhould attempt to 
chaftife any one, every one fhall be permitted to affift and defend the injured 
perfon. And he who does not in this cafe give affiftance, (hall be confidered 
by the law as a timid and vicious citizen. Concerning the marriage portion 
we have fpoken before, and we again fay, that equal things are- to be given 
for equal things, fince neither he who receives, nor he who beftows, will 
grow old in the want of money. For in this city every one is fupplied with 
jicccfTaries. Bclides, women will be lefs infolent, and men will have lefs of 
humble and illiberal llavcrv, throu":h riches. And he who is obedient to this 
law will accomplifh one among the number of things beautiful ; but he- 
who is difobedicnt to it, and either gives or receives more than the worth 
of fifty drachms for the fake of a garment, fhall either pay one mina, or 
three half mlnaj, or two mina% according to the magnitude of his pofTef- 
fions. He who poirdfes the largeft cllate fhall pay another fuch fum to the- 
public trcafury : and whatever is given or received fhall be facred to Juno 
and Jupiter. But the cxadors of this money fhould be the difpenfators of 
thefe divinities, jufl: as we faid, when we fpoke of thofe that refufed to marry, 
that their fine fhould be exadcd by the difpenfators of Juno, who, if they 
ncgleded to cxad it, fhould pay it themfelves.. With refped to furetifhip, 
the firft fliall be that of a father, the fecond, that of a grandfather, and the 
third, that of brothers by the fame father. If no one of thefe furvives, 
the furetiflfip fliall, in a fimilar manner, be equally valid on the mother's 
fide. But if, through an unullial fortune, none of thefe fliould furvive, the 
6 authority 
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authority In this affair mufi: always be vefled in the nearefl: kindred, in coiv 
jundion with the guardians. If any thing preparatory to initiation, or other 
lacred operation, fhall be found nccciTary for things future, prefent, or paft, 
pertaining to marriage, it will be proper to interrogate the interpreters of 
facred concerns ; and each perfon, being perfuadcd by thefe, (hould think 
that he has accomplifhed every thing fufficiently. With refpeti to nuptial 
feafts, not more than five male and five female friends fliould be invited ; 
and as many of both fexes of kindred aiid familiars. But the expenfes on 
this occafioii fhould not exceed the poflcffions. He, therefore, who has the 
largeft eftate fhall fpend one mina, another half a mina, and fo on in fuc- 
cefHon, according to every one's refpedlive property. And he who is obe- 
dient to the law in this refpe6l ought to be praifed by all men ; but he who 
is difobedient fhall be chaftifed by the guardians of the laws, as one who is 
ignorant of the becoming, and' unfkilled in the laws refpe6ling the fponfal 
mufes. To drink, however, to intoxication, is never at any time becom- 
ing, nor fafe, except in the feflivals of that God who is the giver of wine. 
Neither, therefore, is it proper that this fhould take place at the nuptial 
feafl, when the bride and bridegroom ought particularly to be in a found 
rtate of mind, as having changed the former condition of their life in no 
fmall degree ; and in order, at the fame time, that offspring may always be 
produced as much as pofTible from prudent parents. For it is nearly imma- 
nifefl what night or day may generate offspring in conjun61ion with divi- 
nity. Children, therefore, ought not to be begotten when the body is in a 
relaxed and diffluent fl:ate through ebriety, but when it is compa6l, flable, 
and quiet. But he who is filled with wine hurries and is hurried away every 
where, being agitated with infane fury both in body and foul. Hence, he 
who is intoxicated, as being delirious, muft difTcminate in a vicious man- 
ner. So that it is probable fuch a one will beget offspring anomalous, un- 
faithful, and void of reditude, both in their manners and corporeal frame. 
Hence, it is requifite to guard againfl intoxication, both through the whole 
year, and through the whole of life, but efpecially at the time of procreation, 
and neither to do fuch things as fpontaneoufly introduce difeafe, nor fuch as 
participate of infolence or injuftice. For, thefe being neceffarily impreffed 
in the fouls and bodies of the offspring in a foetal flate, the impreffions be- 
come worfe than their originals. But efpecially on the wedding day and 

night 
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night it is requifite to abflaiii from all fuch things. For the principle and 
divinity ' eftablifhed in men preferves all things, when he is allotted that 
honour which is accommodated to his nature by the refpedive individuals by 
whom he is employed. But it is proper that the bridegroom fhould confider 
one of the two houfes affigned by lot as fet apart for the procreation and edu- 
cation of children ; and that he fhould celebrate his nuptials in that houfe, 
and refide there with his children feparate from his father and mother. For, 
where there is a certain defire in friendfhip, it agglutinates and binds toge- 
ther all the manners ; but where adociation is attended with fatiety, and has 
not any defire through time, it caufes a mutual feparation through tranfcend-* 
ency of repletion. Hence, leaving his parents and kindred, the bridegroom 
fliould depart as it were to a colony, obferving, and being at the fame time 
obferved by, them ; procreating and educating children ; tranfmitting to 
others, like a lamp, the life which he received from others, and always ho- 
nouring the Gods according to law. In the next place, it is requifite to con- 
fider which among the number of pofleffions is the moft elegant. With re- 
rpe6l to many of thefe, therefore, it is neither difficult to underftand nor to 
poflefs them ; but with refpe(5t to fervants the difficulty is extreme. But 
we may affign the caiife of this in a certain refpe£t properly, and in a cer- 
tain refped not properly. For our affertions concerning fiaves are contrary 
to, and yet conformable to, ufe, 

Megil. How do you mean ? For we do not, O gueft, underftand what 
you aflert at prefent. 

Guest. And it is very reafonable, O Megillus, to fuppofe you do not. 
For that fervitude of the Lacedaemonians which is called Hilotia is nearly 
the fource of the greateft doubt and contention to all Greece ; becaufe it 
appears to fome to be well inftitutcd, and to others not. But the flavery of 
the Hcraclidas is a fubjed of lefs contention than that of the Mariandyni *. 
And bcfides this, the nation of the Theflalians is fervile. However, looking 
to thefe, and all fuch particulars as thefe, what ought we to do refpedling 

' Plato, by the divinity in men, means intellect ; for this is the divine part of our nature. 

* Mariandynum was a place near Bithynia, where, according to the poets, Hercules dragged 
Cerberus out of Hades. Perhaps, therefore, the contention which Plato alludes to, was that of 
the inhabitants of Mariandynum rcfpeding the particular fpot where Hercules performed this 
achievement. 
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the pofTeffion of fervants ? As the fubjed, therefore, is fo ambiguous, you 
very properly alked me what I meant. But my meaning is this : — We know 
that we all fay that it is reqaifite to poffefs flaves of the mod benevolent and 
beft difpofitions. For many (laves, conducing themfelves in every refpe6l 
with more virtue towards certain perfons than brothers and fons, have pre- 
ferved their mafters, together with their pofTcdions and the whole of their 
habitations. We know that thefe things are faid of certain (laves, 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

GuEsr. The contrary to this, likewife, is afferted, viz. that nothing in 
the foul of a (lave is in a healthy condition, and that the race of (laves is 
not to be believed in any particular. The wifeft of the poets too feems to 
be of this opinion, when he fays re{ped:ing Jupiter : 

" Jove fixed it cartain, that whatever day 

Makes man a flavc takes half his mind away '.'* 

Ill confequence of thefe difFerent conceptions, fome place no confidence 
in flaves, but with fpurs and whips, as if they had to manage wild beafts, 
not thrice but often, enflave the fouls of their fervants ; but others a£t en- 
tirely contrary to thefe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. Since, then, the opinions refpedling (laves are fo 
different, how fhalJ we a61 in our region as to the pofTeffion and corredtioii 
of them ? 

Guest. It appears to me, O Clinias, fince man is an animal difficult to 
be managed, and one that by no means patiently endures that the neceffary 
diitindlion between a (lave and one who is free and a mafler fhould be made 
in reality, — that on this account he is a difficult pofTeffion. The truth of this 
is adually evinced in the frequent rebellions of the MefTcnians, and by the 
mighty evils which happen to thofe cities that po(refs many fervants of the 
fame language ; and further flill, by the all-various thefts which are com- 
mitted by pirates about Italy. All which particulars, when they are confi- 
dered, may render it doubtful what ought to be done in things of this kind. 
Two methods, therefore, alone remain to be adopted, namely, that thofe 
who are to a6l with eafe in the capacity of (laves fhould not be of the fame 

' Odyfi; lib. ii. 
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country, and that as much as pofiible they fhould be difcordant with each 
other. And in the fecond place, that they fhould be properly educated, 
not only for their own fakes, but much more for the fake of their maf- 
ters. But the proper education of thefe confills in not behaving info- 
lently, but in ading lefs unjufHy towards them, if pofTible, than towards 
our equals. For he is perfectly manifeU: who* reverences juftice natu- 
rally and not fiditioudy, and who truly hates to adt unjuftly towards 
thofe men whom he might eafily injure. He, therefore, who is never 
defiled by a6ling in an unjufl: and unholy manner, with refpe<3: to the 
manners and adlioiis of (laves, will be mofl: fufficient to fow the feeds 
of virtue. The fame thing may with reditude be afferted of a defpot, 
and a tyrant, and of all authority, when exercifcd by the more power- 
ful over the more imbecil. But flaves ought juftly to be always punifhed^ 
and not to be made effeminate by admonifhing them like thofe that are free. 
Every thing too that is faid to a (lave fhould nearly be a command, nor fhould 
they ever in any refpedt be jefted with, whether they are of the male or of 
the female fex. Many, however, very foolifhly jell with their flaves ; and, 
thus making them effeminate, render it more difficult to their flaves to b^ 
governed, and to themfelves to govern. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, fervants may be acquired as much 
as poffible fufficient both in multitude and aptitude to affill in the neceffary 
employments of life. But, after this, it is requifite to defcribe the habitations. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In a new city, therefore, and which had never before been in- 
habited, edifices are in the firfl place to be attended to, and particularly the 
temples and walls of the city. The buildings too of the city, O Clinias, 
ought to precede the marriages. But, now fnice the city is raifed in difcourfc, 
we may very properly admit thefe particulars to fubfift in the manner wc 
have delivered them. When, indeed, the city is raifed in reality, wc fhall 
attend to the buildings prior to the marriages, if divinity is willing, and 
afterwards accomplifh every thing pertaining to matrimonial connedlions. 
We fhall now, therefore, in a curfory manner, difcufs thefe particulars, 

Clin. Entirely fb. 

Guest, The temples, therefore, ought to be built round all the forisrw, 

z 2 and 
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and the city fhould be built in a circle, in elevated places, for the fake of 
defence and purity. The houfes of the governors and judges fhould be fitu- 
ated near the temples ; and in theie, as moft holy places, fentence fliould 
be given and received ; partly, as about holy concerns, and partly becaufe 
the temples of the judicial Gods are there fituated. Courts of judgment 
too Ihould be built in this place, in which proper fentence fhall be pafled on 
murder and other crimes which deferve death. With refped to the walls, 
O Megillus, I agree with the Spartans, that they fhould he permitted to He 
fleeping on the earth, and not be raifed. For that poetical afTertion refped- 
ing them is defervedly praifcd, that walls ought to be of brafs and iron, 
rather than of earth. With us, indeed, the cuflom of fending young men 
every year into the fields to dig trenches and raife buildings, for the purpofe 
of retraining the incurfions of the enemy, may juftly be confidered as ex- 
tremely ridiculous. We likewife inclofe our city with walls, which in the 
firft place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; and, in the 
next place, it ufually produces an effeminate difpofition in the fouls of the 
inhabitants. For it incites them to fly within thefe for (helter, and not repel 
the enemy ; and leads them to think that the fafety of the city does not 
confiftin guarding it perpetually both night and day, but that, deeping under 
the protedion of walls and gates, they (hall be truly fafe ; as if they were 
born for floth, and not to labour. They are, indeed, ignorant that eafe is 
truly produced from labour ; and, as it appears to me, labour is again the 
natural refult of bafe eaie. But, if there is any occafion of walls for men, 
the houfes of individuals fhould be fo raifed from the firfl, that the whole 
city, by its equality and fimilitude, may be one wall, and that all the houfes 
may have a fufficiently fecure pafTage to the different roads of the city. And 
in this cafe, indeed, the city, having the form of one houfe, will be no un- 
pleaiant fpeftacle, and will be in every refpe6l adapted to the eafe of its 
guards and the fafety of the whole. The citizens who are to inhabit this 
region fhould be particularly careful that thefe things are conflru6led in this 
manner from the firfl. They fliould alfo take care that aediles are provided, 
compelling them to be chofen, and puniih with fines thofe that negled this 
office. Attention too fhould be paid to the purity of every thing in the 
city ; and that no private perfon occupies any public property, either by 
building or digging. They fhould likewife take care that the waters from 
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Jupiter may be imparted with facility to the inhabitants; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit to be inhabited. But all thefe 
particulars the guardians of the law, becoming fkilled in by experience, muft 
legally eftablifh, together with fuch others as the law omits, through its 
incapacity of providing for all things. But iince thefe things, the buildings 
about the forum, the particulars refpedting gymnafia, theatres, and all that 
pertains to difcipline, are inflituted, let us now proceed to marriages, as 
following next in the bufinefs of legiflation. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. Marriages, therefore, O Clinias, mufl: be inftituted for us in the 
manner we have defcribed above. But, after this, the mode of living which 
fhould be adopted prior to the procreation of children muft not continue a 
lefs time than a year. However, it is by no means cafy to fay, after what 
manner a bride and bridegroom ought to live in a city which tranfcends the 
multitude of cities. But, as many things that have been aheady advanced 
are difficult, this will appear to the vulgar flill more difficult to determine. 
Neverthelefs, O Clinias, that which appears to be right and true muft be 
afTerted. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is of opinion that things public and common 
only, in a city, ffiould be eftablifhed by law, but docs not think it requifite 
that the neceflary concerns of private perfons fhould be attended to, but that 
they (hould be permitted to live as they pleafe ; and that it is not neceflary 
every thing fhould fubfifl in an orderly manner ; but that, private affairs 
being neglected by the law, men fhould only live legally in public and com- 
mon concerns.;— he who thinks in this manner does not think rightly. But 
on what acconnt are thefe things afTerted by us ? On this : Becaufe we fay 
that the bridegrooms in our city ought to live at public tables, at other 
times no lefs than prior to their nuptials. And, indeed, when firfl eating in 
public was inftituted by you, Lacedaemonians, it appeared a wonderful 
thing ; being legally eflablifhed, in confequencc of a certain war, or fome- 
thing elfe endued with the fame power, and which the paucity of men ren- 
dered neccfliiry. But this mode of eating in public having been adopted by 
necefTity, when it was found to contribute greatly to the fafety of the city 
it was eflablifhed by law. 

Clin, 
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Clin. It appears that this was the cafe. 

Guest. As I faid, therefore, this was at firft a thing of a wonderful 
nature, and dreadful to enjoin ; but, at prefent, the legal eilablidiment of 
it would not be attended with the like difficulty. But that which follows 
this is both arduous to relate and accomplifh. It is a thing which is natU' 
rally capable of taking place in a proper manner, but which by no means 
fubfifts at prefent, and in ellablifhing which the legiflator would appear like 
jugglers to pluck fire, and to accomplifh ten thouland other impoflible things. 

Clin. What is this, O gucft, which you appear to be fo vehemently 
afraid of mentioning ? 

Guest. You fhall hear, that I may not any longer needlefsly detain you. 
' For every thing in the city that participates of order and law produces every 
good. But fuch things as are deprived of order, or are badly difpofed, diffolve 
the multitude of thofe things which are orderly difpofed. And this happens 
with refpe6l to the fubje6t of our prefent difcuflion. For, O Clinias and 
Megillus, the public banquets of the men are inflituted for you in a beau- 
tiful, and, as I faid, wonderful manner, from a certain divine necefTity ; but 
thofe of the women are by no means properly left uneftablifhed by law, and not 
led forth into light. For the female fex is another kind of men, more occult 
and fraudulent than we are, through the imbecility of its nature. But the 
legiflator did not ad rightly in omitting it, on account of the difficulty of 
managing it in an orderly manner. For, this being neglected, many things 
in your city will be diffolved, which would fubfift far better than at prefent 
if it was regulated by law. For the particulars relative to women are not 
only the half (as they may appear to be) of human concerns, if they are left 
in a difordered manner ; but, by how much the feminine is worfe than the 
mafculine nature with refpe6t to virtue, by fo much it furpaffes in multitude 
the double. This, therefore, mufl be refumed and corrected ; and all em- 
ployments and ftudles fhould be eflablifhed as common, both to men and 
women, as that which will more contribute to the felicity of the city. But 
at prefent mankind arc fo unhappily circumflanced in this refpe61, that no 
prudent man would even mention a thing of this kind, in other places 
where eating in common is by no mean's approved. How then can any 
one attempt, without rendering himfelf ridiculous, to force women to eat 
and drink openly ? For there is not any thing which the fex would more 
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difficultly endure than this. For, being accuftomed to live timoroufly, and 
obfcurely, when forced into light they will make every poflible refinance, 
and greatly overpower the legiflator. Women, therefore, as I have faid» 
will not elfe where endure even the moft rational difcourfe, without extreme 
vociferation ; but here perhaps they will. If then it is agreeable to you, for 
the fake of converfation, left our difcourfe about every kind of polity fhould 
be incomplete, 1 am defirous of informing you, how good and becoming a 
thing this is, — if, as 1 faid, it is agreeable to you to hear it : — if not, I ihall 
difmifs it. 

Clin. But, O gueft, we are wonderfully defirous of hearing it. 

Guest. Let us then hear it. But you muft not wonder if J appear to 
you to derive what I (hall fay from an elevated fource. For we are now 
at leifurc, and there is nothing to prevent us from conlidering every thing, 
pertaining to laws. 

Clin. Rightly faid. 

Guest. Again, therefore, we will recur to what was lirft aflerted by us. 
For it is highly proper that every man fhould know, that the generation of 
men either never had any beginning, nor ever will have an end, but always 
was and alwL ;s will be ; or that, if it liad a beginning, the length of time 
from its commencement is immenfe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then ? Should not we think that there have been all-various 
eftablifhment^ and fubverfions of cities, ftudies and employments of every 
kind, fome attended with and others without order, and all-various defires of 
food and drink, in every part of the earth ; likewife all-various revolutions 
of feafons, in which animals have undergone a prodigious number of muta- 
tions ? 

Clin. It is reafonable to think fo. 

Guest. What then? Shall we believe that vines at a certain. period rofc 
into exiftence, and in a fimilar manner olives, and the gifts of Ceres and 
Proferpine ; and that a certain Triptolemus fupplied things of this kind ? 
And fhall we not think that during the time in which thefe had no exiil* 
ence animals devoured each other, as at prefent ? 

Clin. We ought doubtlefs to think fo. 

Guest. But we fee at prefent that men facrifice each other in many 
4 places ; 
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places ; and we hear, on the contrary, that there was a time'when we did 
not dare to tafle the flefh of oxen, and when we did not facrifice animals to 
the Gods, but cakes, and fruits moiftened with honey, and other pure 
offerings of a fimilar kind : but we entirely abftained from flefh ; confider- 
ing it as neither holy to feed on it, nor to defile the altars of the Gods with 
blood. But we then lived an Orphic ' life, feeding on all inanimate fub- 
flances, but on the contrary abftaining from all animals. 

Clin. Thefe things, as you fay, are every where reported, and perfuadc 
belief. 

Guest. But fome one may fay, What is the meaning of all this? 
Clin. You very properly conjecture what is likely to be the cafe, O gueft. 
Guest. 1 fhall endeavour, therefore, if I am able, O Clinias, to unfold 
what is confequent to this, 
Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. I behold all things fufpended to men, from a triple indigence and 
defire, through which virtue is produced if they are properly conduced, but the 
contrary if they are improperly burdened. Thefe are, from the very period of 
their birth, meat and drink, of which every animal having an innate love, it is 
full of fury, and refufes to liften to him who fays that fomething elfe is to 
be done befides replenifhing the pleafures and defires, with which all fuch 
things as thelc are converfant, and perpetually avoiding every kind of pain. 
But a third, and this the greateft indigence, and the mofl acute defire, after- 
wards excites us, producing in mankind the mofl: fiery furies. This is 
the defire of propagating the fpecies, which burns with unbounded infolence. 
Thefe three difeafes fhould be turned from that which is called mofl 
pleafant, to that which is befl, by three the greatefl of all things; viz.y>^r, 
/aw, and true reafon ; at the fame time employing the mufes, and the ago- 
niflic Gods, in order to extinguifh this influx and increafe. But after mar- 
riages we fhould place the procreation of children, and, after this, education 
and difcipline. For, our difcourfe proceeding in this manner, the law will 
perhaps at length lead us to public banquets, when we have arrived at 
affociations of this kind ; and then perhaps we fhall fee more clearly than 
before, whether this mode of eating in public ought to be adopted by women 

' The Orphic facrifices were unbloody, as the hymns of Orpheus which are now extant abun- 
dantly tcflify. 
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alone, or by men, together with the particulars preceding this mode, and 
which are not yet legally eftabliflied. Thefe things, as I juft now faid, we 
fhall then behold more accurately, and eflablifli refpedting them more bccom- 
ino; and convenient laws. 

Clin, You fpeak with the greateft reditude. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, preferve in our memory what we have jufl 
now faid : for perhaps we fhall have occafion for it hereafter. 

Clin. What arc the things which you exhort us to remember? 

Guest. Thofc which we defined by three v^ords ; viz. meat, drink, and 
the aftoniOiment about venereal concerns. 

Clin. We fliall by all means, O gueft, be careful to remember thefe 
things. 

Guest. It is well. But let us proceed to matrimonial concerns, and 
inflrud the bride and bridegroom in what manner children ought to be 
})rocreated ; and if we cannot perfuade them to comply with our inftru6lions, 
we will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. It is proper that the bride and bridegroom fhould confider, that 
children are to be exhibited to the city, as much as poffible, the mofl 
beautiful and the bcft. But all men who produce any thing in common, 
when they attend both to themfelves and the work, produce the w^hole 
beautiful and good : but when they do not attend, or are not endued with 
intelle6l, the contrary takes place. The bridegroom, however, fliould 
attend both to the bride and to the procreation of children : and in a limilar 
manner the bride fliould attend to the bridegroom, efpecially at that time 
when children are not yet begotten by them. Certain women chofen by 
us fhall be infpedlors of this particular, ^yhether many or few, jufl as it 
may feem fit to the governors. Thefe fhall aflemble every day in the 
temple of Lucina, and continue there for the third part of an hour. Here 
they fhall inform each other, if they have {een any married man or woman 
looking to any thing elfe than what the lacrifices and facred ceremonies 
pertaining to marriage order to be done. Let the procreation of children 
and the infpedion of the women above mentioned continue for ten years, 
but not for a longer time, when there is an eafy flux of generation. But 
if fome continue unprolific for this fpace of time, after having confultcd 
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with their kindred, and the women that fuperintend them, they fhall be 
divorced in fuch a manner as is advantageous to both. However, if any 
aitercation enfues refpe6ling what is proper and advantageous to each, ten 
guardians of the law, chol'en by the contending parties, fhall take cogni- 
zance of and determine the affair. After this, the infpeding women (hall 
eiiter into the houfes of the young men, and, partly by admonitions and 
partly by threats, liberate them from their error and ignorance. But if they 
are unable to accomplifli this, they fhall fpeak to the guardians of the law, 
who fhall then take the affair into c'onfideration. If they too are incapable of 
applying a remedy, they fhall make the people acquainted with the cafe ; 
at the fame time giving in the offenders' nahies in writing, and affirming 
by an oath that they are unable to render them better. But let him whofe 
name is committed to writing be difgraced, unlefs he can confute his 
accufers'in the court of judgment. If he is unable to do this, he fhall 
neither engage in a matrimonial connection, nor in the procreation of 
children. And in cafe he attempts it, any one that pleafes fliall punifh him 
with impunity. The fame laws too mull: be effablifhed refpeding women. 
For lueh fhall not participate of female cgreffions and honours, and fliall 
not be permitted to go to weddings, and labours, if they are in a ffmilar 
manner condemned in a court of juflice. But when children are begotten 
according to law, if any one has conne(51:ion with another man's wife^ or a 
woman with any man but her hufband, while children are begotten by 
them, let them be punifhed in th« manner mentioned above when they did 
not beget children. In the next place, let the married men and women 
that live temperately with rerpe61 to all fuch things as thefe, be honoured, 
but thofe that live in a contrary manner be difgraced. And if the greater 
part of the citizens conducl themfelves with moderation in things of this 
kind, let tl>efe particulars be pafTcd over in filence, without being effablifhed 
by law. But if the conduct of the greater part is dlfordered in things of 
this kind, let them be legally effablifhed, and a judgment made of fuch 
conduct according to the effablifhed laws. The firft year is the beginning 
of the whole of life to every one. This ought to be written in paternal 
temples, as the beginning of life, both to boys and girls. In every tribe, 
too, the number of th^ governors that are reckoned by years fliould be 
written on a white wall. Next to thefe, the names of thofe that are living 
4 ^'* 
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in the tribe fhould always be written ; and on their deceafe their names 
fliould be blotted out. The boundary of marriage for girls fhould be from 
fixtecn to twenty years of age ; and this fhould be the longefl: definite time : 
but for boys, from thirty to thirty-five. The time for ading in the 
capacity of magiftrates fhould be limited : for women, to forty years of 
age ; but for men, to thirty. With rcfpccl to war, men fhould engage in 
it from twenty to fixty years of age ; but women, when it fhall appear 
nccefTary to employ them for warlike purpofes, and after they have brought 
forth children, to the fiftieth year of their age : at the flime time being 
mindful to prefcribe the poflible and the becoming to each. 
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V-/HILDREN, therefore, both male and female, being begotten, we fhall 
ad with the greateft propriety in fpeaking in the next place about their edu- 
cation and difcipline ; for to pafs this over in filcnce is perfedly impofliblc. 
However, when it is difcufTed, it will appear to us to be rather fimilar to a 
certain do6trine and admonition than to laws. For the numerous fmall 
and unapparent circumflances which happen privately, and in every houfe, 
fince they eafily take place through the pain, pleafurc and dcfue of the re- 
Ipedivc individuals, contrary to the intention of the legiflator, render the 
manners of the citizens all-various, and not fimilar to each other. But 
this is an evil to cities. For, on account of their fmallnefs and frequency, 
to punifh them by a legal fine would be unbecoming, and at the fame time 
unfeemly. It would likewife be the means of deftroying written laws, in 
confequence of men being accuflomed to a£l contrary to law in things fmall 
and numerous. So^ that it is difficult indeed to eftablifh laws concerning 
them, and impofllble to pafs them over in filence. But I will endeavour to 
render what 1 fay manifeft, leading forth an example, as it were, into light; 
for what is faid at prefent feems to be involved in obfcurity. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. That a proper education, therefore, appears to be capable of ren- 
dering both fouls and bodies moft beautiful and excellent, has been rightly 
alfcrted by us. 

Clin. Undoubedly. 

Guest. But I think that the mod beautiful bodies are fimply thofe which 
i immediately from hifancy grow in the mofl proper manner. 

Clin. 
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Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But w hat ? Do wc not undcrftand tLis, that the firft bloiTom oi 
every animal is by far the greateft and moO: abundant ; fo that it is the foujvc 
of contention to many, that human bodies at twenty do not receive twice the 
increafe in length which they had at five years of age ? 

Clin. True. 

Guest. What then ? When there is an influx of abundant increafe with- 
out many and moderate labours, do we not know that it produces ten tliou- 
fand maladies in bodies r 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Many labours, therefore, arc then neceflary, when abundant nu- 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Clin. What do you fay, Oguell? Shall wc order thofe who are but 
juft born, and the youngell:, to undergo the greateft labours ? 

Guest. ]]y no means : but flill prior to thefe, thofe that are nourished in 
their mother's womb. 

Clin. How do you lay, O bed: of men ? Do you really fpeak of thofe 
that are yet carried in the womb of their mother r 

Guest. I do. But it is not at all wonderful that you lliould be ignorant 
of the exercife of fuch as thefe ; which, though it appears to be abfurd, I am 
willing to unfold to you. 

Clin. By all means, do fo. 

Guest. By us, indeed, a thing of this kind can be more readily compre- 
hended, becaufe children there engage in certain fports more than is proper. 
For, with us, not only children, but certain old men, aourifli the ^oung 
of birds, and exercife them in fighting with each other ; but they are far 
from thinking that the labours, in which by exercifmg they excite them, 
are moderate. Fov, bcfidcs tliis, taking each of them by the wing, they 
walk many (tadia with the kifcr young in tlieir hands, and the larger under 
their arms ; and this, not for the fake of the good habit of their own bodies, 
but for that of the birds. And by this, indeed, they fignify thus much to 
him who is capable of underflanding what is faid, that all bodies are bene- 
^tcd by motion and agitation when not continued to wcarincfs, whether 
thefe are produced from thcmfches, or by carriages, or by the fea, or 
horfes, or by whatever other means bodies are moved. Hence, through 

thefe 
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thefe vanquifhing the nutriment of food and drink, they are able to impart 
to us health, beauty, and ftrength. This being the cafe, what ihall we fay 
we ought to do in the next place ? Are you willing that we fhould fay, 
laughing, while we are eflablifliing laws, that the pregnant woman fhould 
take the exercife of walking, and, after fhe is delivered, fafliion the infant 
like wax, while he is moift, and during the fpace of two years bind him 
with rollers ? I.ikewife, that we Ihould compel the nurfes, by legal fines, 
to carry the children either into the fields, or to the temples, or their ac- 
quaintance, till they are fufficiently able to ftand alone ? And that then they 
fhould be careful left their legs become diftorted through the violence of reft- 
ing on them ; and, for this purpofe, fhould carry them in their arms till they 
are three years old ? That the nurfes, likewife, ought to be as flrong as pof- 
lible ; and that there fhould be more than one for each child ? And, laflly, 
that a punifliment fhall be ordained by a written law for negled in each of 
thefe particulars ? Or fhall this by no means be the cafe ? For that which, 
we jufl now mentioned will happen to us In great abundance. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. We fhall expofe ourfelves to abundant laughter, becaufe the effe- 
minate and fervile manners of the nurfes will be unwilling to obey us. 

Clin. For whofe fake, therefore, fhall we fay thefe things ought to be 
afferted ? 

Guest. For the fake of the manners of the maflers and free perfons in 
the city, who, perhaps, when they hear thefe things, will rightly conceive, 
that unlefs private affairs are properly conduiSted in cities, it is in vain to ex- 
pert that fuch as are common can have any flability by the promulgation of 
laws ; and who, in confequence of fuch a conception, will ufe as laws what 
we have jufl now advanced. And further flill, by a proper ufe of thefe all 
fertions they will govern both their families and the city in fuch a manner as 
to render them happy. 

Clin. What you fay is very likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. We fliould not, therefore, defift from a legiflation of this kind 
till we have delivered the particulars of thofe fludies which pertain to the 
fouls of very young children, and thus bring our dilcourfe to a conclufion m 
the fame manner as when we fpoke concerning their bodies, 

Clin. Perfedly right. 

Guest* 
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Guest. Let us receive this, therefore, as an element with refped to both 
the body and foul of very young children, that nutrition and motion, when 
applied every night and day, are profitable to all juvenile bodies and fouls, 
but efpccially to the moll: youthful ; fo that, if it vyere pofTible, they fliould be 
in fuch a condition as if they were always failing on the fea. But as this is 
impoffible, it is requifite to approach as near to this as we are able in our treat- 
ment of infants. Indeed, that we ought to do fo, may be conjcdured from 
this, that both the nurfes of infants, and thofc who are initiated in the re- 
medies of the Corybaiites, know experimentally that it is ufeful. For, when 
mothers are dciirous that their children who deep with difficulty may'fleep 
foundly, they do not attempt to accomplifli this by quiet, but, on the cour 
trary, by gently moving them in their arms ; nor yet by filence, but by 
finging to them. And, in fhort, they charm their children by the melody 
of their voice, as if by that of a pipe ; juft in the fame manner a^ the re- 
medies of mad Bacchanalians employ this choir, and, at the fame time, Mufe 
of motion. 

Clin. What then, O gueft, is efpecially the caufe of this to us? 

Guest. It is not very difficult to know. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. Both thefe pafTions confift in fear : and they are certain terrors 
arifuig from a depraved habit of the foul. When, therefore, any one exter- 
nally caules an agitation in paflions of this kind, the exterior vanquifhes the 
interior dreadful and infane motion : but, being vanquifhed, a tranquil quiet 
takes place in the foul, and the leaping of the heart, which was troublefome 
to endure, fubfides. And thus it entirely caufes fome to receive the benefit 
of fleep ; but it recalls others, who are awake, from iniane to prudent habits, 
by dancing and the melody of the pipe, in conjundlion with thofe divinities 
to whom fuppiiants facrifice. And thefe things, in fhort, polfefs a certain 
•probable reafon. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But if thefe things pofTefs fuch a power, this ought to be under- 
flood concerning them, that every foul that has been familiar with fear from 
infancy will have been more accuftomed to endurance. Every one, how- 
over, will acknowledge that this is an exercife of timidity, and not of for- 
titude. 

Clin, 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, on the contrary, we fhould fay that he is exercifed in fox- 
titude who, from his infancy, has made it fiis fludy to vanq^uifh all the fears 
and terrors which befall us. 

Clin. Riorht. 

o 

Guest. We may fay, therefore, that this one thing greatly contributes to 
a part of the virtue of the foul, viz. the all-perfed gymnaftic exercife of 
children in motions. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And befides this, a placid or morofe difpofition becomes no fmall 
part of goodnefs or depravity of foul. 

Clin, Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we fhould endeavour to relate to the utmoft of our ability, 
after what manner we (hould wifli that each of thefe may be implanted in 
infants. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. This, then, is a dogma with us, that luxury renders the manners 
of youth morofe, irafcible, and vehemently agitated by things of a trifling 
nature ; but that, on the contrary, excellive and ruAic fervitude caufes them 
to be abje61, illiberal, haters of mankind, and unfit for fociety, 

Clin. But how will the whole city be able to educate infants, who are 
incapable of underftanding what is faid to them, and who cannot tafte of 
any difcipHne whatever ? 

Quest. Thus. Every animal, as foon as it is born, is accuftomed to utter 
certain founds with a loud voice ; and this is particularly the cafe with the 
human fpecies, which to vociferation adds weeping. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Nurfes, therefore, hcmg defirous to know what infants are in 
want of, conje61ure this by the things which they offer to them. For that 
which caufes them to be filent they confider as offered to them in a becom- 
ing manner, but that as improperly offered at which they cry and make a 
noife. For, in children, vociferation and tears are indications by no means 
fortunate of the things which they love and hate. But the time in which 
this takes place is not lefs than the fpace of three years, which is no fmall 
portion of life to pafs through well or ill. 

6 CuN. 
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Clin. Right. 

Guest. Does not a child at that period appear to you to be moro(e, and 
by no means kind, and for the moft part full of lamentation and tears, more 
than becomes one that is good ? 

Clin. It appears fo to me. 

Guest, What then ? If fome one fliould endeavour, by all pofTible means, 
that during this period of three years the child may in as fmall a degree as 
poflible be affedcd with forrow, fear, and pain, fhould we not think that 
by this means his foul would be rendered more cheerful and kind ? 

Clin. It is evident it would, O gueft, and efpecially^if the child fliould 
be fupplied with many pleafures. 

Guest. This I cannot grant you, O wonderful Clinias. For with us an 
adion of this kind would be the moft pernicious of all things. But let us fee 
whether we may aflert a certain thing. 

Clin. Inform us what it is. 

Guest. Our difcourfe, at prefent, is about a thing of no fmall import- 
ance. Do you, O Megillus, attend and decide for us. For my difcourfe 
aflerts that an upright life ought neither to purfue pleafures, nor entirely 
avoid pain, but Ihould embrace the medium between thefe, which we juft 
now denominated benignity ; and which, from a certain oracular rumour, wc 
all of us aptly call the habit of divinity. We fay too, that he who is dc* 
firous of becoming a divine man ought to purfue this habit, fo that he may 
neither be wholly hurried away to pleafures in a rafh manner (for in this 
■cafe he would not be free from pain), nor yet fiiffer any other to adl in this 
manner, whether he is an old or a young man, of the male or female fex« 
But he will leaft of all fuffer this to be the cafe with infants. For all the 
manners then, through cuftom, inhere in every one in the rnofl: firm and 
powerful manner. And further ftill, if it were not that I fhould appear 
to jeft, I fhould fay that pregnant women ought more than other women fo 
to be managed, that during the year of their pregnancy they may neither 
be engaged in certain numerous and infane pleafures, nor be agitated by 
pain, but lead a benignant, benevolent, and mild life. 

Clin. There wa$ no occafion for you, O guefl, to alk IMeglUus, which 
of us fpoke in the more proper manner; for 1 agree with you, that all men 
ought to fly from a life of unmingled pleafure and pain, and that they fhoulJ 
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always purfue a certain middle condition. You have, therefore, both fpoken 
and heard in a becoming manner. 

Guest. With very great reditude, therefore, O Clinias. But, befidcs- 
thefe things, let us all three confider this. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That all thefe particulars which are now difcufTed by us are- 
called by many unwritten laws, and that thofe which are denominated the 
laws of a country are no other than all thefe. And further flill, that what 
we juft now faid, that thefe particulars ought neither to be called laws, nor 
yet fuffered to be pafTed over in filence, was beautifully aflerted. For thefe 
are the bonds of every polity, fubfifting between all laws that are as yet and 
will be hereafter written, and being as it were altogether the laws of a 
country, and fuch as are in every refpedl antient. Thefe, when efl:abli(hed 
in a becoming manner, and rendered familiar, will invert the written laws- 
with every kind of fafety. But when they are eftablifhed in an unbecoming 
manner, confufion will be the confequence : jufl as in edifices, when the. 
pillars by which they are fupported are taken away, the whole falls to the- 
ground, fome things lie under others, and thofe parts of the ftrudlure 
which were beautifully raifed on the pillars become a heap of ruins, through 
the falling of their fupporters. In confequence of confidering this, O Clinias,. 
it is proper that you (hould bind your city on ail fides, as being a new city, 
and that to the utmoft of your power you (hould not omit any thing either 
great or fmall, which may be called laws, or manners, or ftudies : for by all 
thefe a city is bound together ; but no one of thefe can be ftable without 
the refl. So that it is not proper to wonder, if, in confequence of many 
and at the fame time fmall things appearing to us to be legal, or this being- 
the cafe with a conflux of cuftoms, the laws fhould become more extended.. 

Clin. You fpeak properly; and we fhall think in this manner. 

Guest. If any one, therefore, accurately accomplifhes thefe things, iiv 
both male and female children of three years old, and does not negligently 
make ufe of what has been faid, he will procure no fmall advantage to fuch 
as are recently educated. But thefe things will be accommodated to the dif- 
pofition of children of three, four, five, and fix years of age. Luxury 
too (hould be removed from them ; and they (hould be chaftized, but not in 
an ignominious manner. But, as we faid refpeding (laves, that they (liould 
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neither be cbaftizcd with Infolence, as this would excite them to anger, nor 
yet be fufFered to go unpuniflied, as this would render them delicate ; the 
fame mode of coiidud (hoiild be obferved towards thole that are free. Sports, 
however, are to children certain fpontaneons things, which when they en- 
gage in, they nearly of themfelves invent. All children then of this age 
fhould afiemble in the temples of the rcfpe6live diftrids, from three to fix 
years of age ; the nurfcs of thefe llill keeping a watchful eye over their or- 
derly behaviour and incontinence. But one out of each of the twelve 
women fhould be placed over the nurfes, and the whole herd, for the fpace 
of a year; and her province muft confid: in taking care that everything 
prefcrlbcd by the guardians of the law is executed in an orderly manner. 
Thefe Hi ou Id be chofen by the women that prefide over marriages; one out 
of each tribe, and of the fame age with themfelves. She who is eftablifhed 
in this office fliould go every day to a temple, and always punifli the perfou 
that a6ts unjuftly, viz. a male and female flave and a Granger of either fex, 
hcrfelf, by means of certain fervants of the city ; but a citizen, when fhe 
is doubtful refpedting his punifhment, muft be takcfi by her to the a^diles to 
receive his fentcnce. But when the punifhment which a citizen deferves is 
not dubious, fhe herfelf fhall inflidl it. After children are fix years of age, 
the males fliould be feparated from the females ; boys fhould aiTociate with 
boys, and girls in a fimilar manner with each other. It is likewife proper 
that the attention of each fliould be dircded to difciplines ; the males being 
fent to the mafters of equeflrian exercifes, of bows, darts, and flings ; 
likewife the fcm.ales, if difcipline of this kind is allowed them ; and efpe- 
cially that they may become acquainted w^ith the ufe of arms. But now 
ahnoil all men are ignorant how things of this kind arc circumflanced. 

Clin. What do you mean ? 

Guest. That things on the right hand feem to differ naturally from 
thofe on the left, with reij)e6l to the feveral actions of the hands. For the 
feet, and the inferior parts of the body, do not appear to pofTefs any difference 
with refped to labour. But in the hands we each of us become as it were 
lame, through the ignorance of our nurfes and mothers. For each of the 
members naturally poflefTcs nearly equal power ; but they not properly ufing 
them, through cuflom we make a difference between them. For, indeed, 
in certain employments there is no great difference in the ufe of the hands. 
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Thus, ufing the lyre with the left hand, and the plc<5^riim with the right, is 
a thing of no confequencc ; and fo in other things of a finnilar nature. But 
not to ufe thefe examples in other particulars is nearly folly. The law of 
the Scythians, indeed, evinces the truth of thefe obfervations. For they not 
only hold the bow in their left hand, and the arrow in the right, but fimilarly 
employ both hands for both thefe. i\nd there are many other examples of 
this kind in charioteers and others. From all which we may learn, that 
thofe who render the left hand more imbecil than the right adt contrary to 
nature. This, as I have laid, is a thing of no great confequence in horned 
ple<51ra, and fuch-like inftruments ; but in battle, where it is neceflary to ufe 
iron, bows, and fpears, it is of great confequence. But it is by far of the 
greatefl: importance when it is requifite to ufe arms againfl: arms. There is, 
indeed, a great difference between one that learns and one that does not 
learn, and between him Who is exercifed and him who is not exercifed. 
For, as he who is perfedly exercifed in the pancratium, or in boxing, or 
wreftling, is not incapable of fighting from his left-hand parts, but becomes 
lame and confufed in his motions when any one, caufing him to change his 
pofltion, compels him to cxercife himfelf from his right-hand parts ; — the 
fame thing, in my opinion, ought to appear proper in arms, and in every 
thing elfe. For he who pofieiTes a twofold power, viz. of defending him- 
felf, and vanquifhing others, ought not to fuffer, to the utmoftof his power, 
either of thefe to remain indolent and without (kill. And if any one had 
the nature of Geryon or Briareus, fuice in this cafe he would be capable of 
ufing a hundred hands, he ought with all thefe hands to hurl a hundred 
darts. All thefe particulars ought to be under the diredion of the male and 
female governors ; the female governors infped^ing the fportsand nutriment 
of the children,, but the male their difcipliiies, that, all the boys and girls 
having the perfe6l ufe of both their feet and both their hands, they may as 
much as poflible in no refpedl injure nature by cuftom. But it will happen; 
that twofold difciplines mull: be uled ; gymnaftic, for particulars pertaining 
to the body ; and mufic, for fuch as pertain to the good condition of the 
foul. Again, however, gymnaftic is twofold ; dancing and wreftling. And 
of ddncing, one kind imitates the didtion of the mufe, preferving the mag- 
nificent in conjun61ion with the liberal ; but another kind, for the fake of 
the good habit, lightnefs, and beauty of the parts and members of the 

body,, 
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body, aptly bends and ructches each, imparting to them rhythmical motion, 
dlfTcmi.inthig, and at the lame time following the whole order of dancing. 
With refpedt to wTeftling, that which Anticus or Cercyon adopted among 
their arts, for the flike of ufelefs contention, or the boxing employed by 
Epeus ' or Amyous *, fince they are of no ufe in battle, they do not deferve 
to be mentioned. But the particulars refpeding proper wreflling, by cling- 
ing round the neck, or with the hands, or round the fides, when delire of 
vidory and a good habit of body are applied for the fake of ftrength and 
health, — thefe, as they are ufeful to every purpofe, are not to be omitted ; 
but both mafters and difciples are to be enjoined, that, when we eftablifh the 
laws refpeding thefe, all fuch particulars may be benevolently imparted to 
the one, and gratefully received by the other. Nor mull: fuch imitations ia 
choirs as are fit to be imitated be omitted ; in this place, indeed, the 
armed fports of the Curetes ; but, in Lacedasmon, of the Diofcuri, Our 
virgin too and miftrefs Minerva, being delighted with the fport of the choir, 
does not think it fit to play with empty hands ; but, being perfectly adorned 
with complete armour, fhe in this manner completes the dance. It will l^ 
proper that all the boys and girls fliould imitate the goddcfs in this refped, 
honouring her benevolence, in the neceffity of war, and for the fake of fefti- 
vals. It will likewife be proper that boys, immediately before they go to 
battle, fhould fupplicale and make facred proceffions in honour of all the 
Gods, being at the fame time adorned with arms and horles, and performing 
their fupplications to the Gods and the fons of the Gods, fomctimes fwifter, 
and fometimes flower in dancing, and as they proceed to battle, Contefts 
too, and preludes of contefts, fliould be ufcd, for no other purpofe tiian for 
the fake of thefe things. For thefe, both in peace and war, are ufeful to 
a city and to private families. But other labours, fports, and exercifes re- 
fpeding the body are not, O Megillus and Clinias, liberal. And thus that 
cyymnaftic, which I faid in our former dilcourfe ought ta be difcuffed, is 
nearly now abfolved. But, if you have any thing better than this, fpeak, and 
do not withhold it. 

* Epeus was the fon of Endymion, and brother to Ps:on, who reigned In a part of Pclo- 
p'onnefus. His fubje£l:s were called from him Epei. He conquered in boxing at the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus. 

a Amycus was the fon of Neptune, by Melia, and was famous for his (kill in the management 
of the ceftus. 

CUN. 
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Clin. It is not eafy, O gueft, omitting thefe, to have any thing better to 
fay about gymnaftic and conteft. 

Guest. It follows, therefore, that we fhould fpeak about the gifts of the 
Mufes and Apollo, which we formerly thought wc had fo fufficiently dif- 
cufTed, that the particulars about gymnaftic alone remained ; but now it is 
evident that there is fomething rerpe61:ing thefe which fhould be mentioned 
before every thing elfe. Of this, therefore, we will in the next place 
Ipeak, 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. Hear me, therefore; for you have heard me in what has been 
already difcuifed. But at the fame time it is requifite that both the fpeaker 
and hearer (hould be cautious in mentioning that which is vehemently 
wonderful and unufual. This alfo fhould be the cafe at prefent. For lam 
now going to affert fomething ^^'hich cannot.be mentioned without fear; 
but at the fame time, affuming courage, I fhall not defift. 

Clin. What is this, Ogueft? 

Guest. I lay, that all cities are ignorant that the (lability or mutation 
of fports is the principal thing refpecting the promulgation of laws. For 
when it is fo ordered, that the fame perfons always ufe, and are delighted 
with, the fame fports, according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, legal 
inftitutlons are then permitted to remain eftabliflied in quiet. But when 
Iports are changed, and innovations made in them, fo that young men are 
perpetually engaged in new fports, both in the figures of their bodies and other 
apparatus ; continually form a different opinion of the becoming and unbe- 
coming in thefe particulars ; and in the highefl degree honour the inventors 
of new figures, colours, and every thing elfe of this kind ; — when this is 
the cafe, we fay, and fay with the gi'^ateft rcdiitude, that a greater mifchicf 
cannot befall the city. For it fecretly changes the manners of the youthful 
part of the inhabitants, and caufes them to defpife that which isanticnt, and 
honour that which is new. But I again fay, that there is not any thing 
more detrimental to all cities than this affertion and dogma. Hear, how- 
ever, what a mighty evil I fay it is. 

Clin. Do you fpeak of blaming antient inftitutlons in cities? 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

Clin. You fhall not, therefore, find us depraved auditors of this dif- 
courfe, but as much as poffible moft benevolent. 

Guest. 
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Guest. It is reafonablc to fuppofe that you will be fo, 
Clin. Only fpeak, therefore. 

Guest. Come then, let us hear this with greater attention, and thus 
fpcak among ourfelves. We find then, that 'mutation in all things, except 
fuch as are evil, is in the highefh degree pernicious at all times in the diet 
of bodies. In the manners of fouls, and, in (hprt, in every thing except, as 
I jufl: now faid, in things evil. So that, if any one direds his attention to 
bodies, and confiders them as accuOomed to certain kinds of food, drink, 
and labours, he will find that at firfl they are dlfturbed by them, but after- 
w^ards by the long continued ufe of thefe acquire flcfh, become friendly, 
accuftomed, and familiar to all this diet, and are difpofed in the beft man- 
ner with refpe6i to health and pleafure. He will likewife find, that if at 
any time they are forced to change any part of their approved diet, at firrt: 
they are difturbed by difeafe, and do not recover their health till they are 
accuftomed to the new food. The fame thing mud be confidered as taking 
place in the thoughts of men, and the natures of fouls. For every foul 
reverences and fears to make any change in the laws in which it has been 
educated, when by a certain divine good fortune thofe laws have remained 
for a long time unmoved, fo that no one either recollects or has ever heard 
that they fubfifted otherwife than at prefent. The Icgiflator, therefore, 
ought to devife fome method by which this may be accomphfhed in the city. 
But I have difcovered the following, method : All men, as I have faid before, 
confider the fports of youth when changed, as nothing more than mere 
fportSj and are far from thinking that they are of the greatefl: confequence. 
Hence, they do not refift this mutation, but comply with it. Nor do they 
confider, that the children who engage in thefe new fports neceffarily become 
different men from what they would have been if their old fports had re- 
mained ; but, becoming different, that they will purfue a different life, 
and thus be accullomed to different ftudies and laws. Hence, no one fears 
that what I juff now called the greateft evil will by thefe means happen 
to cities. Mutations, therefore, refpeding figures are lefs noxious. But 
frequent innovations in praifing and blaming manners are, in my opinion, 
the greateft of all evils, and the mofh to be dreaded.. 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we believe in our former difcourfe, in which' 

we 
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we fald that the particulars refpe61ing rhythm, and every khid of mufic, 
were imitations of the manners of better and worfe men ? Or how (hall wc 
fay? 

Clin. Our opinion is in no refpe6l different from this; 

Guest, We fay, therefore, that we (hould endeavour, by every poflihlc 
^eontrivance, that neither children in our city may defire other imitations in 
dancing and fuiging, nor any one may perfuade them to this innovation by 
introducing all-various pleafures. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmofl rectitude. 

Guest. Has any one then of us any art better calculated for this purpofc 
than that of the Egyptians ? 

Clin. What art are you fJ3eaking of? 

Guest. That every kind of dancing and melody (hould be confecrated ; 
inftituting, in the firfl place, feftivals at certain times of the year, in honour 
of the feveral Gods, the fons of Gods, and daemons ; and after this, the fa- 
crifices to the different divinities, together with the ode and choirs with 
which the facrifices are to be honoured. After thefe things are eftablifhed, 
all the citizens in common fhould facrifice to the Fates, and to all the other 
Gods, and dedicate their feveral odes to each of the Gods and their attend- 
ants. But if any one introduces other hymns and choirs in honour of the 
Gods than thofe which are inflituted by law, the priefts and prieflefles, toge- 
ther with the guardians of the laws, ihall, in a holy and legitimate manner, 
repulfe him in his undertaking. And he who is repulfed, if he is not wil- 
lingly reflrained, fhall fuffer the punifhment of his impiety through the 
whole of life, from any one who is wilhng to inflidl it. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But fince we are arrived thus far in our difcourfe, we fliould be 
affe6led in a becoming manner. 

Clin. About what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. All men, not only the old but the young, when they fee or hear 
any thing unufual, do not immediately affent to that which is dubious re- 
fpeding it, diredlly, as it were, running to embrace it ; but, {landing ftill, 
as if fituated in a place where three roads meet, and not very much feeing 
the right way, inquire, and do not proceed any further till they have a firm 
affurance refpeding the road they fhould take. We too fhould acft in a 
4 fimilar 
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iimilar manner at prcfeut. For, as we have now fallen upon an unufiial and 
wonderful difcourfe refpefting laws, we ought nccefTarily to make every 
pofTible inquiry, and not readily decide, being fuch men as we are, on things 
of fuch great importance, or attempt to afTert any thing immediately, as if 
the fubjcd was perfedly clear. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl: truly. 

Guest. We will, therefore, give the fubje6t time, and then firmly decide 
upon it, when it has been fufficicntly confidered by us. But left we fhould 
in vain leave the order confequent to laws unfiniOied, let us proceed to the 
end of them. For, perhaps, if divinity is willing, and this difcuflion ob- 
tains its completion, what is at prefent dubious may become fufficiently 
clear. 

Clin. You fpeak moft excellently, O gueft, and we fhall do as you fay. 
'Guest. We fay, then, that this wonderful thing muft be granted, — I 
mean, that odes muft be eftabliftied for us by law ; juft as the antients, as it 
appears, proclaimed rcfpeding fniging to the harp. So that they, perhaps, 
did not entirely diftent from what is faid by us at prefent ; but in a dream, 
as it were, or roufed to a vigilant ftate, they either dreamt or prophefied 
this. Let this then be the decree refped:ing it : — No one fliall dare to fing 
any thing befides the public and facred fongs, or make any alteration in the 
whole choir of the young men, or utter any thing contrary to the other 
laws. And he who complies with this decree fliall be liberated from jfine ; 
but he who does not comply, as we faid juft now, ftiall be puniftied by the 
guardians of the laws, and by the priefts and prieftefles. Let thefe things, 
therefore be now cftabllfhed for us in difcourfe, 

Clin. Let them be eftabliftied. 

Guest. But after what manner can any one fo eftablifti them by law as 
that he may not appear perfedly ridiculous ? It appears to me that it. will be 
the fafeft way to faftiion them firft of all in our difcourfe like certain images. 
1 fay, then, that one of the images is as follows : The facrifice being per- 
formed, and the vi61ims burnt according to law, if fome private perfon, a 
fon for inftance, or a brother, fhould approach the altars and facred rites 
blafpheming with every kind of blafphem, uld we not fay that he ut- 

tered a forrowful and bad omen and prophecy, both to his father and the reft 
■j{ his kindred ? 

VOL, II. 2 c Clin. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. This, therefore, in fhort, muft nearly take place in all onr 
cltie?. For, when any magiftrate performs any facrifice in common, not 
one choir, but a multitude of choirs afTemble on the occafion ; and fl-anding 
not far fr6m the altars, but fometimes clofe to them, they utter every kind 
of blafphemy refpedting the facred concerns, exciting the fouls of the hearers 
with words, rhythms, and the moft lamentable harmonies : and be who 
caufes the city to weep moft abundantly immediately after the facrifice is 
£niflied, bears away the palm of victory. Shall we not abrogate this law ? 
And if, at any time, it is neceflary that the citizens fhould hear lamentations 
of this kind, it fliould not be on certain facred, but rather on inaufpicious 
days : and then it will be proper that rather certain foreign choirs, conduced 
by hire, fhould fing on this occafion, as is the cafe at funerals, where thofe 
who are hired for the purpofe \^^alk before the dead with a certain Carle 
Mufe '. A thing of this kind may very properly be adopted about fuch odes 
as thefe. A long robe too will be proper for funeral odes, and not crowns 
or golden ornaments. But, in fhort, every thing of a nature contrary to 
thefe fhould be employed on this occafion, that I may difmifs all further 
difcourfe about thefe particulars with the utmofl celerity, I again, there* 
fore, alk if it is agreeable to you, that this firfl image fhould be cflablifhed 
for odes ? 

Clin. What kind of image? 

Guest. A good omen. And, indeed, the genus of the ode fhould every 
where, and in every refped:, be employed in prognoflicating well. Or fhall 
I not at all afk your opinion, but thus eftablifh it? 

Clin. By all means, eflablifh it : for this law will vanquifh by the una- 
nimous votes of all men. 

Guest. What then, after good omination, will be the fecond law of 
mufic ? Will it not be, that prayers fhould be offered to the refpedlive Gods 
to whom we facrifice ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the third law, I think, will be, that fince poets know that 

* That is, fays the Greek Scholiaft, a lamentable Mufe : for the Carians appear to be of a mourn- 
ful difpoCition, and for hire lament over the dead bodies of foreigners. 

prayers 
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prayers are petitions addreffed to the Gods, they ought to be careful in the 
liigheft degree, left they fhould igiiorantly requeft what is evil, as if it were 
good. For I think the condition of him who prays in this manner would be 
ridiculous. 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Did we not a little before agree, that neither filver nor gold ought 
to be con fide red as riches in our city ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Of what then fhall we fay this difconrfe is the paradigm? Is it not 
of this, that not every genus of poets is fufficient to know, in the higheft de- 
gree, things good and evil ? If, therefore, any poet, either in profe or verfe, 
(hall compofc for us improper prayers, he (hall be made by the citizens to 
pray for the contrary to what he afked in his prayers, in things of the 
greateft importance : though, as we have already faid, we fhall not find 
many oltences greater than this. But we fhall eftablifh this as one of the 
laws and forms refpeding the Mufe. 

Clin. Which ? Speak to us more clearly. 
• Guest. That a poet fhall not compofe any thing, either beautiful or good, 
different from the legal and jufl inftitutions of the city. Nor fhall he be 
permitted to fliow what he has compofed to any private perfon, before the 
judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this purpofe, have feen and 
approved it. But it has nearly been ihown by us, who thofe are whom wc 
have chofcn to prefide over mufic and liifcipline. Shall I then, as ufual, aik 
whether this law, formula, and third image, is to be eftablilhed for us? 
Or how does it appear to you ? 

Clin. Tliat it Ihuuld be eftablifhed, undoubtedly. 

Guest. After thcfe things, it will be moft proper that hymns, and enco- 
miums of the Gods, lliould be fung mingled with prayers; and after the 
Gods, in a funilar manner, that proper prayers, with encomiums, fhould be 
offered to daemons and heroes. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, after this law, the following will take place without envy. 
It will be proper that thofe citizens who have accomplifhed beautiful and 
laborious works, pertaining either to bodies or fouls, and who have been 
obedient to the laws, ihoiild after their deccafe be celebrated. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

GuES.T. But to honour thofe who arc yet alive, with encomiums and' 
hymns, and before, having completely run the race of life, they have arrived 
at a beautiful end, is not fafe. Let all thefe particulars be eftabli(hed for 
us, common both to men and women that have been illuftrioufly good. 
But it will be proper that odes and dancings fhould be eflablifhed in the fol- 
lowing manner : — There are many antient and beautiful poems about mufic, 
and in a fmiilar manner about dancing. Out of thefe to choofe that which 
is becoming and adapted to an eftablifhed polity, cannot, be the means of 
exciting envy. The eledors of thefe fhall not be lefs than fifty years old. 
Thefe fhall choofe that poem out of the antient poems which appears to be 
fufficient for the purpofe. But that which is infufficient, or altogether un- 
fit, they fhall either entirely rejed, or commit to poets and muficians to be 
properly correded, employing fdr this purpofe their poetical abilities. They 
fhall not apply to thefe for the gratification of defire, or for pleafures,. ex- 
cept in a very few cafes ; but, the will of the legiflator being made known, 
all dancing, every ode, and every choir,, fhall be inflituted according to their 
determination. For every employment about a Mufe, which is condu<^ed' 
in an orderly manner, though a fweet Mufe is not added, is ten thoufand 
times better than every diforderly purfuit of a Mufe, The pleafant, how- 
ever, is common to all the Mufes, For every one confiders that to be plea- 
fant with which he has been converfant from infancy to mature age. And 
if he has been familiar with a prudent and orderly Mufe, when he hears one 
of a contrary chara6ler, he hates, and calls it illiberal. But he who has 
been educated in familiarity with a common and fweet Mufe, calls the con- 
trary to this frigid and unpleafant. So that, as I jufl now faid, neither the 
pleafant nor the unpleafant has any peculiar privilege. But the cafe is 
different with refped to emolument and detriment : for the one renders thofe 
who are educated in it better, and the other worfe. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Further flill, it will be proper to feparate the fongs' which arc 
adapted to the women from thofe which are adapted to the men, defining 
them by a certain formula, and accommodating them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For to be dilfonant from the whole of harmony, or foreign from 
rhythm, attributing to melodies nothing adapted to each of thefe, is a dire 

circumflance. 
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circumfrance. It is nccelTary, therefore, that the figures of thefe fliould be 
eflahllfhccl by law, and both be properly attributed to both. But that which 
is accommodated either to men or women ought to be rv;ndercd manifefl from 
the difference of the nature of each. That which is magnificent, therefore, 
and verges to fortitude, mufl be called virile : but that which more inclines 
to the ornamental and the moderate muH: be delivered, both in law and in 
difcourfe, as of a more feminine nature. This, then, is the order. In the 
next place, let us declare after what manner, by whom, and when, each of 
thefe are to be accompliflied. J3ut as a fhipwright, when he lays dowji that 
which is the principle in the conftru61ion of a fhip, defcribes the form of 
the keel ; in like matmer, I appear to myfelf to do the fame thing. For, 
while I endeavour to diftinguifh the figures of lives according to the manners 
of fouls, I in reality lay down the keels of them, and very properly con- 
fider by what device, and after what manner, we may tranfport in the befl 
manner life over this fca of life. Human affairs, indeed, are not worthy 
of great attention ; yet it is neceffary that they fhould be attended to. But 
this is not an unfortunate circumftance. Since, however, we are here, if 
we can in a certain refpedt accomplifh this in a convenient manner, it will, 
perhaps, be fufficient for us. But fome one may, perhaps, wtry properly 
inquire what it is that 1 now fay.. 

Clin. Some one may.. 

Guest. I fay, then, that a thing of a ferious nature ought to be feri- 
oufly ftudied, but that this ought by no means to be the cafe with that which 
is not of a ferious nature. And that divinity, indeed, is naturally worthy 
of every bleffed {ludy, but that man, as I faid before, was fafhioned to be a 
certain fport * of divinity. This, indeed, is truly the moft excellent thing 
which he poffcffes. It is neceffary, tlierefore, that every man and woman, 
purfuing this mode, and engaging in the mofl beautiful fports, fhould thus 
pafs through life, thinking, in a manner, entirely contrary to what they do 
at prcfcnt. 

Clin. How ? 

* Antlcnt tbeologifts and intelle^tunl pliilofophcrs were accuflomed to call the energy of divinity 
proceeding into the fenfible univerfe fport, on account of the delufive, fiw^itious, and ever-gliding 
nature of matter, and the forms which it contains. So that in this fenfe man, confidcred as con- 
neiTled with body, may be fuid to be the. fport of divinity. 

Guest, 
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Guest. Now, indeed, they think that Icrlous piirfuits ought to fubllil for 
the fake of fports. For they confider that warlike concerns, which are 
things of a ferious mature, ought to be well difpofed for the fake of peace. 
But neither does fport naturally belong to war, nor was there ever any difci- 
pline in it which deferves to be mentioned, nor is there at prefent, nor 
\vlll be. But we fay that this is a thing of a mofl ferious nature, — I nnean, 
that every one ought to pafs through life, for the mod part, and in the mod 
excellent manner, in peace. What the proper manner, therefore, is of 
/porting through life, and what the fports arc which fhould be employed in 
facrifices, in finging and dancing, fo that the Gods may be rendered propi- 
tious, and enemies, oppofed and vanquifhed in battle ; likewife, by what 
fongs and dances both thefe may be accompliflied ; — of all thcfe particulars 
"we have delivered the formulce, and, as it were, cut the paths in which we 
fhould proceed. The poet too appears to fpcak well when he fays : " You 
will conceive, O Telemachus, fomc things from yourfelf, but others the 
daemon will fugged to you. For I do not think that you were born and 
nouriflied with unfavourable Gods ','* Such too ought to be the concep- 
tions -of OUT pupils. For they (hould think that what we have already faid 
has been Sufficiently faid; and that the daemon and divinity will fuggefl other 
things to them refpeding facrifices and choirs, viz. what divinities they 
ought to render propitious in their fports, and when ; at the fame time liv- 
ing in a natural manner, and being themfelves, for the moil part, prodigies, 
but participating certain fmall portions of truth. 

Megil. You vilify, O guefl:, in every refpeft the human race. 

Guest. You fhould not wonder at this, O Megillus, but pardon me. 
For, looking to divinity, and being affected with the view, I have faid that 
-which I jnfl now faid. But let our race not be any thing defpicable (if it is 
agreeable to you), but worthy ferious attention. After thefe things the 
public buildings for gymnaflic exercifes and difciplines have been fpoken of, 
and placed in a tripartite manner in the middle of the city. The gymnafia 
too of the horfes have, in a fimilar manner, been alFigned a tripartite diflri- 
bution in the fuburbs of the city, together with ample places adorned for 
the fake of the young men, that in thefe they may exercife themfelves with 

' Odyfl: lib. iii. 

the 
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the bow and arrow, and in other jaculations ; and may be properly dilcl* 
plined and attended to. If, therefore, we did not then fufficiently fpeak 
about thefe particulars, let us now difcourfe about them ifi conjundion witJi 
the laws. 

Of all thefe, then, foreign mailers fhould be hired, who refiding in thef© 
ample places may teach every one that fliall come to be inftrudled, the war- 
like and mufical difcipjines ; not only inftrutfling thofe whom their parents 
wifh to be taught, and rejeding others, but, as it is faid, teaching every man 
and boy to the utmod: of their power, as being thofe who from necefllty dif- 
cipline the city rather than children. My law too aflerts the fame things 
about females as about males ; and fays, that the former ought to be equally 
exercifed with the latter. Nor fhall I be afraid to fay, that both the gym- 
naftic and equeftrian difciplines are adapted to women as well as to men. 
For I am perfuaded of this through hearing antient fables. But, in (hort, 
even at prcfent, I know that there are innumerable myriads of women 
about Pontus, called Sauromantides, who are ordered equally to ufe, and 
equally to be exercifed in, horfes, bows, and other arms, in common with 
the men. But befides this I reafon in the following manner about thefe 
particulars : I iay, if it is poffible that thefe things may fubfift in this man- 
ner, the cuftom of our country, which excludes women from engaging with 
all their flrength in the fame purfuits as men, is the mofl: foolifli of all cuf- 
toms. For thus every city is nearly rendered half inftead of double, from the 
fame effedls and labours. Though, indeed, this is a wonderful error of the 
legiflator. 

Clin. So it appears. Yet, O guefl:, many of the things afferted by us 
at prcfent are contrary to the cuftom of a polity. 

Guest. But we ought to permit the fubje6l of our difcourfe to be well 
difcuffed ; and, when difcuffcd, it is requifite to feled that which appears to 
be beft. 

Clin. You have fpoken very elegantly, and you have made me reprove 
myfelf for what I jufl: now faid. Speak, therefore, after this, whatever is 
agreeable to yourfelf. 

Guest. That is agreeable to me, O Clinias, which I fiiid above; that, 

if it fhould appear thefe things could not be fuiBciently accomplifhed, they 

4 may 
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may perhaps be co!itradI(Secl in dlfcourfe. But now, if fomc one is by no 
means clifpofed to admit this law, he ought to inquire after fomething elfe. 
Nevertheleis our exhortation will not ccafe to afTert that women ought in the 
higheft degree, in our city, to participate in common with the men of dif- 
cipline and other particulars. For in a certain refpe^l it is requifite to think 
as follows on this fubjeft. Admit that women are not to participate 
in common with men, in every thing pertaining to life, will it not be neccf- 
fary that another order fhould be aligned to them ? 

Clin. It will be neceffary. 

Guest. What other order then among thofe which exift at prefent, fliall 
we affign them in preference to that of our communion ? Shall we adopt 
that of the Thracians and many other nations, who ufe women for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture, and in the place of herdfmen and fhepherds, in the 
very fame manner as they ufe their flavcs r Or fhall we adopt the cuftom 
of our country, and that of all our neighbouring cities? For, with us, all 
pofleffions, as they arc called, are colIe61ed together into one habitation, 
and the care of provilions, Shuttles, and every thing pertaining to the ma- 
nufa61ure of wool, is committed to women. Or fhall we, O Megillus, 
choofe a medium between thefc, the Laconic mode ? fo that virgins fhall 
engage in gymnaftic exercifes and mufic ; but women, during the time of 
peace, fhall take care of the manufadure of wool, at the fame time leading 
an a61ive, but by no means a depraved and abjedtlife ? And further flill, Ihall 
they beflow a certain kind of middle attention to the care of provifions and 
the education of children, but fhall not engage in war; fo that, if it fhould 
be neceffary at any time to defend the city and their children, they may 
neither be able to ufe bows like certain Amazons, nor be IkiUcd in any other 
kind of jaculation, nor yet to imitate the Goddefs with fpear and fhield, 
and make a generous refiflance for their befieged country, fo as to be able, 
when beheld in a certain order, at leaft to terrify the enemy, if they cat: 
accomplifli nothing greater than this ? But, if they live in this manner, they 
will by no means dare to imitate the Sauromantides, who will appear to thefe 
women to be men. Let him, therefore, who is willing to praife jour 
Jegiflators for thefe things, praife them : but my opinion refpeding them 
will never alter. For a legiflator ought to be a perfedl and not a half cha- 
rade r, 
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rader, who iuffers the female fex to be loft in luxury, and to ufe improper 
diet, but takes coiifummate care of the male fex, and thus nearly leaves for 
the city the half hiftead of the double of a happy life. 

Megil. What ffiall we do, O Clinias ? Shall we fuffer our gucft thus to 
cenfure the Spartans ? 

Clin. Certainly. For, fince liberty of fpeech is given to him, he muft be 
fuffered to go on, till laws have in every refpedl been fufficiently difculled. 

Megil. You (peak very properly. 

Guest. It is, therefore, nearly my province to endeavour to difcufs what 
is fnbfcquent to this. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then will be the mode of life by which neceflaries may be 
moderately procured for men ? fo that arts may be left to others, but agri- 
culture committed to flavcs, who may procure the firft fruits of the earth, 
fo as to be fufficicnt for men that live in a moderate manner; likewife, 
that eating in common may be adopted, the men being placed apart, and 
their domeftics fituated near them; alfo the female offspring, together with 
their mothers. Further ftill, that male and female governors may be placed 
over thefe public banquets, fo as to dilTolve them every day, and infped the 
behaviour of all thofe that eat in common ; and who may return home after 
the governor and the reft have made libations to thofe Gods to whom that 
day or night is dedicated. To men governed in this orderly manner, will no 
neceftary work, and which is in every refpedt adapted to them, be left ? 
But is it necefTary that each of them lliould live after the manner of cattle, 
paying attention to nothing but growing fat? This therefore, we fay, is nei- 
ther juft nor beautiful : nor is it poffible that a man who lives in this man- 
ner can obtain that which is adapted to his nature. But to a fluggifh ani- 
mal, and which grows fat through indolence, it belongs to be torn in pieces 
by another animal who is vehemently exercifed by fortitude and labours. 
If, therefore, we inveftigate thefe things with the accuracy which we employ 
at prefent, we fhall perhaps find that they will never take place as long as 
women and children, private houfes, and every thing elfe of this kind, are 
made to be private property. But thofe particulars which are fecondary to 
thefe, and have juft now been mentioned by us, if they take place, fhould 
be eftablifhed in a very moderate manner. We lay then that a work iiemains 
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for thofe that live in this manner, which is neither the fmallcft nor the mo^ 
vile, but the greatefl: of all things which are ordained by a juft law. For, 
as he who afpires after vi6lory, in the Pythian or Olynapian games, negleds 
every other purfiiit, fo his foul is filled with a double, or more than a double 
employment, who devotes himfelf in the moft proper manner to the virtue 
of the foul and body. For no other employment ought to become an impe- 
diment to a proper attention to the body, and to the difciplines and man^- 
ncrs of the foal. But, indeed, every night and every day are fcarcely fuffi- 
cient for him who does this, to accompUlh his end in a perfed and fufficicnt 
manner. Since thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, the 
whole time of employment ought to be always orderly affigned to liberal 
men, in a continued fucceflion, from one rifing of the fun to another. The 
legiflator, indeed, will appear ungraceful, who fays many and trifling 
things about domeftic government, and among thefe about the necefTity of 
no61urnal vigilance, in order that the whole city may be continually de- 
fended with accuracy. For it ought to be confidered as bafe, and not liberal, 
by all men, for any citizen to pafs the whole night in deep, and not to be 
always the "firft that is roufed and {een by all his domeftics ; whether it is 
proper to call a thing of this kind a law or an inftitute. Befides this, it 
ought to be reckoned bafe by female Haves, for the miflrefs to be roufed by 
them, inflead of being herfelf the firfl to roufe the reft, viz. both male and 
female (laves, her children, and in fhort, if pofTible, the whole houfe. All 
free perfons, therefore, rifmg by night, fhould perform the many neceflary 
political and oeconomic duties of their flations; the governors, thofe pertain- 
ing to the city, and makers and miftrefles, thofe pertaining to their families. 
For much fleep is neither naturally adapted to bodies nor to fouls, nor to the 
actions of thefe. For he who is afleep is of no more worth than that which 
is deftitute of life ; but, whoever among us is careful in the higheft degree 
that he may live and be wife, will be vigilant for the greatefl: part of hie 
time, fleeping no longer than is necelTary to the prefcrvation of health. But 
much of this will not be requifite for him who is familiar with good habits, 
Magiftrates, indeed, who are vigilant by night in cities, are a terror to evil 
men, whether they are enemies or citizens, but are admired and honoured by 
the jull: and the wife ; and are both ufeful to themfelves and the whole city. 
The night being paflfed through in this manner, befides all the above-men- 
tioned 
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tloned advantages, produces likewife a certain fortitude in the fouls of the 
citizens. On the dawn of day it will be proper that boys fhould go to their 
mailers. For neither cattle nor any thing elfe fl^iould live without a fhcp- 
herd ; nor boys without certain teachers, nor flaves without mafters : but 
ahoy is the mojl difficult to manage of all ivild beajls. For, in confequcnce of 
the fountain of prudence in him not being yet perfe(ft, he becomes infidious 
and vehement, and the moft infolent of wild beads. On this account it i.s 
neceffary to bind him with a multitude of chains : and as foon as he is freed 
from his nurfe and mother, he iliouid be committed to the care of pedagogues, 
on account of his childiflinefs and infancy, and afterwards to preceptors, 
that, as a free-born animal, he may be inftruded in proper difciplines. But 
if the boy is born a flave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punifli 
the child, pedagogue, and preceptor, whenever he dete(51s them a(5Hng impro- 
perly. But whoever is prefent on this occafion, and does not juflly punifli 
the offenders, fliall in the firfl: place be fubje<5t to the greatefl: reproach; and, 
in tlie next place, he who was chofen by the guardians of the law to prefide 
over boys, fliall take notice whether he whom we have mentioned does 
not chartlze thefe offenders, when it is f^'t they fhould be chadized, or docs 
not chaftize them in a proper manner. For he muft be an acute infpedor, 
and one who diligently attends to the education of boys, and regulates their 
natures, always converting them to that which is legally good. But in 
what manner will the law furnifli us with fufficient inftrudion in this parti- 
cular ? For this has not yet been delivered either clearly or fufficiently, but 
only in a partial manner. It is however necelTary, that to the utmofl: of 
our power nothing fhould be left incomplete, but that every thing fliould be 
unfolded, that our difcourfe may be to others both an interpreter and a 
nourilher. We ha\e, therefore, already fpoken concerning the form of a 
choir of fiJi2;ln2: and dancino-, which amono; thefe are to be chofen, cor- 
reeled, and dedicated to divinity. But we have not yet fpoken concerning 
profc compofitions, which of thefe, and in what manner, O mofl excellent 
fuperintendant of boys, they are to be delivered to thofe under your tuition. 
Though you have In our difcourfe the particulars which they ought to learn 
and lludy, refpeding war. For the things, my friend, pertaining to letters 
have in the firfl place been fufficiently difculfed by the legiilator. In the 
Dcxt [dace, tliofe pertaining to the lyre, and iiich as are of a memorable 
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nature, which we fuici It was neceflary to mention, together with warlike 
and oecononiical concerns. After this, the legiflator difcufTed thofc parti- 
culars refpeding the periods of divine bodies, viz. of the ftars, the lun, and 
the moon, which ought to be cftabhfhed by every city. But of what parti- 
culars arc we fpcaking ? I anfwer, Of the order of days with refpe<51 to the 
periods of months, and of months with refpeft to years, that feafons, facri- 
fices, and feflivals, receiving that which is accommodated to them, and 
being difpofeJ in a natural order, may render the city alive and vigilant, at- 
tributing proper honours to the Gods, and caufing men to be more wife 
about the worfliip of divinity. Thefe things, O friend, have thus been 
fufficiently dilcufled for you by the legiflator. Attend, therefore, to what 
follows : We fay that all has not been faid about letters that might be faid, 
becaufe it has not yet been determined whether he who is to become a mode- 
rate citizen ought to polTefs an' accurate knowledge of difcipline, or by no 
means apply to it. In a fimilar manner, too, refpeding the lyre. Boys, 
therefore, of ten years of age fhould apply to letters for nearly the fpacc of 
three years. And thofe who are thirteen years old fhould beftow in like 
manner three years on the ftudy of the lyre. Nor fhall it be lawful for a 
father to keep his children to thefe ftudles for a fhorter or longer fpace of 
time, nor for a child to apply to them, whether he is a lover or a hater of 
difcipline. But he who is not obedient to the law in this refped;, let him be 
deprived of thofe youthful honours which we fhall fhortly mention. How- 
ever, in the firfl place, hear what mafters ought to teach, and youth to 
learn, during this period. They fhould labour at letters till they are able to 
read and write. But we fhould not be at all concerned that thofe who are 
not naturally quick make neither rapid nor beautiful advances in allotted 
portions of time. With refpedt to thofe monuments of the poets deflitute 
of the lyre, which are partly written in meafure, and are partly without the 
fedions of rhythm, O ye befl of all guardians of the laws, what ufe will yc 
permit to be made of thofe writings, which, being deflitute of rhythm and 
harmony, are deceitful compofitions, and are left us by certain men of this 
defcription ? It appears to me, that the legiflator himfelf will very much 
doubt what is to be done in this cafe. 

Clin. What is this, O guefl, which you appear to fay, doubting with 
yourfelf? 

Guest. 
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Guest. Your queftion is very pertinent, O Clinias. But to you, who 
fpeculate in common with me rcfpe^ting laws, it is neceflary that I IhouKl 
fpeak both that which appears certain, and that which appears dubious. 

Clin. What, therefore, do you now fay refpe6ting thefe ? And what is 
it that moves you to fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For it is by no means eafy to fpeak contrary to 
what has been often faid by ten thoufand mouths. 

Clin. But what? Does it appear to you that the few and inconfiderable 
particulars which have been above mentioned by you refpediing laws, are con- 
trary to the fcntlments of the multitude ? 

Guest. You have fpoken this with the greateft truth. For, as it appears 
to me, you exhort me to proceed confidently in this road, though it is ar- 
duous and odious to many, and advance through the path of laws which our 
prefent difcourfe has unfolded, without omitting any particular. And, per- 
haps, a journey of this kind will be pleafuig to no lefs a multitude of a dif- 
ferent defcription ; but, if to a lefs, it will not be a worfe multitude. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. I (liall not therefore defift. I fay, indeed, that we have many 
poets who have written in hexameter, and many who have written in 
trimeter ' verfe ; among which the intention of fome has been ferious in 
thcfe compofitions, but of others jocofe. An innumerable multitude too of 
fuch as are (killed in thefe writings have often faid, that children who are 
properly educated muft be abundantly nourifhed with thofe poetical compo- 
fitions by often hearing them read ; and, in Ihort, mud be made learned by 
committing all the poets to memory. But others fay, that a feledion 
fhould be made of the principal things in all the poets, and that certain 
entire fentences colledcd for this purpofe fhould be committed to memory, 
if any one among us is defirous of becoming a wife and good man throu^^h 
much experience and ikill in a multitude of particulars. Do you, there- 
fore, now order me to explain what is beautifully faid, and what not, among 
thcfe ailcrtions ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Shall I, in one word, therefore fay what I think fufficient about 
all ihcfe ? I am of opinion, indeed, that every one will allow me to fay, 

* A trimeter Is an Iambic vcrfc of three meafure9, or fix feet. 

that 
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that many things are beautifully aflerted by the poets, and many things 
quite the contrary. But, if this be the cafe, 1 fay that polymathy is danger- 
ous to youth. 

Clin. How then, and what would you advife the guardian of the law 
to do ? 

Guest. Of what are yon fpcaking ? 

Clin. Of the paradigm, by looking to which the guardian of the laws 
may permit fome things to be learnt by all boys, and may forbid others. 
Speak, and do not be remifs in anfwering this qucftion. 

Guest. O good Clinias, I appear in a certain rcfped to be fortunate. 

Clin. About what ? 

Guest. Becaufe I am not entirely deflitute of a paradigm. For, now 
■looking to the particulars which we have difcufled from the rifl ng of the 
fun to the prefeiit hour, but not in my opinion without divine infpiration^ it 
appears to me that they are fimrlar to a certain poefy. Nor perhaps is it 
wonderful that I fhould be very much delighted, on beholding our affertions 
colJe6ted as it were together in one. For, of all thofe above-mentioned 
iiAjmerous fentenccs which I have learnt and heard, thofe which we have 
collefled in the prefent difcourfe appear to me to be the mofh moderate, 
and mofl fit to be heard by youth. So that I think I cannot propofe 
a better paradigm to the guardian of the laws, and to the preceptor of 
youth, than this, that they fhould exhort the mafters to teach boys thefc 
things, together with fuch particulars as are confequent and fimilar to thcfc, 
whether they are written in profe or verfe, or are (imply aflerted without 
being written, but are conformable to thefe laws, and are, therefore, by 
no means to be negle61ed, but committed to writing. And, in the firll: 
place, the teachers themfelves (liould be compelled to learn and praife 
thefe aflertions : but thofe teachers nuift not ad in the capacity of 
teachers by whom they are not approved. And, finally, boys mufi: be 
committed to the care of thofe preceptors by whom thefe aflertions are 
approved and praifed. And thus much concerning letters, and the maflejs 
of letters. 

Clin. We do not appear to me, O guefl-, to have wandered from the 
defign of our difcourfe : but whether or not we are right upon the whole, 
is perhaps difficult to determine. 

Gu£st. But this, O Cllnlas, will become more apparent (as it is proper 
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it fhould) when, as we have often laid, we arrive at the end of this difcuffion 
of laws. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Should we not, after having difeufTed the particulars about letters, 
fpeak concerning the mafter of the harp ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If we call to mind what has been already faid by us, we affigned 
to the mafters of the harp the province of imparting difcipUne and every 
kind of inftrudlion about things of this fort. 

Cljn. Of what kind of things are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. We faid, I think, that the Dionyfiacal lingers of fixty years of 
age ought to become remarkably acute m their perception of rhythms, and 
the compofitions of harmonies; fo that, in thofe melodies which imitate the 
pafTions of the foul, they may be able to diftinguifhgood from bad imita- 
tions, — reje6ling the latter, but finging to and enchanting the fouls of youth 
with the former, and thus inciting them through imitations to the pofTefTion 
of virtue. 

Clin. You fpcak moft truly. 

Guest. It is requifite, therefore, for the fake of thefe things, that both 
the harper and his pupil fhould ufe the founds of the lyre, and likewife 
for the fake of the diftindion of the chords ; rendering founds confonant 
to founds. But it (hall not be lawful to exhibit to thofe who, through the 
quicknefs of their apprehenfton, would in three years experience the utility 
of mufic, the different founds, and variety of the lyre ; the chords them- 
felves producing certain melodies, and others being produced by the poet 
who compofes the melody, fo as to connedt the denfe with the rare, the 
fwift with the' How, the acute with the grave, and the confonant with the 
difTonant, and in a fimilar manner harmonizing to the founds of the lyre 
all the varieties of rhythms. For contraries when confufed with each other 
are difficult to be learnt. But it is proper that youth fhould be taught 
with the grcateft poffible facility. For the necefTary dilciplines which they 
mufl acquire are neither fmall nor few. However, our difcourfe as it 
advances in conjundion with time will fhow what thefe are. And fuch 
are tlie particulars refpeding mufic, which mufl: be attended to by the 
mafter of youth. But the particulars refpeding thofe melodies and words. 

which 
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which ought to be taught by the mafters of choirs, we have aheady dlf- 
culTed. Thefc we faid ought to be confecrated in feftivals, in an accom- 
modated manner, fo as that they may be advantageous to the city, in con- 
jundion with profperous plcafure. 

Clin. Thcic things too have been dehvered by you* conformable to truth. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is chofen as governor refpeding the Mufe, 
muft attend to thefe particulars in conjunction with benevolent fortune. 
But, as we have delivered what remained to be difcufled rcfpediug mufic, we 
fhall do the fame refpedling dancing, and the whole of gymnaftic pertaining 
to the body. For it is neeeiTary that both boys and girls fliould learn to 
dance, and to be exercifcd. Is it not ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Dancing-mafters therefore mufl be chofen for boys, and dancing- 
miftrefles for girls, that they may not be unaptly exercifed in this art. 

Clin. Be it Co. 

Guest. Again, we call that man who engages In a variety of employ- 
ments, the curator of youth, and who, fuice he attends to both mufic and 
gymnaftic, cannot have much leifure. 

Clin. How is it poffible that, being advanced in years, he can attend to 
fo many things? 

Guest. Eallly, my friend. For the law has permitted, and will permit 
him to choofe, as his afTociates in thefe employments, fuch men and women 
among the citizens as he pleafes. But he knows who ought to be chofen, 
and will defire to choofe worthy aflbciates, as prudently knowing and reve- 
rencing the magnitude of government, and being well convinced that all our 
affairs will fail profperoully over the fea of life when youth are properly 
educated. But, when this is not the cafe, the confequence neither deferves 
to be mentioned, nor fhall we mention it, as in the higheft degree venerating 
the lovers of prophets in a new city. Much, therefore, has been faid by us 
refpeding dancing and all gymnaftic motions. For we confider as gym- 
iiaftic, all corporeal exercifes in war, fuch as that of the bow, and every 
kind of hurling, likewife with the fhield, and all the battles with arms ; 
together with tadic evolutions, the coiiduding of armies, the pofitions of 
camps, and iiich particulars as pertain to equcftrian difciplines. For it 
is proper that there (hould be common teachers of all thefe, procured by 

hire 
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hire for this purpofe by the city, and that both boys and girls, men and 
women, fhould be their difciples, that they may be (killed in all thele par- 
ticulars. And girls indeed fhould apply themfelves to every kind of dancing 
atid fighting in armour ; but women to military evolutions, and the taking 
up and laying down of arms, if on no other account, yet that, if at any time 
there fiiould be occafion for all the men leaving the city to march to battle, 
the women may be able fufficiently to defend the children and the reft of 
the city. Or, on the contrary, that they may take up arms for the city, if 
it fhould be attacked by foreign enemies, with a certain mighty ftrength 
and violence, whether they are Greeks or Barbarians ; this being an event 
that may eafily happen. For it is certainly a great fault in a polity, to 
educate women in fo fhameful a manner as to be inferior even to birds, 
who fight for their offspring with the ftrongeft of favage animals, are willing 
to die, and expofe themfelves to every danger in their defence. But women, 
according to the prefent mode of education, in time of danger immediately 
run to facred places, and fill all the altars and temples, and thus give rife 
to an opinion that man is naturally the moft timid of all animals. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O gueft, this is both difgraceful and detrimental to a 
city. 

Guest. We will, therefore, eftabliili this as a law, that women fliall not 
negled warlike concerns, but that all the citizens, both male and female, 
"liail pay attention to them. 

Clin. I agree with you that it (hould be fo. 

Guest. With refpc61 to wreflling, therefore, we have faid fome things, 
but we have not difcuffed that which I fhould call the greateft thing, nor is 
it eafy to difcufs it without uniting gefticulation to the difcufTion. This, there- 
fore, we fhall then determine when our difcourfe, following things, indicates 
fomething clear about other particulars of which we have fpoken, and fhows 
that fuch a wreflling is, in reality, of all motions moft allied to contention 
in battle : and, befidcs this, that fuch wreftling ought to be ftudied for the 
fake of war, but not war for fuch wreftling. 

Clin, This affertion of yours is beautiful. 

Guest. Thus much, therefore, may fuffice at prefent concerning wreft- 
ling. But with refped to every other motion of the body, the greateft part 
of which may be properly denominated a certain dancing, it muft be divided 
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into two fpecies ; Ofte of Which imitates that which is i-cnerable m more 
beautiful bodies, but the other, that which is depraved in bafer bodies. And 
again, of each of thefe there are two fpecies. For, of the worthy motion, 
one kind takes place \Vhen beautiful bodies and brave fouls are entangled in 
war and violent labours : but the other, in the profperous condition of the 
temperate foul in moderate pleafures. And he who calls a dancing of this 
kind pacific, denominates it according to nature. But of thefe, the dan- 
cing in battle, which is different from the pacific, may be properly called 
Pyrrhic ; which imitates the avoiding of all blows and hurlings by declina- 
tions, every kind of yielding, leaping on high, and dropping on the ground ; 
and likewife attempts to imitate the motions contrary to thefe, tending to 
efficacious figures, in the hurling of bows and fpears, and in all kinds of 
blows. But the reditude and proper tone both of good bodies and fouls 
takes place for the mofl part when an imitation is employed which is advan- 
tageous to the members of the body. This, therefore, fhould be admitted as 
proper, but the contrary to this, as improper. This alfo fhould be confi- 
dered in the pacific dancing of every one, viz. whether, engaging in beautiful 
dancing, according to nature, he conduds himfelf in the choirs in a manner 
conformable to thofe who are fubfervient to good laws. In the firlt place,- 
therefore, it is necefTary to diflinguifh the ambiguous from the unambiguous 
dancing. What then is this, and how is each to be diflinguifhed ? The am- 
biguous dancing is Bacchic, and belongs to thofe that follow the Bacchuses,, 
viz. the Nymphs, Pans, Silenuses, and Satyrs, who, as they fay, imitate 
thofe that are intoxicated with wine, and perform purifying and certain 
myflic ceremonies. The whole of this kind of dancing cannot eafily be de- 
fined, either as pacific, or adapted to war ; nor, in fhort, is it eafy to fay 
what is the intention of it. But it appears to me that it may with the 
greatef^ re61itude be diflinguifhed as follows : We muft place the miHtary 
dancing feparate from that which is pacific, and affert that this kind of dan^ 
cing is not adapted to war. Leaving it, therefore, thus fituated, let us re- 
turn to the military and pacific dancing, which may be praifed as indubitably 
ours. But that kind of the pacific Mufe which fubfifts in an opinion of a 
profperous condition, and which honours the Gods and the fons of the 
Gods, in dancing, may receive a twofold divifion. For one kind is adopted 
\\'hen we have efcaped certain labours and dangers, and have obtained good ;: 

and 
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and this contains greater pleafures. But the other kind fubfifts when the 
goods which we before pofTefled continue to be fafe, and become increafed ; 
in which cafe the pleafures are of a milder nature. But in things of this kind 
every man, with refped to the motions of the body, is moved in a greater 
degree when the pleafures are greater, but in a lefs degree when they are 
lefs. And he who is more modeft, and more exercifed in fortitude, is moved 
in a lefs degree. But he who is timid, and unexercifed in temperance, fuf^ 
tains greater and more vehement mutations of motion. And, in fhort, 
every one that emits a found, whether in finging or in fpeaking, is not en- 
tirely able to accomplifh this with a quiet body. On this account the imita- 
tions of words by figures of the body produced the whole of the art of 
dancing. Some of us, therefore, in all thefe move elegantly, but others in- 
elegantly. And as many of the antient names ought to be praifed by us as 
pofited well, and according to nature; in like manner, it is proper to believe 
that he, whoever he was, rightly and mufically denominated the dancings of 
profperous men, who conduO: themfclves moderately with refpe61 to plea- 
fures ; and that, affigning all of them a name according to reafon, he de- 
nominated them modulations, Likewife, that he eftablifhed two kinds of 
beautiful dancing; calling the military dancing Pyrrhic, and the pacific 
modulation, giving to each a becoming and adapted name. Thefe things, 
indeed, the legiflator ought to explain by reprefentations : but the guar- 
dian of the laws ought to invefl^igate dancing ; when he has difcovered it, 
unite it with the reft of mufic ; and in all feftivals diftribute that which is 
adapted to each of the facrifices ; fo confecrating every thing in order, that 
no innovation may be made either in dancing or finging, but that, both the 
city and citizens perfevering as much as pofiible after the fame manner in 
the fame pleafures, they may live well and happily. And thus we have de- 
termined what the particulars refpefting the choirs of beautiful bodies and 
generous fouls ought to be. But it is neceffary to contemplate and know 
the motions of bafe bodies and thoughts, and thofe motions which are 
convcifant with the defamations of laughter, in words, finging, dancing, 
and the reviling imitations of all thefe. For it is not poffible that feriuus 
things can be learnt without fuch as are ridiculous, or contraries without all 
contraries, if any one is defirous of becoming prudent. But it is impoflible 
:o do both, if we wilh to participate even a fmall portion of virtue. Thefe 
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things, however, ought to be learnt, left through ignorance we (hould either 
do or fay fomething ridiculous, which is at all times unbecoming. Servants, 
therefore, and hired ftrangers, fliould be appointed to imitate things of this 
kind : but no free perfon fhould ever ftiidy, or be feen learning them, nei- 
ther woman nor man; but fome novelty of imitation about them fhould al- 
ways prefent itfelf to the view. And thus let the fports pertaining to 
laughter, which we all denominate comedy, be eftablifhed both in difcourfe 
and law. But if any of the tragic poets, who, as they fay, write about 
things of a ferious nature, (liould thus interrogate us: — O guefts, will you 
allow us, or not, to come to your city and region, and prefent you with our 
poely ? or how are you determined to aCt about things of this kind ? what 
anfwer, then, fhall we give to thefe divine men about thcfe particulars ? 
For it appears to me that we fhould reply as follows : O moft excellent of 
ftrangers, we ourfelves are, to the utmoft of our power, poets of the moft 
beautiful and beft tragedy. For the whole of our polity is an imitation of 
the moft beautiful and moft excellent life, which we fay is, in reality, the 
moft true tragedy '. You, therefore, are poets, and we alfo are poets of 
the fame defcription, being your competitors and antagonifts in the moft 
beautiful drama, which, as we hope, true law alone is naturally capable of 
effe6ling. But do not think that we fhall eafily fuffer you to fix your fcenes 
in the market-place, and, introducing players of elegant utterance, who fpeak 
louder than we do, to difcourfe to our children, wives, and the vulgar, about 
things for the moft part different from thofe which they have heard from 
us. For we ourfelves, and the whole city, would be nearly perfe611y infane, 
if we fhould permit you to do what we have juft now mentioned, before the 
magiftrates have feen what you have compofed, and have judged whether 
it is £t or not to be fpoken before the people. Now, therefore, O boys, 
offspring of foft Mufes, we fhall, in the firft place, Ihow your odes, together 
with ours, to the governors ; and if the things faid by you fhall appear to be 
the fame, or better than thofe which are faid by us, we will give the choir to 
you : but if this fhould not be the cafe, we fliall never, O friends, be able to 
give you the choir. Let thefe particulars, therefore, be inftituted by law 

» For he who leads the moft excellent life will, like another riyfles, purify his foul from the 
dominion of the paflions, thofe baneful fuitors, whofe aim is to dethrone reafon and debauch phi- 
lofophy. He who deftroys thefe fecrct foes may be juftly faid to perform the moft true tragedy. 

refpe^ing 
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refpedtlng every choir, together with the difcipllne and manners of choirs, 
thofe pertaining to flaves being fcparated from thofe pertaining to mafters, 
if it is agreeable to you. 

Clin. How is it pofTible it fhould not be fo ? 

Guest. Three difciphnes, however, ftill remain for the freeborn. One 
of thefe is computation, and the particulars refpeding numbers. But the 
fecond is that which meafures length, breadth, and depth. And the third is 
that which contemplates the circuit of the flars, and the order in which they 
are naturally formed to move with relation to each other. With rerpc6t to 
all thcfc particulars, it is not proper that the multitude fliould labour in ob- 
taining an accurate knowledge of them, but a certain few, of whom we 
(hall fpeak when we arrive at the end of our difcufTion. But it is fhameful 
for the multitude not to know fuch particulars among thcfe as are iiecefTary, 
and which, in a certain refped, are aflerted with the greatefl: re6titude. 
However, it is neither eafy, nor altogether poiTible, to inveftigate all things 
accurately : but whatever is nccefTary among them mufl not be rejeded. 
Indeed, it appears that he v/ho firfl: fpoke proverbially refpeding divinity, 
looking to thefe things, faid, that God was never at any time feen contend- 
ing with neceflity ; which I think muft be underftood of fuch neceffities as 
are divine. For, if this was aflerted of human neceflities, to which the 
multitude looking fpeak in this manner, it would be by far the moft Aupid 
of all aflertions* 

Clin, What are thofe neceffities of difciphnes, O guefl, which are not 
human, but divine ? 

Guest. It appears to me that they are thofe, which he who does not 
pradife, nor in any refpedt learn, will never become either a God, a daemon, 
or a hero among men, fo as to be able to be a confummately diligent cu- 
rator of mankind. But he will be very far from becoming a divine man 
who is neither able to know one, nor two, nor three, nor, in (hort, the 
even and the odd, nor in any refpe6t knows how to number, nor is capable 
of numbering night and day, but is unlkilled in the revolutions of the moon, 
the fun, and the other fl:ars. He, therefore, who is of opinion that all thefe 
are difciphnes not neceflary for one who is about to know the mofl: beautiful 
difciplhics, will think in a very ftupid manner. But what the nature is of 
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each of thefe, how many they are, and when they are to be learnt ; like- 
wife, what that is which is to be learnt with fome other, and what without 
others, together with all the mixture of thefe, — thefe are the things which 
ought in the flril: place to be learnt ; and, witii thefe difciplines as leaders, a 
tranfition is to be made to other things. For, thus necefTity fubfifts natu- 
rally, which we fay no divinity oppofes at prefent, nor ever will oppofe. 

Clin. What you aiTert at prefent, O gueft, appears to be truly afTerted, 
and according to nature. 

Guest. So it is, O Clinlas : but it is difficult to eftablifh laws refpeding 
thefe things, when previoufly difpofed in this manner. If, therefore, it is 
agreeable to you, we will eftablifh laws concerning them in a more accurate 
manner at fome other time. 

Clin. You appear to me, O gueft, to be afraid of our ignorance in things 
of this kind ; and, indeed, not improperly. However, endeavour to fpeak, 
and do not conceal any thing on this account. 

Guest. I fear, indeed, what you now fay : but I am much more afraid 
of thofe who have, indeed, touched upon thefe difciplines, but in a depraved 
manner. For, the being ignorant of all things is by no means a circum- 
Hance vehemently dire, nor yet the greateft evil ; but much (kill and great 
erudition, when improperly employed, are much more pernicious. 

Clin. True. 

Guest. Freeborn men, therefore, ought to learn thofe things which a 
great multitude of boys in Egypt learn, together with their letters. For, in 
the firfl place, with the Egyptians the art of reckoning is fo inartificially 
devifed for children, that they learn it in fport, and with pleafure. For a 
diftribution is made of apples and crowns to many, and at the fame time 
to a few, the fame numbers being adapted for the purpofe. The fitting to- 
gether too of the pugilifts and wre/llers, and the alternate and confequcnt 
order of their conjundion, are determined by numbers. Likewife, when 
they play, mingling together veflels of gold, brafs, and filver, and other 
things of this kind, or diftributing them feparate, they adapt, as I laid be- 
fore, to their fports the ufe of neceflary numbers ; and thus render their 
pupils fit to condu6l armies, to fix camps, and become good oeconomifls ; 
and, in ihort, to be more ufeful and vigilant than other men. In the next 
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place, fince a certain ridiculous and bafe ignorance refpeding the meafures 
of length, breadth, and depth, is naturally inherent in all men, they take 
care to liberate them from this. 

Clin. Of what kind of ignorance are you now fpeaking ? 

Guest, O friend Clinias! I formerly heard, but after a long time began 
to wonder at, the manner in which we are afFeded about thefe things ; and 
it appears to me, that it is not human, but rather the pafTion of certain 
fwine and cattle. I therefore not only blufh for myfelf, but for all the 
Greeks. 

Clin. About what? Inform us, O gueft, what it is you mean. 

Guest. 1 will tell you. Or, rather, I will point it out to you interrogat- 
ing. And do you anfwer me a trifling queflion. Do you know what 
length is ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And what breadth is ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do you know that thefe are two things, and that the third 
of thefe is depth ? 

Clin. How is it poffible that I fhould not ? 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you that all thefe may bemea- 
fured by each other ? 

Clin. It does. 

Guest. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth ; and that, in a 
fimilar manner, depth is naturally capable of being meafured by depth. 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But, if fome among thefe can neither do this vehemently, nor 
remifsly, but fome are able, and others not ^, and yet you think it can be 
effected by all, in what manner are you circumftanced with refped to thefe ? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 

Guest. But again, do not all the Greeks, after a manner, think that 
length, breadth, and depth, can be mutually meafured by each other ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

» That Is to fay, fome quantities are incommenfurablc, and others not. 

4 Guest. 
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Guest. But if this is by no means poflible, and yet all the Greeks, as I 
have faid, think that it is poflible, is it not fit, that, being afliamed of all 
them, we fhould thus addrefs them : O bcfl: of the Greeks, this is one of 
the things which we faid it was bafe not to know ; but is it not in every 
refpedt beautiful to know things neceflary to be known ? 

Clin. How is it poflible it fliould be otherwife ? 

Guest. And further flill, there are other things alHed to thefc, hi which 
many errors are produced in us, the fifters of the above-mentioned errors. 

Clin. What are thefe ? 

Guest. The reafon why fome things are commenfurate and others in- 
commenfurate with each other. For it is neceflary that thefe things fliould 
be known, or that he fliould be in every refped depraved who is ignorant 
of them. In thefe things, therefore, we fhould always be mutually engaged. 
For this aged game will be mucli more pleafant, and more worthy of a free- 
born man, than that of chefs. 

Clin. Perhaps fo. It appears, therefore, that the game of chefs, and 
thefe difcipfines, are very different from each other. 

Guest. Thefe things, then, I fay, O Clinias, ought to be learnt by youth. 
For they are neither noxious nor difficult : and when they are learnt in con- 
junction with fport, they will be advantageous, but never detrimental to the 
city. But, if any one fays otherwife, let us hear him. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If, then, it fliould appear that thefe things are fo, it is evident 
that we fliould embrace them ; but if it fliould appear that they are not fo, 
that we fliould reje6l them. 

Clin. Evidently fo. Ought not, therefore, O guefl:, thefe to be now 
eftabliflied by us as necefl^ary difciplines, that the particulars pertaining to 
laws may not be difcuflfed by us in vain ? 

Guest; Let them, indeed, be efl:abliflied, but as pledges from another 
polity, which may be diflblved if they fliould in no refped pleafe us who 
eftablifti them, or you for whom they are eftabliflied. 

Clin. The condition you propofe is jufl:. But, confider after this the 
difcipline of the flars, whether this being chofen for youth pleafes us, or the 
contrary. 

Clin. 
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Clin. Only (peak. 

Guest. A great prodigy takes place in thefe, and which can by no means 
be endured. 

Clin. What is this ? 

Guest. We fay that the greateft God, and the whole world, ought not 
to be inveftigated, and that the caufes of things ought not to be diligently 
and anxioufly explored ; becaufe a condu6l of this kind is not holy. It ap- 
pears, however, that the very contrary to this is proper. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. What I have faid is a paradox, and fome one may think it is not 
adapted to old men : but when any one is of opinion that a difcipline is beau- 
tiful, true, and advantageous to a city, and likewife in every refped friendly 
to divinity, it is perfe6lly impoflible he fhould not mention it. 

Clin. You fpeak probably. But fhall we find a thing of this kind about 
the difcipline of the ftars ? 

Guest. O good man, all we Greeks, as I may fay, conceive falfely of 

THOSE MIGHTY DIVINITIES THE SUN AND MOON. 

Clin. Of what kind of falfehood are you fpeaking ? 

GuEST. We fay that the fun and moon never move in the fame path, and 
that this is likewife the cafe with certain other flars which move together 
with thefe, and therefore we denominate them planets. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O gueft, what you fay is true. For, in the courfe of 
my life, I have often (hen the morning and the evening ftar, and certain other 
ftars, by no means moving in the fame track, but entirely wandering. But 
we all know that the fun and moon perpetually wander. 

Guest. Thefe are the things, therefore, O Megillus and Clinias, which 
we fay our citizens and boys ought to learn refpeding the celeftial Gods, fo 
far as this, that they may not blafpheme in fpeaking of them, but may cele- 
brate them in a proper manner, by pioufly facriiicing and praying to their 
divinities. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if in the firft place it is pofTible to learn that 
which you fpeak of; and in the next place, if we fhould not at prefent 
fpeak properly about thefe particulars, yet we fhall when we are inl^rudcd 
in them. This being admitted, I grant that a thing of this kind fhould be 
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thus far learnt. I>o yon, therefore, endeavour to evince that thcfe thin<^s 
arc fo, and we will follow you as your difciplcs. 

Guest. It is not eafy to learn what J fay, nor is it again in every refpedt 
difficult, nor does it require a great length of time. As a proof of this, I 
myfelf have heard thefe things, neither recently nor formerly, and yet lam 
able to render them manifcft in a fliort time; though, if they were difficult, 
I who am aged fliould not be able to explain them to you, who are likewifc 
ao;ed. 

Ci.iN. True. But what is this difcipline which you call admirable, which 
you fay it is fit youth fliould learn, but we arc ignorant of? Endeavour to 
Ipeak about it with the utmoft perfpicuity. 

Guest. I will endeavour. The dogma then, O befl of men, refpeding 
the fun and moon and the other flars, that they have at any time wandered, 
is not right ; but the very contrary of this is true. For each of them per- 
petually pafles through, in a circle, one and the fame path, and not many 
paths ; though they appear to pafs through many. But that which is 
fwiftefl: in them is not rightly conceived to be floweft, nor contrarily the 
contrary. And thefe things, indeed, naturally fubfift in this manner ; but 
we are of opinion that they fubfift otherwife. If then, beholding in the 
Olympic games the courfe of horfes or of men that run the longeft race, we 
fhould call the fwiftefl the floweft, and the floweft the fwifteff, and, mak- 
ing our encomiums, fhould celebrate the vanquiftied as the vidor, I do not 
think that we fhould adapt our encomiums properly, nor in a manner agree- 
able to the racers. But now, when we err in the fame manner refpeiling 
the Gods, fhall we not think that, as fuch a conduct in the inftance jufl 
alleged is ridiculous and not right, this is likewife true in the prcfent cafe ? 

Clin. It is ridiculous indeed. 

Guest. We are not, therefore, acceptable to divinity, when in hymning 
the Gods we celebrate them falfely. 

Clin. Moft true, if thefe things are fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we can fhow that they are fo, all thefe particulars 
as far as to this are to be learnt ; but, if we cannot fhow it, they muft be 
difmiffed. Let thefe things then be thus determined, 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. 
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Guest. It is proper, therefore, now to lay, that the legal inftltutlons 
rcfpecling the difcipliiies of erudition have ohtained their coiifummatlon. 
Biit it is requifite to conceive in a fimilar manner refpe6Hng hunting, and 
every thing elfe of this kind. For it appears that the office of a legiflator 
is fomething more than that of merely eftahlifhing laws, and that he ought 
to make ufe of that medium which naturally fubfills between admonition 
and the laws, and which has often occurred to us in the courfe of our dif- 
cuflion, and efpecially when we fpoke, concerning the education of children. 
For we faid there were many things pertaining to this which could not be 
eflablifhed by law, and that it was folly to attempt it : but laws being thus 
written, and the whole of a polity edablifhed, that is not the perfe^Sl praife 
of a citizen excelling in virtue, which fays that he fubmits to the laws in 
the beft manner, and is perfuaded by them in the highefb degree; but tlie 
praife is more perfcvll which aflcrts that he is one who leads a pure life, in 
confequcncc of being obedient to the writings of the legiflator, in which he 
eilablifhes, praifes, and blam.es laws. For this is the moll: proper praife of a 
citizen. And the legiflator, m reality, ought not only to write laws, but 
Ihould fubjoin to them what appears to him to be beautiful and not beauti- 
ful. The citizen too, that has arrived at the fummit of virtue, fhould no 
lefs obferve thefe, than thofc particulars which are punifhable by the laws. 
But we will adduce for this purpofe, as a witnefs, the fubjecl of our prefent 
difcuflion ; for it will render our intention more manifeft. For hunting is 
a thing of a great extent, and which is now nearly comprehended in one 
name. For there is much hunting of aquatic, much of aerial, and flill 
more of terrellrial animals, not only of wild hearts but of men ; and, of 
this laH:, one kind refpe£ts war, and another friendfliip ; and the one is lau- 
dable, but the other blamcable. The thefts too of robbers and camps are 
huntings. The legiflator, therefore, who efl:ablilhes laws about hunting, 
can neither leave thefe unnoticed, nor impofe fines and menacing laws oa 
each, in a certain order. What then is to be done refpe61ing thiiigs of this 
kind ? The legiflator ought to praife and blame v/hat is laudable and blame- 
able in hunting, with a view to the labours and fludies of youth. And 
young men, when they hear, flnould be obedient^ to him, and fliould not 
ir.iTtr either plcafurc or labour to prevent them from ading contrary to tde 
(iiicdions of tl\c legiflator. But they fliould rather honour what is faid and 
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enjoined with praifc, than what is cftablifhed with threatenings and fines. 
Thefe things being premifcd, the praife and blame of hunting will follov. 
in a becoming manner. P'or that hunting is to be praifed which improves 
the fouls of young men, but that which has a contrary tendency is to be 
blamed. Let us therefore difcufs what follows, caUing as follows upon 
young men through prayer : O friends, may never any defu"e or love of ma- 
rine fiihing, or of fifhing with a hook, feize you ; nor, in (hort, of labour- 
ing to catch any aquatic animals with a bow net, either by day or by 
night ! May you likewife be void of all inclination to piracyj by which you 
would become unjufl and atrocious hunters of men on the fea I And may you 
never in the leaft defire to commit theft in the region and city to which you 
belong, or to hunt birds, which, though a fafcinating, is not a very liberal 
purfuit ! The hunting, therefore, of pedeftrial animals alone remains for 
our athletx. But, of this, that kind which is performed by fleeping in turns, 
and is called nocturnal, as it belongs to fluggifh men, is not worthy of praife. 
Nor yet that which during a remiflion of labours vanquishes the fierce ftrength 
of wild beafts by nets and fnares, and not by patient endurance. That 
hunting, therefore, of wild beafts alone remains as the bed of all, which is 
accompliflied by horfes, dogs, and corporeal fl:rength and fkill. For thofe 
that are anxious to obtain divine fortitude will vanquifh favage animals by 
hunting them in the courfe, and with wounds, darts, and their own hands. 
And thus much may fuffice refpecling the praife and blame of all thefe par- 
ticulars. However, let the law be this : No one fhall impede thefe truly 
ficred hunters from hunting wherever they pleafe. But no one fnall fuffer 
any perfon to engage in no6lurnal hunting with nets and dogs. Fowling 
fhall be permitted in uncultivated places and in mountains ; but any one 
who may happen to be prefent fhall forbid it in cultivated and facred places. 
A fifherman fliall not be fufFered to hunt, either in ports or facred rivers, 
marfhes, or pools ; but in other places he may be permitted to hunt fo 
long as he does not ufe a mixture of juices. Now, therefore, it is proper 
to fay, that the legal inflitutions refpe6ling difcipline have obtained their 
completion. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

THE END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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It now follows that we fhould legally eflablifh feftivals, in conjun£llon 
with the Delphic oracles, and fhow what are the facrifices, and who the di- 
vinities to whom it will be better for the city to facrifice. But when and 
what number of facrifices fhould be performed, it is perhaps nearly our 
bufinefs to eftablifh by law. 

Clin. Perhaps fo, as to the number. 

Guest. Let us therefore firft fpeak as to the number. I (hould eflablifh 
then three hundred and fixty-five ; fo that fome one of the magiftrates may 
always facrificc to fome God or daemon for the city, and for their pofTeffions. 
But, the interpreters being affemblcd together with the priei>s, prieflcfles, 
prophets, and guardians of the laws, all thefe fhall ordain fuch particulars 
as were neccfTarily omitted by the legiflator. For it is requifite that thefe 
fliould take notice of things omitted. For the law indeed fays that there 
fhould be twelve fcftivals to the twelve Gods, from whom each tribe is de- 
nominated, and that the citizens fhould perform facred rites to each of thefe 
monthly, together with choirs, mufical contefts, and gymnaftic cxercifes, 
in fuch a manner as is properly adapted both to the Gods themfelves and 
the feveral fcafons. Female feflivals too muft be orderly difpofed in fuch a 
manner, that it may appear which fliould be celebrated with, and whicli 
without men. Further flill, the feflivals of the terreflrial, and fuch as are 
denominated ccleflial Gods, together with the attendants on thefe, mud: not 
be mingled with each other, but muH: be feparated in the twelfth month, 
which is facred to Pluto, that they may be legitimately celebrated. For a 
God of tiiis kind muft not be indignantly treated, but honoured by warlike 
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men, as always being tlie beft of divinities to the race of men. For the 
communion bct'ivee?i^ is not better than thcfohition of foul and body^ as I affirviy 
fjieaking ferioufiy. Befides, it is requiiite that thofe who intend to diflinguifh 
thefe things fuificiently, fhoiild think that this our city is fuch with refpec^t 
to vacation of time, and the poffeffion of things neccfTary, as no other citv is 
found to b& at prcfent. But it is requifite that it fhould live well in the 
fame manner as an individual of the human fpecies. To thofe howcvcr 
that live happily, this muft neccffarily be prefent the firfl: of all things,-^! 
mean, that they neither injure others, nor are injured by others. But, of 
thefe, the former is not very difficult ; but the latter is difficult in the 
extreme, and cannot be perfedly acquired otherwife than by becomino- 
perfedly good ^. The fame thing alio takes place in a city. For, when it 
is good, its life is pacific ; but, when depraved, it is infefled with external 
and internal war. But, this being nearly the cafe, cities (hould not exercifc 
themfelves in war during the time of war, but in a life of peace. It is 
neceflary, therefore, that a city endued with intelle^H: fhould cvctvy month 
exercife itfelf in war, for not lefs than the fpace of one day, but more 
frequently as it may feem fit to the magiftrates, and this without fearing 
either heat or cold ; and that the magiftrates, together with women and 
boys, fhould be exercifed in it, that every inhabitant of the city may be pre- 
pared when it fhall appear to the governors proper to lead forth all the 
people. For this purpofe, too, certain beautiful games are to be devifed, 
together with facrifices, that certain feftive battles may take place, per- 
fpicuoufly imitating in the highefl degree the contentions of war. It is 
likewife neceffary that the rewards of valour fhould be diffributed to each 
of thefe ; and that the viclors fhould be praifed, and the vanquiflicd blamed, 
in a degree correfponding to the manner in which they have conduced 
themfelves in the contefts, and through the whole of life. However, let not 
every one be a poet of things of this kind. But in the firfl place let him be 
a poet who is not lefs than fifty years of age ; and in the next place who not 
only fufliciently polTefles the poetic mufe, but w ho has accompliihed fomething 
beautiful and illuftrious. The poems, therefore, of good and honourable 

» For a perfeflly good man cannot be injured ; becaufe he who Is Injured is deprived of fomc 
good: but virtue is the proper good of a truly worthy man, and this cannot be taken away. 
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men in the city, and who have performed illuftrions affions, fhould be fung^ 
hough they may not be naturally mulical. But let tlie judgment of thefe 
3e given to the inflrudcrs of youth, and to the other guardians of the laws, 
rhefe fhall attribute this honour to worthy men, that they alone fhall be 
allowed freedom of fpeech in the Mufes ; but they fliall not grant this liberty 
to others. No one, therefore, fivall dare to fmg a Mufc which is not ap- 
proved by the guardians of the laws, though it fhould be fwecter than the 
hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus : but fuch facred poems fhall be fung as 
have been examined and approved, and are dedicated to the Gods ; together 
v/ith the poems of worthy men, in which certain perfons are praifed or 
blamed, and which are judged to do this with moderation. The fame things 
ought in a fimilar manner to take place, both among men and women, re- 
fpeding war, and poetic liberty of fpeech. But it is requifite that the le- 
giflator fh(;uld thus reafon with himfelf : In properly arranging the whole 
city, what citizens fhall I educate ? Ought they not to be the athletae of 
the greatefl contefls, who have ten thoufand antagonifts ? Entirely, fome 
one ipeaking with propriety may fay. But what ? If we fliould educate pu- 
gilifts, or pancratiafls, or others of this kind, fhall we lead them forth to 
the contefl before they have contended with any one ? Or, if we were pu- 
giliOs, fliould we not have learned to fight, and laboured in it, many days 
prior to the contefl, imitating all fuch particulars as we fhould adopt in a real 
conteft when we contend for vidory ? And fhould we not, as approaching 
in the neareft manner pofTible to a fmiilitude of real contention, inflead of 
thongs, gird ourfclvcs with the ccflus, that we may be able fufficiently both 
to give wounds and with premeditation avoid them ? And if it fhould happen 
that there are none with whom we can contend, (hould we not, without 
dreading the laughter of the foolifli, dare to fufpend an inanimate image, and 
exercife ourfelves againfl: it ? And if we were in want both of animate and 
inanimate adverfaries, fhould we not venture to contend even with our own 
fhadows ? Or, would any one fay that this particular motion of the hand 
was devifcd for any other purjK^ife ? 

Clin. For nearly no other j)urpofe, O guefl, than that which you have 
juft now mentioned. 

CuKST, What then? Will the warlike part of the city dare to engage 
in the grcatcfl: cf contefls, worfc prepared than combatants of this kind? I 
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mean, v l.en they arc to fight for life for their children, poffeflions, and 
the whole of the city. Will not, therefore, the legiflator be afraid Jefl: 
ihcfe mutual gymnaAic excrcifes Ihould appear to certain perfons ridiculous? 
And will he not edablifh by law, that miJitarv concerns (hould be cn^y'd^cd 
jn every day in an inferior degree, without arms, exciting to this purpofe 
the choirs, and the whole of gymnalVic exercife ? Will he not likewife 
order, that both greater and lefTer gymnaftic exercifes fliould be performed 
every month at leaA, that each may contend in taking poflefTion of places, 
or ading on the defenfive in every part of the city ; truly imitating every 
thing pertaining to war, and fighting with balls and with darts, which ap- 
proach as near as pofTible to true and dangerous darts ? And this, that the 
fportive conteAs of the citizens with each other may not be entirely deftitute 
of fear, but may excite terror, and thus, after a manner, evince who is mag- 
nanimous, and who is not ? F6r, thus he may be able in a proper manner 
to honour fome, and difgrace others, and render the whole city through the 
whole of life ufeful for true contention. But, if any one fhould happen to 
die in thefe contefl:s through involuntary flaughter, let it be eflablifhed that 
the homicide, when he has made an expiation according to law, fhall be 
confidered in future as pure. For the legiflator ought to think that, in the 
place of a few who may happen to die, others again will fucceed not worfe 
than the flain : but that fear becoming, as it were, extindt in all thefe, he 

will no longer be able to diflingulfh the better from the worfe ; which is, in 

no fmall degree, a greater evil to the city than the involuntary deflrudion 

of a few individuals. 

Clin. We agree with you, O guefl, that thefe things ought to be legally 

eftablifhed, and attended to by all the city. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, all of us know the reafon, why in cities at 

prefent there is fcarcely any fuch choir and contefl, or, at leafl:, in a very 

fmall degree ? Shall we fay that this happens through the ignorance of the 

multitude and of the legiflators ? 
Clin. Perhaps lb. 
Guest. By no means, O blefTed Clinias ! But it is proper to fay that 

there are two caufes of this, and thofc very fufficient. 
Clin. What are they ? 

Guest. One is, that, through the love of riches every thing elfe being at 

all 
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all times ncgledcd, the foul of every citizen is incapable of applying to 
any thing but the daily accumulation of wealth. Hence every one with 
the greateft alacrity learns and exercifes himfelf in that difcipline or fludy 
which leads to this, but ridicules other things. It is proper therefore to 
fay, that this is one reafon why citizens are unwilling to engage ferioufly 
in this, or any other beautiful and excellent purfuit ; but, through an infa- 
tiable defirc of (ilver and gold, every man willingly embraces every art and 
artifice, both the more beautiful and the more bafe, that he may become 
rich, a^ls both in a holy and unholy manner, and is not indignant at^any 
kind of condudt, however bafe, by which he may be able like a wild beaft 
to eat and drink abundantly, and enjoy venereal pleafures to fatiety. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. This, therefore, I afiign as one reafon why cities are prevented 
from being fufficiently exercifed in any thing elfe beautiful, and in war- 
like particulars: but thofe that are naturally modeft have their attention 
directed to merchandize, navigation, and fervile offices ; and thofe that are 
naturally brave, to theft, houfe-breaking, facrilege, w arlike ftratagems, and 
tyranny. Thefe indeed are naturally well di(J3ofed, but become unfortunate 
through this pernicious cuftom, 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Why fhould I not call thofe in every rcfped unfortunate, who are 
compelled by hunger through the whole of life to torment their own foul ? 

Clin. This, therefore, is one reafon. But what do you affign, O guefl, 
as the fccond reafon ? 

Guest. You have very properly admonifhed me. 

Clin. One reafon, as you fay, is the infatiable defire of riches, in the ac- 
cumulation of which all men are fo bulily engaged, that they have not 
leifure to attend in a proper manner to warlike concerns. Let it be fo. 
But inform us what is the fecond reafon. 

Guest. Do I appear to you to have dwelt too long upon the firfl reafon, 
through an incapacity of affigning the fecond ? 

Clin. You do not. But you appear to us to reprobate through hatred 
a cuflom of this kind more than is becoming. 

Guest. You accufe me, O guefls, in a mofl proper manner. You fhall 
therefore hear what is confequent to this. 
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Clik. Only fpeak. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, that thofe polities which we have often men- 
tioned in the preceding part of our difcourfe are the caufcs of this, viz. a 
dennocracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. For no one of thefe is a polity, but all of 
them may with the greateft reditude be called feditions ; becaufe in thefe 
the willing never rule over the willing, but over the unwilling, and this 
always with a certain violence. And as in thefe the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time fuffers men to become voluntarily o-ood, rich, 
flrong, brave, or altogether warlike. Thefe two reafons are nearly the caufes 
of all things in cities, but particularly of thofe which we have enumerated* 
But the polity to which we are now giving laws avoids both thefe. For it 
pofTefTes the greateft leifure ; its inhabitants are free, and I think will from 
thefe laws be lovers of money in the fmalleft degree. So that it feems pro- 
bable, and may reafonably be cbncluded, that fuch an eftablifhment of a 
polity alone of all that exift at prefent can bring to perfection that warlike 
difcipline, and warlike fport, which we have already rightly difcuffed, 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Does it not follow, therefore, that we fhould now fpeak concern- 
ing all gymnaftic contefts ; fo that fuch of them as are conducive to war 
may be ftudied, and the rewards of vidtory afligned them ; but fuch as arc 
not, may be difmiffed ? But it is better to relate from the beginning what 
thefe are, and eftablifh them by law. And, in the firft place, fhould we 
not eftablifh the particulars pertaining to the courfe, and to fwiftnefs ? 

Clin. We fhould eftablifh them. 

Guest. The celerity of the body, therefore, is univerfally the moft war- 
like of all things ; one kind being of the feet, and the other of the hands ; 
that of the feet confifting in flying and purfuing ; but that of the hands being 
indigent of ftrength and vigour in fighting and wreftling. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But neither of them without arms pofFefTes the greateft utility. 

Clin. For how fhould they ? 

Guest. The crier, therefore, muft frrft announce to us the race of the 
ftadium in the contefts, as at prefent : but ne who runs the ftadium muft 
enter armed. For we do not place rewards for one that contends unarmed. 
In the firft place, therefore, he that runs the ftadium muft enter armed. In 
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the fecond place, he that runs the twofold conrfe, viz. from the harriers to 
the goal, and from the goal to the barriers. In the third place, the eque- 
jflrian racer. In the fourth place, he who runs twenty-four ftadia. And, 
in the fifth place, he who is lighter armed, whom we fhall order to run for 
the fpace of fixty fladia to a certain temple of Mars. Afterwards we fhall 
enjoin another, who is heavier armed, to run a fhorter and fmoother fpace 
of ground. And again, another who is an archer, and has all the apparatus 
belonging to archery, fliall, contending, proceed through mountains and all- 
various places, for a hundred fladia, to the temple of Apollo and Diana. 
Having eftablilhed the contefl, therefore, we mud wait for thefe till they ar- 
rive, and beftow on the feveral vidors the rewards of vidory. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Thefe contefls we muft conceive to have a tripartite divifion : 
one of boys ; another of beardlefs youths ; and a third of men. And for 
the beardlefs youths we fliall eflablifh two out of three parts of the courfe : but 
for boys the halves of thefe, who fliall contend with archers and armed men. 
With refped to females, for naked girls not yet fit for marriage, we fliall 
eflablifh the fladium, the twofold courfe, the equeflrian courfe, and the long 
courfe, or that of four-and-twenty fladia. But thofe that are thirteen 
years of age fhall not, prior to their marriage, contend in the courfe longer 
than their twentieth, nor fhorter than the eighteenth year of their age. At 
the fame time care mufl be taken that their clothing is adapted for the 
purpofe. And thus much concerning the contefls of men and women in 
the courfe. As to the particulars refpcding flrength, inflead of wreflling, 
and fuch things as are adopted at prefent, liich as are more difficult mufl 
be inflituted. And one fliould contend with one, two with two, and fb on, 
as far as to ten with ten. But the things which the vi6lor ought neither to 
fufFer nor do, and the number of thefe, mufl be legally ellablifhed by thofe 
that are Ikilled in the contefls of arms ; in the fame manner as, in wreflling, 
thofe that prefide over this exercife determine what is beautifully performed 
in wreflling, or the contrary. Let the fame things too be legally eflablifhed 
refpeding women till they are married. But it is requifite that the whole of 
the peltaflic ' fhould be oppofed to the pancratian contefl ; and that thofe who 

.' Viz. fighting with bucklers. 
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engage in this conteft ftiould ufe bows, half-mooned fhields, darts, and the 
hurling of ftones both from the hand and flings. Laws too fhall be efta- 
blifhed refpefting thefe particulars, by which the rewards of vi6lory fliall be 
given to thofe that behave well in thefe contefts. After thefe things, it is 
requifite we fhould eftablifh laws refpeding equeftrian contefts. But we 
have not much occafion for horfes in Crete ; fo that the Cretans muft ne- 
ceffarily pay lefs attention to the rearing of horfes, and contefts with them. 
For no one of you is in any refpedl a curator of chariots, or ambitious of 
acquiring renown through them. So that it would be foolifh to eftablifh 
contefts of this kind. We muft, however, eftablifti an equeftrian fport with 
fingle horfes, with colts that have not yet ftied their teeth, with thofe that 
are fituated between thefe, and with thofe that have attained the perfection 
of their nature, according to the condition of the country. Let, therefore, 
contention and defire of vidory with thefe be according to law ; and let a 
common judgment of all thefe contefts, and of thofe that contend with 
arms, be attributed to the governors of tribes, and the mafters of horfes. 
But it will not be proper to give laws to the unarmed, neither in gymnaftic 
exercifes nor in thefe contefts. However, he who hurls an arrow or a 
dart on horfeback is not ufelefs for Crete. So that let there be ftrife and 
contention with thefe for the lake of fport. But it is not fit to force women 
by law to engage in this conteft. However, if nature is not averfe to girb 
or virgins contending in this manner, in confequence of their former dif^ 
ciplines and habits, it may be admitted. And thus much may fuffice for 
gymnaftic conteft and difcipline, whether it is fuch as takes place in contefts, 
or fuch as we daily engage in under proper mafters. We have likewife, in 
a fimilar manner, difcuffed the greater part of mufic. But the particulars 
refpe6ling rhapfodifts, and thofe that follow thefe, together with thofe con- 
tefts of chairs which muft necefTarily take place in feftivals, days^ months 
and years being aligned to the Gods and their attendants, — how all thefe 
are to be difpofed, and whether they are to be inftituted for three or for £ve 
years, muft be referred to the conceptions imparted by the Gods refpeding 
their order. Then alfo it is proper that the contefts of mufic fhould alter- 
nately take place, according as the athleta?, the inftru6lor of youth, and the 
guardians of the laws, affembling together for this purpofe, fhall determine. 
For thefe fhall order when, and with whom, the fcveral contefts in all 
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dancing and fuiging affemblics (hall take place. But of what kmd each of 
thefe ought to be, both with refpe6t to the odes and harmonies mingled 
with rhythms and dancing, has been often faid by the firft legiflator ; con- 
formably to which, fucceeding legiflators fhould eftablifh contefts in fuch a 
manner that they may be properly adapted to the feveral facrifices and ftated 
times ; and (hould ordain facrcd feftivals for the city. With refped to thefe, 
therefore, and other fuch particulars, it is not difficult to know what legiti- 
mate order they fliould be allotted ; nor would the transferring of them be 
orreatly advantageous or detrimental to the city. There are, however, fome 
particulars of no fmall confequence, which it is fo difficult to eftablifli, that 
divinity alone is equal to the talk ; but now they require fome bold man 
who, honouring in the higheft degree liberty of fpeech, will declare what 
appears to be beft for a city and citizens, and will eftablifh it in fuch a man- 
ner, as to introduce into the corrupted fouls of the citizens that which is 
becoming and confequent to the whole polity. He will, likewife, afTert 
things contrary to their moft ardent defires ; and this without any human 
affiftance, and fingly following reafon alone. 

Clin. What is it you now fay, O gueft ? for I do not underftand you. 

Guest. It is likely. But I will endeavour to fpeak to you in a yet clearer 
manner. For, when my difcourfe led me to difcipline, I faw the youth of 
both fexes affociating in a benevolent manner with each other. But I was 
alarmed, as it was reafonable to fuppofe I fhould, when I confidered who 
would ufe a city in which young men and women are delicately educated, 
and never engage in thofe vehement and fordid labours which in the highell 
degree extinguifh petulance, but through the whole of life are at leifure for 
facrifices, feftivals, and choirs. How, therefore, in this city will they ab- 
ilain from thofe defires which hurl many of both fexes into the extremity of 
danger, fo that thofe things may be forbidden by law which reafon orders us 
to abflain from ? Indeed, it is not wonderful if the laws which were above 
eftabliflied vanquifh a multitude of defires. For the law which forbids the 
pofleffion of riches in an immoderate degree, contributes not a little to the 
acquifition of temperance : and the whole of difcipline poflefTes laws accom- 
modated to this purpofe. And, befides this, the eye of the governors is com- 
pelled not to look elfewhere, but always to obferve youth. Thefe things, 
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therefore, poflefs meafure with refped to fuch other defires as are h\inian. 
But the unnatural connexion with boys and girls, with women as if they 
w^re men, and with tnen as if they were women, whence innumerable 
evils arife both to individuals of the human fpecies and to whole cities, 
how can any one prevent ? And what medicine can be found by which the 
danger in each of thefe may be avoided? This is by no means eafy, O 
Clinias. For, in other things, and thefe not a few, all Crete and Lace- 
dxmon will afford us no fmall afliftance in eftablifhing laws foreign from 
the manners of the multitude ; but, with refped to amatory affairs, they 
will entirely oppofe us. For, if any one, following nature, fhould eflablifh 
the law which exifted prior to the times of Laius \ and fhould affert it was 
proper not to have connexion with men and boys as if they were females, 
adducing as a witnefs the nature of wild beafts, and fhowing that, among 
thefe, males are not conne6i:ed^with males, becaufc this is unnatural, per- 
haps he would ufe a probable reafon, but he would by no means accord with 
our cities. In addition to this, likewife, he would not agree with them in 
that particular which we have faid ought always to be obferved by a legif- 
lator. For he ought always to obferve among legal inftitutions, what con- 
tributes to virtue, and what does not contribute. Thus, for inflance, he 
fhould confider whether what we have jufl now afferted would, when le- 
gally eflablifhed, be beautiful, or at leafl not bafe, and how far it would 
contribute to the acquifition of virtue. Whether, when it takes place, it 
will produce the habit of fortitude in the foul of him who is perfuaded, or 
a fpecies of temperance in the foul of iiim who perfuades ? Or (hall we fay 
that no one will be perfuaded of thefe things, but ratlier of every thing con- 
trary to them ? For every one will blame the effeminacy of him who yields 
to pleafures, and is incapable of endurance. But will not everyone repro- 
bate the fimilitude of the image in him who imitates the female fex ? What 
man, therefore, will legally eflablifh fuch a thing as this ? Scarcely no one 
who has true law in his mind. How, therefore, do we fay it is true, that 
the nature of friendship, defire, and the love which we have fpoken of, muli 
be neceifarily beheld by him who would properly confider thefe things ? For, 

' A fon of Labdacus, and king of Thebes* He was the fadier of CEdipus, by whom he was fluln. 
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fiiice they are two, and there is another third fpecies arifing from both, and 
which is comprehended in one name, the greateft doubt and darknefs are 
produced. 

Clin. How? 

Guest. We call a friend one who is fimilar to the fimilar according to 
virtue, and equal to the equal. We likewife denominate him a friend who 
is indigent of a rich man, though he is contrary to him in genus. But, 
when each of thefe friendfhips becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Clin. Right. 

Ctuest. The friendfhip, therefore, which arifes from contraries is dire 
and ruftic, and is not often mutual : but that which arifes from limilars is 
mild and mutual through life. But as to that which is mixed from thefe, 
in the firfl place, it is not eafy to learn what his wifli may be who poflefles 
this third love : and, in the next place, being drawn by both to that which 
is contrary, he himfelf is doubtful what he fhould do ; the one exhorting 
him to ufe the flower of his age, and the other diffuading him from it. For, 
he who is a lover of body, and hungers after its flower, as if it were ripe 
fruit, endeavours to be fatiated with it, and confers no honour on the man- 
ners of the foul of his beloved. But he who poirefTes a carelefs defire of 
body, and rather beholds than loves it with his foul, fuch an one, fmce he is 
a lover of foul in a becoming manner, confiders the faticty of body, with 
refpedt to body, as difgraceful ; but, reverencing and cultivating temperance,, 
fortitude, magnificence, and prudence, he always wifhes to live cliaftely with 
a chafle lover. But the love which is mixed from both thefe is the love 
which we juil now difcuffed, as ranking in the third place. Since, there- 
fore, there are three kinds of love, ought the law to forbid all of them, and 
prevent them from fubfifting in us ? Or, is it not manifell: we fhould be 
willing that the love which is of virtue, and which defires that youth may- 
arrive at the fummit of excellence, fhould fubfift in the city ; but that, if 
poffible, we fhould expel the other two ? Or how Ihall we fay, O friend 
Megillus ? 

Megil. You have fpoken, O guefl, about thefe particulars in a manner 
perfe6lly beautiful. 

Guest. I was right in my conje^lure, O friend, that you would accord 

with me in fentiment. But it is not proper that I fhould inquire what your 
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law conceives about things of this kind, but that I fliould receive what you 
admit ; and, after this, that I fhould endeavour to perfuade Clinias to be of 
our opinion. Let, however, that Vv^hich you have granted me be admitted, 
and let us now diligently difcufs the laws, 

Megil. You fpeak with the utmoft reditude. 

Guest. I pofTefs an art at prefent relative to the eftablifhment of this law, 
which is partly eafy, and partly in every refpedt difficult. 

Megil. How do you fay ? 

Guest. We know even at prefent many men, who, though they a£t 
illegally, yet in a becoming manner and diligently abftain from a connec- 
tion with beautiful perfons, and this not involuntarily, but for the moftpart 
willingly. 

Megil. When does this take place ? 

Guest. When any one has a 'beautiful brother or fifter. The fame law 
too, though unwritten, fufficiently defends a fon or a daughter, and pre- 
vents their parents from having any connexion with them, either openly or 
fecretly. Indeed, it prevents the vulgar from even defiring a connedlion of 
this kind. 

Megil. True. 

Guest. A fmall word, therefore, extinguiflics all fuch pleafures. 

Megil. What word is that ? 

Guest. That which fays thefe things are by no means holy, but that they 
are odious to divinity, and the mofl bafe of all bafe things. But does not 
this take place, becaufe the contrary to this is never aflcrted, but each of u>^ 
from our childhood hears the fame things faid both jocofely and ferioufly; 
and often in tragedies, when a Thyeftes ' or CEdipus is introduced, or a 
certain Macareus *, who being fecretly conne61:ed with their fiders, but de- 
teded, immediately fufFered death, as the punifhment of their offence ? 

Megil. This is faid with the greateft reditude. For rumour poffefTes a 
certain wonderful power ; fmce no one attempts even to breathe in a man- 
ner contrary to law. 

Guest. That which we juft now faid, therefore, was right ; that it was 

' A fon of Pelops and Hippodamia, and grandfon of Tantalus. He debauched -ffirope, the wife 
ofhis brother JEgeus. 
* A fon of ^olus^ who debauched his diler Canacci and had a fon by her. 
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cafy for a leglflator, who wifhed to eiiflave fome one of thofe defires which 
in a remarkable degree enflave men, to know in what manner this muft be 
accompHflied. For, if this rumour becomes confecrated among flaves and 
the free-born, men and women, and the whole city, it will caufe this law 
to be moft firm and ftable. 

Megil. Entirely fo. But how can it be brought to pafs that all men (hall 
willingly fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. Your queftion is a very proper one. For this is what I faid, that 
I had an art relative to this law, by which men might be induced to ufe co- 
pulation according to nature, and in order to produce offspring. Let them, 
therefore, abftain from connection with males, and not defignedly cut off 
the race of men, nor difleminate in rocks and ftones, where the prolific na- 
ture of that which is fown can never take root. Let them, likewife, ab- 
ftain from every feminine field in which the feed is unwilling to germinate. 
This law, if it was eftablifhed, and poflefled the fame authority in other things 
as in the connedlion of parents, would produce innumerable benefits. For, 
in the firfi: place, it would be cftabliflied according to nature. And, in the next 
place, it would reftrain men from amatory fury and madnefs, from all adul- 
teries, and the immoderate ufe of meats and drinks. It would likewife caufe 
men to be familiar and friendly with their wives ; and many other benefits 
would arife if this law was diligently obferved by every one. But, perhaps, 
fome very young man, and who is full of feed, on hearing that this law is 
to be eftablifhed, will immediately revile us, as framing laws which arc 
foolifh, and impoffible to be obferved, and will fill every place with his voci- 
ferations. It was in confequence of looking to this, that I faid I pofleffed a 
certain art, which was partly cafy and partly difficult, by which this law might 
be firmly eftablifhed. For it is eafy to underfland that this is poffible, and in 
what manner it is pofTible. For we have faid that, when this legal inflitu- 
tion is fufficiently confecrated, it will fubdue every foul, and entirely caufe 
them, through fear, to be obedient to the eil:abli(hed laws. But at prefent 
it appears to be impoffible that it fhould ever take place : jufi: as the infli- 
tution of eating in common is confidered as a thing impoffible to be perpe- 
tually obferved by a whole city ; yet it is adopted by you, though it appears 
impoflTiblc to perfuade women to this, nor does it feem to be naturally 
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adapted to your cities. Hence, through the flrength of tins i-. iief, I faid 
that both thete could not without great difficulty be Icgailv cllibiilhed. 

Megil. And you was right in faying ib. 

Guest. Are you, therefore, willing that I fliould endeavour to mention 
to you a thing endued with a certain perfuafive power, and which is not be- 
yond human ability to accomplifli ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, we are willing. 

Guest, Will, therefore, any one more eaf ly abftain from venereal con- 
cerns, and be willing to obferve in a moderate manner, and not hke the 
vulgar, the order impofed on him, when liis body is in a good condition, or 
when it is badly alTeded ? 

Clin. Doubtlefs, when his body is in a good condition. 

Guest. Have we not, therefore, heard of the Tarentine Iccus, who, for 
the fake of Olympic and other cdntefts which he applied himfelf to, through 
a defire of victory and art, and in conjunction with temperance and forti- 
tude, never had any conne61ion either with a woman or boy during the 
whole time of his exercife ? The fame thing too is reported of CryfTon, 
Aftyllus % Diopompus, and many others; though their fouls were much 
worfe difciplined than thofe of your and my fellow citizens, O Clinias, and 
their bodies much more luxurious. 

Clin. You give a true account of what the antients fay refpeding the 
condud: of thefe athletae. 

Guest. What then ? Could they for the fake of vldory in wreflling, in 
the courfe, and fuch like things, have the courage to abflain from that 
affair which is called bleffed by the multitude ; and fliall our youth be inca- 
pable of a fimilar continence, for the fake of a far more excellent vidory, 
which we fing to them from their very childhood, as a thing mofi: beautiful, 
in fables, in profe and in verfe, and charm them into a perfuafion of this, 
as it is fit we fhould ? 

Clin. What victory are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. Of the victory over pleafure, — that, being continent in this, they 
may live happily : for, if they are vanquifhed by pleafure, the very contrary 

' Aftyllus is mentioned by Paufanias as a vi<5lor in the Olympic repeated courfe. See vol. ii. 
of my tranflation, p. 119. 
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will take place. Bolides this, will not the dread led: it fhould be a thhig 
by no means holy, enable them to fubdue thofe things which others worlc 
than thcmfelvcs fabdue ? 

Clin. It is probable it will. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we have arrived thus far about this law, and 
have fallen into doubt through the depravity of many, we nov/ fay with 
confidence, that our citizens ought not to be worfe than birds, and many 
\vild beafb : for many herds of thcfc live a finglc, pure, and incorrupt life 
till the time of procreating offspring ; and when they arrive at this age, the 
male bcncvolc!itly uiiihiig with the female, and the female with the male, 
they live for the remainder of their time in a holy and jufl manner, firmly 
abiding in the firfl: compa6ls of friendfhip. But it is requifite that our 
citizens fhould be better than wild beafts. If, therefore, they arc corrupted 
by other Greeks, and the greater part of Barbarians, and are incapable of 
refl:raining themfelves when they fee and hear that the Venus which is 
called inordinate is capable of accomplifhing in them tha^which is grcateft, — 
in this cafe, it is requifite that the guardians of the laws, becoming legiflators, 
Ihould devife for them a fecond law. 

Clin. What law would you advife (hould be eflablifhed for them, if they 
reje6l the prefent ? 

Guest. Evidently that which follows this, O Clinias. 

Clin. What law do you mean } 

Guest. That they fliouM efpecially caufe the flrength of pleafures to be 
unexercifed, altering the courfe of its infufion and aliment through labours 
of the body. But this will take place if the ufe of venereal pleafures is not 
attended with impudence. For, thefe being more rarely ufed through ihame, 
the miftrefs of them will poflcfs a more imbecil dominion. Cuflom, there- 
fore, and an unwritten law, fliould privately perfuade them to adl in this 
manner, and diOuadc them from a contrary mode of condu6l as bale. For 
thus, in the fecond place, we ihall prcferve tlie becomi.ug ; and one race oi 
men comprehending three ^;ciicrG, v,':!! cn-pLi i''ofe of a dcpr.ivcd nature, 
and who, we have confeflcd, are their ir;ior'.':-> no: to a6t la an iLegal 
manner. 

Ct.is. What three geiKJia arc tlvwfc ? 

(rUEST. Thofe that vencrr.tc: di\in;c v, the Iv)- -^ * •' iiojiour, and thole tuac 
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do not deiire corporeal beauty, but are lovers of the beautiful manners of the 
foul. And thefe things, perhaps, which are now afferted by us, are like prayers 
in e fable. But they will by far fubfift in the moft excellent manner, if 
they fhould be adopted by all cities. Perhaps, too, if divinity pleafes, we 
may by force accomplifh one of the two in amatory affairs : either that no 
one fhall dare to touch any free and well-born woman befides his wife, 
or have any conne6lion with concubines, or difleminate contrary to nature 
in the barren foil of males : or elfe we muft entirely take away con- 
ncdlion with males ; and if any one has connedion with other women 
than thofe which came to his houfe in conjundion with the Gods, and 
facred marriages, whether fuch women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means, — fuch an one, unlefs he is concealed from all men and women, 
may perhaps with propriety be deprived by law of all the honours in the 
city, as being one who is truly a foreigner. This law, whether it is proper 
to call it fimple or twofold, fhould be eftabliflied refpeding all venereal and 
amatory concerns, which are tranfaded by us with each other through fuch- 
like defires, and this both in a proper and improper manner. 

Megil. I very much approve, O gueft, of this law : but let Clinias here 
inform us what is his opinion refpeding thefe things. 

Clin. 1 fhall do fo, O Megillus, when it appears to me that a proper 
opportunity prefents itfelf for this purpofe : but let us now permit our gueft 
to proceed forward in his difcuflion of laws. 
Megil. Right. 

Guest. But we have now proceeded fo far, that we are nearly arrived 
at the eftablifhment of eating in common ; which in other places we have 
faid it is difficult to eftablifh, but no one will fuppofe but that it ought to be 
adopted in Crete. After what manner, however, mull it be eftabliflied ? 
Shall we fay as here, or as in Lacedaemon ? or is there a third mode better 
than both thefe? It appears to me to be difficult to difcover this third 
mode, and that when found it will not be produdive of any great good. 
For what we have now inftituted appears to have been accompliflied in 
an elegant manner. After this, it follows that we fliouldfpeak refpeding 
the apparatus of food, and (how in what manner it fliould be procured for 
our citizens. Food then in other cities is all-various, and procured from 
many places, but efpecially from two places. For food is obtained for the 
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greateft part of the Greeks from the earth and Tea ; but to our citizens 
from the earth alone. This, therefore, will be eafy for the legiflator. For 
much lefs than half of the laws will be fufficient ; and thcfe will be more 
adapted to free-born men. For the legiflator of this city will have nothing 
to do with naval and mercantile' affairs, or with inn-keepers, publicans, 
vidualling-houfes, miners, borrowing money, ufury, and ten thoufand other 
things of this kind. But he will only have to give laws to hufbandmen, 
(hepherds, the curators of bees, and the guardians and fuperintendants of 
things of this kind : and his principal bufinefs as a legiflator will confift in 
attending to marriages, the procreation, education, and difcipline of children, 
and the eflablifliment of magifl:rates in the city. It is, therefore, now 
iieceflary that we fliould direct our attention to nutriment, and to thofe 
who by their own labour procure it. I^t the laws, therefore, called geor- 
gic be firfl: eftabliflied. And let this be the firfl: law of Jupiter Termi- 
nalis ' : No one fliall move the boundaries of land, neither that of a neigh- 
bouring fellow-citizen, nor of a neighbouring fl:ranger, if he fliould poflefs the 
extremities of the land; but he fliould confider that the faying, 'This is to move 
things immoveable', is true. And every one fliould rather wifli to move a 
mighty rock, than a boundary, or fmall fl:one, which terminates friendfliip 
and hatred by an oath. For Omophylus * Jupiter is a witnefs of the one, 
and Hofpitable Jupiter of the other ; and thefe divinities are roufed in con- 
jundion with the mofl: hoftile battles. He, too, who is obedient to the law 
fliall be free from condemnation : but he who defpifes it fliall be obnoxious 
to a twofold punifliment ; one, and that the firfl:, from the Gods ; but the 
fecond from the law. For the law fays that no one fliall voluntarily move 
the boundaries of his neighbour's land. But of him who does move them, 
any one that is willing may inform the hufbandmen, who fliall lead him to 
the court of judgment. Here he fliall be condemned by the judges to make 
reflitution, as one who diftributes land privately and by force, and fliall be 
otherwife puniflied in fuch manner as the judges fliall determine. But, in the 
next place, many and fmall injuries of neighbours, when often taking place, 
produce great enmities, and render vicinity difficult and vehemently bitter. 
On this account a neighbour ought to be extremely cautious of injuring his 

- • i. e. Jupiter the guardian of bounds. * i. c. Jupiter the guardian of a tribe or kindred. 
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neighbour, both hi other things, and in every thing pertaining to agricul- 
ture. For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the power of 
every man; but to profit Is not in tlie power of every one. But he who, 
pafling beyond his own boundaries, cukivates his neighbour's Jand, fhall 
make a reflitution, and, fuffering the punifliment of his impudence and il- 
liberahty, fhall pay the injured pcribn the double of his lois. Of all fuch 
like particulars, huibandmen Oiould be the judges and cenfors. And of fuch 
as are greater, as I have faid before, the whole order of the twelfth part ; 
but of the lelfer, thofe that prefide over the guardians of thefe. And if any 
one dillributes cattle, the huibandmen, confidering the injury, fhall judge 
and condemn accordingly. Likewife, if any one ufurps a fwarm of bees be- 
longing to another, alluring the bees by the found of brafs, and thus rendering 
them familiar to him, he fliall make a reftitution to the injured perfon. And if 
any one fets fire to certain materials, without paying any attention to his neigh- 
bour's property, he ihall pay that fine which the magiflrates think fit to im- 
pofe. In like manner, he who in planting does not leave the meafure of his 
neighbour's land, fliall be puniflied in fuch a manner as would be faid to be 
fufficient by many legiflators ; whofe laws we ought to ufe, and not think that 
the many and trifling particulars which are inftituted by any cafual Icgiflator 
are to be adopted by a greater moderator of a city. For antient and beau- 
tiful laws refpeding water are eftablifhed for huibandmen, which yet do not 
deferve to be recited. But he who wifhes to deduce water to his own place, 
fhould fo deduce it from common fountains as not to cut off the apparent 
fountain of any private perfon. He may likewife be permitted to condu6t 
the water where he pleafes, except through houfes, or certain temples, or 
fepulchres, at the fame time being cautious not to do any damage, except 
what may arife from the derivation of the flream. But if the natural dry- 
nefs of the ground in certain places ihould be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Jupiter, and there fliould be a defe6l of iiecefTary drink, any 
one may dig in his own ground till he comes to chalky earth. And if hi 
this depth he meets with no water, he may draw as much from his neigh- 
bours as his nccclfities require. But if there fhould be a fcarcity of water 
with his neighbours, the quantity that fhould be daily ufed muft be de- 
termined by the prii:fe61s of tlic lan:l. However, if the waters from Jupiter 
abound, and thofe that inhabit or cultivate the lower places reftrain the flux 
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of the water, foas to Injure thofe in the higher grounds ; or, on the contrary,. 
if the inhabitants of the higher places, inconfiderately permitthig the waters 
to flow, injure the inhabitants of the lower grounds, and dlfagreement arifes 
between the two refpe(fting this particular, — then, in the city, the city fur- 
veyor, but, in the country, he who prefides over the land, (hall order what 
each ousht to do in this cafe. But he who is not obedient to this order (hall 
fuffer the pun'fhnent of his envy and morofenefs, and fliall give the injured 
perfon the double of his lofs. A participation of the fruits of autumn 
fliould be made by all men as follows : — -The God of autumn imparts to us 
two gracious gifts; one Dionyfiacal, which does not require to be concealed;; 
but another, to which concealment is natural. Let this law then be^efta- 
bljfhed refpeding autumnal fruits. Whoever taftes of the rufbic fruit of 
'grapes, or of figs, before the time of vintage, which concurs with Ardturus,. 
fhall be fined fifty drachms facred to Bacchus, if he has gathered thefe fruits 
from his own land ; but if from that of his neighbour's, a miiia ; and if" 
from other lands, two parts of a mina. Grapes and figs^ which we deno- 
minate generous, may be gathered by any one, after what manner and when 
he pleafcs, if they are his own ; but not when they belong to another, unleis 
he obtains leave of the pofleflbr ; and this in conformity to. the law whicli 
fays that no one fhall move that which he has not depofited,. and that he 
who does fo fhall be fined. But if a flave, not complying with the orders 
of his mafter, gathers fruits of this kind, he fhall receive as many lafhes 
with a whip as the number of the grapes and figs which he gathered. When 
a' native has bought "any generous autumnal fruits, he may eat them if he 
pleafes ; but if a flrang^r as he palTes along defires to eat thefe autumnal 
fruits, whether he is alone or with one companion, he may eat them as 
hofpitable property : but the law forbids flrangers from eating thofe fruits 
which are called ruftic. If any one ignorantly gathers thefe, or if they are 
gathered by a flave, the flave fhall be punlfhed with flripes; but the free per- 
ion fliall be difmlfTed with an admonition that he may gather other au- 
tumnal fruits, but that thofe from which railins, wine, and dry figs are made, 
are not fit to be gathered. .With refped: to pears, apples, pomegranates, 
and all fuch fruits, let it not be confidered as bafe to gather them fecretly* 
But if any one who is lefs than thirty years of age is detected gathering 
them, let him be challiled, but without wounds ; and let not the free-born 
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man fufFer any punifhment for infliding this chaftlfement. Let it likewife 
be lawful for a Granger to partake of thefe fruits in the fame manner as of 
generous autumnal fruits. If any perfon more advanced in years taftes of 
thefe, but does not take them away, let him, in the fame manner as a 
llranger, be permitted to partake of all thefe : but if he is not obedient to 
the law, let him be confidered as one who does not contend for virtue ; — if 
any one gives information of this to the judges of thefe particulars. Again, 
water is the mofi: nutritive of every thing pertaining to gardens, but it is 
cafily corrupted. For neither the earth, the fun, nor the air, which toge- 
ther with water nourifh things germinating from the earth, can be eafily 
corrupted either by medicaments, turnings afide, or thefts : but all fuch 
things as thefe are able to take place refpeding the nature of water ; and on 
this account it requires the afliflance of law. Let this, then, be the law re- 
fpeding it : If any one voluntarily corrupts water belonging to another 
perfon by medicaments, or ditches, or thefts, whether fuch water is fontal 
or colleded, he fhall be taken before thesediles; and, if convided, he fhall 
be punifhed adequately to his offence. With refpecSt to the conveyance of all 
feafonable fruit, let it be lawful for any one who is willing, to carry his own 
fruit any where, fo long as he does not injure any one, or fo long as a gain 
arifes to himfelf triple of the damage which his neighbour has fuftained. 
Let the magiftrates be the infpe6lors of thefe things, and of all fuch inju- 
ries as are either committed by violence or fecretly, againft a perfon him- 
felf, or his property. Let all fuch particulars be laid before the magiftrates, 
if the injury does not exceed three minae ; but if it does, let the cafe be 
brought before the common courts of juftice, and let him who has com- 
mitted the injury be punifhed. But if any magiftrate (hall be found to con- 
demn an accufed perfon unjuftly, let him be confidered as a debtor to the 
injured perfon of twice the lofs which he fuftained. And, in fhort, let the 
unjuft condud of the magiftrates be brought before the common courts of 
juftice by any perfon that is willing. But as there are ten thoufand fmall 
legal inftitutions, according to which puniftiments ought to be inflicted re- 
fpeding the allotments of juftice, citations, and the perfons cited, whether 
the citation ought to be made between two, or between many ; — all fuch 
particulars as thefe muft not be left deftitute of law, nor yet do they feem 
worthy to be noticed by an aged legiflator. Let young men, therefore, give 
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laws refpefling thefc, imitating prior legal iiiftitutions, underftanding fmall 
things from fuch as arc great, and becoming experienced in the neceflary ufe 
of them till every thing fhall appear to be fufficiently eftablifhed. After this, 
caufing thefe inftitutions to be imrnovable, let them be ufed as fuch. 

With refped to other artificers, it is requifite to ad as follows : In the 
firft place, let no citizen labour about artificial works, nor yet a fervant of 
any citizen. For a citizen who preferves the common ornament of the 
city, is engaged in an art which requires long continued exercife, and, at the 
fame time, many difciplincs, and the pofTeflion of it is not to be obtained 
by indolent application. But to labour accurately in two fludies, or two 
arts, nearly furpalfes the ability of human nature. Nor can any one fuffi- 
ciently exercife one art, and at the fame time dired his attention to one who 
exercifes another. This, therefore, ought firfl of all to take place in the 
city, that no one (hall at the fame time be a copperfmith and a builder ; 
and that a builder (hall not attend more to the copperfmith's, than to his own, 
art, under a pretext that, becau(e he has many fervants who work for him, 
he very properly beflows more attention upon them, that greater gain may 
thence accrue to him from his own art : but every arti(l in the city (hall ex- 
ercife one art only, and from this derive his fupport. This law the asdiles 
(hould particularly attend to ; and (hould puni(h with difgrace and infamy 
any one who inclines a citizen to a certain art more than to the fludy of 
virtue, till they have converted the citizen to his right courfe. But, if any 
Granger is found to apply himfelf to two arts, he (hall be puni(hed with 
bonds, fines, and expuHions from the city, and (hall be compelled to exer- 
cife one art alone. With reped to the wages of workmen, and the de- 
(Irudion of works, and the injuries which workmen may either fufFer or 
commit, the sediles (hall judge of thefe as far as to fifty drachms. Offences 
which merit a greater fine than this, (hall be judged according to law in 
the common courts of juftice. There (hall, like wife, be no revenue iii 
the city arifing from the exportation and importation of goods. But, with 
refped to frankincenfe, and other foreign aromatics, from which fumiga- 
tions are made to the Gods, together with purple, and other dyed colours, 
which are not produced in this region, or any other article of foreign im- 
portation, let no one introduce any of thefe, nor yet again export any thing 
which the region neceffarily requires. All thefe particulars mufl be attended 
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to, and taken care of, by the twelve guardians of the laws, five of the elder 
being excepted. With refped to arms, and all warlike inflruments, if there 
fhould be a neceflity of any foreign art, whether relative to plants, or nnetals, 
or bonds, or animals which are fubfervient to war, the care of the importa- 
tion and exportation of thefe mull: be committed to the makers of the hurfe, 
and the generals of the army ; but the guardians of the law mufl: eftablifh 
refpedting thefe becoming and fufficient laws. No vidlualling-houfes fliall 
be fufFered, either in the city or in any part of the region for the fake of ac- 
cumulating wealth. But it appears that the mode eftablilhed by the law of 
the Cretans of diftributing the food which is the produce of the country, is 
a proper one : for a general diftribution into twelve parts is made of the 
whole produce of the land, which alfo is confumed. Every twelfth part of 
barley, wheat, all autumnal fruits, and vendible animals, fhould be triply di- 
vided according to proportion ; 'one part being given to free-born perfons, 
another to the fervants of thefe, and a third part to artificers and Grangers, 
whether fuch flrangers have taken up their refidence in the city through the 
want of neceflary fuflenance, or for the fake of any advantage to the city, 
or any individual in it. This third part, therefore, of all neceflaries*, fhould 
be alone vendible from neceflity; but nothing belonging to the two other 
parts (hould be neceffarily fold. How, therefore, are thefe to be diftributed 
in the moft proper manner ? In the firH: place, it is evident that we (hould 
diftrihute them partly equally, and partly unequally. 

Clin, How do you fay ? 

Guest. It is neceflary that every land fhould produce and nourifli things 
better or worfe than each of thefe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As, therefore, there are three parts, let no more be diflributed 
either to mafl:ers or (laves, or flrangers, but let the diftribution be made to 
all, according to the fame equality of fimihtude. But let each citizen fuice 
he receives two parts, have the power of diftributing both to flaves and free- 
born perfbns, as much, and fuch things, as he pleafes. It is however proper 
that a greater quantity than thefe fhould be diflributed in meafure and 
number, and that a diftribution fhould be made after an account is taken of 
all the animals which derive their nourifhment from the earth. After this, 
it is nee efTary that habitations fhould be feparately affigned them in aa 
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orderly manner. But the following order will be adapted to thini^s of 
this kind. There ought to be twelve llreets in t'lc middle, and one in 
each of the twelve parts; and in each ilreet a forum, and temples of the 
Gods, and of dasmons the attendants of the Gods, fliould be raifed ; and 
whether there are ftatues of certain inhabitants of Magnefia, or of other 
antients whofe memory is preferved, to thefe the honours of anticnt men 
fliould be paid. The temples of Vefla, Jupiter, Minerva, and of hini who 
is the leader of each of the other divinities that prefide over the twelve 
parts, fhould be every where ellabliflied. But firil of all buildings fliould 
be raifed about thefe temples in the highefl: place, as well defended receptacles 
for the guards : but the reft of the region ihould be diftributed for the 
artificers into thirteen parts. And one part of thefe fliall refide in the city, 
this part being diftributed into the twelve parts of the whole city ; but 
another part (hall be circularly diflributcd about the environs of the city. 
In every ilreet artificers fliall refide that are adapted to the purpofes of 
hufbandmen. The governors of the hufbandmen, too, fliall take care of all 
thefe particulars, and of fuch things as each place may require ; and fliall 
provide fuch places as will be moll: advantageous to the hufliandmen. The 
icdiles in like manner fliall take care of the artificers in the city. Things per- 
taining to the forum ought like wife to be taken care of by the pricfecls of the 
markets. After attention to facred things, they fliould be careful, in the firft 
place, that no one ads unjuftly in buying or felling; and, in the next place, they 
fhould punifh every one that deferves punifhment, as being the infpe^lors of 
modclly and infolence. With rcfpe£t to things vendible, they fliould, in the 
firfl place, confider, whether the citizens fell to foreigners in a manner conform- 
able to law. But let the law be this: On the firft day of the month, thofe that 
take care of foreigners fliall exhibit a part of what is to be fold ; viz. in the 
firfl: place a twelfth part of the corn : and foreigners during the fpace of the 
v/hole month fliall buy corn, and flich things as pertain to corn, in the firfl 
market. But on the twelfth day of the month, the felling and buying of 
moifl articles fliall take place through the whole of the month. And on 
the twenty-third day of the month, let fuch animals be fold as may be 
wanted, together with fuch articles as hufbandmen' require, viz. (kins and 
garmciits of every kind, whether knit or woven. But it is necefTary that 
itrangcrr, fliould buy the poirdrions of others. However, let there be no buying 
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or felling of wheat or barley, dillributed into barley-meal, or of any other 
aliment, either among the citizens or their flaves. In the markets of the 
ftfiTngers, a ftranger may fell and exchange to artificers and their flaves, wine 
and food, and in like manner diftributed flefh, which is generally called 
cauponation. A flranger, too, may be permitted to buy every day the whole 
materials of fire, from the infpediors of places, and fell it again to other Grangers, 
for as much as he pleafes, and when he pleafes. Let every other ufeful article 
be fold in the common forum, in fuch places as the guardians of the laws, and 
praefedls of the markets, together with the aediles, (hall appoint. Here let 
money be exchanged for things, and things for money ; no one committino- 
the exchange to another, but performing it by himfelf. However, if any 
on^ thinks proper to commit it to another, whether reftitution is made to him 
or not, he muil be contented, becaufe no notice is taken in the courts of 
juftice of fuch contra(51s. But 'if that which is bought or fold, has been 
bought or fold at a greater or lefs price than the law fixes upon vendible 
commodities, the quantity by which it exceeds the juft price fhall be taken 
an account of in writing by the guardians of the laws, and the contrary fhall 
be expunged. Let the fame things be enjoined refpefting the regiftering of 
the property pofTefleJ by the inhabitants of the city. Let it like wife be law- 
ful for any one to migrate to our city on certain conditions, viz. fo that he 
is (killed in, and exercifes, fome art, and does not continue more than twenty 
years from the day of his being regiftered ; during which time he fhall not 
be forced to pay any tribute for buying and felling, nor be under any reftraint, 
except that of conduding himfelf temperately. But when the twenty years 
are expired, he fhall receive his own property and depart. However, if it 
fhould fo happen during this time, that the city fhould be greatly benefitted 
by him, and he is defirous of continuing longer, or of fettling for life in the 
city, let his requefl be complied with, if agreeable to the inhabitants of the 
city. With refped to the fons of the emigrants that are artifls and fifteen 
years of age, let the time of their continuance in the city commence from 
their fifteenth year, fo that they may flay, if they pleafe, twenty years after 
this period, or longer if agreeable to the inhabitants. But if they choofe to 
leave the city, they may depart after their regifters, which were committed to 
the care of the. magiflrates, are obliterated. 

THE END OF THS EIGHTH BOOK. 
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As judicial affairs are confequent to all the preceding particulars, the 
.difcuffion of them at prefent will be agreeable to the natural order of laws. 
But we have partly (hown what the particulars are refpediing which judg- 
ments ought to take place, viz. refpeding agriculture and the like ; though 
we have not as yet diftin6lly fpokcn of the greateft judgments, and fhowa 
what punifhments they ought to iuflid, and who fhould be the judges. It 
therefore follows that we (hould now fpeak of tbefe. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But it is after a manner bafe that the city which we fay will be 
properly inhabited, and furnifhed with every thing adapted to the ftudy of 
virtue, fhould obferve all fuch laws as we are now about to eftabUfh. For 
to fuppofe that, in fuch a city, a man capable of the greateft iniquity will be 
born, fo that it will be necefTary to give laws by anticipation, and enjoin 
threatenings, if fuch a charadter fhould arife, and this for the fake of pre- 
venting the greateft enormities, and that when they are committed, they 
may be legally punifhed, — to fuppofe this will, as I have faid, be in a certain 
refpecl bafe. Bu,t fince we do not, like the antient legiflators, give laws to he- 
roes the fons of the Gods, thefe legiflators at the fame time being themfelves 
defcended from the Gods, but being ourfelves men, we at prefent give laws 
to thofe that arc horn from the feed of men ; — (ince this is the cafe, we may 
juftly be afraid left any one of our citizens fhould be fo naturally intradlable 
and untamed, as not to be liquefied ;juft as leguminous fubftances, when blafted 
by thunder, cannot be fubdued by dre. The firft law, therefore, which we fhall 
eftabhfh, though it is not agreeable to us to do fo, i^ refpefting facrilege, if any 
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one fhall dare to commit it. Indeed, we neither wifh, nor do we very much 
fear, that a citizen, when properly educated, will ever labour under this dif- 
eale. But the fervants of thefe, ftrangers, and the flaves of Grangers, will 
attempt many things of this kind ; for the fake of which efpccially, and 
at the fame time fearing for all the imbecility of human nature, I fhall fpeak 
about the law of facrilege, and all other fuch particulars as are either dif- 
ficult to be cured or entirely incurable. The preface, however, to thefe par- 
ticulars, according to what has been formerly affejited to, ouo-ht to be as 
fhort as pofTible. Some one, therefore, may thus addrefs him who is ex- 
cited by a vicious defire both day and night to plunder temples, mingling at 
the fame time admonitions with his fpeech : O wonderful man, neither a 
human nor a divine evil moves and excites you now to fiicrilege, but a certain 
execrable fury, ariiing in men from antient and unpurified offences, which 
you ought to dread with all your might. Learn, then, what this dread is. 
When any fuch opinion attacks you, betake yourfelf to expiations, betake 
yourfelf, in a fuppliant manner, to the temples of thofe Gods that avert 
evils from mankind ; and betake yourfelf to an affociation with good men. 
Among thefe partly hear, and endeavour yourfelf to fay, that every man 
ought to honour things beautiful and juft. But fly without turniijg back 
from an affociation with the vicious. And if, in confequence of your a6ling 
in this manner, the diieafe cea/es, you have done well ; but if not, confider- 
ing that in this cafe it is better to die, liberate yourfelf from life. Since, 
therefore, we have fung thefe exordia to thofe whofe thoughts lead them to 
deeds impious and deflrudlive to the city, it is proper to difmifs him in 
filence who is obedient to the law : but to him who will not be perfuadcd, 
it is neceffary, after the preface, to fing in a higher flrain. He, then, who 
is dete(51ed in the a6l of facrilege, if he is either a flave or a flranger, fhall 
have his calamity written in his face and hands, and after he has received as 
many laflies witii a whip as the judges fnall think proper, he ihall be driven 
naked beyond the borders of the region. For, perhaps, being brought to 
his right mind by this punifliment, he will become a better man. For no 
punifhment fubfifting according to law is infiided with an evil intention. But 
one of two things is nearly always efFedted : for he who fuffers punifhment 
either becomes better or lefs depraved. If, however, a citizen fhall at any 
time appear to have perpetrated any thing of this kind, or fome mighty and 
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arcane crime towards the Gods, or his parents, or his country, the judge 
ihall pronounce fuch an one to be incurable, in confequence of confidering, 
that though he has been well nourished and difciplined from his childhood, 
yet he has not abftained from the greatefl vices. But death to fuch a man 
is the leafl of evils. Such an one, therefore, that others may be benefited by 
his example, being fligmatized with Infamy, and expelled beyond the bound- 
aries of the region, fhall there be put to death. But let his children and 
race be honoured and praifed, if they avoid his manners, as thofe that 
bravely fly from evil to good. It will not, however, be proper that the 
riches of any fuch perfon fhould become public property, in a polity in which 
the fame and equal allotments ought to be perpetually preferved. But when 
any one perpetrates fuch things as are to be punifhed with a fine, he fhall be 
fined as much as he pofTerfes above his allotted portion, but the lot itfelf fhall 
remain entire. The guardians of the laws, however, confidering this affair ac- 
curately from written accounts, fhould always give a clear flatement of it to the 
judges, that no one may be deprived of his allotments through want of money. 
If any one fhould appear to dcCerve a greater fine, and no one of his friends 
is willing to be bound for him, and procure his liberty, fuch an one fhall be 
punifhed with lafling and apparent bonds, and with certain reproaches. But 
let no one offence ever by any means pafs unpunifhed, nor any fugitive ; but 
let him either be puniflicd with death, or bonds, or flripes, or certain fqualid 
feats, or with ftanding, or being exhibited in temples at the extremity of 
the region, or by fines, in the manner we have before mentioned. Let the 
guardians of the laws too be eflablifhed the judges of death ; and let the be(^ 
among them be chofcn for this purpofe, who in the preceding year had a6led 
in the capacity of magiflrates. But the citations and accufations of thefp, 
and fuch like particulars, together with the manner in which they ought to 
take place, fhould be attended to by junior legiflators. The manner, how- 
ever, in which fulfragcs ought to be condu6led, it is our bufinefs to deter- 
mine. Let them, therefore, be given openly. But, prior to thi.-,, let the 
judge fit before the accufcr and defendant, and as near to them as pofFible, 
in a grave and dignified manner. Let all the citizens too that are at leifure, 
diligently attend as the hearers of fuch caufes. And, in the firfl place, let 
the accufer fpeak, and afterwards the defendant. After this, let the fenior 
judge diligently and fufficicntly examine what was faid : and, after the elder 
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judge, all the other judges in order ought to confider what is worthy of dif- 
cufTioii in the fpeeches of the accufer and defendant. But he who does not 
think there is any thing worthy of difcuflion in either of the fpeeches, 
fhould refer the inveftigation of it to another. And, laftly, fuch things as 
fliall appear to be well faid, being committed to writing, and figned by all 
the judges, iliall be placed in the temple of Vefta. And again, aflembling 
the next day into the fame place, they fhall in a fimilar manner examine 
and judge, and put their fignatures to what fliall appear to have been well 
/aid. When this has been thrice accomplifhed, and the proofs and witneiTes 
have been fufficiently examined, each judge bearing in his hand a facred 
pebble, and fwearing before Vefta that he has judged to the utmoll: of his 
ability juftly and truly, a judgment of this kind fhall be thus brought to a 
concJufion. 

After crimes refpeding the Gods, it is requifite to fpeak of thofe which 
pertain to the difTolution of a polity. He, therefore, who fubjeds govern- 
ment to the power of- a man, enflaves the Jaws, makes the city fubfervient 
to fadious focieties, and, accomplifhing all this by force, excites illegal fedi- 
tions. It is proper to confider a charader of this kind as the greateft of all 
enemies to the whole city. But he who, though he is not the author of any 
thing of this kind, yet poflefles the greateft authority in the city, but takes 
no notice of thefe con/piracies, or if he does notice them, through timidity, 
fufFers his injured country to be unrevenged, — a citizen of this kind ought 
to be confidered as the fecond in wickednefs. Every man who is of the 
fmalleft utility in a city fhould inform the judges of thefe particulars, and 
bring him to judgment who endeavours by ftratagem to produce a vi- 
olent and illegal mutation of the poHty. But let the fame judges give 
fentence in thefe cafes as decided in facrilege ; and let the whole procefs be 
conduiSted in a fimilar manner. Let the fufFrage too which vanquishes in 
multitude, be the fentence of death. And, in fhort, let not the difgrace and 
punifhment of the father attend the children, unlefs the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, of fome one in fucceflion, have deferved death. 
Thefe, with their poffeflions, except as much as pertains to the lot, fhall be 
fent to their antient paternal city. But as to thofe citizens who (hall hap- 
pen to have more children than one, and thefe not lefs than ten years of 
age, ten out of their number muft be chofen by lot, which the father, or 
^ paternal 
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•paternal or maternal grandfather, fhall approve ; and after they are chofcn, 
their names niuft be fcnt to Delphi. Then, with a better fortune, the pof- 
feflions and habitation afligned by lot Hiall be reflored to him whom the 
Delphic God approves. 

Clin. And very properly {o. 

Guest. Let there be yet a third common law, refpe61Ing judges, and the 
mode of judgment, againft thofe that are accufed of treafon. In a fimilar 
manner let there be one law rcfpeding the abiding of children in, and 
their egreffion from, their country ; juft as we inftitutcd one rerpe61:ing the 
betrayer of his country, the man who commits facrilege, and he who by 
violence deflroys the laws of the city. With refpe6t to theft too, whether 
in great or fmall matters, let one law, and one punifliment, be ordained for 
every kind of theft. For, when any one is condemned for thieving, if his 
own pofleffions, befides his allotted portion, are fufficient, he (hall make a 
twofold reflitution : and if he does not, he fhall be fettered till he has 
either paid the appoiiited fum, or perfuaded him to whom he is indebted to 
excufe him from paying it. But if any one is convicled of public theft, he 
fhall then be freed from his bonds, when he has either perfuaded the city, 
or made a twofold reflitntion. 

Clin. How is it that we fay, O gueH", there is no difference whether the 

theft is fmall or great, and whether it is from facred or not facred places, 

and fuch other difTimilitudes as fubfifl about the whole of thieving? For, 

fmce thefts are various, the legidator ought to attend to their varieties, and 

noinflidt fimilar punifhments on diffimilar offences. 

Guest. You mofl excellently rcpulfe me, O Clinias, who am, as it 
were, hurrying along, and you likewife recall into my memory what I have 
formerly thought, that the particulars refpedting the eflabli(liment of laws 
have never been by any means properly determined. 

Clin. But how, again, do we fay this ? 

Guest. We did not adopt a bad image when we faid, that alj thofe of the 
prefent day that fubmitted to laws were fimilar to thofe flaves who are 
cured by flaves. For it is well to know this, that if at any time one of 
thofe phyficians who meddle with the medical art from experience alone, 
without reafon, fhould meet with a free-born phyfician difcourfing with a 
free-born patient, and very nearly philofophifing, by invefligating in a ra- 
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tional manner the beginning of his difeafe, and afterwards difcourfin<y about 
all the nature of bodies, he would readily and vehemently laugh, and would 
addrefs the free-born phyficlan in language not at all different from what is 
generally ufed towards moft phyficians. For he would fay to him, O flupid 
fellow, you do not cure the fick man, but you difcipline him as if he 
wanted to become a phyfician, and not to be well. 

Clin. And would he not fpeak properly by fpeakuig in this manner? 

Guest. And may it not alfo be very properly objeded againft us, that 
whoever difcufles laws in the manner we do at prefent, difciplines the citi- 
zens, but does not give them laws ? 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But at prefent a fortunate circumftance happens to us. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. That there is no neceffity for us to eflablifh laws, but that, enter- 
ing voluntarily on the buiinefs of legiflation, we have endeavoured to per- 
ceive in every polity what is beft and moft neceffary, and after what 
manner it might take place. And now, as it feems, it is permitted us if 
we pleafe to confider what is heft, or, if we had rather, what is moft ne- 
cefTary, refpeding laws. We may choofe, therefore, whichever is moft 
agreeable to us. 

Clin. We propofe, O gueft, a ridiculous choice, and we manifeftly be- 
come fimilar to thofe legiflators who are compelled by a certain mighty 
neceffity to give laws immediately, and are not permitted to defer this till 
tomorrow. But it is lawful for us to fpeak through divine affiftance, juft as 
it is permitted thofe who gather ftones, or any other materials of a building, 
to colled abundantly, and at leifure, fuch things as are adapted to the 
future building. Like builders, therefore, who do not raife ftrudlurcs from 
neceffity, but at leifure, let us lay down fome things, and join together others, 
fo that it may be rightly faid that fome things pertaining to the laws are 
placed as foundations, and that other particulars are raifed on them as foun- 
dations. 

Guest. For thus indeed, O Clinias, our fynopfis of laws will be more 
natural. But, by the Gods, let us confider this rcfped^ing legiflators. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That there are writings and written difcourfes in cities refpeding 
4 a variety 
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a variety of particulars, and that there are writings and difcourfes of the 
legiilator. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, (hall we dired our attention to the writings 
of poets and others ; writings which, whether in verfe or in profe, are com- 
pofed refpc6ling the mode of conducl in life ; but by no means apply our- 
felves to the writings of legiflators ? Or fhall we dired our attention to 
thefe beyond all others ? 

Clin. To thefe far beyond others. 

Guest. But will it not be neceffary that the legiflator fhould only confult 
writings refpeding things beautiful, good, and juft, and that he (hould teach 
what is the nature of thefe, and how they (hould be fludied by thofe that 
intend to be happy ? 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But it is (hameful that Homer, Tyrtiisus, and other poets, fliould 
have written more beautifully refpeding life and the ftudies of men than 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other legiflators. Or, is it not proper that writings, 
refpeding laws (hould be by far the mod: beautiful and bed: of all writings 
in a city : but that other writings (hould be confonant to thefe ; or, if they 
are difcordant, that they (hould be treated with ridicule ? We ought, there- 
fore, to conceive, that laws (hould be fo written for cities that the Ico-if- 
lator in compofuig them (liall appear to have afTumed the perfon of a father 
and mother, and the writings themfelves ought to be full of benevolence 
and prudence, and not like thofe of a tyrant and defpot, commandhig, 
threatening, and written on walls. Let us confider, therefore, whether we 
(hould endeavour to fpeak in this manner refpeding laws, whether we are 
able or not. Let us, however, attempt it with alacrity, and, proceeding in 
this way, patiently endure whatever difficulties we may have to encounter. 
And may our journey be profperous ! which it will be if Divinity pleafes. 
Clin. You fpeak well. Let us, therefore, do as you fay. 
Guest. In the firfh place, then, let us accurately confider, as we began 
to do, refpeding facrilege, every kind of theft, and all injuries. And let 
us not be indignant if, while delivering laws in an intermediate manner, 
we eftablifh fome things, and deliberate about others. For we are becom- 
ing to be legiflators, but are not yet, though, perhaps, we foon (hall be. But 
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if it is agreeable to you, a§ I have faid, to confider refpefting the particulars 
I have mentioned, let us coufider them. 
Clin. By all means. 

Guest. However, refpeding all beautiful and juft things, we fhould en- 
deavour to confider this, in what manner we now accord, or diflent from 
ourfelves : for we acknowledge that we delire, though we may not be able, 
to excel moft others. 

Clin. What kind of dilagreements among ourfelves do you fpeak of? 
Guest. I will endeavour to inform you. Wilh refpe6l tojuftice entirely, 
juft men, things, and adiions, we all of us, in a manner, agree that all thefe 
are beautiful. So that, if any one fhould ftrenuoufly affirm that juft men, 
through the habit of juftice, are all-beautiful, though they ftiould be de- 
formed in body, there is fcarcely any one who by thus fpeaking would be 
conlidered as fpeaking in a diforderly manner. Is not this true ? 
Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But let us fee whether all fuch things as partake of juftice are 
beautiful : for all our paflions are nearly equal to our a6lions, 
Clin. How fo? 

Guest, Whatever a£tion is juft, fo far as it participates of the juft, fo far 
alfo it nearly participates of the beautiful, 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If a pafTion, therefore, which participates of the juft, is acknow- 
ledged by us to be beautiful on this acccount, our difcourfe by fuch an afler- 
tiou would not be rendered diflbnant. 
Clin. True. 

Guest. But if we fliould agree that a pafTion is juft, but at the fame time 
bafe, the juft and the beautiful would be diflbnant, in confequence of affert- 
ing that juft thuigs are moft bafe. 
Clin. How is this ? 

GuEsr. It is not at all difficult to underftand. For the laws which a little 
before have been eftablifhed by us, appear to announce things perfe6fly con- 
trary to the prefent affertions. 
Clin. After what manner ? 

Guest. We eftablifhed it as juft, that he who committed facrilege fhould 
die ; and likewife the enemy of well-eftablifhed laws ; and, as we were 
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about to eftablifli many other laws of this kind, we defifted^on perceiving 
that thefc were paflions infinite both in multitude and magnitude : and that 
they were the moft juil:, but at the fame time the moft bafe, of all the 
paflions. Do not things juft and beautiful after this manner appear at one 
time to be the fame, and at another to be moft contrary ? 

Clin. They do appear fo. 

Guest. By the multitude, therefore, things beautiful and juft, which are 
fo difTonant with each other, are denominated things feparate. 

Clin. It appears fo, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us therefore again, O Clinias, fee how we accord with our- 
felves refpeding thefc things. 

Clin. What concord and what particulars are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. I think it has clearly been fhown by me in the foregoing diC- 
courfe. 

Clin. How? 

Guest. However, if it has not been already fhown by me, yet conlider 
me as now fpeaking about it. 

Clin. After what manner ? 

Guest. That all vicious men are in all things involuntarily vicious ; and 
that, if this is the cafe, this alfo muft neceffarily follow. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That the unjuft is a vicious man ; and that the vicious man is 
hi voluntarily fuch. But the voluntary can by no means be done in an in- 
voluntary manner. He, therefore, who a'^s unjuftly, will appear to a61 fo 
in an involuntary manner to him who confiders injuftice as a thing involun- 
tary. This alfo too is now acknowledged by me. For I have agreed, that all 
men a6l unjuftly involuntarily, though fome one, for the fake of contention 
or ambition, may fay that unjuft men are involuntarily unjuft, but yet 
many ad unjuftly voluntarily. This, however, is not my aftertion. After 
what manner, then, ftiall I accord with my own aftertions, if any one,. 
O Clinias and Megillus, ftiould thus interrogate me? If thele things are fo, 
O gueft, what would you advife us rcfpedling the city of the Magnefians ? 
Shall we give laws to them, or not ? 1 fay, undoubtedly. Do you diftin- 
guifh injuries then by the voluntary and involuntary ? And do you ordain 
greater punifhments for voluntary offences and injuries, than for fuch as are 

involuntary ? 
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involuntary ? Or do you punifh all offences equally, as confiderino- that no 
injuries are voluntarily committed ? 

Clin. You fpeak properly, O guefl. But what ufe fhall we make of 
what has now been faid ? 

Guest. You interrogate well. In the iirft place, then, we fhall ufe what 
has been faid for the following purpofe. 

Clin. What purpofe ? 

Guest. Let us call to mind that it was well faid by us above, that ther» 
is great confufion and diflbnance among us refpeding things juft. Refuming 
this, therefore, we again aik ourfelves whether, fmce we have neither folved 
the doubt about thefe things, nor defined what is their difference, though in 
all cities, by all legiflators that have ever exifted, voluntary and involuntary 
injuries are confidered as forming two fpecies of injuries, and laws are efta- 
blifhed conformable to this opinion, — whether, therefore, fince this is the 
cafe, ought we to difmifs what we have now advanced, after we have 
afferted that it is, as it were, divinely faid, without offering any arguments 
to (how the reditudc of fuch affertions ? Certainly not. But it is in a 
manner neceffary, that before we eflablifh laws we fhould evince that thefe 
two things have a fubfi{l:ence, and what is the difference between them ; 
that, when any one eflablifhes a punifhment for either, every one may un-a 
derftand, and be able to judge, whether it is eflabhfhed in a becoming man- 
ner, or not. 

Clin. You appear to us, O guefl, to fpeak well. For it is fit we fhould 
do one of two things, viz. either not fay that all unjuft anions are invo- 
luntary, orfirfl: of all evince by defining that this is properly afferted. 

Guest. One of thefe two things, therefore, I can by no means endure, 
1 mean the denying that I think it is fo, (for this would neither be legal nor 
holy). But after what manner thefe are two, if they by no means differ 
with refped to voluntary and involuntary, but with refpedt to fomething 
elfe, we fhould endeavour to evince. 

Clin. By all means, O guefl: for we cannot otherwife underftand the 
nature of thefe. 

Guest. Let it be fo. Do not, therefore, many damages take place 
among citizens in their communications and affociations with each other, in 
which the voluntary and involuntary abound ? 

Clin. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, does any one, confidering all damages as 
injuries, think, in confequence of this, that they are attended with twofold 
injuries, one kind being voluntary, and the other involuntary ? For the invo- 
luntary damages of all men are neither in number, nor magnitude, lefs than 
the voluntary. But confider whether I fay any thing to the purpofe, or not. 
For, do I not fay, O Clinias and Megillus, that when fome one unwillingly 
hurts another, he a61s unjuftly, but involuntarily injures one who is un- 
willing to be injured? And do I legally eftablifh this as an involuntary in- 
jury ? Indeed I do not at all confider a damage of this kind as an injury, 
whether it is of a greater or lefs magnitude. But we often fay that he who 
affifts another in an improper manner ads unjuflly, if his afliftance is not 
victorious. For, my friends, it is not proper, neither if any one imparts 
any thing, nor if, on the contrary, he takes any thing away, to call fuch an 
a61ion fimply juft or unjufl: : but the legiflator fhould confider whether he 
who benefits, or is the caufe of detriment to another, is endued with worthy- 
manners, and employed thofe manners juftly. And he fhould look to thefe 
two things, viz. injuflice, and detriment. He fhould likewife, as much as 
pof^ible, legally indemnify the perfon that has fuftained a damage, re (lore 
what has been lofl, raife what has fallen, and repair the ravages of death 
and wounds. Laflly, he fhould always endeavour that the difcords arifing 
from damages may, by means of the laws, terminate in friendfhip. 

Clin. Thefe things are well fald. 

Guest. Unjufl damages, therefore, and emoluments, if any one happens 
to derive emolument from injuring another, ought to be cured, if they are 
fuch as are capable of being cured, as difeafcs Inherent in the foul. But it 
is requifite to fay, that the cure of injuftlce verges to this. 

Clin. To what ? 

Guest. That the law may difcipline every one who does an injury, whe- 
ther it be great or fmall, and may entirely compel him, either that he fhall 
never afterwards dare to do the like voluntarily, or by far lefs frequently^ 
through the dread of the confcquent punifhment. In whatever manner any 
one may accomplifh this, whether by works or words, pleafure or pain, 
honour or infamy, fncs or gifts, fo as that men may either love, or at leafl 
not hate, the nature of juflice, but may hate injuflice,— this is the bufinefs of 
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the moft beautiful laws. But thofe whom the legiflator perceives to be in- 
curable with refpea to thefe particulars, he fhonld punifli in the extreme, 
as knowing that death is better than life to all fuch as thefe; and that when 
they are liberated from life they will doubly benefit others. For they will 
ierve as a warning toothers not toad unjudly, and the city, by their death, 
will be freed from bad men. On this account /*/ will be necejfary for the 
legiflator to Jiunijh incurable offences with deaths ^2^/ by no means o« any 
other account, 

Clin, Thefe things appear to have been fpoken by you in a very fufficient 
manner ; but we fhould gladly hear you relating ftill more clearly the differ- 
ence between injuflice and detriment. 

Guest. I fhall endeavour, therefore, to do and fay as you requefl me. 
For it is evident that you have both faid to, and heard from, each other thus 
much refpeding the foul, that* anger naturally refiding in it, whether as a 
certain paflion, or a certain part, and behig contentious and invincible, fub- 
verts many things through irrational violence. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Befides this, too, we do not call pleafure the fame as anger, but 
we fay that it pofTeffes dominion from a contrary power, and that it per- 
fuades us, with a violent deception, to do whatever it pleafes. 

Clin, And very much fo. 

Guest. He, likewifc, who fays that ignorance is the third caufe of 
crimes will not be deceived. But he will be a better legiflator who gives 
this a twofold divifion : confidering one kind as fimple, and the caufe of 
jight offences ; but the other twofold, when any one is void of difcipline, 
not only from being detained by ignorance, but by an opinion of wifdom, fo 
as to think that he has a perfed knowledge about things of which he is en- 
tirely ignorant. Things of this kind, therefore, when followed by power 
and ftrength, are to be cflabliflied as the caufes of mighty and ruflic crimes ; 
but when followed by imbecility, as in this cafe they become the crimes of 
children and old men, they are to be conlidered as crimes, and laws are to 
be eflablifhed for thofe that commit them ; but, at the fame time, they 
ihould be reckoned the mildefl of all crimes, and as deferving the mort 
abundant indulgence. 

Clin. You fpcak rcafonably. 

^ Guest 
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Guest. We nearly, therefore, all of us fpeak of pleafure and anger, as 
things to which fome of us are fuperior, and by which others of us are van- 
quifhed : and this is truly the cafe. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we never have at any time heard that one of us is fuperio! 
to io-norance, and another vanquifhed by it. 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. But we fay that all thefe allure us to their will, and often, at the 
fame time, draw us to things contrary. 

Clin. Often, indeed. 

Guest. But I will now explain to you clearly what I call the juft and the 
unjuft, without any variety of diftindion. P'or I entirely denominate 
injuftice to be the tyranny of anger, fear, pleafure, and pain, envy and 
defire in the foul, whether fuch a tyrant injures any one, or not. But the 
opinion of that which is beft, whether it is the conception of cities, or of 
certain private individuals, if, pofTcfling dominion in the foul, it adorns the 
whole man, though it may in a certain refped lead him into error, — this I 
denominate juftice, and call every thing which is performed from this 
opinion, juft. And I further add, that the whole life of thofe who are 
obedient to a principle of this kind will be moft excellent. But a damage 
of this nature is confidered by the multitude as involuntary injuftice. How- 
ever, our bufinefs at prefent is not a contention about names. But (inee 
we have evinced that there are three fpecies of crimes, let us, in the firfl 
place, ftill more diligently recall thefe into our memory. Of pain, there- 
fore, which we denominate anger and fear, there is one fpecies for us. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But of pleafure and defires there is a fecond fpecies ; a third of 
hopes and a defire of true opinion about that which is beft. This third 
fpecies being divided into two parts, five fpecies will be produced, for which 
laws are to be eftablifhed, differing from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are thefe ? 

Guest. The one, every thing which is performed through violent and accord- 
ing adions ; the other, which t^kes place with darknefs and deception in a fecret 
manner. And fometimcs adions arc attended with both thefe ; which, if they 
are treated in a proper manner, ought to be reftrained by the feveVeftlaws.* 
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Clin. It is jufl they fhould. 

Guest. But let us now return whence we have digrefled, and finifli the 
eftablifiiment of laws. The particulars then which we propofed to difcufs 
were refpe6ling facrilege, betrayers of their country, and thofe who corrupted 
the laws, by difTolving the polity governed by thofe laws. Some one may 
perhaps commit one or other of thefe through infanity, difeafe, exceflive old 
age, or youthfulnefs, which laft does not in any refped differ from the other 
caufes which we have enumerated. If it fhall appear that any cine thus 
afFeded has perpetrated one of thefe crimes, when the judges are chofen, 
and the crime is divulged, either by the guilty perfon or the infpedor of the 
deed, he fhall be judged to have adted contrary to law ; and he fhall be 
entirely fined a (imple fine for the injury which he has committed. But 
let him be exempt from other punlfhments, unlefs, having committed man- 
flaughter, his hands are not purls from murder : for, in this cafe, departing 
to another country, he fhall be exiled for a year. If he returns before 
the time prefcribed by the law, or fhall be deteded within the borders of 
the country, he fhall be imprifoned for two years in the public gaol by the 
guardians of the laws, but liberated from his bonds after this period. How- 
ever, as we began wi'th murder, let us endeavour to eflablifh laws con- 
fummately for every fpecies of it. And, in the firfl place, let us fpeak 
concerning violent and involuntary homicide. If any one, therefore, in a 
contefl, and public gymnaflic exercifes, fhall involuntarily flay his friend, 
whether his death happens immediately, or fome time after, from the wounds 
which he has received ; or, if a man kills his friend in battle in a fimilar 
manner, or in warlike exercifes infticuted by the magiflrates, whether with 
naked bodies, or with certain arms in imitation of warlike exercifes, — in all 
thefe cafes let him be purified according to the law about thefe particulars 
received from Delphi. But let all phyficians who, in endeavouring to cure, 
have unwillingly been the death of any one, be confidered as pure according 
to law. If any one with his own hand unwillingly flays another, whether 
with his own naked body, or with an inflrument or dart, or from ad- 
miniflering drink or food, or by the hurling of fire, or tempefl:, or the pri- 
vation of breath, whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be entirely confidered as one that flays with 
his own hand, and fufFer the follov^^ing punifhments : If he kills a flave 
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belonging to another perfon, thinking that it is his own, he fhall indem- 
nify the mafter of the dead flave, or be fined the double of the worth of Inch 
flave : but his worth fhall be deternnined by the judges. The homicide, too, in 
this cafe fhall ufe gceater and more numerous purifications than thofe who 
commit murder in gymnaflic exercifes ; and the proper interpreters of thefe 
things fhall be thole whom the Delphic God approves. But if any one kills 
his own flave, when he is purified according to law, let him be liberated from 
murder. If any one involuntarily flays a free-born perfon, let him be puri- 
fied with the fame purifications as he who cuts off a flave. And let him not 
defpife one of the antient fayings. For it is faid, that a free-born perfon 
who is violently put to death, will foon after his death be angry with his 
murderer ; and being filled with fear and terror through his violent difTolu- 
tion, and perceiving the perfon that flew him living after his ufual manner, 
he will terrify, and, being diflurbed himfelf, diflurb with all his might his 
murderer and his a6tions, memory at the fame time contributing to oppofe 
him. On this account, it is requifite that a homicide fhould be exiled from 
every part of his country for a whole year. But, if it is a flranger who is 
flain, the homicide fhall be expelled from the country of the flranger for 
the fame length of time. And if any one is willingly obedient to this law, 
he who is the nearefl relation of the deceafed, and who was an infpedor of 
all the particulars relative to the murder, fhall pardon the homicide ; with 
whom if he is entirely reconciled, it will be perfectly fufficienh But with 
refped to him who is not obedient to this law, and who, in the firfl: place, 
being unpurified, dares to go to the temples of the Gods, and facrifice ; and, 
in the next place, is unwilling to be exiled for the above-mentioned time, 
fuch a one the neareft relative of the deceafed fhall accufe to the judges, 
and he fliall fqfFer double the punifhments which are due to the^^ crime. If 
the nearefl relative of the deceafed does not call him to an account, the de- 
filement, as it were, revolving on fuch a one, or, in other words, the flain 
perfon dire6ling his anger towards him, he fhall be accufed by any one that 
pleafes, and fhall be compelled by law to leave his country for five years. 
But if a flranger involuntarily flays a flranger in the city, whoever is willing 
fhall accufe him by the fame laws. If an inhabitant flays a flranger, he 
fliall be exiled for one year. And, univerfally, if a flranger flays a flranger, 
who is an inhabitant and a citizen, befides his purification he fhall be 
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baniflied for the whole of his life from the country in which laws of this kind 
have dominion. And if he returns illegally, the guardians of the laws 
fhall punilh him with death ; and his property, if he has any, (hall be given 
to the neareft relation of the deceafed. However, if any one involuntarily 
returns before the Umited time, being driven on the coaft by a ftorm at fca, 
in this cafe, let him fix a tent on the fhore, fo that his feet may touch the 
water, and watch for a fit opportunity of failing. But, if he fhould be for- 
cibly brought into the city by any one, let him be liberated by the firft ma- 
giftrate he may meet with, and fcnt back with fafety into exile. Again, if 
any one with his own hand (liall flay a free-born perfon, being incited by anger 
to the deed, a thing of this kind ought, in the firft place, to receive a two- 
fold diftindlon. For he commits murder through anger, who fuddenly 
and unintentionally kills a man by blows, or any other fuch hke means, fo 
that immediately after the impulfe penitence follows the deed. And he like- 
wife murders another in anger, who having been previoufly defamed by igno- 
minious words or deeds, and, endeavouring to be avenged, afterwards 
voluntarily flays the perfon by whom he has been injured, and is not penitent 
for the deed. Murder, therefore, as it appears, muft receive a twofold dif. 
tribution ; and both of them nearly are produced by anger. But they may 
mofl: juftly be faid to fubfift between the voluntary and the involuntary. In 
reality, indeed, they are but images of the voluntary and involuntary. For, 
he who retains his anger, and does not immediately and fuddenly, but with 
flratagem, at fome difl:ance of time, avenge himfelf, is fimilar to one who 
murders voluntarily. But he who does not conceal his anger, but immediately 
follows its impulfe without premeditation, is fimilar to one who murders in- 
voluntarily. However, he is not altogether involuntary, but an image of 
one that a61s involuntarily. On this account, it is difficult to determine re- 
ipeding murders committed through anger, whether they fliould be efl:a- 
bliflied by law as voluntary or involuntary a6tions. The befl: and the trucft 
method, therefore, that can be adopted is, to confider both thefe kinds of 
murder as images, and to divide them apart from each other, fo as to clafs 
the one under premeditated, and the other under unpremeditated adions. 
Severer punifliments, therefore, are to be ordained for thofe that commit 
murder through anger, with premeditation ; but milder punifliments for 
thole that murder without dehberation, and fuddenly, For, that which is 
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fimilar to a greater evil (hould receive a greater punishment, but that which 
is fimilar to a lefTer evil, a lefler punifhment. Let it, therefore, be thus efta- 
blifhed by our laws. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. But again returning to the fubjed we fay, that if any one wath 
his own hand flays a free-born perfon, but was incited to the deed by a cer- 
tain anger, without premeditation, in other refpeds let him fufFer the fame 
punifhment as it is proper he ihould fufFer who kills a man without anger ; 
but let him, from neceffity, be exiled for two years, as a punifhment for his 
anger. But he who commits -murder through anger, but with deliberation, 
fliall be punifhed in other refpeds in the fame manner as the former cha- 
rader ; but he fhall be banifhed for three years inftead of two, that his anger, 
which is greater, may be punifhed for a longer time. And let this be the 
univerfal eflablifhment refpedling thefe particulars. For it is difficult to 
give laws about fuch things with accuracy. For, fometimes, murder of this 
kind, which is confidered by the law as of a more atrocious, will prove to 
be of a milder, nature ; and fometimes that which is of a milder, will be 
confidered as of a more atrocious, nature ; according as the murder is com- 
mitted in a more favage or a more gentle manner. But, for the moft part 
they will happen agreeably to the above-mentioned mode. Of all thefe 
particulars, therefore, the guardians of the laws fhould be iufpedtors. When 
the time of the banifhmcnt of thefe offenders is expired, the guardians of 
the laws mufl fend twelve judges to the boundaries of the region, for the 
purpolc of confidering, in a fl:ill clearer manner, the adions of the exiles 
during this time ; and that they may determine in a proper manner refped- 
ing their modefly and reception. But the exiles (hall acquiefce in the judg- 
ment of thefe magiflrates. And if again, on returning from banifhmcnt, 
any one of thefe, being impelled by anger, fhall commit tjie fame offence, 
he fhall be perpetually banifhed : and if he returns from his exile, he fhall be 
punifhed in the fame manner as a flranger for returning from exile. Let 
him who kills h;s flave purify himfelf. But if he kills the flave of another 
perfon in anger, let him pay to the mailer of the flave double the worth of 
his lols. If any homicide is not obedient to the laws refpeding murder, but,, 
while he is unpurified, defiles by his prefence the forum, gymnafia, and 
other facred places, — whoever is willing may bring before a court of judg- 
ment 
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ment both the homicide, and the relation of the deceafed who has negle6^ed 
to avenge the dead, and compel him to pay a double fine, and fuffer in other 
refpedts a double puniihment. And let the offending party confider the fine 
as legal. If a (lave kills his mafter in anger, the kindred of the deceafed 
fhall be allowed to flay the homicide in whatever manner they pleafe, and 
fhall be pure from murder, fo long as they do not by any means prelerve the 
life of the (lave. But if a flave does not kill his own mafter, but fome other 
free-born perfon, in anger, he fhall be given up by his mafler to the kindred of 
the deceafed, who fhall, from neceflity, put him to death in whatever manner 
they pleafe. If a father or mother fhall in anger flay a fon or daughter, by 
blows, or any other violent manner (a thing which will happen, though 
but rarely), let them be purified after the fame manner as other homicides, 
and be exiled for three years. And afler they return from exile, the huf- 
band fliall be divorced from th6 wife, and the wife from the hufband : and 
they fhall never afterwards beget children together, nor fhall either of thefe 
dwell together with him whofe fon or brother either of them flew, nor 
communicate with him in lacred rites. But he who is impious with refpedl 
to thefe things, and does not obey thefe laws, fliall be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a man flays his wife, or a 
wife her hufband, in anger, they fhall be purified in a fimilar manner with 
other homicides, and fhall be exiled for three years. But, on returning from 
exile, let not either of them be permitted to join with their children in 
facred rites, nor ever eat at the fame table with them. And, if either the 
father or the child is difobedient to this law, let them be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a brother flays either a 
brother or a filler, or fifter a brother or a After, in anger, let them be pu- 
rified and exiled in the fame manner as parents that flay their children ; and, 
on their return from exile, let them not eat at the fame table, or join in 
facred rites, with thofe whom they have deprived of brothers, or fifters, or 
fons. And if any one is difobedient to this law, he fhall with juftice be 
obnoxious to the charge of impiety. If any one, through incontinent anger, 
is fo enraged with his parents as to dare to flay one of them in his infane 
fury, — if the dying parent, before he expires, fhall voluntarily abfolve his 
murderer from the deed, then, being purified in the fame manner as thofe who 
commit murder voluntarily, and performing fuch other things as they per- 
form. 
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form, let him be confidered as pure. But if the dying parent does not ab- 
folve him, let him be obnoxious to many laws. For he muft be fubje6l to 
the extreme punifhments of whipping, and, in a fimilar manner, of impiety 
and facrilege, becaufe he has expelled the foul of his begetter. So that, if it 
were pofTible that a man could die frequently, it would be moft juft that a 
parricide or matricide fhould fuffer many deaths. For, how is it pofTible that 
he who is not permitted by any law to deftroy his parents, who led forth 
his nature into light, even though he fliould find that he was going to be fldn 
by them, but is enjoined by the legiflator to endure all things rather than 
perpetrate a deed of this kind, — how is it pofiible, I fay, that fuch a one can 
in any other way be properly punifhed ? Let death, therefore, be ordained 
as the punifhment of him who in anger flays either his father or mother. 
But if a brother flays a brother' in his own defence, being attacked by him,^ 
through fedition taking place between them, or any other fuch means, let 
him be pure in the fame manner as one who flays an enemy. And if a 
citizen flays a cit-izen, or a flranger a fl:ranger, in his own defence, let him be 
fimilarly pure ; as, likewife, if, in defending himfelf, a citizen flays a flranger, 
or a Granger a citizen, or a flave a flave. But if a flave, in his own de- 
fence, flays a free-born perfon, let him be obnoxious to the fame laws as 
him who flays his father. Let the fame thing alfo be underfi:ood refpedting 
the abfolution from murder in all thefe cafes as was faid concerning the ab- 
folution from parricide. If any dying perfon, therefore, among thefe, pre- 
vious to his death, w illingly abfolves his murderer from voluntary murder, 
purifications fhall be adminiftered to the homicide, and he fhall be exiled for 
a year. And thus we appear to have fpoken fufliciently refpedting murders 
committed by violence, involuntarily, and in anger. Let us now fpeak 
concerning fuch as are voluntary, and perpetrated with every kind of in- 
ju{l;ice, and from flratagenas, through the tyranny of pleafures, defires, and 
envy. 

Clin. You fpeak properly. 

Guest. Again, therefore, in the firll: place, let us fpeak to the utmofl of 
our power concerning the caufes of thefe. The greatefl caufe, then, is de- 
fire, which has dominion in a foul rendered favage by venereal incentives. 
It is this which abundantly, and in the mofl vehement manner, inflames the 
minds of the multitude, and which, through a depraved nature and want of 

difcipline, 
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difcipline, generates ten thoufand loves of infinite riches. But we fay that 
the want of difcipline is the caufe why both among the Greeks and Barbarians 
riches are praifed in a vicious manner. For they place thefe in the firfl-, 
though they belong to the third, rank of things good ; and, through this opi- 
nion, deftroy both themfelves and pofterity. For, to fpeak the truth to all 
cities refpe6ling riches, is the moft beautiful and the beft of all things. But 
the truth is, that riches fubfift for the fake of the body, and the body 
fubfifts for the fake of the foul. Since, therefore, thofe things are good 
for the fake of which riches naturally fubfift, they will rank in the third 
place after the viitue of the body and foul. This reafon, therefore, will in- 
form us as a teacher, that he who defires to be happy ought not to feek 
after wealth indifcriminately, but in a juft and temperate manner. For 
thus murders would not be committed in cities, which require to be purified 
by murders. But now, as I faid in the beginning of this difcuflion, this is 
one and the greateft caufe of the greateft punifhments of voluntary murder. 
The fecond is the habit of an ambitious foul, which generates envy ; and 
this is bitter to thofe that dwell together, and efpecially to him by whom it 
is pofTefTed, and afterwards to the befl perfons in the city. But cowardly and 
uhjufl: fears rank in the third place, which produce many murders, when 
fuch things have been tranfa6led by any one, or are at prefent tranfaded, as 
no one wifhes to be confcious have taken place, or do take place. On this 
account they take away by death thofe that might give information of fuch 
tranfadions, when they cannot prevent them from making a difcovery by 
any other means. And thus much for a preface to all thefe particulars. To' 
which may be added, what many who are fludious refpedling the myfteries 
have heard about things of this kind, of the truth of which they are vehe- 
mently perfuaded, — I mean, that fuch adions are punifhed in Hades, and that 
the perpetrators of them, again returning hither, . necefTarily fuifer punifh- 
ment according to nature, and end their days by fuffering the very fame 
kind of death which they caufed another to fuffer. For him, therefore, 
who from this preface is perfuadtd, and is in every refpe6l afraid of fuch a 
punifhment, there is no occafion to eftablifh a law refpedting voluntary mur- 
der : but for him who will not be perfuaded by it let the following law be 
ordained. He who defignedly and unjuftly flays with his own hand his 
fellow-citizen, fliall, in the fnd place, be expelled from temples, from the 
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torum, from ports, and from every general ailembly, that he may not defile 
any of thefe by his prefence ; and this, whether any one forbids him from 
thefe places or not. For the law forbids him, and forbids him as a perpetual 
injun61ion to the whole city. But the male or female relative, as far as to 
a coufin, of the deceafed, who does not profccute fuch a one in a proper 
manner, nor expel him from thefe places, fhall iirfl of all receive in him- 
(elf the defilement, together with the hatred of the Gods, agreeably to the 
imprecation of the law. And, in the fecond place, he (hall be obnoxious to 
any one who is willing to revenge the dead. He who is willing to do this, 
having performed every thing refpedting wafliings, and fuch other parti- 
culars as Divinity has caufed to be legal in cafes of this kind, and uttered 
fuch things as mufl: be previoufly announced, let him proceed, and compel 
the homicide to fuffer the punifhment of his deed according to law. But 
that thefe things ought to take place through certain prayers and facrifices to 
certain Gods, who attend to fuch particulars, and are careful that murder 
may not be perpetrated in cities, will eafily be apparent to the leglflator. 
However, who thefe Gods are, and in what manner thefe judgments may 
be introduced, fo as to take place with the utmoft reditude with reipcc^ to 
a divine nature, the guardians of the laws, together with the interprctc^rs 
and diviners, muft promulgate. But let the judges of thefe particular.^ be 
thofe to whom we have given the power of punifhing facrilege. Let iiini 
too who is condemned, be punifl^ed with death; and let him not be buried 
in the country of the murdered perfon, on account of his havmg aded in an 
impudent, as well as an impious manner. If he makes his efcape, beuig 
unwilling to ftand his trial, let him be perpetually exiled. And if he is 
ever deleted in any part of the country in which he has committed the 
murder, he who fud meets with him, whether he was the murderer of one 
of his kindred, or fellow-citizens, fhall llay him with impunity ; or ihali 
deliver him bound to thofe magiflirates that prefide as judges over thefe 
affairs, that ho may by them be put to death. But if any one fhould fland 
forth in his defence, he fhall be bound for his appearance, and fhall procure 
three bondsmen, whom the judges fluill think fufficient, for the purpofe. If 
he is either unwilling or incapable of doing this, he fhall be bound by the 
magiflratcs, and properly fccurcd, that he may be punifhed for his interfe- 
rence. If any one ilays anotlicr, not with his own hand, but by confulta- 
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tion and Aratagem, and yet, though he is the caufe of the murder, and not 
purified in his I'oul, (hall rcfide in the city where the deed was committed, 
luch a one, being condemned, fliall he limihn-ly pnnilhed, except that he 
fhall not be permitted to procure bondsmeu, h\it (liall be allowetl his proper 
fepulchrc. Let other things refpeding him take phice in the fame manner 
as above. Let the fame particulars too be eftabhlhed refpeding Ararigers 
towards Grangers, citizens and ilrangers towards each other, and flaves to- 
wards flaves, in murder connnittted with the homicide's own hand ; and h\ 
that which is committed by confultatlon and flratagem, excepting that thefe 
latter homicides fliall be obliged to give bondsmen, in the fame manner as 
thofe that murder wath their own hands. If a Have voluntarily murders a 
free-born perfon, whether with his own hand, or through confultation, and 
is condemned, the public executioner fhall lead him to the tomb of the mur- 
dered perfon, or to a place where he may fee the tomb. Here he fhall be 
whipt as long as the perfon that apprehended him pleafes, and if he furvives the 
whipping, he fhall be put to death. But if any one kills a flave who has 
not in any refped aded unjufHy, through fear left he fliould difclofe his bafe 
and vicious adions, or through fome fimilar caufe, he fhall be punifhed in 
the fame manner as if he had (lain a citizen. However, if cafes fliould 
happen for which it is very difficult to eftabliHi laws, at the fame time that 
it is impoffible not to deliver laws refpeding them, fucli as the voluntary, 
and, in every refped, unjuft, murdering of kindred, whether the homicide 
accomplifhes this with his own hand, or by confultation and ftratagem, 
(murders which frequently take place in cities badly inhabited and governed, 
and fometimes in a region where no one would exped to find them) — in fuch 
cafes as thefe, it will be proper that what was lately mentioned by us fhould 
be repeated. For, perhaps, fome one, on hearing thefe things, may be in- 
duced more willingly to abflain from the moft impious of all murders. For 
a fable, or a difcourfe, or by whatever other name it may be proper to call 
it, is clearly delivered by antient priefts, that Juftice, the avenger and in- 
fpedor of the murdering of kindred, ufes the law of which we have ji;ft now 
fpoken. Hence, they fay, flie has ordained that he wdio commits any fuch 
adion fhall neceffarily fuffer the fame things as he has committed. So that, 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he fliall himfelf, in certain periods 
of time, be violently put to death by his children. And, if any one has mur- 
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dercd his mother, he fliall, in fuccecding times, paiuake from necefiity of a 
feminine nature, and be dcpri\ed of life by his offspring. For they add 
that, whenconamon blood is defiled, there is not any other purification, Jior 
can the ftain be vvafhed away by other means, than by the guilty foul UifFer- 
ing murder for murder, and in a fimilar manner, aiid laying alleep tlie anger 
of all the kindred of the murdered [)crfon. It is proper, therefore, that men 
fhould be rcflraincd from, crimes of tlds kind, through tlie fear of thofe pu- 
niflunents which are inflicled by the Gods. But if fuch a miferable calamitv 
fhould happen to any, as that they fhould defignedly and voluntarily dare 
to deprive father or mother, brothers or children, of life, let the following 
law refpcding things of this kind be eflabliihed by tlie mortal legiflator. By 
a public declaration they fhall be expelled from all facred places, and fliall 
be obliged to give bondsmen, in the lame manner as was mentioned above. 
And when any one is condemned for murder of this kind, he fhall be put to 
death both by the fcrvants of the judges and the magill:rates, and fnall be 
driven naked out of the city to an appointed place, \\ here three roads meet. 
Then all the magiftrates, for the flike of the whole city, carrying each of 
them a llone, fliall hurl it at the head of the dead body, and thus expiate 
the \^ hole city. After this, carrying the dead body to the boundaries of the 
region, and hurling it thence, they fhall leave it unburied, according to law. — 
But what ought he to fuffer who Hays his ncarefl:, and, as it is faid, mofl 
friendly, relative ? I mean the nian who kills himfelf, and by violence de- 
prives himfelf of the allotment of fate ; being neither compelled to do this by 
the judgmejit of tlic city, nor bv a o;rievous and inevitable chance of fortune, 
nor by any extreme fhamc or po\crtv ; but, through indolence and effeminate 
timidity, unjuflly punilhes himfelf. What purifications, and what mode of 
interment, ouglit to be legally eftabUdied refpeding fuch a one. Divinity 
knows: but the nearell rfl;iti\es oi' t'nc dcceafcd mull inquire what thele 
are from the interpreters of the (Jods, and the laws about thcfc. As to 
tlieir iepulture, let thorn be burled in ioUtary places, where no one elfe is 
burlc^', and in tliofc parts of the region which are the boundaries of the 
tweUe divihons, and which are defokitc and without a name. Let them, 
likewife, be buried in an ignoble manner, neither making their tombs con- 
Ipicuous by the eree1:ion of pillars, or the infcrlption of tMeir names. If a 
beafi: of burthen, or any other animal, Ihall kill a man, unlefs this happens m 
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Ibme public couteli, the relations of the perfon To killed fluill avenge hi* 
death : and the pri3efe(Sts of the land (liall do whatever the relation or rela- 
tions of the deceafed command. But the punidimcnt fliall confift in drlviiii^ 
the animal beyond the boundaries of the region, and there flaying him. If 
any inanimate thing deprives a man of life, except thunder, or any other fuch- 
like dart fent from Divinity, by either falling on the man, or the man falling 
on it, he who is neareil of kin to the deceafed fhall appoint his neighbour to be 
a judge in this cafe, and flialj make an expiation both for himfelfand the 
whole of his kindred. But the thing condemned fhall be exterminated the 
region, in the fame manner as animals that are homicides. If any one is 
found dead, and it is not manifeft by whom he was flain, but cannot be dif- 
covered after the mofl dihgent fearch, proclamations mull: be employed as 
in other murders, and the crier muft proclaim in the forum, that whoever 
has flain this or that perfon, as being guilty of murder, mufl: not approach 
any facred places, nor refide in any part of the region where the deed \\ as 
committed: for, if he is detedled within the boundaries of the fiiid reo^ion. 
he fliall be put to death, and, being hurled beyond them, left unburied. Let 
this one law, therefore, be eflabliflied as the principal one refpcdting murder. 
And thus much may fuffice about things of this kind. Let the following, 
then, be the particular cafes in which he who commits murder will be pure. 
If any one detects a thief entering his houfe by night, for the piirpofe of 
robbing it, and flays him, let fuch an one be pure. In like manner, let him 
be pure who flays a highwayman in his own defence. And if any one ufes 
force refpeding venereal concerns towards a free-born woman or boy, let 
him be put to death with impunity, either by the injured party, or by the 
father, brothers, or fons of the perfon i'o injured. Likewife, if a man meets 
with any one offering violence to his wife, and kills him, let him be pure, 
according to law. And if any one, in aflifting his father, or mother, or 
children, or brothers, or wife, in doing that which is by no means unhoh , 
flioiild flay fome one, let him be in every refpei^l pure. And thus far we 
have given laws concerning that education and difcipline of the living foul, 
which if it is fortunately endued with, it rnay be I'ulfered to live, but of 
which if it is unfortunately deprived, it mufl be put to death : and we have 
likewife ordained fuch punifliments as murders deferve. We have fpokcn 
too refpeding the nutrition and difciphne of bodies. 

It 
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It now remains that we fliould define, to the utmoft of our power, what 
violent, voluntary, and involuntary a61ions are, and how many they are in 
number, and what are the punHhments accommodated to each. For thefe, as 
it appears, will be properly difcufled after thofe. But even the vileft legifla- 
tor will place the conlideration of wounds, and mutilations from wounds, 
after murder. Wounds, therefore, are to be divided in the fame manner as 
murders. For fome of them are inflided involuntarily; others through anger ; 
fome through fear ; and fome voluntarily and from defign. Refpeding all 
thefe, the following obfervations mull: be premifed. It is necclTary that laws 
fhould be cflabliOied for men, and that they fhould live according to law, or 
they would in no refped differ from the moft favage animals. But this is 
owing to the nature of m^n, which is never found to be fufficient of itfelf 
to know what is advantageous to a human polity ; and, when it does know 
this, is never always able to do and wifli that which is beft. For it is, in the 
firft place, difficult to know that not private but public advantage mud 
ncceffarily be attended to by the political and true art ; (for that which is 
common binds, but that which is private dilacerates, cities,) and that it is 
more advantageous, both to the public and individuals, that common concerns 
fhould be well eftablilhed, than fuch as are private. In the fecond place, 
tiiough fome one (hould know fufficiently from art, that thefe thmgs natu- 
rally fubfifl: in this manner, yet, after this, if he (hould govern the city with 
an unreftrained authority, he would be incapable of perfevering in this 
dogma, and of living in the opinion that common advantage (hould be 
nourished in a city, and private follow the general good. But the mortal 
nature will always impel him to prerogative and private advantage : for 
this nature avoids pain, and purfues pleafure, in an irrational manner ; prefers 
both thefe to that which is more juft and excellent ; and, producing darknefs 
in itfelf, fdls at length both itfelf and the whole city with evils of every 
kind. Indeed, if any man, through a divine dcfliny, (hould be naturally 
fufficient to comprehend what is the public good, he would require no laws 
for the government of hiinfelf; for neither any law, nor any order,. is better 
than fcionce ; nor is it lawful that intelledt (hould be fubfervient and a (lave 
to any thing, but that it (liouid be the ruler of all things, if it is thus true,, 
and really free by nature. But now, with refped to fuch an intclledlas this, 
it cannot be laid, that it is not by any means any where to be found, but it 
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fhould be faid that it ij but rarely feen. Tliat which ranks, therefore 
in the fecond place, mull: be chofcn, viz. order and law ; of which many 
things are indeed perceived, but it is impoflible to view all that pertains to 

them. And thus much we have laid for the fake of thefe thino-s. Now let 

us ordain what he who wounds or injures another ought to fuffer or nav. 
For it is eafy far every one to comprehend properly, whether any one is 
wounded or not, who it is that is wounded, in what part, and after what manner. 
For there are an innumerable multitude of particulars of this kind, and which 
very much differ from each other. It is, therefore, alike impoflible, to refer all, 
or no one of thefe, to courts of juilice. For this one thing, in all thefe, muft 
necefTarily be referred to the decifioa of juftice. I mean, whether each of 
thefe was done, or not. That nothing, indeed, fliould be determined by courts 
of juftice refpeding the fine for injuries of this kind, but that all things, both 
Irnall and great, Ihould be detcri'tiined by law, is nearly impoflible. 

Clin. What then fhall we lay after this? 

Guest. That fomc things Ihould be referred to courts of juflice, but that 
others fhould be determined by the legiflator himlelf. 

Clin. What are the particulars then which the legiflator mufl decide, 
and what thofe which mull: be decided by courts of juflice? 

Guest. With the greatell: propriety, after thefe things, the followinc^ 
affertions may be made : Tliat, in a city in which the courts of juftice are 
depraved and dumb, the opinions of the judges concealed, and fentence 
privately pafied ; and in which fomethlng fl:ill more dire than this takes place, 
when each of the judges decides, not in lilence, but in the miJll: of tumult, 
as in a theatre, the rhetoricians prailing and blaming with loud exclama- 
tions ; — then a heavy calamity befalls the whole city. If, therefore, from a 
certain nccelfity, any one Ihould be compelled to give laws to fuch courts of 
juflice, it would not be a fortunate circumftance ; but, afthe fame time, he 
who is forced to give them, fliould commit only the fmallefl fines to the 
judges, but ihould clearly ordain the greateft part of them himlelf. But, in 
a city, in which courts of judice are eflablii'hed with as great propriety as 
poli'iblc, and the judges are well educated, and examined with the greatell: 
accuracy ; in fuch a city, it will be proper and becoming to refer many things 
to the decilion of fuch judges, refpe61ing the punilhment of fuch as are con- 
demned. No one, therefore, fliould be indignant with us, that we do not 

now 
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iiov promulgate to thefe, fuch things as are the greatcft and mod numerous, 
which judges tfiat are educated in the vileft manner may be able to perceive ; 
and who nkewife may be capable of punifhing every ofFence in a proper 
manner. But, as we are of opinion that thofe for whom we promulgate 
laws, will not be in the fmalleft degree inelegant judges of thefe things, we 
fiiall commit moft things to their decifion. However, as we have often, 
faid, in the former part of this difcufTion, that a defcription and formulae of 
punifhments ought to be given as examples to judges, which are never to be 
tranfgrefled, and this ue ourfclves have accomplifhed, — this was then both 
rightly afferted and performed, and muft be obferved at prcfent, as we are 
a"-ain returning to the laws. Let the written law, therefore, be efta- 
blifhed refpeding wounds. If any one, thinking in conjun6iion with his 
will to flay his friend, (if his friend is one of thofe whom the law forbids 
him to injure) wounds, but is not able to kill him, fuch an one, as neither 
deferving pity nor regard, we fliall compel to fufFcr the punifhment of 
murder, no othcrwife than if he had adually fluin his friend : except we 
(hould reverence his fortune, if it fliould not be entirely bad, and alfo the 
daemon who, commiferating both him and the wounded perlon, may become 
an averter of evil to both, and may caufe the wound of the one not to be 
incurable, and the fortune and calamity of the other to be devoted to the 
Furies. Giving thanks, therefore, to this dirmon, and not oppofiug Ijim,. 
we (hall take away the punilhment of death from him that infiided the 
wound, but order him to be exiled for life in a neighbouring city, and there 
enjoy the fruits of all liis pofTefTions. If the wounded perfon, however, has 
fuffered any lofs, he fhall make him a proper rellitution, and fuch an one as 
the court of juftice fhall determine. Bv.r thofe judges that decide in cafes 
of murder fhall decide in this cafe. If a child dtf gnedly wounds his parent, 
or a Have his mafter, the puijifhmcnt fhall be death. Atid if a brother 
dcfigncdly wounds a brother or filler, or a fiil:er a fifler or brother, the 
punifhment fliall in like manner be death. But if a woman wounds her 
hufband with an intention of flaying iiim, or a hu{])and his v»ifj v/iih the 
fame defign, let each be perpetually bani-hed. And, with refpe(^t to their 
property, if their fens or daughters are at that time but children, let perfons 
be appointed to manage tlieir aflairs, and take care of the orphan children. 
But if their fons or daughters are adults, let them not be compelled to pro- 
vide 
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vide for their exiled parent, but let them be permitted to take poiTcffion of 
his or her property. If any one who has no children happens to fall into 
calamities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as to coufins, both of the male 
and female fide, afTemble, and, confulting together with the guardians of the 
laws and priefts, in the houfe of the exiled perfon, let one family out of the 
five thoufand and forty houfes of the city be appointed as his heir : at the 
fame time confidering that no houfe out of this number is fo much the pro- 
perty of its inhabitant, and his kindred, as of the city at large. It is requifite, 
indeed, that the city (hould pofTefs its own houfes, to the utmoll of its 
power, hi the mod holy and profperous manner. When any houfe, there- 
fore, is at the fame time both unfortunate and impious, in confequence of its 
pofTelTor leaving no children behind him, and of having been condemned for 
voluntary murder, or any other crime towards the Gods, or his fellow 
citizens, the punifhment of which according to law is evidently death, or 
perpetual exile ; — when this is the cafe, in the firft place, let the houfe be 
purified and expiated according to iaw'; and, in the next place, let tfic kindred, 
as we jufi now faid, afTembling together with the guardians of the laws, 
confider what family in the city is moft renowned for virtue, and at the fame 
time fortunate, and confiftmg of a numerous progeny. Let one of the chil- 
dren belonging to this family be adc^pted by the father of the deceafed, and by 
his grandfather and greatgrandfather, befeeching, at the fame time, Eivinity 
that he may be a parent, mailer, a[id minifler of holy and facred rites, with 
better fortune than his prcdecelior. il:i\::;^!- : r;iycd alter this manner, let 
him be appointed heir according to law. ijut let the c,uiity perfon be 
fuffered to lie without a name, without children, and without any lot, in 
confequence of being opprelTed by fuch calamities as thefe. Boundary, 
however, as it appears, is not in all things mingL*d with boundary. But 
where there is a common confine, this, being previoully hurled in the middle 
of both boundaries, fubfifts between both. And we have laid that crimes 
committed through anger are of this kind, fubfifling between voluntary and 
involuntary crimes. Ifthenanyone is condemned for wounding anotlier 
through anger, if the wound fhall prove to be curable, he (hall pay the double 
of the lofs fuftained ; but if incurable, he (hall make a four-fold rcftitution. 
If the wound fhall prove to be curable, but at the fame time becomes the 
cayfe of great fhame and difgrace to the wounded perfon, he Ihall Itkewife 
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pay a fourfold fine. But if any one, in wounding another, not only injures 
the wounded perfon, but the city, by rendering him incapable of aflifting 
his country againft the enemy, he (hall be fimilarly fined, and, befides this, 
make reftitution to the city for its lofs. Befides, too, his own military 
duties, he fliall perform thofe of the wounded perfon ; or, in cafe of non- 
compliance, he (hall be accufed according to law, by anyone that is willing, 
for neglcd of military duty. He fhall likewife make a double, triple, or 
quadruple reflitution, according to the decifion of the judges. If one near 
relation in a fimilar manner wounds another, the parents and kindred, as 
far aS to the male and female coufins aflembling together, fhall decide the 
cafe among themfelves, and fhall deliver the offender to his parents to be 
punifhed according to nature. But if the punifhment fhould be doubtful, 
it fhall be determined by the kindred on the male fide. And if they are 
incapable of deciding the cafe, they fhall betake themfelves at lafl to the 
guardians of the laws. When children inflict any fuch wounds on their 
parents, the judges fhall be thofe that have pafTed beyond their fixtieth year, 
and whofe children are truly their own, and not fuch as arc adopted. He 
that in this cafe is condemned fhall be put to death, or fufFer fome greater 
punifhment, or one that is not much Icfs ; but no one of his kindred fhall 
be permitted to judge him, though he fhould be of the age prefcribed by- 
law. But if a flave wounds any free-born perfon in anger, his mafler fhall 
deliver him to the wounded perfon, that he may punifh him in whatever 
manner he pleafes : but if his mafler does not deliver him, he himfelf fhall 
make a compenfation for the injury. If any one has a fufpicion that the 
flave and wounded perfon aded from mutual compaiH:, he fhall acquaint the 
judges with his fufpicion ; and if he does not prove that his fufpicion 
was true, he fhall be fined triple of the damage fuflained ; but if he does 
prove it, let him be obnoxious to flavery, who has adled thus artfully with a 
(lave. But let him who involuntarily wounds another, pay a fimple fine. 
For no legiflator is fuflficient to govern fortune. Let the judges alfo be fuch 
as were appointed for children when guilty of wounding their parents, and 
let thefe determine the proper punifhment. All the above-mentioned 
paffions, indeed, are violent ; and every kind of ftriking likewife is violent. 
It is neccfTary, therefore, that e\cry man and every woman fhould always think 
About things of this kind, that an elderly perfon is to be honoured in no 
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fmall degree beyond a younger perfon ; that they are fo by the Gods ; 

and muft be fo by men who defign to be faved and be happy. To lee, 

therefore, an elderly flruck by a young man in a city, is fhameful, and 

odious to Divinity. But it feems fit that every young man, when f^ruck by 

an old man, fhould patiently endure it, through a reverence of his age. 

Let it, therefore, be thus : Every one fhall reverence both in word and 

deed a perfon older than himfelf ; and in fuch a manner, that whoever is 

more than twenty years of age, whether male or female, may be reverenced 

as a father or mother ; and fo that every young perfon may abftain from 

offering violence to any who are capable of begetting or bringing forth 

children, through regard to the Gods that prefide over births. In a iimilar 

manner, let no violence be offered to a flranger, whether he has refided for 

ibme time in the city, or has but recently taken up his abode in it. For, 

whether he excites contention, oV refifts an injury, let no one dare to chaftize 

him with blows. But if a ftranger fhould dare wantonly to ftrike a citizen, 

let him who thinks he ought to be punifhed bring him before the praefeds 

of the city, but not /Irike him himfelf, that, by thus refraining from a ffranger, 

he may be far from daring to flrike a fellow-citizen. The praefeds of the 

city, reverencing the hofpitable God, fhall examine the affair ; and if it fhall 

appear that the ffranger has adled unjuflly, the citizen fhall give him as 

many lafhes with a whip, as the blows which he received from him, that he 

may prevent him from daring to do the like in future. But if it fhall appear 

that the flranger has not a6led unjuftly, after threatening and difgracing the 

perfon that brought him before the praefeds of the city, let both be difmifled. 

If one perfon flrikes another of the fame age with himfelf, or who is a little 

older, but without children, or if an old man flrikes an old man, or one 

youth another, the injured parties may defend themfelves according to nature^ 

without weapons, with their naked hands. But if any one who is more than 

forty years of age fhall dare to ffrike another, cither while the perfon he 

flrikes is attacking another, or defending himfelf, let him be called ruflic, 

illiberal, and fervile ; and he may be confidcred as fufficiently punifhed by 

this reproach. And if any one is obedient to thefe admonitions, he will be 

of a tradable difpofition : but let him who cannot be perfuaded by them, 

and who defpifes this exordium, receive with alacrity the following law : 

If any one ftrikes another who is older than himfelf by twenty years or 

morc,^ — 
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more, — in the firfl place, let him who happens to be prefent at the time, if he 
is neither of an equal age, nor younger, prevent any further violence ; or, if 
he does not prevent it, let him be confidered as unworthy according to law. 
But if he is of the fame age with, or younger than, the perfon flruck, let 
him defend him as if he was his brother or father, or as if he was his 
fuperior. And, befides this, let him be obnoxious to judicial punifhment, 
who, as we have faid, dares to ftrike a perfon older than himfelf : and if he is 
condemned, let him be punifhed with bonds, for not lefs than a year; or for 
a longer time, if it fhall feem proper to the judges by whom he is con- 
demned. If a ftranger or an inhabitant fhall flrike one who is twenty years 
older than himfelf, let the fame law have the fame power, with refped to 
thofe that are prefent giving him afliftance. And let him who in this cafe 
fhall be condemned, if he is a ftranger, and not an inhabitant of the city, be 
punifhed with bonds for the fpace of two years. But if he is an inhabitant 
of the city, and is not obedient to the laws, let him be punifhed with bonds 
for three years, if the court of juftice does not determine that he fhall be 
punifhed for a longer time. Let whoever happens to be prefent on this 
occafion, and does not give afliflance according to law, be fined. And if he 
poffefTes one of the firft and largeft efl-ates, let him be fined a mina ; but if 
his eftate is of the fecond rank, fifty drachms ; if of the third, thirty ; and 
if of the fourth, twenty. Let the court of juftice too refpedting all fuch 
particulars confifl of the generals of the army, the pra^fects of the military 
orders, the governors of tribes, and the maflers of the horfe. But with 
refped to laws, as it appears, fome are inflituted for the fake of worthy men, 
that they may be inftruded by them, how they may aflbciate with each 
other in a benevolent manner; but others for the fake of thofe who, avoid- 
ing difclpline, and being of an intradable nature, are difpofed to rufh into 
every kind of vice. It is for thefe that what follows is afferted, and that 
the Icgiflator necefifarily eftablifhes laws ; at the fame time wifhing, that 
there may never be any occafion to ufe them. Whoever, therefore, dares 
to flrike his father or mother, or the progenitors of thefe, neither dreading 
the anger of the Gods above, nor the punifhments which are faid to be 
inflitled under the earth, but, as one who thinks he knows that of which he 
is perfedlly ignorant, defpifcs afTertions which are both antient and afTented 
to by all men, and in confequence of this adts unlawfully, — fuch a one 
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requires the moft extreme remedy. Death, therefore, is not the laft remedy, 
but the punifhments which are infiidted in Hades are rather ultimate reme- 
dies ; and which, though they are moft truly faid to exift, yet are incapable 
of averting fouls of this kind from evil. For, if they were capable, there 
never would be found any who would impioufly dare to ftrike their parents. 
It is requifite, therefore, that the punifhments for crimes of this kind in the 
prefent life, (hould be as much as pofTiblc in no refpedt inferior to thofe which 
are inflicted in Hades. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed: If any 
one who is not infane (hall dare to ftrike his father or mother, or their fathers 
or mothers, — in the firft place, let any one who is piefent (as was mentioned 
before) give afliftance. And if it is an inhabitant that gives affiftance, let 
him be called to take the principal feat in the games ; but if he does not 
give afliflance, let him be perpetually baniflied from the region. If he is 
not an inhabitant, but gives alTiftance, let him be praifed ; but if he does 
not give affiftance, let him be blamed. If a flave gives afliftance, let him be 
made free ; but if he does not aftift, let him receive a hundred lafties with 
a whip. And if this happens in the forum, let the punifhment be inflidled 
by the priefedts of the market ; but if in any other part of the city, by the 
aedileSk In hke manner, if it ftiould happen beyond the city, let him be 
puniftied by the governors of the huft)andmen. If any citizen is prefent 
when a parent is ftruck by his child, whether fuch citizen is a boy, a man, 
or a woman, let him give affiftance, at the fame time exclaiming that fuch 
condudi is impious. But if he does not give affiftance, let him be obnoxious 
to Jupiter Omognius ' and Patrofus *. Laftly, if any one is condemned for 
ftriking his parents, let him, in the firft place, be perpetually baniftied from 
the city to fome other region ; and, in the next place, let him be expelled 
from all iacred places and ceremonies; from which if he will not abftain, 
let him be punifhed with blows by the magiftrates that take care of rural 
affairs, and entirely in fuch a manner as they pleafe. And if he returns 
from exile, let him be puniftied with death. If any free-born perfon fliall 
eat or drink with fuch a one, or have any tranfa6lions with him, or volun- 
tarily touch him, if he fhould happen to meet with him, — fuch a one ftiall 
neither be fufFered to enter into any temple, or forum, nor in ftiort into the 

' Viz. who prcfides over natk)n9 and families. * Paternal. 
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city, till he is purified ; for he fhould think that he has had communication 
with au execrable fortune. But if, being unperfuaded by the law, he ille- 
gally defiles facred places, and the city, — whatever magiftrate, perceiving 
this, does not punifh fuch an one, let him be accufed as guilty of one of the 
greateft crimes. If a flave ftrikes a free-born perfon, whether he is a ftranger 
or a citizen, let any one who is prefcnt give afUftance, or be punifhed with 
the above-mentioned fine, according to the value of his eflate. Thofe who 
are prefcnt, therefore, (hall fuccour the injured perfon, and deliver to him 
the offender bound. Then the injured perfon, receiving him in this con- 
dition, fhall give him as many lafhes with a whip as he pleafes ; obferving, 
at the fame time, not to injure his mafter, to whom he fhall afterwards 
deliver him, to be poffefTed according to law. But let the law be this : 
If a ilave ftrikes a free-born perfon, without being ordered to do fo by the 
magiftrates, his mafter, on receiving him bound from the perfon he has 
injured, fhall not free him from his bonds till the flave has perfuaded the 
injured perfon that he deferves to be releafed from them. Let the fame laws, 
be adopted for women, in their condu6l towards each other, with refpe^t to 
all thefe particulars; and for women towards men, and men towards 
women. 
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X HE following book may be juflly confidered as forming one of the mofl 
important parts of the works of Plato, as it demonftrates the exigence of 
divine natures, the immediate progeny of the ineffable principle of things ; 
and fhows that they provide for all things, and govern the univerfe with 
juftice. It is alfo important in another point of view, as it inconteftably 
proves that Plato firmly believed in the religion of his country ; though this 
has often been denied by thofe who, being ignorant of its real nature, have 
had no conceptions of its unequalled fubUmity. As Proclus, therefore, with 
his ufual depth and fecundity of conception, has admirably elucidated Plato's 
do6lrine on thefe three important fubjedts, in his firft book On the Theology 
of Plato, the following tranflation from that book is fubjoined for the benefit 
of the reader : 

I. In the Laws thefe three things are afierted by Plato : That there arc 
Gods, that they providentially attend to all things, and that they condu6l all 
things according to juftice, and receive no perverfion from fubordinate na- 
t^ures. That thefe, then, are the principal of all theological dogmas, is 
obvious to every one. For, what is more principal than the hyparxis of 
the Gods, or than beneficent providence, or immutable and iindcviating 
power? through which the Gods produce fecondary natures uniformly, and 
preferve and convert them to themfelves with perfed purity : they indeed 
governing others, but being in no refped paflive to things fubordinate, nor 
changed together with the variety of the obje6ls of their providential energy. 
We fliall learn, however, in what manner thele things are naturally diflin- 
guifhed, if we endeavour firfl to coniprchend by a reafoning procefs the 
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Iclcntlfic method of Plato in each of thcfc fubjeds, and, prior to the reft, by 
what irreprehenfible arguments he proves that there are Gods ; and, in the 
next place, confider the problems which are fufpended from this. 

Of all beings, then, it is necefTary that fome 'fhould move only, that 
others fhould be moved only, and that the natures which fublift between 
thefc (hould both be moved and move ; and this in fuch a manner, that 
either they muft neceflarily be moved by others, and move others, or be 
felf-motive. Thcfc four hypoftafes ' fucceed each other in an orderly pro- 
greflion. For, prior to that which is moved only, and is pafTive to other 
primary caufes, is that which moves others, and is moved by others ; and 
beyond this is the felf-motive nature, originating from itfelf, and, in confc- 
quence of moving itfelf,^ imparting to others alfo the reprefentation of being 
moved. And after all thofe which participate of efficient or paffive motion 
the immovable nature fucceeds. For every thing felf-motive, as pofTeffing 
its perfection in a life attended with mutation and interval, is fufpended 
from another more antient caufe, which always fubfifts according to the fame 
things, and after the fame nianner, and whofe life is not according to time, 
but in eternity : for time is tli; image of eternity. If, therefore, all things 
which are moved by themfelves ire moved according to time, but the eter- 
nal form of motion is beyond thai which is borne along according to time, the 
felf-motive nature will be the f ond in order, and not the iirfl amon^: heinous. 
And again, that which moves others, and is moved by others, mivft necef^ 
farily be fufpended from a felf-motive nature : and not this only, but like^ 
wife every alter-motive compofition or conftitution of things, as the Athenian 
gucH: demonftrates. For, fays he, if every thing which is moved flioul 
ftop*, there will not be that whi^h is firfV moved, unlefs the felf-motive 
natures have a fubfiftence in beings. For the immovable is by no means 
naturally adapted to be moved, nor would it then be that which is firfl: 
moved. And the alter-motive nature will require another moving power. The 
felf-motive nature, therefore, alone, as beginning its energy from itfelf, will 

' Hypojfnjis (vTovraarif) is an individual fubjijience. 

' The force of this argument for the exiftencc of a felf-motive nature is rery great. If all 
motion were to flop, whence could it again originate ? Not from the immovable ; for it is a 
mover only, and therefore cannot be that which is firft moved. Nor could motibn originate 
from the alter-motive nature ; for this, as its name implies, derives its motion from another. 
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move Itfelf, and others alfo, in a fecondary degree. For a nature of tf)is 
kind imparts to things alter-motive the power of being moved, in the fame 
manner as the immovable inferts in all things the power of moving. And 
again, in the third place, that which is moved only, we muft primarily fuf- 
pend from the natures which are moved by another, but which move others. 
For it is requifite that both other things, and the feries of natures which are 
moved, and which extends fupernally as far as to the order of things laft, 
ihould be filled with their proper media. All bodies, therefore, belong to things 
which are naturally adapted to be moved only, and to be paflive. For they 
are effe6live of nothing, on account of poflefTing an hypoftaiis endued with 
interval, and participating of magnitude and bulk; fince whatever is effedlive 
and motive of other things naturally makes and moves in confequence of 
employing an incorporeal power. 

Of incorporeal natures, however, fome are divifible about bodies, and 
others are exempt from fuch a diftribution about the laft of things. The 
natures, therefore, which are divided about the bulks of bodies, whether 
they confift in qualities, or in material forms, belong to the natures which 
are moved by another, but which move others. For thefe, becaufe they 
have an incorporeal allotment, participate of the power of moving ; but 
again, becaufe they are divided about bodies, and, in confequence of this, 
are deprived of the power of verging to themfelves, are diftributed together 
with their fubje6ls, and are replete with (luggifhnefs from thefe, they re- 
quire a moving power which is not borne along to foreign feats, but 
poflefTes an hypoftafis in itfclf. Where, then, fhall we have that which 
moves itfelf ? For things which are extended into bulks and intervals, or 
which are divided in thefe, and confift about them iufeparably, mufl: of 
neceflity either be alone moved, or move in confequence of being moved by 
others. But it is requifite, as we have before faid, that the felf-motivc nature 
fhoukl be prior to thefe, which is eftablifhed in itfelf, and not in others, and 
which fixes its energies in itfelf, and not in things fubordinate to itfelf. 
There is, therefore, fome other nature exempt from bodies, both in the 
heavens and the much-mutable elements, from which the power of being 
moved is primarily imparted to bodies. If, then, it be requifite to difcover 
what fuch an effence is, wc (hall a6t rightly in following Socrates, and con- 
fidering what that nature is, which, by being prefent to things alter-motive, 
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imparts to them a reprefcntation of felf-motion, and to which of the above- 
mentioned natures we fhould afcribe the power of being moved from them- 
lelves. For all inanimate things are alone alter-motive, and their paflive 
properties are naturally derived from a power externally moving and im- 
pelling. 

If, therefore, the felf- motive is more antient than the alter-motive 
efTencc, but foul is primarily felf-motive, from which the image of fclf- 
motion pervades to bodies, foul will be beyond bodies, and the motion of 
every body will be the progeny of foul, and of its internal motion. Hence, 
it is neceffary that the whole of heaven, and all the bodies it contains, pof- 
fefling fuch a variety of motion, and thefe moved according to nature (for 
to every body of this kind a circular mc ion is natural '), fhould have ruling 
fouls, efTentially more antient than bodies moving in themfelves, and fuper- 
nally illuminating bodies with the pow( r of being moved. With refpe6l to 
thefe fouls, therefore, which orderl} Jlflribute the whole world, and its 
parts, and move and vitalize every thing corporeal, and which, of itfelf, is 
deftitute of life, infpiring the caufc of motion, — with refpecl to thefe, it is 
neceflary that they fhould either move all things rationally, or according ta 
a contrary mode, which it is not lawful to alTert. But if this world, and 
every thing which has an orderly fubfiflence in it, and which is equably 
moved and perpetually borne along according to nature, are referred to an 
irrational foul, which both moves itfelf and other things, neither the order of 
the periods, nor motion efTentially bounded according to one reafon, nor 
the pofition of bodies, nor any thing elfe which is generated according to 
nature, will have a ftable caufe, and which is able to arrange every thing 
according to the fame things, and after the fame manner. For every thing 
irrational is naturally adapted to be adorned by another, fince, of itfelf, it is 
indefinite and inordinate. But to commit all heaven to a thing of this kind, 
and a circulation which revolves according to the fame reafon, and after the 
fame manner, by no means accords with the nature of things, nor with our 
undlfciplined conceptions. If, on the contrary, an intelie6lual and rational 
foul governs all things, and if every thing which eternally revolves is under 
the dominion of fuch a foul, and there is nothing of wholes deftitute of foul 

* See the IntroduQion to my Tranflation of Arlftode's Metaphyfics. 
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(for, as Theophraftus fomewhere obferves, no body that is honourable is 
deprived of this power), — if this be the cafe, whether has it this iutelledual \ 
perfe61, and beneficent nature, according to participation, or according to 
efTence ? For, if according to effence, every foul muft neccfifarily be of this 
kind, if each, according to its own nature, is felf-motive. But if it is intel- 
ledual according to participation, there will be another intelled in energy 
more antient than foul, which will pofTefs intelledion efientially, and which 
comprehends in itfelf, by its very effence, an uniform knowledge of wholes; 
fince it is alfo neceflary that the foul which is eflentialized according to 
reafon, flioiild pofTefs a fubfiflence according to intelled through participation,, 
and that an intelledual nature fhould be twofold, — one primarily in a divine 
inteUe6t itfelf, and another fecondarily in foul, and pjoceeding from this 
divine intclle61. 

You may alfo add, if you ar6 willing, the prefence of intelle6lual illu- 
mination in body. For whence is the whole of this heaven either fphericy 
or carried in a circle, and is rolled round the fame according to one definite 
order? How is it always immutably allotted the fame idea and power 
according to nature, unlefs it participate of the effe6live nature of form 
according to intelle6t ? For foul is the fupplier of motion ; but the caufe of 
a ftable condition, and which leads back the flu61uating mutation of things 
which are moved, to famcnefs, and to a life bounded according to one 
reafon, and a circulation fubfifting after the fame manner, mufl evidently 
fee fuperior to foul. 

Body, therefore, and the whole of this feniible effence, belong to alter- 
motive natures ; but foul is felf-motive, binding in itfelf all corporeal motions 7 
and prior to this is immovable intellect. Nor mufl you conceive that this 
immovable nature of intellecfi: is fuch as that wliich we fay is fluggilh, void 
of life, and without fplrit; for it is the leading caufe of all motion, and the 
fountain of all life, as well of that which is converted to itfelf, as of that 
which has its hypoflafis in other natures. Through thefe caufes the world 
is called by Timaeus an animated intelkdual animal. It is denominated an 
animal from its own nature, and the life whitch pervades to it from foul, 
and which is divided about it ; but animated, from the prefence of a divine 

? Intuitive perception is the chara£icriflic of intellc^, as dlfcurfive energy of the rational foul. 
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foul in it ; and intclledual, fronn the government of intelle61. For a fuffi- 
cient fiipply of life, the government of foul, and the communication of 
intellecl, conne61edly contain the whole of heaven. 

But if this intelle6t is intelled according to elTence, fince the very being 
of intelled confifts in xntelledion, and Timaeus, demonftrating this, calls it 
divine, for he iliys that foul ', receiving a divine intelled, is rightly and pru- 
dently dilciplliied, — if this be the cafe, it is neceflary that the whole of 
heaven fliould be fufpended from the deity * of this intelled, and that motion 
fhould be prefent to this univerfe from foul, but perpetual permanency and 
a fubfiftence after the fame manner from intelled, and one union, concord 
in itfelf, lympathy and an all-perfed meafure, from a unity through which 
intelled is uniform, foul is one, and every being is a whole and perfed, 
according to its nature. It is alfo neceflary that every thing fecondary, 
together with the perfedion in its own proper nature, fhould alfo partici- 
pate from an order eftabliflied above it of another more excellent idiom. 
For that which is corporeal, being alter-motive, derives the appearance of 
fclf-motive power from foul, and is through it an animal. But foul, being 
felf-motive, participates of life according to intelled, and, energizing tem- 
porally, poffcfles unceafuig energy and ever-vigilant life from its vicinity to 
intelled. And intelled, pofleffing its life in eternity, and in an eflence ever 
in energy, and fixing all its intelligence colledively in itfelf, is perfe6Hy 
divine, through a caufe prior to itfelf, or, in other words, from the unity 
which It participates. For, as Plotinus fays, it has twofold energies, fomc 
as intelled, and others as being inebriated with nedar ' : and, in another 
place, that this intelled is a God, through that prior to itfelf whicli is not 
intelled. Juft as foul, by that fummit of itfelf which is above foul, is intel- 
led ; and body, through a power prior to body, is foul. 

All things, therefore, as we have faid, are fufpended from unity through 
intelled and foul as media. And intelled is, indeed, uniform, or has the 
form of unity ; but foul is mentiform, or has the form of intelled ; and 
the body of the world is vital. Every thing, in fhort, is fufpended from 
that which is prior to itfelf. And, with refped to the things poflerior to 

' i. e. the foul of the world. * Sec the Introdu6lion to the Parmenidcs. 

3 Ihat is, as energizing fuper-intelleftually through its unity, which is the bloflbm of its 
cflcnce, and which abides in unprocccding union in the ineffable caufe of all. 
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thofe above mentioned, one enjoys a divine nature more nearly, and another 
more remotely. And deity, indeed, is prior to an intelledual efience, in 
which, as in a vehicle, it firft rides ; but intelled is moft divine, as being^ 
deified prior to other things. Soul is divine, fo far as it requires an intel- 
le6lual medium ; and the body which participates of fuch a foul, fo far as it 
participates, is, indeed, divine (for the illumination of divine light fupernally 
pervades as far as to the lafl dependance), but, fimply confidered, is not 
divine. But foul, by looking to intelledl, and living from itfelf, is primarily 
divine. 

The fame reafoning, alfo, muft be adopted with refpedt to each of the whole 
fpheres, and the bodies which they contain. For all thefe imitate the whole 
of heaven, fuice they have a perpetual allotment. And the fublunary ele- 
ments are not entirely mutable according to effence, but abide, according to 
their wholenejfe^^ ^ in the univerfe, and comprehend in themfelves partial 
animals : for every wholenefs has, in conjun61ion with itfelf, more partial 
hypoftafes. As, therefore, in the heavens the number of the Hars proceeds 
in conjun61ion with the whole fpheres, and as, in earth, a multitude of 
terreftrial partial animals fubfifts, together with its wholenefs, — in like man- 
ner, I think it is neceffary, that in the wholes which are fituated between 
heaven and earth, every element fliould be filled with its proper numbers. 
For how, in the extremes, can wholes, which fubfifl prior to parts, be 
arranged with their parts, unlefs there is alfo the fame analogy in the 
media ? 

But if each of the fpheres is an animal, is perpetually ellabliflied after the 
fame manner, and gives completion to the univerfe, fo far as it has life 
always primarily participating of foul, but, fo far as it preferves its own 
order immutably in the world, is comprehended by intelledV, and fo far as it 
is one and a whole, being the leader of its proper parts, is illuminated by 
divine union, — if this be the cafe, not only the univerfe, but each of its per- 
petual parts, is animated, endued with intclle61, and as much as poffible 
fimilar to the whole. For each of thefe is a univerfe, with refpe6t to its 
kindred multitude. In (liort, there is one wholenefs with a corporeal form 
of the univerfe, but many others under this, depending on this one ; one 

' Each of the elements Is a ivhohtiefs from the pofleffion of one perfect form which rcmafns 
perpetually the fame,— See the Introdu^ion to the Tim«u8. 

foul 
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foul of the world, and after this others orderly diftrlbuting, in conjun£tion 
with it, its whole parts with inviolable purity ; one intellc<5t, and an intel- 
leclual number under this participated by thefe fouls ; and one God who 
connededly contains all mundane and fupermundane natures, and a multi- 
tude of other Gods who diftribute intelledual cffences, the fouls fufpended 
from thefe, and all the parts of the world. For, it is impoffible that every 
progeny of nature fhould be generative of things fimilar to itfelf, but tliat 
wholes, and the fnfl: things in the univerfe, fhould not in a much greater 
degree extend in themfclves the exemplar of fuch like propagation. For the 
fimilar is more allied to, and more naturally accords with, the fimilar, from 
the reafon of caufe, than with the difiimilar ; and, in like manner, the fame 
than the different, and bound than the infinite. And thus much concerniwg 
the firfl particular, or the exiflence of the Gods. 

II. Let us now diredl our attention to the fecond thing demonflrated in 
the following book, viz. that the Gods providentially attend both to wholes 
and parts. That which is fclf-motive, then, is the principle of motion and 
being to all mundane natures ; and life proceeds from foul, together with 
local and other motions. A progrcffon, likewife, into being is derived from 
this ; and, by a much greater priority, from an intelledual effcnce, which 
binds in itfelf the life of things felf motive, and precedes, according to caufe,. 
all temporal energy. J3ut in a ftill greater degree is this progreffion into 
being derived from an hyparxis, chara6terized by unity, which contains both 
intellect and foul, fills with total goods, and proceeds to the lafl: of things. 
For all the parts of the world are not able to participate of life, nor of in- 
telledt and gnoflic power ; but all things participate of the one, as far as tO' 
matter itfelf, wholes and parts, things according to .nature and the. con- 
traries to thefe, and nothing is dcflitutc of a caufe of this, kind ; nor can an.y 
thing which participates of being be deprived of ///t' one.. If,, therefore, thp. 
Gods, who are charaderized by unity, produce all tlijivgs, and. contain al.l 
things in their unknown comprehending powers,, how is it pofiible that they 
fhould not alfo contain a providence, fupernally pervading as fitr as to the 
mofl partial natures ? For it is every where fit that ofl^spring fliould enjoj^ 
the care of their caufes. But all alter-motive are the progeny of felf-motive 
natures ; and things which fubfift in time, either according to the whole or 
a part of \ho whole of time, are the cifeds of things eternal ; becaufe per- 
petual 
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petual being Is the caufe of being which fonnetimes lias a fubfiftence. 
Divine and fingle genera, likewife, prefubfiil as caiifes of the fubfiftence of 
all multiplied natures ; and, in fhort, there is no multitude of effences or 
powers which is not allotted its generation from the one. It is neceflary 
therefore, that all thefc fhould partake of the providence of preceding caufes, 
being vivified, indeed, by the Gods that are conneded with fouls, and cir- 
cularly moved according to temporal periods ; but participating the perma- 
nent eftabliihment of forms from the intelle6tual Gods ' ; and receivinor in 
themfelves the prefence of union, meafure, and the diftribution of good, 
from the firft * Gods, Hence it is neceflary, either that the Gods fhould 
know their produdions, becaufe a providential care of their own offspring is 
natural to them, and that they fhould not only give fubfiflence to fecondary 
natures, and impart life, eilence, and union, but alfo comprehend the pri- 
mary caufe of the good in thefe \ or, that, being Gods, they fhould be igno- 
rant, which it is not lawful to aflert, of what is proper to every thing. For 
•what ignorance can there be of things beautiful, with the caufes of beauty, 
or of things good, with thofe who are allotted an hyparxis bounded in the 
nature of the good ? 

Indeed, if the Gods are ignorant of their progeny, neither do fouls govern 
the xiniverfe according to intelledt, nor are intelle61:s carried in fouls, nor 
prior to thefe do the unities of the Gods contrad all knowledge in them- 
felves, which we have granted from preceding demonflrations. But, if the 
Gods know their progeny, being the fathers, leaders, and rulers, of all things 
in the world, and to thefe, being fuch, the care of the things governed, con* 
fcquent to, and generated by, them, pertains, — whether fhall we fay that thefe, 
knowing the law according to nature, are able to give completion to it, or, 
that through imbecility of providence they are deprived of their pofTefTions 
or progeny, or whatever t\(t you may think proper to call them? For, if 
through imbecility they abandon the care of all things, what is the caufe of 
this imbecility ? For they do not move things externally, nor are other things 
the caufes of efTcnce, while the Gods merely afTume the government of 
what others have produced, but as from the flern of a fhip they dired all 

■ It is ncceffary here in the original, ^fter the word xaraaTajrjwj, to >dcl t% ruv mpuv Sf«v, 
* Viz. from the intelligible Gods, who arc wholly charafterized by the fupercflential. Sec the 
I^trodu^ion to the Farmcnides. 

things, 
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things, imparting being, containing the meafures of Jife, and diftributing the 
powers of energy to energizing natures. Whether ahb are they incapable 
of providentially attending to all things at once, or do not leave any part 
deilitute of their prefiding care ? And if they are not curators of all things in 
the world, whether do they provide for greater things, but neglect lefler ? 
Or do they take care indeed of lefTer things, but pay no attention to fucb 
as are greater ? For, if we fimilarly deprive them of a providential attention 
to all things through imbecility, how, attributing to them that which is 
greater, viz. the produ£lion of all things, can we avoid granting what is 
naturally confequent to this, that they providentially attend to their offspring? 
For it is the province of a power which makes a greater thing, to dire^ 
tdfo a lefler. But if the Gods take care of leflfer things, but negle£l greater^ 
how can this mode of providence be right ? For the more allied and the 
more iimilar are naturally more adapted to the communication of good, 
which the Gods impart. And, if the firlt of mundane natures are thought 
worthy of providential attention and of the perfeclion emanating from the 
Gods, but the Divinities are incapable of proceeding as far as to the laft 
of things, what is that which will retrain their being prefent to all things ? 
What will interrupt their unenvying energy ? How can thofe who arc 
capable of effedtitig greater things, be imbecil with refpedt to dominion over 
lefler? Or how will thofe who produce the eflence even of the minutefl: things, 
through impotency not be the lords of their perfeiflion ? For all thefe things 
oppofe our natural conceptions. It remains, therefore, that the Gods muft 
know what is adapted to every thing, and poflefs a power perfedlive of, and 
a dominion which rules over, all things. But if they know what is accord- 
ing to nature, and this, to thofe that generate all things, is to take care of all 
things, an abundance of power is not deprived of this providential attention. 
It may alfo be inquired, whether the will of providence is in the Gods ? 
or whether this alone is' wanting to their knowledge and power, and that, 
on this account, things are deprived of their care ? For if, knowing what is 
adapted to themfelves, and being able to fill the objeds of their knowledge, 
they are not willing to provide for their own progeny, they will be indigent 
of goodnefs, will be no longer unenvious, and, by fuch an hypothcfis, we flialf 
fubvert the hyparxis according to which they are eflentialized. For the very^ 
being of the Gods is confl:itutcd in goodnefs, and in this they poflefs their 

hypoftaiis#- 
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hypoftafis. But to provide for fubjed natures, is to impart to them a certain 
good. By depriving the Gods therefore of providence, do we not at the 
lame time deprive them of goodnefs ? And, depriving them of goodnefs, do 
we not alfo ignorantly fubvert their hyparxis ? By every neceffitv ', there- 
fore, goodnefs is confequent to the very being of the Gods. And this being 
admitted, it follows that they do not depart from a providential attention to 
fccondary natures, through indolence, or imbecility, or ignorance ; and 
again, as confequent to this, it miifl: be admitted, that they pofTefs the moft 
excellent knowledge, undefiled power, and unenvying will. 

Thus providing, therefore, for all things, they appear to be m no refped 
deficient in the fapply of goods. Let no one, however, fuppofe a providence of 
fuch a kind, as to extend the Gods about fecondary natures, and deprive 
them of their exempt tranfcendency, or afcribe to them, who are eftablifhed 
far remote from all mortal moleftation, a bufy energy, and laborious life. 
For their bleflednefs is not willing to be defiled with the difficulty of ad- 
mi niftration.; fnice the life alfo of worthy men is attended with facility of 
energy, and is free from moleftation and pain. But all labours which are 
the confequence of perturbation, arife from the impediments of matter. If, 
however, it be requifite to define the mode in which the providence of the 
Gods energizes, we muft eftablifh it to be fpontaneous, undefiled, immaterial 
and ineffable. For they do not govern all things in the lame manner as 
men when they providentially attend to their own affairs, viz. by inquiring 
■what is fit, inveftigating the good of any particular by dubious reafonings, 
directing their view to externals, and following efFeds ; but, previoully 
afTuming in themfelves the meafures of wholes, producing from themfelves 
the effences of things, and looking to themfelves, in a filent path, they lead, 
pcrfe<51, and fill ail things with good, neither producing fimilar to nature, which 
alone energizes by its very effence without free deliberation, nor like par- 
tial fouls, who energize in conjun6lion with will, and are deprived of cfTential 
operation, but they comprehend both thefe in profound union. And they 
will, indeed, what they are able to effe£t by their very effence ; but, being 
able to accompliih, and producing all things by their very effence, they con- 
tain, in unenvying will, the caufe of produtlion. What bufy energy, there- 
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fore, what moleftation, what punifhment of Ixion, can be faid to give com- 
pletion to the providence of the Gods, unlefs to impart good in any way is 
laborious to a divine nature ? But that which is according to nature is not 
laborious to any thing : for it is not laborious to fire to impart heat, nor to 
fnow to refrigerate, nor, in (hort, to bodies to energize according to their 
proper powers. Nor, prior to bodies, is it laborious to natures to nourifh, 
or generate, or increafe ; for thefe are the works of natures. Nor again, 
prior to thefe, to fouls : for many of the energies of thefe are from free 
deliberation ; and they move many things and excite many motions by their 
very effence, through their prefence alone. So that, if the communication 
of good is natural to the Gods, providence alfo is natural to them ; and this 
we (hould fay is efFeded by the Gods with facility, and by their very effence 
alone. But if thefe things are not natural to the Divinities, neither will 
they be naturally good : for good imparts good ; juft as life gives fubfiftencc 
to another life, and intelle6t to intelledual illumination. And whatever is 
primary in every nature generates that which has a fecondary fubfiftence. 

What, however, is moft illuftrious in the Platonic theology is this, that 
neither does it convert the exempt effence of the Gods to fecondary natures, 
through the care of things fubordinate, nor diminifli their providential pre- 
fence to all things, through their undefiled tranfcendency ; but, at the fame 
time that it affigns to them that which is feparate in hypoflafis, and un- 
mingled with every deterior nature, it celebrates them as extending to all 
things, and as taking care of and adorning their proper progeny. For the 
manner in which they pervade through all things is not corporeal, like that 
of light through the air, nor divifible about bodies, as that of nature, nor 
converted to things fubordinate, as that of a partial foul ; but it is feparate 
from, and unconverted to, body, is immaterial, unmingled, unreftrained, 
uniform, primary, and tranfcendently exempt. In fhort, fuch ' a mode of 
divine providence muft be underftood in the prefent cafe; fince it is evident 
that there is a peculiar mode of providence according to every order of the 

' Viz. This general mode of providence Is applicable to all the Gods ; but a peculiar mode Is 
alfo united with it. For the providence of foperior Gods is more univerfal, but that of the infe- 
rior Deities more particular. In fliort, the providence of the Gods is varied according to the 
fubjefts, times, and places of its energy ; not that the diverfity of the latter produces, but, on the 
contrary, proceeds from, the variety of the former. 
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Gods. ^ For foul is faid to provide for things fecondary in one way, and 
intelleft in another ; but Deity, which is prior to intellect, tranfcendently 
provides for all that intellect and foul provide. And of the Gods themfelves 
there is one providence of the fublunary, and another of the celeftial. And 
of thofe beyond the world there are many orders ; but the mode of providence 
is varied in each. 

III. In the third place, let us confider how we are to underftand the im- 
mutability of a divine nature, which conduds all things according tojuflice, 
without departing from undeviating redlitude, both in the providence of all 
other things and of human affairs. This, then, I think, muft be apparent to 
every one, that every where that which governs according to nature, and 
pays every attention to the felicity of the governed, muft lead and direct 
them to that which is beft. For neither will the pilot, in governing failors and 
a ihip, have any other principal^ end than the fafety of thofe that fail in the 
veiTel, and of the veflel itfelf ; nor will the phyflcian, being the curator of 
the fick, either cut the body, or adminifler medicines for the fake of any 
thing elfe than the health of the fubjeds of his care ; nor can it be faid that 
the general or guardian looks to any other end, than the latter the liberty of 
thofe whom he prefcrves, and the former that of his foldiers. Nor does any 
other, to whom the government and care of any thing are committed, endea- 
vour to fubvert the good of his charge, over which he prefides, and, aiming at 
which, he difpofes every thing pertaining to the objeds of his government in 
a becoming manner. If, therefore, we grant that the Gods are the go- 
vernors of all things, and acknowledge that their providence is extended 
to all things, goodnefs being the charaderiftic of their nature, and that 
they poffefs every virtue, how is it pojffible for them to negled the felicity of 
the fubjeds of their providential energy ? Or how can they be inferior to 
other leaders in the providence of things fubordinate ? fince the Gods always 
look to that which is better, and eflablifh this as the end of all their govern- 
ment ; but other leaders overlook the good of men, and embrace vice rather 
than virtue, being perverted by the gifts of the depraved. In fliort, whether 
you are willing to call them leaders, or governors, or guardians, or fathers, 
a divine nature will not appear to be indigent of any one of fuch-like appel- 
lations. For all things venerable and honourable fubfift in them primarily : 
and, on this account, here alfo fome things are naturally more venerable 

and 
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and honourable than others, becaufe they bear an ultimate refemblance of 
the Gods. But what occafion is there to infill: any further on this r For we 
hear, I think, paternal, guardian, ruling, and Paeonian powers celebrated by 
thofe who are (killed in divine Concerns. How is it poffible, therefore, that 
the images of the Gods, when fubfifling according to nature, and aiming 
at their proper end, fhould provide for the well-being of the fubjedts of their 
government, but that the Gods themfelves, with whom the whole of good, real 
and true virtue, and an innoxious life, refide, fhould not dired their govern- 
ment to the virtue and vice of men r And how do they evince ' that virtue is 
vidorious, but that vice is vanquidied in the univerfe ? Indeed, by admitting 
that they attend to the worfhip of the depraved, we muft alfo admit that they 
corrupt the meafures of juftice, fubvert the boundary of undeviating fcience, 
and evince that the gifts of vice are more honourable than the purfuits of 
virtue. Such a mode of providence, however, is neither profitable to thofe 
that lead, nor to thofe that are led. For to thofe that have become vicious 
there will be no liberation from guilt, becaufe offenders always endeavour 
to anticipate juflice, and decline the meafures of defert. But it will be 
iiecefTary that the Gods (which it is not lawful to alTert) fhould regard the 
vice of the fubjeds of their providence, negle6t their true fafety, and be alone 
the caufes of fhadowy goods. This univerfe, too, mufl: be filled with dif- 
order and incurable perturbation, depravity abiding in it, and mufl be in a 
condition fimilar to that of badly-governed cities; though, is it not perfedly 
impofTible that parts fhould be governed according to nature rather than 
wholes, human affairs than things divine, and images than primary caufes ? 
So that if rulers among men rule with reditude, honouring fome and dif- 
gracing others, and every where direding the works of vice by the meafures 
of virtue, — by a much greater nec^ffity mull the Gods, who are the leaders 
of wholes, be immutable; for men, through a fimilitude to the Gods, are 
allotted this virtue. But, if we acknowledge that men who corrupt the fafety 
and well-being of thofe who are governed by them, imitate in a greater 
degree the providence of the Gods, we fhall forget that, at the fame time, we 
entirely abolifh the truth concerning the Gods, and the tranfcendency of 

' Proclus here alludes to the Chaldxan Oracles, of one of which the fentence, " Virtue is 
victorious, but vice is vanquiflicd in the univerfe," is a part, as appears from his Commentary on 
the Republic, p. 376. 
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virtue. For this I think is obvious to every one, that what is more fimilar 
to the Gods is more bleffed than that which is deprived of them through 
dilfimilitude and diverfity. So that, if here, indeed, the uncorrupted and 
undeviating form of providence is honourable, in a much greater degree mufl: 
it be honourable with the Gods. But if with them mortal gifts are more 
venerable than the divine meafures of juftice, — with men, alfo, earth-born 
will be more fufficicnt than Olympian goods to perfed felicity, and the 
blandifhments of vice than the works of virtue. Through thefe demonftra- 
tions, therefore, Plato, in this book, delivers to us the hyparxis of the Gods, 
their providential care extending to all things, and their immutable energy, 
which things are, indeed, common to all the Gods, but have a leading dignity 
and a primary fubiiftence according to nature in the dodrine concerning the 
divinities. For this triad appears fupernally pervading from the occult 
genera as far as to the moft partial progreffions, in the divine orders ; (ince 
a uniform hyparxis, a power providential of all fecondary natures, and an 
intellect undeviating and immutable, fubfift in all the Gods, as well in thofe 
prior to the world, as in thofe of a mundane charaderiflic. 
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After the raws rcfpei^ing wounds, let the following general law be 
eftablifhed refpedling violence of every kind ; that no one fliall carry or 
take away any thing belonging to another, or ufc his neighbour's property, 
if he has not obtained the confcnt of its pofTeffor. For all the above-men- 
tioned evils have depended, depend at prefent, and will depend on a thing 
of this kind^ But the greateft of the remaining evils are the intemperance 
and infolence of young men. The firfl of thefe confifts in infolent and inju- 
rious behaviour towards facred concerns. And the intemperance and info- 
lence of young men are particularly mighty evils when they take place in 
public and holy affairs, or in any common part of the tribes, or any other 
communions of this kind. But the fecond of thefe crimes, and which rank 
in the fecond place, are thofe committed towards private facred concerns 
and fepulchres. Thofe of the third rank, feparate from the above-mentioned 
particulars, confid in Infolent behaviour towards parents. The fourth kind 
of infolence takes place when any one, defpiling the magiftrates, takes away 
or ufes any thing belonging to them, contrary to their intention. The fifth 
confifls in unjuflly calling to account the political condud of any citizen. 
And for each of thefe a common law muft be eflablifhed. For, with refpedt 
to facrilege, we have fummarily fiid in what manner it ought to be punifhed, 
if it is committed with violence and fecrecy. Let us now fpeak concerning 
the punifhment which thofe ought to fuffer who fpeak or ad in an infolent 
manner towards the Gods, premifing firfl of all the following particulars, 
as an atonement. He who believes that there are Gods, conformably to the 
laws, will never at any time voluntarily adt in an impious manner, or fpeak 
4 illegally. 
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illegally. But he who does fo will fuffer one of thefe three things : either 
he will not believe that there are Gods ; or he will believe that there are, 
but that they take no care of human affairs ; or, in the third place, he will 
believe that they are eafily appeafed by facrifices and prayers, 

Clin. What then fhall we do, and what fhall we fay to them ? 

Guest. O good man! let us, in the firfl place, hear what I prophefy they 
will jocofely fay in contempt of us. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. They will, perhaps, in a reviling manner thus addrefs us : — 
O Athenian gueft, you Lacedaemonian, and you CnofTian, you fpeak the 
truth. For fome of us are by no means of opinion that there are Gods ; 
others among us believe that they take no care of human affairs ; and others, 
that they may eafily be appeafed by facrifices and prayers, agreeably to what 
you faid. But we think it premier, in the fame manner as It appeared pro- 
per to you refpeding laws, that before you threaten us feverely you fhould 
endeavour to perfuade and teach us that there are Gods, adducing for this 
purpofe fufficient arguments ; and likewife, that they are beings too excel- 
lent to be allured in an unjufl manner by any gifts. For, now often hearing 
thefe, and other fuch particulars, afTerted by the bed of poets, rhetoricians, 
prophets, priefls, and ten thoufand others, the greater part of us do not 
turn from a61ing unjuflly, but we endeavour by fuch condudt to obtain a 
remedy for our evils. But from leglflators who confefs themfelvcs not to 
be ruftic, but mild, we think it reafonable to expert that they fhould endea- 
vour to perfuade us that there are Gods ; fo that, though they may not Ipeak 
better than others refpeding tlie exiflence of the Divinities, yet they may 
fpeak better with rcfpe£t to truth. And perhaps, indeed, we may be per- 
fuaded by you. If, therefore, we fpeak in a proper manner, comply with 
our requeft. 

Clin. It appears therefore eafy, O guefl, to fhow the truth of this 
affcrtion, that there are Gods, 

Guest. How ? 

Clin. In the firil place, the earth and fun, all the ftars, and the feafons 
fo beautifully adorned and diflhiguifhed by months and years, evince the truth 
of this aflTertion. To which we may add, that all men, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, believe that there are Gods. 

Guest, 
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Guest. O bleffed man, I am afraid for the depraved, (for I will not ever 
fay that I am afhamed of them,) left you fhould defpife them. For you are 
ignorant with refped to the caufe of the difference between them and others, 
and think that their fouls are impelled to an impious life through the incon- 
tinence alone of pleafures and defires. 

Clin. But what other caufe is there, O gueft, befides this? 

Guest. One, of which you are nearly entirely ignorant, through living 
remote from fuch characters. 

Clin. What is it ? 

Guest. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature, and which appears- 
to be the greateft prudence. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. There are certain writings among us, partly In verfe and partly 
in profe, which, as I underftand, you have not, through the virtue of your 
polity. The moft antient of thefc writings aflert, -refpedling the Gods, that 
the nature of Heaven, and of the other Divinities, was firft generated ; and 
at no great diftance from the beginning of thefe compofitions, the generation 
of the Gods, and their difcourfes with each other, are related. It is not 
eafy to cenfure thefe writings, on account of their antiquity, whether they 
may be properly adapted to the hearers of them, or not. But I fhall never 
praife them as ufeful, nor as in every refped fpeaking properly refpedting 
the reverence and honour which is due to parents. Let us, therefore, difmift 
and bid farewel to the writings of the antients, and fpeak of them in fuch 
a manner as is pleafing to the Gods. But let us accufe fuch aflertions of 
junior wife men as are the caufes of evil. Their aflertions, then, produce 
the following effed : — When you and I, as arguments that there are Gods, 
adduce the fun and moon, the ftars, and the earth, as Gods and Divine 
natures, — others, perfuaded by thefe wife men, will fay that they are earth 
and ftones, incapable of paying any attention to human affairs, though they 
are celebrated as Divinities in difcourfes well calculated to procure per- 
fuafion. 

Clin, Such an affertion, O gueft, would be of a dangerous nature, even 
if I was the only one that heard it ; but now, fmce it is heard by many, it 
is ftill more dangerous. 

Guest. What then ought we to fay, and what ought we to do? ShaH 
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we apologize as if we were accufcd by fome impious perfon for a61ing in a 
dire manner by cftablifhing laws as if there were Gods ? Or fhall we bid 
farewel to thefe, and again return to the difcuflion of laws, that this our 
preface to the laws may not become more extended than is proper ? For 
our difcourfe will be far from being fhort, if we fufficicntly exhibit what is 
neceffary to men prone to impiety ; wiih to deter them from wickednefs ; 
to render them indignant with what is bafe ; and afterwards to eftablifh laws 
in a proper manner. 

Clin. But, O gued, we have often faid in the courfe of this fliort time, 
that in the prefent difcuflion brevity is not to be preferred to prolixity. For 
nothing (according to the faying) purfues us urging. But it would be ridi- 
culous, and at the fame time bafe, to prefer that which is fliorter to that 
which is be A. For it will be a thing of no fmall confequence if our difcourfe 
fhall poffefs any perfuafive arguments that there are Gods, that they are 
good, and that they honour juftice far more than men. For this will be 
nearly the moft beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Without 
any moleftation, therefore, and delay, let us, to the utmoft of our power, 
omit nothing which may tend to perfuade that thefe things are fo. 

Guest. What you have juft now faid appears to me to call us to prayer, 
fince you excite yourfelf with alacrity to the enfuing difcourfe, and do not 
admit of any further delay. But how can any one, without anger, fpeak con* 
cerning the exijience of the Gods, as if it was a thing of a doubtful nature f 
For it neceflarily follows that we muft be indignant with, and hate, thofe 
who are the caufes to us of the prefent difcuflion. Thefe, indeed, might 
be perfuaded there are Gods, from what they heard while children, and while 
they were yet nourished with milk from their nurfes and mothers, as it were 
in fongs, both in fport and in earneft, in facrifices and prayers. For in thefe 
they muft have {^tv\ and heard in the fweeteft manner their parents fuppli- 
cating the Gods with the greateft earnertnefs for themfelves and children, 
and proclaiming, by their prayers and fupplications, that there are indubi- 
tably Gods. Befides this, too, they muft have heard and feen both Greeks 
and Barbarians, during the rifing and fetting of the fun and moon, fuppli- 
cating and adoring, as well when their affairs were profperous as when they 
were adverfe ; by all which they might be led to conclude that there are 
Gods, without any fufpicion to the contrary. But with refped to tbofe 
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'who defplfe every thing of this kind, tliough not troni one fiifficlent argu- 
ment, as every one who pofTcflcs the leaft degree of intelled will acknowledge, 
and on this account compel us to fpeak as we do at prefent, how fhall we be 
able to corrc6t them in mild language, and at the fame time, in the firft 
place, teach them that there arc (rods ? Let us, however, dare the attempt. 
For it is not proper that, at the fame time they are infane through the voracity 
of plcafurc, we Ihould be tranfported through anger with fuch charaders as 
thefe. Laying afide all anger, therefore, let us previoufly addrefsthofe who 
arc thus vitiated in their dianoiitic part, and mildly fpeak to one of them as 
follows: O boy, you are as yet a youth ; but time, as it advances, will 
caufe you to change your opinions, and think in many refpe61s contrary to 
what you do at prefent. Wait, therefore, till that period, that you may be 
able to judge concerning things of the greateft confequence. But to polfefs 
right conceptions refpc6ling the Gods, though to you at prefent it appears to 
be a thing of no confequence, is of the greateft importance as to living well, 
or the contrary. If, therefore, I announce to you what follows as one of 
the things of the utmofl: confequence, I fliall by no means fpeak falfely. Not 
you alone, nor your friends, are the firft that have entertained this opinion 
rcfpeding the Gods, but there always have been a greater or lefs niniiber 
who have kboured under this difeafe. I will, therefore, tell you what 
happens to moft of them, viz. that they do not remain in this opinion, that 
there are no Gods, from youth to old age. Two opinions, indeed, refpe6l- 
ing the Gods remain, though not in many, yet in a few, — I mean, that there 
are Gods, but that they take no care of human affairs ; or, if they do, that 
they may be eafily appeafed by facrillces and prayers. If, therefore, you 
will be perfuaded by me, wait, confidering whether this is the cafe or not, 
till you polfefs as clear information in this particular as can poflibly be 
obtained. And ifi order to this, interrogate others, and particularly the 
legiflator. But at the prefent time do not dare to a6l in any refpe6l impious 
towards the Gods. For he who eftablifhes laws for you will endeavour, 
both now and hereafter, to teach you how thefe things fubfift. 

Clin. What has been fiid thus far, O gueft, is mofl beautiful. 

(tukst. Entirely fo, O Megillus and Clinias ; but we are ignorant that 
we have fallen upon a wonderful affertion. 

Clin. What kind of aifcrtion do you mean? 

VOL. II. 2 Q Guest. 
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Guest. That which in the opinion of many is the wifeft of all afTertions* 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. Some then lay, Avith refpedl to all things that have been, are, and 
will be, that fome fubfift from nature, others from art, and others thjough 
fortune. 

Clin. And they fpeak well. 

Guest. It is fit, indeed, that wife men fhould fpeak properly^ Following 
them, therefore, let us confider what they meant by this aifertion. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. It appears (fay they) that the greateft and moft beautiful things 
are produced by nature and fortune, but lefTer things by art ; which receiv- 
ing from nature the generation of great and primary works, fafhions and 
fabricates all fmaller works, which we all of us denominate artificial. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. 1 will fpeak ft ill clearer. They iay ' that fire and water, earth 
and air, fubfift from nature and fortune, and not from art. That the bodies 
alfb, which are pofterior to thefe, viz. of the earth, the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, are generated through thefe, which are entirely deftitute of foul. 
They add, that, all things being cafually borne along by the impulfe of for- 
tune, they became in a certain refped properly harmonized together, viz. the 
hot with the cold, the dry with the moift, the foft with the hard ; and, in 
fhort, that all things of a contrary temperament were, from necefiity, through 
fortune mingled together. That, befides this, the whole of heaven, with all 
that it contains, all animals and plants, and the feafons of the year, were 
produced after this manner : not (fay they) through intelle£l, or any divinity, 
nor yet through art, but, as we have faid, from nature and fortune. That 
afterwards mortal art was generated from thefe by mortals, and that through 
its afliftance certain pofterior difciplines were produced, which do not very 
much partake of truth, but are certain images allied to each other ; fuch as 
painting, mufic, and the fifter arts, beget. They add, that if there are any 
arts which produce any thing of a ferious nature, they arc fuch as commu- 

* Plato here alludes to thofe natural phllofophers Dcmocritus, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus; the 
iirft of whom aflcrted, that the univerfc was conftitutcd by a certain ra(h chance rather than by a 
divine intelleft; and the other two, that the celeftialorbs have iwthing in them more divine than 
the fublunary elements. 
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lucate their own power with that of nature ; fiich as are the arts of medicine, 
agriculture, and gymnaflic : and that the political art comoiunicates in a 
certain fmall part with nature, but \itry much with art. So that, according 
to them, the whole of legiflatioii does not confifl from nature, but art, and 
its pofitions are not true. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. O bleifed man, they fay in the full: place, that the Gods do not 
fubfifl: from nature, but from art and certain laws, and that thefe are dif- 
ferent in ditferent nations, according as the legiflators by mutual agreement 
have determined. They likewife aflert, that things beautiful or becoming 
are not the fame by nature as by law; and that things juft have not any 
natural fubliftence whatever, bat that men always difient among themfelves 
refpeding thefe, and are perpetually changing them. That, when they are 
changed by them, they then poffefs authority, deriving their fubfiftence from 
art and laws, and not from any certain nature. Thefe, my friends, are the 
particulars which are taught young men from the writings of the wife, 
both in profe and verfe, and by which they learn that iho, moll: jufl: is that 
which is obtained by violence. Hence, young men fall into impiety fo as to 
believe that there are not Gods, fuch as the law ordains us to conceive have 
an exifl:cnce. Hence, too, feditions arife, through which men are drawn to 
a life confifling in vanquifhing others, and refufing fubjedion to otiiers 
according to law, as if it was a life naturally proper. 

Clin, O gueft, what a circumftance have you related, and what a pefl: 
to young men, both publicly to cities, and to private families ! 

Guest. You fpeak truly, O Clinias. What then ought a legiflator to do 
in this cafe ? Ought he only to threaten every one in the city, that they 
(hall be punifhed unlefs they alTert and believe that there are Gods, fuch as 
the law fays there are ; and unlefs they conceive they ought to acl in fuch a 
manner with rcfped to things beautiful and juft, and every thing elfe of the 
greatefl confcquence, and whatever pertains to virtue and vice, as the 
writings of the legiflator enjoin ? If, therefore, any refufe to obey his laws, 
ought he to punifh fomc with death, others with ftripes and bonds, others 
with infamy, and others with poverty and exile ? but ought he to pay no 
attention to perfuafion and gentle methods, at the fame time that he is efla- 
blifliing laws ? 

2 Q 2 Clin. 
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CwN. By no means, O gueft. But if any perfuafion, though fmall, re- 
fpedting thii)gs of this kind can be obtained, a legiflator who is of the leaft 
worth ought by no means to be weary, but, as it is faid, with the mofl 
flrenuous exertions of his voice, fhould give afliflance to the antient law, 
by afTerting that there are Gods, and fuch other things as you have difcufTcd ; 
and fliould give his fuffrage both to nature and art, that they have a natural 
fubfiftence, or a fubfiftence not inferior to that of nature, fnice they are the 
progeny of intellefi, according to the didates of right reafon, as you appear 
to me to afTcrt, and as I believe. 

Guest. O moft prompt Clinias, is it not difficult to follow by a rcafoning 
proccfs things afferted by the multitude, and which are of a very extended 
nature ? 

Clin. But what, O gueft ? Shall we patiently endure to difcourfe in fo 
prolix a manner about intoxicatibn and mufic, and (hall we not be equally 
ready to fpcak about the Gods, and fuch-like particulars? Befides, fuch an 
undertaking will be of the greatefl affiftancc to legiflation, when prudeiitly 
conducfled, hnce thofe written mandates pertaining to the lavvs, which have 
always been fubject to rcprehenfion, will thus entirely remain undifturbed.. 
So that we ought not to be terrified if thofe things (hould at firft be difficult 
to hear, which, when often repeated, may be apprehended even by one 
whom, from his inaptitude to learning, it is difficult to inflrudt. Thefc 
things, therefore, though they may be prolix, yet, if they are ufeful, they 
are not to be confidered as of no confequence ; nor does it appear to me to 
be holy not to affift thefe aflertions to the utmofl: of our power. 

Megil, O guefl Clinias, you appear to me to fpeak moft excellently. 

Guest. He does very much fo indeed. 

Megil. Let us, therefore, do as he fays. For, if aflertions of this kind 
were not, as I may fay, fcattered among all men, there would be no occa- 
fion of arguments to prove that there arc Gods : but now this is neceflary. 
Since, therefore, the greateft laws are corrupted by vicious men, to whom 
does it pertain to give affiflance to them more than to the legiflator ? 

Clin. To no one. 

Guest. But inform me again, O Clinias, (for it is proper that you fhould 
partake of this difcourfe,) does it not appear that he who aflerts the above- 
mentioned particulars confiders fire and water, earth and air, as the firfl: of 
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all thiiif^s, and that he denominates thefe very things nature, but is of opinion 
that foul was produced afterwards from thefe ? Indeed, it not only appears 
to be fo, but is truly figniiled to ii3 by the very affertloiis themfelves. 
Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Whether or no, therefore, by Jupiter, have we found, as it wxre, 
a certain fountain of the flupid opinion of thofe men who have ever touched 
upon phyfical inquiries ? Confider, inveftigating the whole affair. For it 
will be of no fmall confequence if it fhall appear that thofe who meddle 
with impious afTertions, and thus rule over others, do not employ good, but 
vicious arguments. To me, therefore, this appears to be the cafe. 
Clin. You fpcak well : but endeavour to fhow that it is fo» 
Guest. But 1 (hall appear to employ unufual arguments. 
Clin. I>et not this make you {luggi(h, O guefl:. For I under/land that 
you are of opinion we fhall wander from the bufinefs of legiflation, if we 
engage in a difputation of this kind. But if it is not poffible to fhow by any 
other method than this that the laws fpeak properly concerning the Gods, 
let us, O wonderful man, adopt it. 

Guest. I will enter, therefore, on this difcourfe, which, as it appears, is 
fo unufual. Thofe difcourfes, then, which render the foul impious, affert 
that the firfl: caufe of the generation and corruption of all things is not the 
firfl-, but was produced afterwards ; and that what Mas poAerior is prior. 
On this account they err refpeding the true elTence of the Gods.. 
Clin. I do not yet underftand. 

Guest. Almofl all men, O my affociate, appear to be ignorant what the 
foul is, and what power it pofTefTes, both with refped to other things and 
its generation ; I mean, that it ranks among things firfl:, that it had a fub- 
fiftcnce prior to all bodies, and that more than any other nature it rules over 
the mutation and all the ornament of bodies. If this is the cafe, does it not 
neceffarily follow, that things allied to foul will have an origin prior to thofe 
pertaining to body, foul itfclf being more antient than body ? 
Clin. It is neceffary. 

Guest. Opinion, therefore, dihgent attention, intelle6l, art, and law, will 
be prior to things hard and foft, heavy and light. Befides this, too, great 
and primary works and anions, which are produced by art, will rank among 
things firft; but natural produdions, and nature herfelf, (which they do not 
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properly denominate,) will be things poflerior, and in fubjeaion to art and 
intelledl. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. They are not willing to fay that the generation about thinc^s firft 
is nature, though it would be right to call it io ; and they place bodies in the 
firfl: rank of beings. But if foul fliall appear to belong to the firfl: order 
of things, and not fire or air, it may nearly be faid with the greatefl: redli- 
tude, that foul was generated ' prior to body ; that, if thefe thinc^s fubfift in 
this manner, they will fubfift naturally, viz. if any one evinces that foul is 
more antient than body ; but that this will by no means be the cale if they 
fubfift otherwife. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl: true. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, after this manner proceed to what follows ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us by all means guard againft and avoid fraudulent argu- 
ments, left thefe, which are of a juvenile nature, fhould deceive by falfe 
perfuafion us who are advanced in years, and thus render us ridiculous ; and 
left we ftiould appear to attempt greater things, and wander from fuch as 
are fmaller. Confider, therefore, if it were neceflary that we three fhould 
pafs over a very rapid river, and I, who am the youngeft of the three, and 
have tried many rivers, fhould fay it is proper that I lliould firft of all endea- 
vour to pafs over it by myfelf, leaving you in fafety, and fhould confider 
whether or not it may be pafled over by you, who are more aged than myfelf; 
that afterwards, this being agreeable to you, I fliould either call you to ford 
the river in conjunction with me, or, if it fhould be too deep for you, 
encounter the danger by myfelf; — confider, I fay, if in this cafe I fhould not 
appear to fpeak to the purpofe. In like manner, fince the difcourfe we arc 
now entering on is of a more vehement nature, and perliaps nearly inaccef- 
fible by your ftrength, left it fhould caufe in you a dark giddinefs, by leading 
you to queftions to which you are unaccuftomed, and afterwards overwhelm 
you with difgrace and forrow, it appears to me that I ought, in the prefent 
cafe, firft to interrogate myfelf, while you hear in fafety, and, after this, 
again anfwer myfelf; proceeding in this manner till the whole of this dil- 

' Plato, when he ufes the word generation^ in fpcaking of the foul, does not mean to imply a 
lempor at origin y but an eternal procej^on from an tternally energizing caufe, 
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courfe refpedlng the foul is finifhed, and it is fhown that foul is. prior to 
body. 

Clin. You appear to us, O guefl, to fpeak mofl excellently: do, there- 
fore, as you fay. 

Guest. Come then, let us Invoke Divinity ; for, if it is ever proper to 
do fo, it will be requifite in the prefent cafe ; and let us befeech the Gods 
with the trreatefl earneftnefs to affift us in demonftrating their exiftence. 
Holding, therefore, as by a certain fccure rope, let us afcend into the prefent 
reafoniFig. And it appears to me that, by the following interrogations re- 
fpe61ing thefe things, 1 fhall mod fecurely anfwer my opponent. If any 
one then fhould a(k me, O gueft, do all things ftand ftill, and is nothing 
moved ? Or, does the very contrary to this take place ? Or, are fome things 
moved, but others fland ftill ? To this I fhould reply, Some things are 
moved, and others ftand ftill. Do not, therefore, the things which ftand 
ftill, abide in a certain place, and arc not the things which are moved, moved 
in a certain place ? Undoubtedly. And fome things do this in a certain 
refpe£l in one feat, but others in more than one. Do you mean we fhall 
fay that fome things which abide, receiving the power in the middle, are 
moved in one, in the fame manner as the periphery of circles, which are 
faid to fland ftill, revolves ? I do. But we underll:and that in this revolution 
a motion of this kind, leading round the greatefl: and the leafl circle, diflri- 
butcs itfelf analogoufly in fmall and large circles, and is itfelf, according to 
proportion, lefs and more. On this account it becomes the fountain of all 
wonderful things, proceeding homologous according to flownefs and fwift- 
nefs, in large and fmall circles, and thus accomplifhing what to fome one it 
might appear impoffible to accomplifh. You fpeak mofl true. But by things 
moving in many things, you appear to me to mean fuch as are moved locally, 
always paffnig from one place to another. And fometimes, indeed, they 
obtain the bafis of one certain centre, and fometimes of more than one *, 
by being rolled round. Each too meeting with each, they are cut by thofe 
that Hand flill. But when they meet with each other, and are borne along 

^ Viz. That which changes its place chnnges the centre of place, to which the circumference 
of the moving body is compared j and fometimes, befides changing the centre, it preferves after a 
manner the fame centre, when, not being fixed, but transferred from one place to another, it is 
carried round by a certain equal circumference. 

in 
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in an oppoiite dlreclion, then the parts fitnated in the middle, and thofc 
between thefc, beconiiiig one, they arc mingled together. I acknowledge 
that thefe things are as you lay. Bcfidcs this, too, the things which are min- 
gled together are incrcafcd ; but wlicn they arc fcparated, they are then 
corrupted, when the permanent habit of each remains ; but when it does 
not remain, it is diflblved throu2;h both. But the o-eneration of all thlnsrs 
takes place when a certain paflion is produced, viz. when the princijile ^ 
receivinir increafe arrives at a fecond trandtion, and from this to that 
which is near it ; and when it has arrived as far as to three, it pofTefles fenfc 
in things fentient. Every thing, therefore, is generated by this mutation and 
tranfition. However, a thing truly is, when it abides : and when it is 
changed into another habit, it becomes entirely corrupted. Have wc not 
therefore, O friends, enumerated all the forms of motion, except tA^o? 

Clin. Of what kind are'thofe ? 

Guest. They are nearly thofc, O excellent man, for rl]c fake of which 
the whole of our prefcnt difcuflion is undertaken. 

Clin. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Was not the prefcnt difcuflion undertaken for the fake of foul ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Ect one motion then he that which is able to move other thing^s, 
but is always incapable of moving itlelf * : but let the other be that which 
is always able to move both itfelf ^ and other things, by mingling and fepa- 
rating, by increafe, and the contrary, and by generation and corruption ; and 
this motion is ditferent from all the other motions. 

Clin. Be it Co, therefore, 

Cii est. Shall we not, then, place that motion as the ninth, which always 
moves another, and is moved by another; but call that the tenth ^ motion, 

* By the principle here, Plato means a motive and feminni nature. This nature by aherntion 
proceeds throup;h three degrees, i. e. into length, breadth, and deptli, and finally arrives at 
vitality andfenfation. 

^ Tliis motion belongs to nature. 

3 This is the motion of foul. 

"* Plato in this book diftinguifiies the genus of motions into ten fpccies, viz. circulation about 
an immovable centre, local tranfition, condcnfation, rarefadion, increafe, decrcafc, generation, 
corruption, mutation or alteration produced in another by another, and mutation produced from 
a thing itfcif, both in itfclf and in another. This lait is tlie .ei.lh motion, of which he now 
fpeaks, ana is the motion of foul. 
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which moves both itfch' and others, which is adapted to all aclloiis a:i<i 
paflions, and which is truly dcnoniinated the mutation and motion of all 
tilings ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

C^uEST. But which of the ten motions fliall we witli the greateft reditude 
judge to be the moll: robull:, and by far the moll efficacious of all motions ? 

Clin. It is neceflary to fay, that the motion which is able to move itlclf 
is infinitely to be preferred to the rell, and that all the others are pofterior 
to this. 

Guest. You fpeak well. Mull: not, therefore, one or two of the things 
which have not at prefent been rightly aflerted by us be tranfpofed ? 

Clin. What things do you mean ? 

Guest. We did not altogether fbeak properly refpedting the tenth motion. 

Clin. Why fo ? 

Guest. Recaufe, according to reafon, it is the fnH: in generation and 
flrength ; but that which follows this is the fecond, though it has been jufl 
now abfurdly called by us the ninth. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Thus, When one thing moves another, and fomething elfc 
always moves this, will there ever among fuch things as thefe be any thing 
which is firfl: moved ? But how is it poflible that a thing which is moved by 
another can ever be the firfl: of things changed ? It is certainly impo/Tible. 
But when a thing moving itfelf caufes mutation in fomething elfc, and this 
latter in fome other, and ten thoufand things are thus moved in fucceflion, — 
whether or no in this cafe w'lW there be any other principle of all the motion 
than the mutation of that which mo\cs itR'lf ? 

Clin. You fpeak mofl excellently. Tliefj things, therefore, mufl be 
granted. 

Guest. Further {lill, let us tlnis interrogate and anfwcr ourfelves. If all 
crenerated natures lliould, after a manner, Hand Oill, as many of thofe we are 
now addrcffing dare to fay they do, which among the above-mentioned 
motions would neceflluily fiid take place ? 

Clin. Doubtlefs that which moves itlclf. For the motion depending on 
another could not by any means take place till it had previoufly under- 
gone fome nuitation. 

vol. ii. 2 R Guest, 
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Guest. We mufl: fay, therefore, "that the principle of all motions, and 
which firfl fubfifts in things abiding and in motion, is that which moves 
itfelf ; and that this is neceflarily the moft antient and the moft powerful 
mutation of all things : but that the fecond is that which is changed by 
another, and at the fame time moves others. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Since we have, therefore, arrived thus far in our difcourfe, let us 
alfo anfwer the following queftion. 

Clin. What is that? 

Guest. If we fhould fee this firft motion taking place in a terrene, 
aquatic, or fiery-formed body, whether fimple or mixed, what paffion fhould 
we fay was inherent in a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Do you aik me, whether that which moves itfelf fhould be ^id ta 
live ? * 

Guest. I do. 

Clin. Undoubtedly it fhould. 

Guest. But what ? When we fee foul inherent in any thing, do we 
admit that it lives through any thing elfe than this ? 

Clin. Through nothing elfe. 

Guest. Confider then, by Jupiter, are you willing to underftand three 
things refpedting every thing? 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. One of thefe is eflence, another the reafon or definition of effencc, 
and a third the name. And likewife the interrogations refpeding every 
being are two. 

Clin. How two ? 

Guest. Sometimes each of us, when a name is propofed, inquires the 
reafon of the denomination ; and fometimes, when the reafon is propofed, 
we inquire after the name. Are you, therefore, willing that we fhould now 
fpeak of a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Guest. A twofold diftin61ion is found in otiier things, and in number. 

Thus, for inftance, in number, the name indeed is the even, but the definition 

is one number divided into two equal parts. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. 
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Guest. My meaning is this. Do we fignify the fame thing in each, when, 
being alked concerning the name, we aflign the reafon, or, when, being aiked 
the reafon, we affign the name ; fince we denominate one and the fame 
thing by name, even, but, by reafon or definition, a number divided into two 
equal parts ? 

Clin. Entirely Co. 

Guest. But what is the definition of that which is called foul ? Have we 
any other than that which was jufl now mentioned by us, I mean a motion 
capable of moving itfelf? 

Clin. Do you fay, that the being moved by itfelf is the definition of that 
effence which we all denominate foul ? 

Guest. I do fay fo. But if this be the cafe, do we yet defire it (hould be 
more fufficiently fhown, that foul is the fame with the firft generation and 
motion of things which now are, have been, and fhall be ; and, again, of all 
the contraries to thefe ; fuice it appears that loul is the caufe of all mutation 
and motion to all things ? 

Clin. Certainly not. For it has been fufficiently fliown, that foul is the 
moft antient of all things, and is the principle of motion. 

Guest, Will not, therefore, the motion which fubfifts through another in 
another, but which is never the caufe of a thing moving itfelf, be the fecond 
in order? and ought it not to be placed after the former motion, by whatever 
interval of numbers any one may choofe to aflign, fmce it is truly the muta- 
tion of an inanimate body ? 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. We have faid, therefore, with reditude, propriety, and in the 
mofl perfed manner, that foul was generated prior to body, but that body 
is pofterior and fecondary, foul naturally poflefling dominion, and body 
fubjedion. 

Clin. With the greatefl: truth, therefore. 

Guest. But do we recoiled, that it was acknowledged by us above, that 
if foul (hould appear to be more antient than body, the things pertaining to 
foul would alfo be more antient than thofe pertaining to body ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Difpofition, therefore, manners, volitions, reafonings, true opi-r 
nions, attention, and memory, mull: have been generated prior to the length, 

2 R 2 breadth, 
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breadth, depth, and ftrength of bodies, on account of the priority of foul 
to body. 

Clin. NeccfTarily fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, after tliis neceflary to acknowledge, that foul 
is the caufe of things good and beautiful, evil and bafe, juf} and unjuft, and 
of all contraries, fince we eftablifh it to be the caufe of all things ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is it not alfo necefTary to afTert, that foul, which governs all thing!5, 
and which refides in all things that are in any refpedt moved, governs like- 
wife the heavens ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But does one foul, or many, govern them? 

Megil. Many : for I will anfwer for you. 

Guest. We fhould not, therefore, eftablifh lefs than two, one beneficent, 
and the other of a contrary ' nature. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoll: reditude. 

Guest. Soul, therefore, by its motions, leads every thing in heaven, 
earth, and the fea ; and the names of thefe motions are — to will, to confider, 
take care of, confult, form true and falfe opinions, rejoicing, grieving, 
daring, fearing, hating, loving ; together with all fuch primary motions as are 
allied to thefe, and which, receiving the fecondary motions of bodies, lead all 
things to increafe and decay, feparation and concretion, and to things con- 
fcquent to thefe, fuch as heat and cold, gravity and levity, the hard and the 
loft, the white and the black, the four, fweet, and bitter ; and, laftly, to all 
things which, foul employing, when it perpetually receives a divine intelle61", 
as being in this cafe a goddefs, difciplincs all things with rcdlitude and feli- 
city ; but when it is conjoined with folly, it produces every thing contrary to 
thefe. Shall we admit that thefe things fubfiil: in this manner, or fliall we 
yet doubt whether they do not in a certain rcfpe^!:! fubfift differently ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, fliall we fay, that the genus of foul which is 

' Plato, by an evil foul, here means the nature or natural life fufpended from the rational foul 
of the world, and which is the proximate vis motrix of bodies. As this life, without tlie govern- 
ing influence of the rational foul of the world, would produce nothing but confufion and diforderly 
aaotions, it may be faid, when conildered as left to itfelf, to be evil. 

6 prudent, 
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prudent, and full of virtue, governs heaven and earth, and the whole period 
of generated nature, or that which poiTefTes neither of thefe ? Are jou 
willing, therefore, that wc fhoukl anfwer this queftion as follows ? 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Thus, O wonderful man. If the whole path of the heavens, and 
the local motion of all the natures it contains, poflefs a nature fimilar to the 
motion, circulation, and reafonings of intelled, and proceed in a manner 
allied to thefe, it muft evidently be granted, that the moft excellent foul 
takes care of the whole world, and leads it according to a path of this kind. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But if it proceeded in a mad and difordered manner, it muft be 
led by an evil foul. 

Clin. And this alfo is rightly afTerted. 

Guest. What nature, then, does the motion of intelleft poflefs ? To this 
queflion indeed, O friends, it is difficult to anfwer prudently. It is, there- 
fore, juft, that I fhould now anfwer for you. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Let us not, therefore, looking as it were to the fun in an oppofite 
direction, and thus introducing night in midday, anfwer the prefent queftion, 
as if we could ever fufficiently behold and know intelled with mortal eyes : 
for, by looking to the image of the objedt of our interrogation, we fliall fee 
with greater fccurity. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Let us receive from among thofe ten motions, as an image, that 
to which intellcd is fimilar. This motion I will recall into your memory, 
and anfwer for you in common. 

Clin. You fpeak in the moft beautiful manner. 

Guest. We mufl: remember, therefore, it was afTerted by us above, that 
of all things that exifl:, fome arc moved, and others abide. 

Clin. It was fo. 

Guest. But, of things which are moved, fome are moved in one place, but 
others are borne along in more than one. 

Clin. They are fo. 

Guest. But it is necclTary that thefe motions, whicH are always borne 
along in one, fhould be moved about a certain middle, in imitation of circles 

fafhiuned 
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fafhioned by a wheel, and that they fhould be, in every refped, as much as 
pofTible aUied and fimilar to the circulation of intelled. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. That both of them are moved according to the fame, in a fimilar 
manner, in the fame, about the fame, and towards the fame, according to 
one reafon and order. If, therefore, we fhould fay that intellect, and the 
motion which is borne along in one, are fimilar to the local motions of a 
fphere faihioned by a wheel, we fhould not by any means be bad artificers 
in difcourfe of beautiful images. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmofl reditudc. 

Guest. The motion, therefore, which is never borne along in a fimilar 
manner, nor according to the fame, nor in the fame, nor about the fame, 
nor towards the fame, neither in ornament, nor in order, nor in one certain 
reafon, will be allied to all folly.' 

Clin. It will, with the greatefl truth. 

Guest. Now, therefore, it will be no longer difficult to affert openly, 
that fince it is foul which leads all things in a circular * manner, it muft 
neceffarily follow that the circulation of the heavens mufl be led round, 
taken care of, and adorned, either by the mofl excellent foul, or the contrary. 

Clin. O guefl, from what has been faid, it is not holy to fay otherwife 
than that either one foul, or many fouls, poffeffing every virtue, caufe the 
circulation of the heavens. 

Guest. You underftand my arguments, O Clinias, mofl excellently : but 
lift en flill further to this. 

Clin. To what? 

Guest. If foul convolves the fun, moon, and the other flars, is not each 
of thefe convolved by a foul * of its own ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We fhall, therefore, difcourfe about one foul, in fuch a manner, 
that what we fay may be accommodated to all the flars. 

' The reader mufl carefully remember that foul leads all things circularly, from its pofleffionof 
a divine intelleft; for Plato has juft before iliown, that a circular is an image of intelleftual motion. 

» Ariilotle alfo, in the twelfth book of his Metaphyfics, (hows, that each of the heavenly bodies 
poflcfles a divine intelledt, which is the fource of its motions ; to my Tranflation of which I refer 
the reader. 

Clin. 
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Clin. What foul is that ? 

Guest. Every man perceives the body of the fun, but no one its foul; 
nor, indeed, does any one perceive the foul of any other body, either of 
a living or of a dead animal ; but there is evciy reafon to believe that this 
genus of things is naturally incapable of being feen by any of the corporeal 
fenfes, but is of an intelligible nature. Let us, therefore, by intelled alone, 
and the dianoetic energy, apprehend this relpedling it, 

Clin, What? 

Guest, If foul is the leader of the fun, we fhall perhaps not err in affert- 
ing, that it accomplifhes this by one of thefe three modes, 

Clin. What modes ? 

Guest, That either, refiding within this apparent circular body, it entirely 
rolls it along, in the fame manner as our foul moves us, or that, in a certain 
refped being fituated externally, and connecting itfelf with a body of fire or 
air, according to the aflertions of fome, it violently impels body with body ; 
or, in the third place, being itfelf deflitute of body, it governs this vifible 
orb through poffefling certain other powers tranfcendently admirable, 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. This then is neceffary, — that all things (hould be governed by this 
foul, according to one of thefe modes. But whether this foul refiding in 
the fun, as in a chariot, imparts light to all things, or whether it is fituated 
externally, or in whatever other manner it may be connected with this vifible 
orb, it is better that all men fhould confider it as a God. Or, how fhall 
we fay ? 

Clin. T^'s mufl certainly be acknowledged by every one ivho has not arrived 
at the extremity of folly. 

Guest. But with reffie^ to all thejlars, and the moon, years, months, and 
the feafons^Jliall wef/ieak in any other manner than this — Thatjince a foul and 
fouls, good from the jiojfeffion of every virtue, ajipear to be the caufes of all 
thefe, they jliould be called Gods, whether being reftdent in bodies, and thus 
becoming animals, they adorn all heaven, or in whatever other manner they 
may accomjiHjli this f And, in the next [dace, can he who affents to thefe things 
deny that all things are full of Gods ? 

Clin. No one, O guefl, is fo infane as to deny this. 

Guest. Afiigning, therefore, certain boundaries at prefent to him, OCli- 

nias 
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nias and Megillus, who does not believe that there are Gods, let us difrriifs 
him. 

Clin. What boundaries do you mean ? 

Guest. Either that he muft teach us we do not fpeak rightly, in aflertin^ 
that Ibul is the firfl generation of all things, together with fuch other parti- 
culars as are confequent to this ; or, if he is incapable of afferting any thing 
better than we have averted, that he fhall be perfuaded by us, and live for 
the remainder of his life in the belief that tiiere are Gods. Let us, there- 
fore, now fee whether we have fpoken fufficiently or not, in our arguments 
that there are Gods, to thofe who deny their exiflence. 

Clin. Your arguments, O guefl:, are very far from being infufficient. 

Guest. Let this, then, be the conclufion of our difcourfe to thefe. But 
let us cure, in the following manner, him who believes that there are Gods, 
but that they take no care of human affairs. — O mod excellent man! we 
fhall fay, becaufe you think that there are Gods, a certain nature alHed to 
Divinity leads you to honour, and believe in that which is connate with your- 
felf; but the profperous condition of evil and unjufl men, both in private 
and public, who, though they are not truly happy, yet are confidered to be 
fo in the highell: degree in the inelegant opinion of the multitude, and are 
improperly celebrated as fuch in poetical, and a variety of • other compo- 
fitions ; — this it is which leads you to impiety. Or, perhaps, on feeing 
impiouL. men leaving behind them, after having arrived at old age, grand- 
children in the greateft honours, you are didurbcd : Or from hearing, or 
perhaps being yourfelf an eye-witnefs, of fome who, though they have a6ted 
in a mofl impious and dire manner, yet, by means of fuch actions, have 
arrived from {lender pofTcffions and fmall power to tyrannies and the greateft 
wealth. It is evident that, in all fuch cafes as thefe, you are unwilling to 
blame the Gods as the caufes of them, through your alliance with their 
nature, but, at the fame time, being led by a certain privation of reafon, and 
not being able to be indignant with the Gods, you have arrived at the pre- 
fent condition, Co as to believe in their exigence, but that they defpife and 
negled human affairs. That the prefent dogma, therefore, may not lead 
you to greater impiety, but that you may be removed further from it, we fliall 
f-ndeavour, to the utmoft of our power, to convince you of its fallacy, con- 
joining the following difcourfe with the formei-, which we employed againft 

thofe 
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thafe who entirely denied the exigence of the Gods. But do you, O Megillus 
and CHnias, take upon you to anfwer for the young tnan, as you did before; 
and if any thing difficult ihould happen to take place in our difcourfe, I, 
taking hold of you as I juft now did, w^ill pafs over the river. 

Clin. Rightly faid. Do you, therefore, a6l in this manner; and we tb 
the utmoft of our power will do as you fay. 

Guest. But, perhaps, it will not be difficult to evince that the Gods pay 
no lefs attention to fmall things than to fuch as tranfcend in magnitude. For 
it was juft now aflerted by us, that they are good from the pofTeffion of 
every virtue, and that, in confequence of this, a providential concern for all 
things is in the higheft degree accommodated to their nature. 

Clin. This w^as vehemently afTerted. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in common inveftigate that which follows this, — 
I mean, what the virtue of the Gods is, fince we acknowledge that they are 
good. Do we not then fay, that to be temperate, and to poflefs intellect, 
are things pertaining to virtue, but the contraries of thefe to vice ? 

Clin. We do fay fo. 

Guest. But what? Does not fortitude belong to virtue, and timidity to 
vice ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do not we fay that fome of thefe are bafe, and others beautiful? 

Clin. It is neceflary we fhould. 

Guest. And muft we not fay that fuch among thefe as are bafe belong 
to us, but that the Gods participate neither any thing great, nor any thing 
fmall, of fuch-like particulars ? 

Clin. And this alfo every one will acknowledge. 

Guest. But what ? Do we place negligence, indolence, and luxury, as 
belonging to the virtue of the foul ? Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. How can we ? 

Guest. As belonging, therefore, to the contrary? 

Glin. Yes. 

Guest. The contraries, therefore, to thefe belong to that which is contrary i 

Clin. To that which is contrary. 

Guest. What then ? Will not he who pofleiTes thefe contraries be con- 

voL. II. 2S iidercd 
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fidered by all of -us as luxurious, negligent, and indolent, and, accordin*' to 
the poet ' , fimilar to a drone bee, without a fling ? 

Clin. The poet fpeaks with the utmoft reditude. 

Guest. It muft not, therefore, be faid, that Divinity pofFefTes manners 
that are odious to him, nor muft we permit any one to make fuch an aflertion. 

Clin. By no means. For how can it be faid? 

GtJEST. But will he to whom it belongs in the mofl eminent degree to do 
and take care of any thing, will the intellect of fuch a one take care of 
gjreat, but negkd fmall things ? And fhall we not in every refped err by 
praifing fuch an afTertion ? But let us confider as follows: Will not he who 
a6ls in this manner, whether he is a God or a man, be influenced by two 
ipecies of adlion ? 

Clin. What are thofe two ? 

Guest. I will tell you : Either bccaufe he thinks the negle6l of fmall 
things is of no confequence to the whole; or, if he thinks it is of confequence, 
yet he pays no attention to them, through indolence and luxury. Or is it 
poffible that negligence can take place in any other way ? For, when any 
one is incapable of taking care of all things, and, in confequence of this, 
negleds either fuch as are fmall, or fuch as are great, he is not in this cafe 
faid to be negligent, whether it is a man or a God who is thus deflitute of 
power, 

Clin. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But now let thofe two anfwer us three, who, though they both 
of them acknowledge there are Gods, yd one of them confiders the divini- 
ties as eafy to be appeafed, but the other as neglecting fmall affairs. Let us> 
therefore, thus addrefs thefe in the firfl place : You both acknowledge that 
the Gods know, fee, and hear all things, and that nothing which is either an 
objed of fenfe or fcience can be concealed from them. Do you not fay that 
this is the cafe } Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. That this is the cafe. 

Guest. But what ? Are they not able to accomplifh all things which both 
mortals and immortals are able to accomplifh ? 

.' HcGod. 

Clin. 
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Clin. How is it pofiible they fliould not acknowledge this ? 

Guest. We, that are five in nunnber, alfo agree that the Gods we good 
and moft excellent. 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, acknowledge that it is impoffible for 
them ever to ad in an indolent and luxurious manner, fmce they are fuch 
as wc have granted them to be ? For, in us, indolence is the offspring of 
timidity, but {lugglfhnefs, of indolence and luxury. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. But the Gods cannot be negligent through indolence and flug- 
giflinefs ; for timidity is not prefent with them. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmofl: reditude. 

Guest. It remains, therefore, that if they hegle6l a ftw things, and fuch 
as are fmall in the univerfe, they muft either do fo becaufe they know that 
things of this nature ought by no means to be taken care of, or becaufe ihey 
are ignorant that they ought to be taken care of; for, can there be any other 
alternative ? 

Clin. None. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, O moft excellent and beft of men, fhall we 
, confider you as faying that the Gods negled thefe in confequence of being 
ignorant that they ought to be taken care of ; or that, like the moft depraved 
of men, they know that this is proper, but are prevented from acting agree- 
ably to their knowledge, through being vanquilhed by certain pleafurcs or 
pains ? 

Clin. But how could this be pofiible? 

Guest. Befides, human affairs participate of an animated nature, and at 
the fame time man is the moft religious of all animals. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. We likewife fay that all mortal animals are the pofTefTions of the 
Gods, in the fame manner as all heaven. 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, any one fays, that thefe things are con- 
fidered cither as fmall or great by the Gods, it is not proper, fmce they are 
the moft provident and beft of beings, that they fhould negled their pofTef- 
fions* But further ftill, in addition to thefe things, let us confider this. 

2i s z Clin. 
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Clin. What? ' 

Guest. Refpeding fenfe and power, whether they are not naturally con- 
trary to each other, with reference to facility and difficulty. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Small things are feen and heard with greater difficulty than fuch 
as are large. But to carry, govern, and take care of a few things, and fuch 
as are fmall, is in every refpedl more eafy than to carry, govern, and take 
care of the contraries to thefe.^ 

Clin. It is by far more eafy.. 

Guest. B\it fince it is the province of a phy(Tcian to take care of a certain 
whole, and he is both willing and able to do this, will this whole ever be in 
a good condition if he negle6ls parts, and fuch things as are fmall ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But neither will things numerous and mighty ever be well con'* 
du6led either by pilots, or commanders of an army, or certain political cha- 
ra6ters, or any others (imilar to thefe, without an attention to things few 
and fmall. For builders fay, that great ftones cannot be well placed without 
fmaU ones.- 

Clin. For how can they ? 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to thmk that divinity is more viTc 
than mortal artificers : for theie, by how much the more fkilful they are, by 
fo much the more accurately and perfectly, from one art, do they accomplifh 
things iinall and great pertaining to their peculiar works. Since this is the 
cafe, can it be fuppofed that divinity, who is moft wife, and who is both 
willing and able to energize providentially, will alone take care of great 
things, but by no means of fuch as are fmall,. which it is eafy to take care 
of, like one indolent, or timid, or flugglifh through labour f 

Clin. We can by no means admit this opinion, O guefV, concerning the 
Gods ; for this would be forming a conception neither holy nor true. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, to me, that we have now fufficiently fpoken 
to him who accufes the GU)ds of negligence. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we have hitherto forced him by our arguments to change his 
opinion. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. 
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Guest. It appears, however, to me that he yet reqi^iires fo be encHaat^d 
by certain words. 

Clin. What words, O good man f 

GuE^T. We fhouM perfuade the young man, that he who takes care of 
the whole has conftituted all thuigs with a view to the fafety and virtue of 
the whole, every part of which, as much as poflibie, fuffers and ads'iri a 
manner accommodated to its nature ; that over each of thefe parts rulerfe 
are placed, who always caufe that which is fmalleft in every ai^lion ah4 
paflion to receive its ultimate diftribution ; among which parts, O miferablte 
creature, thou art one, and which, though diminutive in the extreme]^ con- 
tinually diref^s its views to The AIL But you are igiwrant that every gene- 
rated nature fubfifts for the fake of the whole,that the univerfe mty enjoy a 
blefled life, and not for your fake, but that you fubfift for the fake of the 
univerfe. For every phyfician, and every artificial fabricator, efFe6ls all 
things for the fake of the whole, and regards that which is beft in common ; 
fafhioning a part for the fake of the whole, and not the whole for the fake 
of a part. You, however, are indignant^ in confequence of not knowing 
how that which is beft with refpe6t to yourfelf happens both to the univerfe 
and yourfelf, according to the power of common generation. But fince a 
foul which is coni>e61ed at different times with different bodies undergoes all- 
various mutations, either through itfelf, or through fome other Ibul, nothing 
clfe remains to be done by the dice-player than to transfer manners when 
they become better, into a better place, but, when they become worfe, into 
a worfe place, according to the proper condition of each, that they may 
obtain convenient allotments. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. I appear to myfelf to fpeak with reference to the facility wiph 
which the Gods take care of all things. For if any one, always looking to 
the whole, fashions any thing, and transforms all things, with a view to this, 
fuch as animated water from fire, and not many things from one, or one 
thing from many, participating of a firft, fecond, or third generation, there 
will be an infinite multitude of tranfpofed ornaments. But now there is an. 
admirable facility in the power that provides for the univerfe.. 

Clin. How, again, do you fay ? 

Guest. Thus. Since our king beholds all our adions, and' thefe are ani- 
mated. 
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mated, containing i^uch virtue and much vice, and fince both foul ^nd 
body are generated iiideftrudible * , though not eternal, like the Gods accord- 
ing to law*^ (for th^re never would be any generation of animals if either 
foul or body was deftroyed,) and befides, iince that which is good in the foul Is 
always naturally difpofed to alTift, but that which is evil in it to injure, — our 
king, perceiving all thefe things, devifed in what manner each of the parts 
fliould be fituated, fo that virtue might vanquifli in the univerfe, but vice be 
fubdued, ia the moft eminent degree, and in the beft and moft facile 
manner. He devifed, therefore, how each particular fhould be generated 
with reference to the univerfe, what feat it fhould refide in, and what places 
it (hould be allotted: but he left to our will the caufes of this or that gene- 
ration. For where the defire of any foul is, and fucfa as is its condition, 
there each of us nearly refides, and fuch for the moft part each of us fubfifts. 

Clin. It is likely. 

Guest. Every thing, therefore, that participates of foul is changed, and 
pofleffes in itfelf the caufe of this mutation ; but, when changed, it is borne 
along accofdiiia to the order and law of fate. And thofe fouls whofe manners 
are lefs changed, have a lefs extended progrefTion ; for they proceed no fur- 
ther than the fuperficies of the region. But thofe whofe manners are more 
<:hanged, and are more unjufl, fall into depth, and into the places beneath, 
which are denominated Hades, and the like, where they are vehemently 
terrified, and converfant with dreams, both living and when freed from body, 
A greater foul, however, when it participates either of virtue or vice, 
becoming in this cafe ftrong, through its own will, and converfe with other 
natures, if, mingUng with divine virtue, it becomes eminently divine, then 
it is tranflated into another better place, which is entirely holy: but if it 
mingles itfelf with the contrary to divine virtiie, then its life is transferred 
into a contrary place. This then, O boy and young man, who think that 
you are negle6ted by the Gods, is the judgment of the Olympian divinities ; — 
that he who re more depraved fhall depart to more depraved fouls, but he 

» Body, when corrupted, is refolvcd into the elementary wholes from which it originated, but 
IS never deftroyed. 

» Law here fignifies intellcftual diftribution. So that the Gods according to law arc thofe 
divine natures which proceed from the intelleft of the fabricator of thf univerfe. Thefe Gods 
ai^ thus denominated in the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras. 
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who is better, to fuch as arc better, both in life, and in all deaths, and that 
he fliall both fuffisr and do fuch things as ought to be done by fimilars to 
finjilars. But neither you nor any other fhould pray that yon may be exempt 
from this judgment of the Gods. Far thofe who ordained this eftablifhcd 
it more firmly than all judgments, and as that which ought to be venerated 
in every refped. Indeed, you will never be negleded by this judgment ; not 
though you were fo fmall, that you could defcend into the profundities of 
the earth, or fo elevated, that you could fly into heaven. But you will fufFer 
from thefe divinities the punifhment which is your due, whether you abide 
here, or depart to Hades, or whether you are removed to a place ftill more 
ruftic ihan thefe. My difcourfe to you, likewife, will be the fame refpeifling 
thofe impious men whom yon have fcen rifing into confequencc from frnall 
beginnings, and whom you have confidered as having paiTed from felicity to 
mifery. For it has appeared to you that, in the a<ftions of thefe, as in a 
mirror, the negligence of all the Gods was viiible ; and this, from your 
being ignorant in what manner the end of fuch charadkrs contributes to the 
good of the whole* But can you think, O tnoA courageous of all men, that 
it is not necelTary to know this, which he who is ignorant of, will neither be 
able to perceive, nor difcourfe about, the feHcity of life, and an unhappy 
fortune. If, therefore, Clinias, and the whole of this aged company, arc 
able to perfuadc you that you do not know what you fay refpe6ting the Gods, 
divinity will afKfl: you in a beautiful manner ; but if you flill require fbme 
further reafon, hear, if in any refpedt you polTefs intelle6t, what wc fhall 
fay to our third antagonifl:. For, that there are Gods, and that they take 
care of men, I fhould fay, has been not altogether badly demonftrated. But 
that the Gods can be moved by the gifts of certain unjufl men, mufl not 
be granted to any one, but confuted in every poflible way to the utmofl of 
cur power. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl beautifully ;, and we fhall do as you fay. 

Guest. Come, then, by the Gods themielves, if they are moved by giffe, 
in what manner are they moved ; and what kind of beings mufl they in this 
cafe be ? For it is neceflfary that they mufl pofTefs fovereign authority- who 
continually govern all heaven, 

Clin. Certainly, 

Guest, But to what rulers are they (imilar, or what rulers are fmiilar to 
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them, that we may be able to compare fmall things with great ? Whether 
will the charioteers of two-yoked cars that contend in the courfe be fuch as 
thefe, or the pilots of (liips? Perhaps, however, they may be afTimilated to 
certain commanders of armies, or to piiyficians, who are cautious refpedling 
the war of difeafes about bodies, or to hufbandmen, who fear for their plants 
during the ftormy feafons, or to fhepherdsand herdsmen. For, fince we havq 
granted that the viniverfe is full of much good, and much evil, though not 
of more evil than good, we fay that a thing of this kind is an immortal war, 
and requires an admirable defence. But the Gods, and, at the fame time, 
daemons, fight for us; and we are the pofTeflion both of Gods and daemons, 
injuftice and infolence, however, together with imprudence, corrupt us. 
And, on the contrary, juftice and temperance, in conjundiion with prudence, 
-which refide in the animated powers of the Gods, preferve us. But that 
fomething of thefe refides in us,' though for a fhort time, may be clearly feea 
from thi-s ; for certain fouls refiding on the earth, and pofTeffing an unjuft gift, 
arc evidently favagc towards the fouls of guardians, whether they are dogs, 
x)r fhepherds, or in every rcfpe<a the higheft of all rulers. Thefe they attack, 
perfuading them by flattering words and fpecious enchantments, (according 
to the rumours of the wicked,) that it is lawful for thctn to ufurp an unjufl 
authority among men, without any difagreeable confequences to themfelves* 
This fault, wfaich we denominate, prerogative, is called, in flefhly bodies, 
dtfeafe ; in the feafons of the year, peftilence ; and in cities aiid polities, by 
changing the word, injuflice. 

Clin. Entirely fo. ^ 

Guest. According to this reafoning,^ therefore, it is necefTary to fay, that 
he who afTerts that the Gods always pardon unjufl men," when a part of their 
unjuft acquifitions is offered to them, afTerts at the fame time that they 
are like dogs, to whom wolves give a fmall portion of their rapine, and who, 
becoming mild by gifts, permit them to plunder the herds. Is not this the 
afTertion of thole who conficjer the Gods as eafily appealed ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But will not he be the mofl: ridiculous of all men, who afTimilates 
the Gods to any of the above-mentioned guardians ? Shall we fay, there-\ 
fore, that they refemble pilots, who giving themfelves up to the libatjon of 
ivine, and the odour-of flefh, dcftroy both the fhips and the failors ? ^ 

Clin. 
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Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But neither do they refemble charioteers, who, when orderly 
arranged in the courfe, through behig corrupted by gifts, yield the vidory 
to the two-yoked cars of their opponents, 

Clin. For fuch an affertion produces a dire image. 

Guest. But neither do they refemble the commanders of an army, nor 
phyficians, nor hufbandmen, nor fhepherds, nor certain dogs feduced by 
wolves. 

Clin. Prophefy better things. For how is it poffible they can refemble 
any of thefe ? 

Guest. But are not all the Gods the greateft of all guardians, and guardians 
of the greateft affairs ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. Shall we fay, then, that thofe who are the guardians of the moft 
beautiful things, and who, as guardians, are tranfcendent in virtue, are 
worfe than dogs, and men of a moderate charadler, who never betray juftice 
by receiving in an unholy manner gifts from unjuft men ? 

Clin. By no means; for fuch an afTertion is not to be borne. And he 
who entertains fuch an opinion may moft juftly be confidered as the worft 
and moft impious of men. 

Guest. We may fay, then, that we have fufficiently demonftrated the three 
things which we propofed to evince, viz. that there are Gods ; that they 
take care of all things ; and that they are not in any refped to be moved by 
gifts, contrary to what is juft. 

Clin. Undoubtedly ; and we afTent to thefe reafons. 

Guest. And befides this, in a certain refpeA we have fpoken more vehe- 
mently, through the contention of vicious men. But, O friend Clinias, we 
have employed a difcourfc of a contentious nature, left our adversaries, think- 
ing that they had vanquiflied, ftiould imagine they had a licenfe to do what- 
ever they pleafed, conformably to their conceptions refpeding the Gods. 
Tlu'ough an earneft defire of preventing this, we have fpoken in a more novel 
manner. But if, during this ftiort time, we have offered any thing calculated 
to perfuade thefe men that they fhould hate themfelves, and embrace contrary 
manners, the exordium of our laws refpe61ing impiety will have been beauti- 
fully delivered. 
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Clin. Let us hope that this will be the cafe ; but if it fhould not, the 
legiflator is not to be accufed for this kind of difcourfe. 

Guest. After the preface, therefore, the difcourfe which is the interpreter 
of the laws will properly follow,, proclaiming to all impious perfons, that 
they mufl depart from their depraved manners, and betake themfelves to 
fuch as are pious. But for thofe who will not be perfuaded by thefe argu- 
ments, let the following law of impiety be eftablifhed : — If any one fpeaks 
or ads impioufly, let any one who is prefent defend the caufe of piety, and 
give information tathe magiftrates of the affair : and thofe magistrates that 
are firfi: made acquainted with it, fhall bring the offender before the court 
of juftice appointed by law for the determination of fuch cafes. Rut if any 
magiftrate, on hearing the affair, does not ad: in this manner. Jet him be 
accufed of impiety by any one who is willing to punifh him, for the fake of 
the laws. And if any one is condemned, let the court of juilice punifh him for 
the feveral impieties he has committed. Let bonds, then, be the punifhment 
of all impious condudt. And let there be three prifons in the city: one com- 
mon for mofl crimes about the forum, for the fake of iecuring a multitude 
of perfons ; another fituated about the place where a no6turnal affembly is 
held, and which is to be denominated the prifon for the corredion of man- 
ners ; and a third in the middle of the region, and in that part which is 
moft folitary and rulHc, calling it by the name of the prifon of punifhment. 
With refped to impiety, there are three caufcs of it, as we have already 
mentioned ; and fmce two things take place from each of fach-like caufes, 
there will be fix genera of crimes againll: the Gods, which require neither 
an equal nor a fimilar punifliment. For fbme, who though they do not ia 
any refped believe there are Gods, yet,, from naturally pofTeffmg a juft dif- 
polition, hate the vicious, and, through being indignant with injuflice,, 
neither commit unjufl adions themfelves, nor affociate with, but avoid,, 
unjufl men, and love the juf}. But others, befides the opinion that all things 
are deflitute of the Gods, fall into incontinence of pleafures and pains, at 
the fame time poffeffing ftrong memories and acutenefs with refped to 
difciplines. The opinion that there are no Gods, is a paffion common to 
both thefe ; but they differ in this, that the one is the caufe of lefs, and the 
other of more, evil than other men. The one of thefe fpeaks with the 
greatefl freedom concerning the Gods, facrifices and oaths ; and, as he ridi- 
cules 
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cules others, will perhaps render others like himfelf, unlefs he is punifhed. 
But the other who is of the fame opinion, is confidered by the vulgar as 
ino-enious, and is full o/ fraud and ftratagem. Fromthefe charaders many 
diviners are produced, and fuch as are excited to every kind of incantation. 
Sometimes, too, from thefe tyrants, public fpeakers, and commanders of 
armies, are formed ; and thofe who in their private myfleries a6t infidioufly, 
and deceive men by fophiftical devices. Of thefe, indeed, there are many 
fpecies ; but two of them deferve the eftabli(hment of laws : of which the 
ironic produces crimes that deferve more than one or two deaths ; but the 
other requires admonition and bonds. In a fimilar manner, too, the opinion 
that the Gods are negligent, produces two chara'^ers ; and the opinion that 
they are eafily appeafed, another two. Since, therefore, the impious are 
thus diftinguifhed, thofe who become fuch through folly, Without a vicious 
difpofition and corrupt manners, the judge fhall confine in the prifon for cor- 
rection, for not lefs than five years. But, during this time, let no one of 
the citizens converfe with them, except thofe that participate of the noc- 
turnal aflembly, who afTociate for the purpofe of admonilhing and procur- 
ing fafety to tlie foul. When the period arrives that they are to be liberated 
from their bonds, if any one among them fliall appear to be more modeft in 
his manners, let him dwell together with the modeft ; but if it appears that 
he is not, and he is again condemned for the fame crime, let him be 
punifhed with death. With refpedl to fuch as, in addition to their believing 
that there are no Gods, or that they are negligent, or eafily appeafed, are 
of a favage difpofition, defpifing'mankind, alluring the fouls of many while 
Jiving, and afferting that they can allure the fouls of the dead ; like wife, 
pretending that they can perfuade the Gods by facrifices, prayers, and incau- 
tious, and endeavouring by thefe means to deflroy private perfons, whole 
families, and cities, for the fake of their riches, — among fuch as thefe, 
whoever fhall be condemned, let him be fettered in the prifon which is in 
the middle of the region, and let no free-born perfon be ever allowed to 
vifit him, but let the food appointed for him by the guardians of the laws 
be krought to him by fervants. But, when he dies, let him be hurled beyond 
the boundaries of the region, and left without a tomb. And, if any free- 
born perfon fhall bury him, let him fuflain the punifhment of impiety by any 
one who is willing to h\{\'\0: it. If he leaves behind him children fufiicieiit for 
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the'purpofes of the city, let the guardians of orphans take no lefs care of thefe 
than of others, and from the very day on which their father was condemned. 
But it is proper tliat a common law fhould be eftabliflied for all thefe, which 
may caufe the multitude to behave lefs impioufly towards the Gods, both in 
word and deed, and may render them lefs void of intelled, through not per- 
mitting them to make innovations in facred concerns. Let the following 
law, then, be fimply eftablifhed for all of them : — No one fhall have a temple 
in any private houfe. But when any one intends to facrifice, let him go to 
public buildings raifed for this purpofe, and prefent his offerings to thofe 
priefls and priefleffes who take care of thefe particulars in a pure and holy 
manner. Here let him pray, together with thefe, and any other who is 
willing to join him in prayer. Let thefe things be adopted^ becaufe it is 
not eafy to eiftablifh temples and ftatues of the Gods ; but to effed a thing 
of this kind properly, is the work of a mighty dianoetic power. But it is 
ufual, with women particularly, and all fuch as are imbecile, or in danger^ 
or want, or, on the contrary, when they receive an abundance of any things 
always to confecrate that which is prefent, vow facrifices, and promife ftatues 
to the Gods, daemons, and the fons of the Gods; being terrified by fpedres 
when awake, and, in afimilar manner, recolle61ing many vifions in dreams; 
for all which they endeavour to obtain remedies, and for this purpofe fill all 
the pure places in houfes and flreets with altars and temples. For the fake 
of all thefe particulars, it is requifite that the law we have jufl mentioned 
(hould be eftabhfhed ; and befides this, for the lake of the impious^ left they> 
fraudulently ufurping thefe in their adions, and raifing temples and altars 
in private houfes, ftiould think to make the Gods propitious by lacrifices and 
prayers ; thus infinitely increafing their injuftice, and provoking the indig- 
nation of the Gods, both againft thcmfelves, and thofe that permitted them 
to ad in this manner, though men of a better charader. For by this means 
the whole city becomes fubjed to the puniftiment of impiety, and, in a 
certain refped, juftly. Divinity, indeed, does not blame the legiflator ; for 
the law eftabliftied by him fays, that no one fhall pofTefs temples of the 
Gods in private houfes. But if it fhall appear that any one pofTefTes tem- 
ples, and performs orgies in any other places than fuch as are public, he who 
deteds him fhall announce the affair to the guardians of the laws. And if 
fuck a one, whether a man or a woman, fhall be found aot to have com* 
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mitted any great or impious crimes, he fhall be obliged to carry his private 
facred concerns to public temples : and if he does not immediately comply 
with the law, let him be fined till he does. But, if any one adling impioufly 
fhall appear to have committed, not the impious deed of boys, but of im- 
pious men, whether by facrificing to the Gods in private or in public temples, 
let him be condemned to death, as one who has facrificed impurely. How- 
ever, the guardians of the laws muft judge whether his impiety is puerile or 
not, and thus, when he is brought before a court of juftice, muft inflid on 
him the punifliment of impiety. 
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At now remains that we fhould fpeak of mutual compa6ls, and the order 
which they ought to receive. But a thing of this kind is, in a certain refped, 
fimple. I mean, that no one fhall touch my property, nor move the leaft 
thing belonging to me, without my confent. And I, if I am endued with a 
found mind, ftiall a6l in the fame manner with refpe£t to the property of 
others- In the firfl place, then, we Ihall fpeak about fuch treafures, as fome 
one may depofit both for himfelf and thofe belonging to him, who is not 
defccndcd from rny parents, and which I fhould never pray that I might find, 
nor, if I did find, fhould move, nor be induced to partake of, by thofe who 
are called diviners. For I fhould never be fo much benefited by the polTeflfion 
of riches, when obtained after this manner, as I fhould excel in the virtue of 
the foul, and in juflice, by not receiving them. For thus I fhould acquire 
one poffeffion inflead of another, a better in that which is better; preferring 
the prior poffeflion of jufHce in the foul, to wealth. For it is well faid of 
many particulars, that things immovable fhould not be moved ; and it may 
be faid of this, as being one of them. It is likewife proper to be perfuaded 
by what is commonly aflerted about thefe things, that fuch particulars do not 
contribute to the procreation of children. But he who takes no care of 
children, and negleds the legiflator, and, therefore, takes away that which 
neither he nor his grandfather depofited, fuch a one corrupts the mofl beau- 
tiful and fimple law, which was eflablifhed by a man by no means ignoble, 
and which fays, You fhall not take away that which you have not depofited. 
What then ought he to fuffer, who defpifes thefe two legiflators, and who 
takes away that which he did not himfelf depofit, and which is not a fmall 
4 affair, 
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affair, but a mighty treafure ? Divinity, indeed, knows what punishment he 
ought to TufFer from the Gods. But let us declare what he ought to fuffer 
from men. Let him who firfl: perceives him, give information of the affair : — 
if it happens in the city, to the aediles ; if in the forum, to the priaefedls of the 
markets ; and, if in any other part of the region, to thofe that take care of 
the land, and the governors of thefe. When the affair becomes apparent, 
let the city fend to Delphi, and let what the God determines, both refpeding 
tlic money and him that has moved it, be performed by the city conformable 
to the ora<:Ie. And if he who gives the information is free-born, let him be 
confidered as a virtuous charadler ; but, if he does not give information, as a 
vicious character^ If he who reveals the affair is a flave, it will be proper 
that he Ihould be made free by the city, and that the city fliould pay his 
mafter the price of his manumiflion *,. but, if he does not reveal it, let him be 
punifhed with death. Let a fimilar law follow this, refpecling things fmali 
and great. If a man leaves any property, vvhetlier willingly or unwillinsjly, 
let him who may happen to meet with it fuifer it to remain ; confidering 
that the daemon who prefides over roads defends things of this kind, which 
are dedicated to Divinity by law. When any one, being unperfuaded by this 
law, takes away fuch properly to his own houfe, if he is but of little worth,, 
being a (lave, let him receive many lafhes with a whip, from any one not 
lefs than thirty years of age who may happen to meet him. But, if he is 
free-born, befides being confidered as illiberal, and void of law, let him pay 
as a fine ten times the worth of what he took away to its proper owner. 
When any one accufes another of holding his property, w liether it be much 
or little, and the perfon who detains it acknowledges that it is in his pof- 
feffion, but denies that it is his who demands it, — if a \\rittcn accountof the 
affair is given to the magiOratcs according to law, he who detains it fhall be 
called before a magifl:rate,aiul if it fhall appear Xo be t!ie property of the accufer,. 
it fhall be rell:orcd to him. But if it fluill be found to belong to neither, but 
to fome abfcnt perfon, if its poifellor will not engage to reilore it to the 
abfcnt perfon, let hin:i be compelled to depofit it. If a written account of 
the affair is not given to the niac^iilnues, let tlie property be denofitcd with 
the three oldeft magii"lrates till Icntencc is pafTcd. And, if the lubjecl of 
difpute is an animal, let him who ii-on t- ial is cafi:, pay the magiftrates the 
expenfe of its keeping; but let tli. affair be decided by the magiffrates 
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within the fpace of three days. If any one leads away another as a flave, 
who is going to be manumitted, let him who leads him be difmifTed ; but 
he who is thus led away, if he can procure three refpedable bondsmen, fhall 
be confidered as free ; but otherwife not. But if any one is led away in 
any other manner, let him by whom he is thus led be obnoxious to the 
charge of ufnig violence, and be condemned to reftore double the lofs to the 
perfon led away. Every one, too, may be permitted to lead away his free- 
man, if he is not ferved by him, or not fufficiently. The attention, how- 
ever, which fuch a one ought to pay his mafter confifts, in the firfl: place, in 
going thrice every month to his mafter's houfe, and announcing that he is 
prepared to do whatever is juH, and in his power; and, in the fecond place, 
that he may perform, with refpedl to matrimony, whatever Hiall appear re- 
quifite to his maftcr. But it (hall not be lawful for him to pofTefs greater 
wealth than the perfon by whom he was liberated : but, if he does poflefs 
more, let the excefs be given to his mafter. Let a freed perfon not remain 
in the city more than twenty years, but, in the fame manner as Grangers, let 
him after this period depart, taking with him the whole of his property, unlefs 
he can perfuade the magiftrates and his liberator to the contrary. But if the 
poffeflions of a freed perfon, or of any other ftranger, exceed thofe of the third 
^ftate, let him, on the thirtieth day after this has been difcovered to be the cafe, 
take his property and depart ; and let him not, though he fhould requeft it, be 
permitted by the magiftrates to ftay any longer. Let him who difobeys 
this law be brought before a court of juftice ; when condemned, be punilhed 
with death ; and let his riches become public property. Let the judges of 
the tribes take cognizance of the(e ca(es, unlefs the litigants have previoufly 
fettled the affair among themfelves by means of their neighbours or arbitra- 
tors. If any one affcrts that a certain animal, or any thing elfe, is his own 
property, let him who pofTeffcs it take it either to the feller, or to him who 
properly and juftly gave it, or who after fome other manner delivered it of 
his own authority. And let it remain with a citizen, or an inhabitant of 
the city, for thirty days, but with a ftranger for five months, fo that the 
middle of thefe may be that month in which the fun is turned from the 
fummer to the winter tropic. Let whatever one perfon changes with 
another through buying or felling, be exchanged in a place appointed for 
each in tlie forum, and let every thing pertaining to buying and felling hz 
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be tranfaded in this place, and no where elfe. Likewife, let there be no delay- 
either in buying or felling. But, if the commutation is made in other places, 
let no judgment according to law be paffed upon it. With refpe6l to feafts, 
in which every man pays his own fhare, if any difference fhould arife in 
fettling the payment of the fhares, let the parties fo tranfa6t with each other 
as about a thing which is not noticed by the courts of juftice. Let a feller, 
who receives no lefs than fifty drachms as the price of his commodity, be 
obliged to wait ten days in, the city, and let the buyer know the place of his 
abode ; and this for the fake of thofe complaints and legitimate abate- 
ments which ufually happen about things of this kind. But let lawful and 
unlawful abatements take place as follows : When any one fells a flave who 
labours under a confumption, or the ftone, or the ftrangury, or that which 
is called the facred difeafe, or any other difeafe which is immanifeft to many, 
is of long, continuance and difficult to cure, whether of the body or mind, 
if a phyfician or a mafler of gymnaftic buys him, no abatement fliall be 
made; nor yet when the feller informs the buyer of the^ true condition of 
the article of fale. But if an artift fells to an ignorant perfon any thing of 
this kind, the buyer (hall be permitted to return the perfon bought by him, 
who labours under any difeafe but the facred, within fix months : but if he 
labours under this difeafe, he fliall be permitted to return him within a year. 
Affairs of this kind fliall be decided by phyficians chofen by the common 
confent of the litigants. He who in thefe cafes is condemned, fhall pay to 
the buyer double the price for which he fold him. But if one ignorant 
perfon fells any thing to another, let the return and judgment be made in 
the fame manner as was mentioned above; and let him who is condemned 
pay a fimple fine. If any one fells a homicide to another, if the tranfadion 
takes place between two fkilful perfons, let no return be made ; but if 
between a Ikilful and ignorant perfon, let a return then be made when the 
buyer perceives the cafe. But let the affair be decided by the five youngeft 
guardians of the laws. If it fhall appear that the feller was not ignorant 
that the perfon he Ibid was a homicide, let the houfe of the buyer be puri- 
fied according to the law of the interpreters, and let the feller pay him triple 
the price of the homicide. Let him who changes money for money, or for 
animals, or any thing elfe, give and receive every thing unadulterated, 
agreeably to the injun6iions of law. About the whole of this vice, how- 
voL. II. 2 V ever. 
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ever, it is requiiite to lay down a preface, in the fame manner as in other h\v^, 
£very man, indeed, ought to coniider adulteration, lying, and deception, as 
forming one genus, about which it is ufual for the multitude to fay, though 
very crroneoufly, that when each of thefe is opportunely adopted, the refult is 
frequently proper. But as they leave the occafion, the where, and the when, 
diforderly and indefinitely, they often by this affertion both injure themfelves 
aad others. The legiflator, however, /hould not fufFer this indefinite to be 
unnoticed, but greater or lefTcr boundaries ought always to be clearly deter- 
mined. Let them, therefore, now be determined. Let no one tell a lie, 
or deceive, or adulterate any thing, calling at the fame time on the Gods, 
tinlcfs be is defirous of becoming odious to Divinity. This, however, will be 
the cafe with him, in the firft place, who, fwearing faJfely, defpifes the Gods ; 
and, in the fecond place, with him who fpeaks faifely before thofe that are 
better than himfelf. But the good are more excellent than the bad, and, in 
fhort, the elder than the younger. On this account, parents are better than 
their offspring, men than women and children, and governors than the go- 
verned. All thefe ought to be reverenced in every government, and efpe- 
cially in political governments, for the fake of which we have engaged in 
the prefent difcuffion. For he who adulterates any thing in the forum, 
iics and deceives, and, calling on the Gods, fwears faifely before the guar- 
dians of the forum, and violates their laws, neither fearing men, nor reve- 
rencing the Gods. To be careful, indeed, not to contaminate the names 
of the Gods, is in every refpe6t beautiful ; for they ought not to be ufed in 
common like other names, but every thing pertaining to the Gods (hould be 
preferved in a pure and holy manner. Let the following law, therefore, be 
eftablifhed for thofe who will not be perfuaded to a6t in this manner : — He 
who fells any thing in the forum fhall not be fuffered to fix two prices to 
any article ; but when he has fixed a fimple price, if he docs not fell it, he 
ihall take it away, and be allowed to bring it back again on the fame day, 
without valuing it at a higher price than before. Let praife, and taking 
an oath, never be employed in felling. And if any one is difobedicnt to 
this law, any citizen, not lefs than thirty years of age, who detects him in 
fwearing, fhall ftrike him with impunity ; and if he negledls to do this, let 
him be confidered as a betrayer of the laws. But let him who deteds any 
one felling an adulterated article, and incapable of being perfuaded by what 
4 we 
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we have now faid, expofe the fraud of fuch a one, if he is able, before a 
magidrate ; and let a flave, or an inhabitant, bring with him the adulterated 
article. Let a citizen, who negleds to accufe fuch a one, be pronounced 
a bad man, as one who defrauds the Gods : but, if he accufes him, let him 
dedicate the adulterated article to the Gods who prefide over the forum. Let 
him who openly fells things of this kind, befides being deprived of the 
adulterated article, receive publicly as many lafhes with a whip as there are 
drachms in the fum for which he fold the article ; a cryer at the fame time 
proclaiming in the forum the caufe of his being whipped. Let the prxfe^ts 
of the markets, and the guardians of the laws, endeavour to dete6t all the 
adulterations and evil practices of the fellers, by making inquiry of men 
(killed in vendible articles, and caufe to be written on a pillar before the 
forum what a feller ought to do, and what not, fo that men of this kind 
may clearly know how to a61: according to law in difpofuig of their refpec- 
tive articles. As to the particulars relating to the aediles, we have fpoken 
of thefe fufficiently above. But if it fhould appear that any thing is wanting 
to thefe, let them fupply the deficiency by communicating with the guar- 
dians of the laws, and afterwards let them write their lirfl: and fecond legal 
inftitutions on a pillar. 

After adulteration it follows that we fhould fpeak of cauponation '. But 
about the whole of this we fliall firft of all give our advice, and the reafons 

or fuch advice, and afterwards eftablifh a law refpcifling it. For all cau- 
nation in a city does not fubfift for the fake of injuring the city, but natu- 

ally for the fake of the contrary. For how is it poflible that he fhould not 
benefit the city who caufes money, from being pofTefTed in an incommen- 
furate and anomalous manner, to be poflefTed equably, and with commen- 
fu ration ? It is requifite to fay, that the power of money, the merchant, the 
mercenary character, and the inn-keeper, will accomplifh this for us. For 
thefe, and others of this kind, whether they a6l in a more becoming or a 
more bafe manner, endeavour to fupply the indigence of others, and render 
poflfefTions equal. But let us confider the reafon why this appears neither 
beautiful nor becoming, and why it is calumniated ; that though we may - 
not procure a remedy for the whole by law, yet we may for a part, 

' The keepitig an inn or vi6tualling-houfe, 

2 u 2 Clin. 
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C1.IN. This affair, as it appears, is of no trifling nature, and requires no 
fmall degree of virtue. 

Guest. How do you fay, O friend CHnias ? A fmall part of mankind 
naturally, and who are educated in the beft manner, are able, when they 
are in want, or influenced by the defire of certain things, to condud them- 
ftlves with moderation, and, when they have it in their power to acquire 
great wealth, behave foberly, and prefer moderation to excefs. But the 
vulgar condu6l themfelves in a manner perfedly contrary to thefe. For 
they delire without meafure ; and when it is permitted them to become 
moderately, they choofe to become immenfely rich. On this account, all 
fuch as are converfant with cauponation and merchandize are calumniated, 
and fubje6t to fhameful difgrace. For, if any one (which never did take 
place, nor ever will) (hould compel (though indeed it is ridiculous to men- 
tion it) the befl of men to keep an inn for a certain time, or vidualling- 
boufe, or do any thing of this kind ; or if certain mofl excellent women, 
through the neceffity of fate^ fhould engage in fuch ertaployments,. we fhould 
know that they were honeft and kudable, and that, when they are condud:ed 
according to uncorrupt reafon, all fuch charaders as thefe (hould be honoured 
as fuftaining the part of mothers and nurfes. But now, fince inns and 
yidlualling-houfes arc raifed in folitary places, and at a great difl:ance from 
cities, they ihrxc as places of Shelter for thofe that are caught in a florm^ 
and afford a cool retreat to thofe that are oppreffed with heat. They do not, 
however, difmifs thofe that take refuge in them like friends, with hofpitable 
gifts, but cruelly compel them to ranfom themfelves, as if they were enemies 
and captives, and plunder them of aJJ their poffeffions. Thefe, and other 
bafe a6lions of this kind, fubjed thofe employments to calumny which are 
calculated to affifl: the indigent. A legiflator, therefore, ought always to 
devife a remedy for thefe. For it is a true and antient faying, that it is 
difficult to fight againfl two things, as is evident in difeafes, and many other 
particulars. And in the prefent cafe^ indeed, there is an oppofition againfl 
two things, poverty and riches ; the latter of which corrupt the foul of men 
through luxury, and the former leads them through pain to impudence.. 
What remedy, therefore, can be devifed for this difeafe in a polity endued 
with intelled: ? In the firfl place, we mufl endeavour to the utmofl, that 
it may ufe cauponation in the fmallefl degree ; and, in the next place, we 
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muft aflign cauponation to thofe men whofe manners, when corrupt, will 
be no great peft to the city ; and, in the third place, fome method muft be 
devifed by which the fouls of thcfe men may not eafily be filled with impu- 
dence and illiberality. But, after what has now been faid, a certain law re- 
fpeding thefe things prefents itfelf to us, with good fortune. The city of the 
Magnefians, which Divinity firfl: raifed, is by Divinity again inhabited* 
Among thefe there is a law, that no hufbandmen who belong to the forty- 
five thoufand houfes fhall either voluntarily or involuntarily be an inn-keeper 
or a merchant, or a61 in the capacity of a fervant to any private perfon, 
unlefs that perfon becomes in his turn a lervant to him ; a father and mother, 
with their progenitors, all his elders, and fuch as being free live in an inde- 
pendent manner, being excepted. It is not, however, eafy to determine by 
law who is free, or the contrary ; yet fuch as thefe are diftinguifhed from 
the nobles by the hatred and love which they bear towards them. But let 
him who through a certain art is engaged in illiberal cauponation be accufed 
before thofe who hold the firft rank in virtue, by any one that is willing, as 
a difgrace to his family. And if it fliall appear that he has defiled his pater- 
nal houfe by any unworthy employment, let him, after having been fettered 
for a year, abflain from fuch employment. If, after this, he engages in it 
again, let him be fettered for two years. And let him always be confined 
in bonds as often as he is dcte£led, twice as long as the preceding time. But 
a fecond law orders that all fuch as are not citizens, together with foreigners, 
fliall exercife cauponation. And a third law ordains, that the foreigner or 
inhabitant who engages in this art, fhall either be a mofl excellent character, 
or vicious in the fmallcft degree. It is proper, likewife, that the guardians 
of the law fhould confider that they are not only guardians of thofe who are 
eafily prevented from a61ing in an illegal and vicious manner, viz. thole who 
are well-born and educated ; but that they are much more guardians of 
thofe who are different from thefe, and who engage in employments by 
which they are flrongly impelled to improbity. Since, however, caupona- 
tion is abuiidantly various, the guardians of the laws fliould afrcn:iblc toge- 
ther with thofe that are fkillcd in the feveral fpecies of it ; and, as we ob- 
ferved a little before concerning adulteration, which is allied to this art, 
they fhould, in the firfl: place, eftablifli fuch things as apppear neccffary to 
the city.. Afterwards, having inquired into the cofl and emolument attend^ 
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ing this art, they fhould attend to the moderate gain refulting from it, and 
eftablifh its expenfes and emoluments. And fome particulars (hould be 
attended to by the prjefeds of the markets, others by the aediles, and others 
by the praefe6ts of the land. After this manner nearly will cauponation be 
advantageous to every one, and injure thofe by whom it is exercifed in the 
city in the fmalleft degree. The genus of artificers is facred to Vulcan and 
Minerva, who furnidi our lives by their arts. But thofe individuals are 
facred to Mars and Minerva who prefervc the works of artificers by other 
arts of an afliftant and defenfive nature. The genus of thefe is, indeed, 
juftly facred to thefe Gods : and all thefe providentially take care of the 
region and people. Some of them, too, prelide over warlike contefts ; but 
others effe€^ the generation of inftruments, and works for hire. Reveren- 
cing, therefore, the Gods that are the authors of thefe arts, it will not be 
proper to deceive them, by lying about things of this kind. If any artificer 
<loes not complete his work in a prefixed time, through a vicious difpofition, 
but, paying no reverence to the diviin'ty who is the giver of life, through a 
blindnefs of intelled, thinks that his kindred God will pardon him, fuch a 
one, in the firfl: place, will be punifhed by the God himfelf ; and, in the 
fecond place, let it be eflabliihed by law, that he (hall be fined the worth of 
the work which he has not finished in the proper time, and that, beginning 
again, he (hall complete it in the time firfl agreed upon. Let the fame law too 
confult for the artificer as for the feller of vendible articles. Let care be 
taken, therefore, that he does not afk more than the worth of his work, but 
let his demand be mofl fimple, and accommodated to its worth. For an 
artifl knows the worth of his work. In cities, therefore, confifling of free 
men, it is not proper that an artifl fhould endeavour to deceive the fimple 
by art, which is naturally clear and void of falfehood. Hence, when this 
is the cafe, the injurer fhall make a proper recompenfe to the injured perfon. 
If any one, in paying an artiil for his v/ork, doe^not pay him according to 
the agreement, defpifing Jupiter the guardian of the city, and Minerva who 
communicates with the polity, and, being influenced by a little gain, difiTolves 
mighty communions ; in this cafe, let the law afTifl the union of the city, in 
conjundion with the Gods, Let him, therefore, who, having ordered a work 
to be executed for him, does not pay for it in the appointed time, be fined 
double the price agreed upon. And let judgmentbe pafTed on things of this 

kind 
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kind in the courts of jiiftice belonging to the tribes. As we have, however, 
made mention of artificers, and as commanders of armies and mihtary arts 
are artificers of fafety to a city, it is but juft that we fhould alfo fpeak of 
thefc. If, therefore, any one of thefe undertakes any public wprk, whether 
voluntarily or from command, and executes it in a becoming majiner, let 
the law confer upon him the honour of unceafing praife, which is the re- 
ward of warlike men. But the law may be juftly blamed which does not 
reward him who condu61s himfclf well in military affairs. Let the follow- 
ing lav/, therefore, be eftabliihed for thefe, mingled with praife, and which 
does not compel, but confults the multitude of the citizens : that fuch good 
men fhall be honoured in tlie fecond place, as 'have been faviours of the 
whole city, whether by their valour, or by warlike devices ; for the flrft 
honour mufl: be given to thofe who have been remarkably obedient to 
the written laws of good leglflators. We have, therefore, now nearly 
fpoken fufficiently of the grcatefl: compacts among men, except thofe per- 
taining to orpha[is, and the guardians of orphan?. It is, therefore, necefTary 
in the next place to fpeak of thefe. The beginning of all thefe is the defire 
of the teflator, and the fortune of thofe that make no will. I have faid it 
is neceflary to fpeak of thefe, O Clinias, in confequence of looking to the 
difficulty refpedling them : for it is not pofTible to leave them in a dlfordered 
manner. For tefldtors would defire many things differing from each other, 
and contrary to the laws, to the manners of the living, and to their an- 
certors, if any one fhould fimply give them permiffion to make their wills 
in whatever mar.ncr they pleakd, aiiJ Ihould ordain, that every will made 
near the end oi" life H^all be propjrjv executed. r^)r mofh men, when tlicy 
conliuer tiidnil'lve.s as about to die, arc affected vv'ith ll:upiclity and remillncls. 

Clin. Wiiat ir.J'ices you to fav this, O i:;'acA r 

Guest. A iv.iin when about to die, O Clinias, is morofe, and is full of 
fuch language as is terrible to k^iflators, and difficult fur them to endure. 

Ci.iN. How fo ? 

GukST. Dcfiring to be the lord of all things, it is ufjal for him to fpeak 
with answer. 

Clin. What does he fay at this time r 

OuEST. It is a dire thing, fays he, O Gods, if it is not permitted me to 
leave my property in whatever manner I plcafe, and to bequeath fome more, 

and 
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and Others lefs, according as they were evidently well or ill afFeded towards 
me in my dileafes, in my old age, and in other all- various fortunes. 

Clin. Does he not therefore, O gueft, appear to you to fpeak well ? 

Guest. Aptient legiflators, O Clinias, appear to me to have been effe- 
minate, and to have looked to a trifling part of human affairs in the efta- 
blifhment of laws. 

Clin. How do yo\i fay ? 

Guest. That, being terrified at this language of the dying man, they 
made a law, that every one fhould be permitted to make his will as he 
pleafed. But both you and 1 could anfwer the dying in your city in a more 
elegant manner. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. O friends, (we fliould fay) who have but a fliort time to live, it 
is difficult for you to know your affairs, and likewife to know yourfclves, 
according to the infcription of the Delphic temple. I, therefore, being a 
legiflator, confide r that neither yourfelves, nor thefe poffefflons, are your 
own, but that they belong to the whole of your race, both pafl: and to come, 
and that both the whole of your race and poffeffions, by a much greater 
priority, belong to the city. This being the cafe, if any one, through flat- 
tery, either when you are difeafed, or in your old age, ihould perfuade you 
to make your will in an improper manner, 1 fliould not admit fuch a will 
to be voluntarily made. But, looking to that which is befl both for the whole 
city, and the whole of your race, I fhall eflablifh laws in fuch a manner as 
that the advantage of individuals may give way, as it is fit it fhould, to 
that of the public. Do you, therefore, be mild and benevolent towards 
us, as human nature requires you fhonld. It will be our part to take care 
to the utmofl: of our power of every thing belonging to you, and not in a 
partial manner, by negle6ling fbme things and attending to others. Let this 
then, O Clinias, be the confblation which we addrefs in a prefatory man- 
ner to the hving and the dead. But let the law be as follows : — Let him 
who makes a will, and has children, in the firfl place appoint that child his 
heir whom he thinks mofl deferving. And, in the next place, let him 
fignify which of his children he choofes to confign over to the care of 
another perfon. If any one of his children fhall remain without an here- 
ditary portion,- and there is reafon to expe6t that this cliild will be fent into 
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a colony according to law, let the father be permitted to leave bun from 
his other poffefTions as much as he pleafes, except the paternal allotment, 
and twcvy thing pertaining to it. But if there are many children thus cir- 
cumflanced, let the father bequeath them, as he pleafes, whatever remains 
beyond the allotment. However, if any one of thefe poffefles a houfe, let 
him not leave fuch a one any money. In like manner, let him not be- 
queath a daughter any thing if fhe is betrothed to a man ; but let him 
bequeath her fomething if (he is not betrothed. If any allotment in the 
region belongins: to fons or dauohters (hall be found after the will has been 
made, let it be left to the heir of the perfon that made the will. If the 
teflator has no fons, but daughters, let him fignify in writing what men he 
would wi(h as hulbands for his daughters, and as fons for himfelf. And if 
the fon of any one, whether natural or adopted, happens to die before he 
has arrived at manhood, let the teflator mention this circumftance in the 
will, and fignify who he wiflies (hould be his fon in his ftead, with more 
aufpicious fortune. If any one who has no children makes a will, let him 
be permitted to leave the tenth part of his pofifeflions, beyond the allotment, 
to any one that he pleafes. Let him bequeath all the reft benignantly, 
without blame, and according to law, to the fon whom he adopts. If the 
children of any dying perfon require tutors, and the father in his will has 
mentioned thole whom he wi(hes to undertake this office, let fuch perfons 
enter on this em[ loyment according to his wifh, if it is agreeable to them. 
But, if fuch a one has either died inteftate, or has not mentioned the tutors 
in his will, let the next of kin undertake this office, — two on the father's 
fide, two on that of the mother, and one from among the friends of the 
deceafed. In this cafe, too, let the guardians of the law appoint the tutors. 
And let the whole care pertaining to orphans devolve on fifteen of the guar- 
dians of the laws that are older than the reft. And this number being: 
divided Into three parts, let three of them every year undertake this office, 
till the five periods are accompliftied in a circle. Let the greateft care 
likewife be taken that this mode may never fail. If any one dies inteftate, 
and leaves behind him children that require a guardian, let them be provided 
for by the fame laws. But if any one dies uncxpedledly, and leaves behind 
him daughters, let him pardon the leglflator if he difpofes of his daughters 
in confequence of looking to two thing?, viz. proximity of race, and the 
VOL. II. 2 X prefervation 
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|>rei^rvation of the allotment. The third thing which a father ought to 
attend to is, the choofmg a proper foil for himfelf, and a hufband for his 
daughter : but this be omits, becaufe the confideration of it belongs to im- 
ppflibilities. Let the foUovving law, therefore, be cftabliihed about thino-s 
of this kind ; — If any one, dying inteftate, leaves behind him daughters, let 
the brother on the father's or mother's fide, if he is without an allotment, 
take care both of the daughter and the allotment of the deceafed. But, if 
his brother is not living, let his brother's fon undertake this office, if his age 
is fufficient for the purpofe. If no one of thefe furvives, let the charge 
devolve on the fon of his fifter ; and let tlie fourth after thefe be his father's 
brother ;. the fifth, the fon of this brother ; and the fixth, the fon of iiis 
fathei:'s fifter* Let a fimilar procefs be always adopted when a man leaves 
behind him daughters, viz. through brothers and coufins ; firft, the males, 
^nd afterwards the females, in the fame family. But let the judge determine 
ijie fitnefs or unfitnefs of the time of marriages, by looking at the males 
leaked, aiid at the females naked, as far as to the navel. If there is a want 
of kindred, as far as to the fons of brothers and grandfathers, whatever 
citizexi the girl fliall choofe, with the confcnt of her tutors, (hall become 
tjie.heir of .the deceafed, and the hufband of his daughter. Further flill, if 
there (hootld happen to he but few inhabitants in the city, and the virgin, 
fliould wifh to make fonQ« one who is feiit into a colony her father's heir, 
let Uiis perfon, if he belongs to her family, proceed to the allotment accord- 
ing to the order of law. But if he is a citizen, but not related to her, let 
hkn marry her if he pleafes, according to her own choice, and that of her 
guardians ; and, returnhig home, let him take pofleflion of the hereditary 
eftate. If any one dies iiiteftate, and without children, cither of the male 
or female fex, let other particulars take place according to the above-men- 
tioned law, but let the njales and females of the family enter as kindred the 
dcfplate houfe, as thofe to whom the allotment properly belongs. In tlic 
firft place, let the fifter enter ; afterwards the daughter of the brother ; in 
the third place, the daughter of the fifler; in the fourth place, the fifler of 
the father ; in the fifth place, the daughter of the father's brother ; and, in 
the fixth place, the daughter of the father's fifter. Let thefe live together 
with thofe according to proximity and what is right, in the manner we have 
cftablilhed above. But let not the weighty nature of laws of this kind efcape 
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\if5, and let us not be infenfible to the difficulty of orderlag a relation of a 
^eceafed perfon to marry a relation. For he who introduces fuch a law as 
this*, does not appear to confider that ten thoufand impediments may arife 
refpeding mandates of this kind, fo as to render perfuafion to a compliance 
with them inefFedual. For many had rather fufFer any thing than marry a 
perfon whofe body is either difeafed or maimed, and whofe dianoetic part is 
not hi a found ftate. The Icgiflator, therefore, will, perhaps, appear to 
fome, though improperly, to pay no attention to thefe. Let this, then, be 
as it were a common preface, both for the leglflator, and thofe that are 
governed by his laws. Thofe, indeed, for whom laws are made, ought to 
pardon the leglflator, becaufe, while he is taking care of public concerns, he 
cannot at the fame time attend to private calamities. We ihould alfo pardon 
thofe for whom laws are made, if they are fometimes incapable of perfe6liy 
complying with the mandates of the legiflator, through his ignorance of pri- 
vate calamities, 

Clin. In what manner then, O guefl, will it be moft proper to ad in 
this cafe ? 

Guest. Arbiters, O Clinias, muft neceflarily be chofen for laws of this 
kind, and for thofe that are governed by them. • " 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. It will fometimes happen, that a rich young man given to luxury 
will be unwilling to marry the daughter of his father's brother, though rich, 
in confequence of afpiring after a greater marriage ; and fometimes he will 
neceflarily be unwilling to comply with the law which forces him to marry 
a girl who is difordered either in body or mind, confidering this as the 
greatefl: of all calamities. Let, therefore, the following law refpeding 
thefe particulars be efl:abliflied by us : — If any accufe the eftablifhed laws 
on account of wills or marriages, or any thing elfe, aflferting that the 
legiflator, if he were living, would not compel them to a6l in fuch a 
manner, or to marry fuch a perfon ; and if any relation or tutor fhould 
affirm that the legiflator left fifteen guardians of the laws as arbiters and 
fathers of the orphans, — in this cafe, let the litigants apply to thefe, and abide 
by their decifion. But, if it fliall appear that the guardians of the law ex- 
ercife greater authority than they ought, let the affair be brought before 
felcft judges ; and, when determined, let him who is condemned be branded" 
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with infamy, — this being a puniihment, to him who pofleflcs uitelfecl:,- of a 
more weighty nature than a very confiderable fine. After this, a fecond 
generation, as it were, follows with relped^ to orphans. For education and 
difcipline follow the iirft generation, of which we have fpoken. But, after 
the fecond, it is neceflary to devife fome means by which orphans may be 
opprefled with calamity as little as pofTible. In the firft place, then, we fay^ 
that guardians of the laws fhould be appointed for them in the place of 
parents, and not worfe than thefe ; and that they fhould take care of them 
every year as if they were their own offspring. Let this, then, be our pre- 
face refpedting the education of orphans, and the appointment of tutors for 
them. For we appear to me to have fpoken opportunely above, when we 
afTerted, that the fouls of the dead poffeffed a certain power, through which 
they beftowed a providential attention to human affairs. This, indeed, is 
true, but the confirmation of it requires a long difcourfe. It is likewife proper 
Co believe in other traditions rcfpeding things of this kind, which are both nu- 
merous and very antient. Lcgiflators, too, unlefs they are perfedly infane, 
ought to believe in the truth of thefe traditions. Since, therefore, thefe things 
naturally fubfift after this manner, thofe that attend to the defokite condition of 
orphans fhould, in the firil: place, fear the Gods above ; and, in the next 
place, the fouls of the deceafed, who naturally take a particular care of their 
offspring, and who are, therefore, propitious to thofe that honour them, 
but hoflile towards thofe that defpife them. Add, too, that the fouls of 
thofe that are living, but are in old age, and who in a city happy through 
good laws poffefs the greatefl honours, and whofe children and grand- 
children live a pleafant life, through paying them a proj>er attention, — thefe 
acutely hear and perceive things of this kind, and are benevolent to thofe 
that behave juflJy to orphans, but in the highefl degree indignant with thofe 
that injure them. For they confider the depofit of orphans as the greatefl 
and moft holy of all depofits. It is reqoifite, therefore, that the tutor and 
magiflrate who poffeflTes the fmallefl: degree of intelled, fhould diredl his 
attention to thefe particulars, and bell:ow as much care on the difcipline and 
education of orphans as of his own offspring. He, therefore, who is per- 
fuaded by this preface to the law, and who acts in no refpe6l unjuftly towards 
orphans, will evidently be exempt from all anger of the legiflator about 
things of this kind. But let him who is unperfuaded by it, and injures any. 
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one who is deprived of either father or mother, fufFer twice the puni(hment 
he would have fuftained from injuring one, both of whofe parents were 
living. 

The laws which follow relate to the tutors of orphans, and the attention: 
which magi{}rates (hould pay to the tutors. If, therefore, they pofTefTed a 
paradigm of the education of free children, the tutors both taking care of 
thefe and their own concerns, and if they had laws refpe6ling thefe fuffi- 
ciently diflind, we (hould not without reafon eftablifh certain laws for tutors, 
as very much differing from others, and diflinguifh, by various purfaits, the 
life of orphans from that of thofe who are not orphans. But now, with 
refped to every thing of this kind, the privation of parents does not with 
us differ much from paternal government, but is unwilling to equalize 
honour, difhonour, and providential care. Hence the law, through its atten- 
tion to orphans, confoles and threatens. And further ftill, it will be very 
opportune for it to threaten as follows : — He who takes care either of a 
female or a male, and who from among the guardians of the law is appointed 
to obferve the tutor of thefe, fhall pofTefs the fame affedlion for the orphans 
intruded to his care as if they were his own offspring ; nor (hall he beftow 
lefs attention to their affairs, but even more, than to his own. Let every 
one, therefore, take care of orphans conformably to this law. But, if any 
one a6ts contrary to this law in affairs of this kind, let fuch a tutor be con- 
demned by a magiftrate. And if it fhall appear to the kindred of the 
orphans, or to any other of the citizens, that the tutor has aded negligently 
or vicioufly, let him be brought before a court of judgment, and make a four- 
fold reftitution of the lofs fuftained, and let one half be given to the boy^ 
and the other to the accufer. When an orphan arrives at puberty, if he 
thinks that he has been negleded by his tutor, let him be permitted to call his 
tutor to an account for five years from the time that his ti>torfhip is finifhed.. 
And if any tutor is condemned, let a court of juftice determine what he 
ought to fuffcr, or what fine he ought to pay. If any magiftrate fhall appear 
to have injured an orphan through negligence, let a court of juftice deter- 
mine the reftitution which he ought to make. But, if he fhall appear to 
have injured the orphan through injuftice, befides making a reftitution, let 
him be deprived of the office of a guardian of the law ; and let another 
common guardian of the city be appointed in his place by the region and the 
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city. Greater dlfcord takers place between fathers and Tons, and fons and 
fathers, than is proper, in which fathers think that the legiflator ought to 
permit them to renounce their fons by a public crier, fo as that they may no 
longer be their fons according to law : and fons are of opinion that they 
ought to be allowed to accufe their fathers of madnefs, when they are dif- 
gracefuUy circumftanccd through difeafe or old age. Thefe things ufually 
take place when the manners of men are perfedly corrupt. For, if the half 
only of thefe evils took place, as that the parents alone, or the children 
alone, were vicious, calamities which are the progeny of fuch a mighty hatred 
would have no exiftence. Indeed, in any other polity, a fon, when aban- 
doned by his father, would not neceffarily be deprived of the city. But, in 
a city governed by thefe laws, he who is given up by his father mufl neceffa- 
rily take up his abode in fome other place. For no one is allowed to unite 
himfelf with any family of the five thoufand and forty houfes. On this ac- 
count it is necefTary, that the fon who is abandoned by his father fhould not 
only be driven from his father, but from his whole race. It is proper, there- 
fore, in things of this kind, to a6i according to the following law : — When 
any one, through anger by no means fortunate, whether he is juflly enraged 
or not, dcfires to be liberated from an alliance with him whom he has be- 
gotten and educated, let him not be permitted to accomplifh his defire either 
in an improper manner or dire^ly. But, in the iirfl: place, let him affemble 
his own relations, as far as to his coufins, and, in a fimilar manner, thofe of 
his fon on the mother's fide. When they are affembled, let him accufe his 
fon to them, and fhow them that he deferves to be expelled from all his 
kindred. Let the fon alfo be permitted to defend himfelf, and endeavour to 
prove that he does not deferve to fuffer any thing of this kind. And if the 
father perfuades them that his accufation is jufl, and all the relations, both 
male and female, except the father, mother, and the fon himfelf, vote for 
his being abandoned ; when this is the cafe, let a father be permitted to 
renounce his fon, but by no means when this is not the cafe. If any citizen 
wifhes to adopt a fon whom his father abandons, let him not be reflraincd 
from adopting him by any law. For the manners of youth naturally fuflain 
many mutations in life. But, if no one in the ipace of ten years wifhes to 
adopt fuch a fon, let thofe whofe province it is to fend offspring into a 
colony, take care that this rejeded fon is made an inhabitant of fuch a colony 
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in a proper manner. If a certain difeafe, old age, or feveVIty of manners, 
or all thefe together, more than any thing elfe, render a man infane, and 
this is concealed from every one except his domeftics ; and if fiich a one 
di/Tipates his fubftance, as being the mafler of it, but his fon is unwilling to 
accufe his father of madnefs, in this cafe let the following law be efta- 
blifhed : — In the firft place, let the fon go to the oldeft guardians of the law, 
and inform them of his father's calamity. Afterwards, let thefe, when they 
liave fufficiently confidered the affair, confult whether the father fhould be 
profcribed, or not : and, if they agree that he (hould be profcribed, let them^ 
be both witneflTes and patronizers of the caufe. But, if the father is con- 
demned, let him not afterwards poflefs any authority over his own affairs, but 
dwell at home for the reft of his life like a child. If a hufband and wife,. 
through the wretchednefs of their manners, live in difcord with each other. 
Jet ten men who fubfift in the middle of the guardians of the laws, and, in a 
fimilar manner, ten women who are curators of marriages, take care of 
things of this kind. And if they are able to procure a reconciliation, let 
their decifion be valid. But, if their minds are too vehemently inflamed to 
admit of a reconciliation, let them feek, to the utmoft of th.eir power, after 
fuch perfons as are adapted to refidc with each. It appears, indeed, that 
the manners of fuch as fhefe are far from being mild ; and, on this account, 
we fhould endeavour to adapt to them more profound and gentle manners. 
And fuch, indeed, as are without children, or have but a few, and dis- 
agree, let thefe be compelled to marry again, for the fake of procreating 
children. But let fuch as, having a fufficient number of children, difagree, be 
divorced, and united with others, for the fake of that attention which old age 
requires. If a woman dies, and leaves behind her male and female children,, 
let the law not compel, but perfuade, the hufband to educate his children 
without marrying again. But if there are no children, let him he compelled 
to marry again, till he has procreated children fufficient both for his family 
and the city. But, if a man dies, and leaves behind him a fufficient number 
of children, let the mother of the children educate them, remaining a 
widow. If (he appears, however, to be too young to live in a ftate of health 
without a hn{l)and, let her kindred, in conjundion with the women that 
take care of marriages, confult what is fit to be done both for her and the 
children. And if both thefe are in want of children, let them marry for 
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the fake of having children. But let an accurate fufficiency of children be 
a male and female according to law. When it is allowed that any offspring 
is the progeny of the begetter, but it is neceffary to have recourfe to a court 
of juftice in order to know which of the parents the child ought to follow, 
let the following mode be adopted: — If a female {lave has connexion with 
a flave, or with a free-born perfon, or with a freed-man, let the offspring 
he the property of the mafter of the female flave. But if a free-born 
woman is with child from a flave, let the mafter of the flave, in a fimilar 
manner, be the mafl:er of the offspring. If any mafler has a child by his own 
flave, or any mifl:refs is pregnant from her flave, and this becomes apparent, 
let the women fend the offspring of the woman, together with the father, 
into another region : but let the guardians of the law banifli the offspring of 
the man, together with the mother of fuch offspring. However, neither 
will Divinity, nor any man who 4s endued with intelledb, ever advife any one 
to neglect his parents. Indeed, the aflertion, that it is proper to know how 
to worfliip the Gods, will be a proper preface with refpe61 to the honouring 
and diflionouring of parents. Antient laws concerning the Gods are among 
all men eflabliflied in a twofold manner. For, clearly perceiving fome of 
the Gods ', we honour them; but we fabricate images of others; and while 
we rejoice in thefe images though inanimate, we think that the animated 
Gods themfelves will be benevolent and propitious to us for the attention 
which we pay to thefe. He, therefore, whofe father or mother, or the 
fathers or mothers of thefe, refide in his houfe, worn out with old age, like 
precious furniture, fuch a one will never think that any other fuch image, 
or one more eflicacious, can ever refide in his houfe, if he pays that reve- 
rential regard to it which he ought. 

Clin. Of what proper reverential regard are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For things of this kind, O friends, delerve to be 
heard 

Clin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay that Oedipus, being diflionoured by his children, impre- 
cated on them thofe things which every one is perfedly acquainted with, 
and has heard were inflided by the Gods. Amyntor, too, is faid to have 

" Meaning the celeftial orbs, which, in confequcncc of being divine animals, from the partici- 
pation of divinity, are called Gods. 
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curfed his fon Phoenix in anger, and Thefeus, Hippolytns, and innumerable 
other fathers, innumerable other Tons. From which it becomes apparent, 
that the Gods hear the prayers of parents againft their children. For it is 
moll: juft that nothing fhould be fo noxious to a child as the imprecation 
of his parent. Nor let any one think that the prayers of his father and 
mother are alone heard by the Gods according to nature, when they are 
defpifed by him, for they are alfo heard when they are honoured by, and are 
vehemently dear to, him. On this account, when in their prayers they earneftly 
invoke the Gods to blefs their children, ought we not to think that they are 
fimilarly heard by them, and that the Gods equally impart to them fuch 
things as are good ? For otherwife they would not be juft diflributors of 
what is good, which we fay becomes the Gods the leafl: of all things. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest, We fliould think, therefore, as we obferved a little before, that 
we cannot poflefs any image which is more honoured by the Gods, than 
our fathers and grandfathers, mothers and grandmothers, when worn out 
with age. When any one honours thefe, divinity rejoices : for, otherwife, 
he would not hear their prayers. The image, indeed, of our progenitors 
ought to be confidered by us, as far more wonderful than inanimate images. 
For animated images when they are reverenced by us, pray for us, but do 
the very contrary when they are defpifed by us. But inanimate images do 
neither of thefe. So that he who behaves properly to his father, grandfather, 
and all of this kind, fuch a .one pofleflbs the moft powerful of all images 
with rerpe<^ to procuring divine benevolence, 

Clin. You fpeak mofl: beautifully. 

Guest. Every one, therefore, endued with intelle61: will fear and honour 
the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they have often been profitable and 
noxious to many. Thefe things, then, are thus eflablifhed by nature. By 
good men, therefore, their aged progenitors when living to the extremity of. 
life, will be confidered as a treafure ; and, if they die before they arrive at 
that period, they will be vehemently defired by them. On the contrary, 
they will be terrible in the extreme to the vicious. Let every one, there- 
fore, perfuaded by thefe affertlons, honour his parents according to law. 
But if any one is deaf to thefe exordia, for fuch the following law wiH be 
properly cflabliflied. If any one then, in this city, reverences his parents lefs 
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than he ought, and does not pay them more attention than he does his fons^ 
grandfons, and himfelff neglecting to comply with their will in all things 
beyond that of others, let parents who are fo negleded, give information of 
the affair themfelves, or by fome other, to three of the oldeft guardians of the 
law, and likewife to three of the women that have the care of marriages* 
And let thefe, after they have inveftigated the affair, punifh the offender ; if 
he is a young man, indeed, with ftripes and bonds, if he is not more than 
thirty years of age; and let the fame punifhment be inflicted on a woman^ 
if (he is forty years of age. But if they are older than this, and yet do not 
ceafe to negled their parents, but affli6l them, let them be brought before 
a court of juftice, and be tried by thofe citizens who furpafs all the reft in 
age: and, if they are condemned, let the court of juftice determine what they 
ought to fuffer, without omitting any puniftiment which ought to be in- 
Aided on fuch an occafion. If any one, however, who is afflicted by his 
children, is unable to tell his condition, let any free perfon who hears of 
his cafe> announce it to the governors ; or let him, if he omits to do this, be 
confidered as a vicious perfon, and be accufed by any one that is willing of 
the injury fuftained. But if a flave gives information of this affair, let him 
be made free. And if he is the flave either of the affliding or afflided 
perfon, let him be made free by the magiftrate who is acquainted with the 
affair. But if he is the flave of any other citizen, let his ranfom be paid 
for to his mafter, by the public. Let the magiftrates, likewife, be careful 
that no one injures a perfon of this kind, on account of his giving information,. 
With refpe6t to injuries by poifons, we have already made a divifion of fuch 
of thefe as are deadly : but we have not yet diftinguifhed other injuries,, 
whether they are committed by means of drink or meat, or undions, voluii^ 
tarily, and with premeditation. For thpre are two kinds of poifons pertain- 
ing to the human fpecies. For, as we juft now clearly faid, bodies are 
naturally injured by bodies : and, in the next place, by enchantment:;, incan- 
tations and bindings, fome who dare to injure others, are perfuadcd that they 
are able to accomplifh their purpofe through thefe, and others, that nothing 
is fo eafy as to be injured by thofe that poffefs the power of witchcrafts 
Thefe particulars, therefore, and all that pertains to things of this kind, it is 
neither eafy to know how they naturally (ubfift, nor, if any one does know, 
to perfuade others. But the minds of men being dubious as to things of this 
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kind, it is not worth while to endeavour to perfuade them that, if at any 
time they fee waxen images, whether in gates, in places where three roads 
meet, or on the tombs of their parents, they fliould defpife every thing of 
this kind, as they have no clear notions concerning them. Giving a twofold 
divifion, therefore, to the law refpeding enchantments, in the firft place, wc 
fhall exhort, admonlfh, and advife men, not to attempt any thing of this 
kind ; nor terrify the multitude, who are frightened like children ; nor com- 
pel the legiflator and judge to procure a remedy for fuch fears of mankind. 
For, in the firft place, he who endeavours to hurt another by poifon, if he 
does not poflefs medical fcience, cannot know what he does with refpe^ to 
bodies. The fame may4)e faid of him who endeavours to injure another by 
enchantment, unlefs he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of portents^ 
Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed refpeding poifons. He who 
employs poifon, not for the purpofe of killing a man, but cattle, or fwarms 
of bees, or in order to injure them fome other way than by procuring their 
death, if he happens to be a phyfician, and is condemned for poifbning, let 
him be punifhed with death ; but if he is unfkilled in medicine, let a court 
of juftice determine what he ought to fufFer, or what fine he ought to pay. 
But if any one by bonds, or allurements, or certain incantations, or fuch like 
enchantments, is found endeavouring to injure another, if he is a diviner, or 
an interpreter of prodigies, let him be put to death. But if any one is 
accufed of witchcraft, without being a diviner, let his punifhment in a 
fimilar manner be determined by a court of juftice. Let him who injures 
another by fraud or force, pay a great fine, if the injury is great, but a 
fmaller fine, if the injury is fmall ; and let reftitution in all cafes be equiva- 
lent to the lofs fuflained. xAiud, in all injuries, let the injurer be fined 
till he is amended. If it fliall appear that any one was impelled to injure 
another, by a folly foreign to his nature, through the imprudence of youth, 
let him be fentenced to pay a lighter fine; but if by his own proper folly, or 
through the incontinence of pleafures and pains, or through fear, envy, 
certain deiires, or anger difficult to cure, a heavier fine. At the fame time 
obfcrving, that offenders are not to be punifhed becaufe they have adted ill, 
(for what is done, can never become undone,) but that afterwards both 
offenders, and thofe that fee them punifhed, may hate injuflice, or may be 
in a confiderable degree liberated from a calamity of this kind. For the 
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fake of all thefe particulars, and looking to all thefe, the laws, like good 
archers, fhould confider this as a mark, viz. the magnitude of punifhment, and 
the proper defert in each offence. A judge, therefore, ought to adt in this 
riianner, as the minifler of thelegiflature, fince it is permitted him by law to 
ertablifh what punifhment offenders ought to fuffer : and, like a painter, he 
fhould diligently copy his original. This, indeed, O Megillus and Clinias, 
fhould be done by us at prefent, in the mo/l beautiful and befl manner ; and 
we fhould eftablifh what punifhments ought to be inflidted, both on bafe 
adions committed by fraud, and thofe committed by violence ; and this in 
fuch a manner as the Gods, and the fons of the Gods, will permit us to 
eflablilli. Let no one then who is infane be openly fcen in the city, but 
let the relations of the infane perfon keep him fecure at home, in the had 
manner they are able. If they do not, let them be fined. And let him who 
poffeffes the largell: eflate be fintd a hundred drachms, if he is negligent 
in fecuring an infane perfon, whether he be a flave, or free. But let him 
who poffeffes the next eflate to this, be fined four out of five parts of a 
mina ; he who poffeffes a third eftate, three parts of a mina : and, he who 
poffeffes a fourth eflate, four parts. Many, indeed, are rendered infane by 
various means. Some, as thofe of whom we have jufl fpokcn, through 
difeafe. Others through anger, and the vicious education of a depraved 
nature; who, being incited by a trifling enmity, talk loudly, and blalpheme 
each other. But nothing of this kind ought to take place in a city governed 
by good laws. With refpe6b to every kind of flander, therefore, let the 
following law be eflablifhed. Let no one flander another. But when one 
perfon in difcourfe with another is doubtful of any particular, let him with 
whom he difcourfes inf\ru6t both him and thofe that are prefent in the 
truth of the cafe, and entirely abflain from flander. For men, when they 
flander each other with bafe words, are to be confidered as effeminate. And, 
in the firfl place, from words, which are a light thing, hatred and grievous 
enmities are often produced in reality. For he who is gratified with anger, 
which is a thing of an unpleafant nature, and is filled with it as with 
noxious aliment, — fuch a one, being rendered as ruflic and favage in this part 
of his foul as he was once gentle and mild through difcipline, leads a morofe 
life, and receives from anger this bitter grace. Hence, nearly all men from 
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things of this kuid, utter fomething ridiculous to their adverfaries ; and he 
who accuftoms himfelf to a thing of this kind, either errs in every refpe£t, 
or deftroys many parts of magnanimity. On this account, therefore, let no 
one ever fpeak in this manner in a temple, or where public facrifices are 
performed ; or in places of conteft, or the forum, or in a court of juftice, 
or in any common aflembly. But let the magiflrate, who is preient at the 
time, freely punifh any one who ads in this manner : and, if he negledls to 
do fo, let him be confidered as one who pays no attention to the laws nor 
the mandates of the legiflator, and let him never be permitted to contend for 
the rewards which are conferred on virtue. But, if any one ufes flander in 
other places, either by provoking, or anfwering, let any more elderly perfoii 
who is prefent, in defence of the law, reftrain with blows thofe who arc 
incited by a foreign and vicious anger ; or, if they do not, let them be 
punifhed in the manner mentioned above. We fay, too, at prefent, that he 
who is entangled with (lander will not be able to refrain from fometimes 
fpeaking ridiculoufly; and this is what we condemn when it takes place 
through anger. But what then ? Shall we admit the jefts and ridiculous 
(landers which comedians employ againil: the citizens, if they are not accom- 
panied with anger ? Or (hall we give this affair a twofold divifion, viz. info 
the jocofe and the ferious ? And, indeed, any one may be permitted jocofely 
to employ ridicule without anger. But let no one be allowed to employ it, 
as we faid before, when inflamed with anger. Let us now, therefore, 
eftabli(h by law to whom this may be allowed, and to whom not. Let not 
then a compofer of comedies, or of iambic or mufical melody, be permitted 
either in words or images to flander any citizen, either in anger or without 
anger. And, if any one difobeys this law, let thofe that determine the 
rewards of contcds drive him from the region the very fame day, or they 
fhall be fined three mina?, facred to the God to whom the conteft belongs. 
But let the others, whom we mentioned above, be permitted to employ ridi- 
cule without anger, and in fport ; but let them not be permitted to do this 
ferioufly, and in anger. Let the determination, too, of this affair be com- 
mitted to him who takes care of the whole difcipline of youth. And let him 
who compofes any thing be permitted to make it public, if it is approved of 
by this curator of youth : but if he does not approve of it, let not the author 
be permitted to fhow it to any one, or inftrud in it either a (lave or a free- 
born 
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born perfon. Or, if he does, let him be confidered as a vicious chara6ter 
and as one who difobeys the laws. But he deferves commiferation who, 
when temperate, or poffeffing fome other virtue, or a part of virtue, is 
opprefTed with a certain calamity, either from hunger, or fomething of a 
fimilar kind ; but this cannot be faid univerfally of any one who falls Into 
fuch-like misfortunes. Hence it will, indeed, be a wonderful circumflance 
if a man of this kind is fo entirely negledled as to arrive at extreme poverty, 
whether he is a flave, or free, in a polity and city which is moderately in- 
habited. On this account, the following law may be fafely eftablifhed by 
the legiflator. Let there be no beggars in the city. But if any one attempts 
to procure food by prayers which cannot be fatisfied, let the pra^feds of 
the forum expel him from the forum, and the governor of the ways and 
buildings from the city : and let the magiftrate who prefides over the lands 
expel him from every other part of the region, that the whole country may 
be pure from an animal of this kind. If a male or a female flave injures 
the property of another perfon undefervedly, whether through inexperi- 
ence, or intemperate condud, let the mafter of fuch flave either make 
fatisfadion to the injured perfon, or deliver up to him the injurer. But if 
the tnafter of the flave contends that the affair happened through the 
irwtual craft of the injurer and injured, that the flave might be taken 
-from him, let him charge with the crime of malice the perfon who fays 
he has been injured ; and, if he convidts him, let him receive from him 
double the price at which a court of juflice had valued the flave. If the 
mafler of the flave is convi<Sted, let him both make the injured perfon a 
recompenfe for his lofs, and deliver up the flave. And, if a heifer, horfe, or 
dog, or any other animal, injures any neighbouring property, let the mafter 
of the animal in a fimilar manner make reftitution for the lofs. If any one 
refufes to bear witnefs willingly, let him be cited by him who is in want of 
his evidence; and when cited, let him attend at a proper time, and bear 
witnefs to the beft of his knowledge. But if he fays that he is ignorant of 
the affair, let him fwear that he is ignorant of it by the three Gods, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Themis, and be difmifTed. Let him who, when called to bear 
witnefs, does not attend, be obnoxious to the injury, according to law. If 
any judge is cited to give evidence, let him not, in giving evidence, pafs 
featence on the cafe. Let a free woman be permitted to bear witnefs, de- 
4 fend 
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fend a caufe, and obtain juftice, if fhe is more than forty years of age, and 
is unmarried. But, if fhe is married, let her be permitted to bear witnefs 
only. Let a male and female flave, and a boy, be alone permitted to bear 
witnefs and defend a caufe in cafes of murder, if they can give fufficient 
jfecurity for their appearance at the trial, if they fhould happen to be accufed 
of bearing falfe witnefs. If any one accufes another of bearing falfe witnefs, 
let each of the litigants confider the teftimony, both in whole and part, 
before fentence is pafTed. But let the magiflrates preferve in writing the 
accufations of bearing falfe witnefs made by both, and bring them forward 
for the purpofe of determining the falfe witnefTes, If any one fhall be found 
to have given falfe witnefs twice, let the law no longer compel him to bear 
witnefs again. But if he fhall be found to have given falfe witnefs thrice, 
let him not be permitted ever to bear witnefs again. And if he dares after 
this to bear witnefs, let any one who is willing give information of him to 
a magiflrate. Afterwards, let the magiflrate deliver him to a court of 
juftice , and, if he is convidled, let him be put to death. When in any law- 
fuit falfe witnefTes are dete6led, and are found to be the means of an oppo- 
nent gaining his caufe, if more than half of the witnefTes are condemned, let 
no judgment be paffed from their evidence. But it is proper in this cafe 
diligently to inquire, whether or not any fentence fhould be pafTed ; that, 
in whatever manner the caufe may be determined, by this means juftice may 
be done. Since, however, there are many beautiful things in the life of 
man, in mofl of them dire calamities are, as it were, naturally inherent, 
through which they are flained and defiled. But why fhould not juftice 
among men be beautiful, which renckrs all human affairs mild ? And this 
being beautiful, why fliould it not be beautiful to patronize the caufe of 
another? This, then, being the cafe, a certain evil calumny gives a beau- 
tiful name to an art, which, it fays, was firfl devifed in judicial affairs ; by 
means of which, in litigations, and the patronizing of caulcs, atiy one may 
vanquifli another, whether the caufe is juflor not. They add, that the gift of 
this art, and of the arguments proceeding from it, confifls in beflowing re- 
wards from money. This, therefore, whether it is an art, or a certain ex- 
ercife void of art, mufl: by no means be planted in our city ; but, reverencing 
the legiflator, it fhould be perfuaded not to fpeak contrary to juflice, and 
ihould be Tent to fome other region, Thofe, then, that are perfuaded by 
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thefe arguments we pafs over in filence : but let the following law be an- 
nounced for thofe that are unperfuadcd by them: — If it fhall appear that 
any one endeavours to give a contrary dire6lion to the power of juftice in 
the fouls of the judges, and either excites or patronizes many unfeafonable 
law fuits, let any one who is willing charge him with ading bafely in judi- 
cial matters, or with patronizing a bad caufe. And let the caufe be tried 
in a feledl' court of juftice. If, too, he is condemned, let the court of juftice 
determine whether he a£led in this manner through avarice or love of con- 
tention. And if through a love of contention, let the judges appoint him a 
certain time, beyond which he fhall neither plead any caufe himfelf, nor 
patronize that of another. But if through avarice, if he is a ftranger, let 
him depart from the city without ever returning to it again, or if he negleds 
to do this, let him be put to death. If he is a citizen, in confequence of 
thus improperly honouring mon^y, let him be immediately put to death. 
Like wife, let him be put to death who has been found by a court of juftice 
to have a6^ed twice in this manner. 
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If an ambafiador or a crier deceives the city in any thing committed to his 
charge, or does not announce what he is fent to proclaim ; or again, when 
returning from friends or enemies, does not truly relate the meflage he re- 
ceived from them, let a written information be drawn up againfl fuch a one, 
as irreligioufly defpifing, contrary to law, the denunciations and mandates of 
Hermes and Jupiter. And if he is condemned, let the judges determine 
what he ought to fuffer, or what fine he ought to pay. The theft of money 
is, indeed, illiberal, but rapine is bafe. But no one of the fons of Jupiter 
will ever do any thing of this kind, in confequence of being delighted either 
with fraud or force. Let no one, therefore, adling in a diforderly manner 
through poets, or certain mythologies, be falfely perfuaded that if he thieves 
either by fraud or force, he does not adl bafely, but does that which the 
Gods thcmfelves have done. For this is neither true nor becoming : but he 
who illegally ads in this manner, is neither a God, nor a Ton of the Gods. 
But it is proper that thefe things fhould be known by the legiflator rather 
than by all poets. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this our difcourfe, 
is happy, and will be happy through the whole of time ; but he who is un- 
perfuaded by it, muft be retrained by the following law :— If any one com- 
mits any public theft, whether it is great or fmall, he ought to fufFer the 
fame punifhmcnt. For he who takes away a thing of fmall confequence, 
thieves with the fame defire, though with lefs force. But he who moves 
any thing of greater confequence, and does not reftore it to its proper place, 
is wholly unjufi:. The law, however, thinks it proper that the one (hould 
be lefs puniflied than the other, not on account of the fmallnefs of the theft, 
VOL. II. 2 z but 
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but becaufe, perhaps, one of thefe chara6lers may be cured, but the other 
is incurable. If a flave, or a ftranger, is accufed and condemned of any 
public theft, let fentence be pafled on him what be ought to fufFer, or what 
fine he ought to pay, as if it were probable that he might be cured. But if 
any citizen, who has been properly educated, is convi6led of having com- 
mitted any public theft, or violence, whether he is deteded in the fa6l or 
not, let him be punifhed with death, as one who is nearly incurable. For 
hte fake of war, indeed, many confultations and many laws are very pro- 
perly inftituted. The greateft of all things, however, confifts in this, that 
neither any male or female be at any time without a governor, nor the foul 
of any citizen be ever accuftomed, either ferioufly or in fport, to do any thing 
from itfelf alone ; but that in all war, and in all peace, it perpetually looks 
to a governor, and lives following his mandates, fo as to comply with them 
in the fmallefl: particular ; to ftand when he commands, walk, engage in 
gymnaftic exercifes, wafh, eat, rife by night for the purpofe of keeping 
guard and giving fignals ; and in dangers themfelves, neither to purfue nor 
give way to any one, without the mandate of the governors. And, in one 
word, that it fhould never be taught to do or know any thing feparate from 
others ; but that the life of all men fhould, in the higheft degree, in all things 
be colle6led into one, fubfift together, and be common. For nothing will 
ever be more excellent, better, or more artificial than this, for the purpofe 
of procuring fafety and vidory in war. In peace, too, men fhould be 
accuflomed from their childhood to govern others, and to be governed by 
others. But anarchy fhould be expelled from all life, both from that of men, 
and of beafls that are in fubjcdion to men. All choirs, too, fhould be cele- 
brated, with a view to the beft mode of condu6ling war ; and all facility, 
dexterity, and promptitude, fhould be fludied for the fake of this. On this 
account, too, we ought to accuftom ourfelves to endurance of hunger and 
and thirfl, cold and heat, and a hard bed. And, what is greatefl of all, for 
the fake of this we fhould be careful not to corrupt the power of the head 
and feet by the tegument of foreign clothing, which deftroys the generation 
and nature of our proper hairs and fhoes. For thefe extremities, when pre- 
ferved, pofTefs the greatefl power of the whole body, but the contrary when 
they are not preferved. And one of thefe is in the higheft degree fubfervient 
to the whole body ; but the other is endued with a principal authority, natu- 
4 rally 
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rally poiTefling all its principal fenfes. And this praife of a warlike life 
ought to be heard by young men. But the law is as follows : — Let every 
one engage in war who is chofen for this purpofe, or is deputed a certain 
part. But, if any one, through a certain vice, deferts his poft without leave 
from his commander, let him be accufed of defertion, when he returns, to 
the principal officers of the army. Let him be judged, too, by all the mili- 
tary orders, by the horfe and the foot feparately, and in a fimilar manner by 
the red:. And let the foot be introduced to the foot, the horfe to the horfe, 
and each of the other orders to thofe of the fame rank with thcmfelves. If 
any one is condemned, let him afterwards be prohibited from engaging in 
any military contefl:, or accufing another of negled: of military duty. And 
befides this, let a court of juftice determine what he ought to fufFer, or what 
fine he ought to pay. After this, when the trial for defertion is finifhed, let 
the commanders again aflemble each of thefe orders, that military rewards 
may be conferred on thofe who have conduced themfelves ftrenuoufly in 
battle. But any one who is willing may judge of the vidory among thofe of 
the fame rank with himfelf, fo as that he neither produces arguments nor wit- 
nefies of any former battle, but alone confiders the battle which has then been 
fought. Let a crown of olive, too, be the reward of the military champion. 
And afterwards, let thofe that have obtained thefe crowns fufpend them in 
the temples of the warlike Gods, with any infcription they pleafe, that they 
may be a teftimony through the whole of life of the military virtue of the 
moft valiant, and thofe that were valiant in the fecond and third degree. 
But, if any one engages in battle, and leaves the army before he is difmifTed 
by his commanding officers, let him be tried by the fame judges as the de- 
ferter was tried by, whom we mentioned above, and, if condemned, let him 
be fimilarly punifhed. It is proper, however, that one man, when he is 
about to judge another, fhould be fearful left he fhould either voluntarily or 
involuntarily infli<ft punifhment falfely. For juftice is faid, and is truly faid, 
to be a bafliful virgin. But falfehood is naturally odious to bafhfulnefs and 
juftice. In other things, therefore, it is requifite to be cautious with refped: 
to judging erroneoufly, but particularly as to throwing away armour in 
battle. For, it may happen that fome one may be erroneoufly confidered as 
bafe for an a^lion of this kind, and may be punifhed for it undefervedly. 
For it is by no means eafy to determine properly in this cafe. At the fame 
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time it is neceflary that the law (hould endeavour to define according ta 
parts. Employing a fable, therefore, we fay, if Patroclus fhould have been 
carried to his tent without arms, and fcarcely alive, as is frequently the cafe, 
and if his arms, which, as the poet fays, were given to Peleus by the Gods 
on his marriage with Thetis, (hould be in the pofleflion of Hedlor, would evil 
men in this cafe reproach the fon of Menoetius, as if he had thrown away 
his arms ? Further ft ill, if any perfons, being hurled from lofty places^ 
either into the fea, or into places confifting of an abundant conflux of water 
produced through tempefts, or into many other places of this kind, which 
might eafily be adduced to free them from a fufpicion of cowardice, — if, 
being hurled into thefe, they fhould lofe their arms, ought they in this cafe 
to be blamed ? But we ought to endeavour, to the utmoft of our power, to 
feparate the greater and the moft grievous evil from the contrary. In flan- 
dering, therefore, the very words employed for the purpofe, pofTefs a certain 
divifion. For, as the throwing away arms cannot be juftly afferted in all 
cafes, but the lofing them may ; in like manner, he is not to be fimilarly 
called a thrower away of his fhield who lofes it by force, as he who volun- 
tarily throws it away, P"or they totally and univerfally differ from each 
other. Let the following law, therefore, be eftablifhed : — If any one, being 
aflaulted by enemies, and having arms, does not defend himfelf againft them, 
but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, preferring a bafe life, 
in conjun6lion with infamy, to a beautiful and happy death, accompanied 
with fortitude, let fentence be pafled on fuch a one, as a thrower away of 
arms, but let the judge neglcdt to confider the loling of arms mentioned 
above. For it is requifite always to punifli the vicious, that they may be-^ 
come better, but not the unfortunate. For no advantage would be derived 
from an adlion of this kind. But what punifliment will be adapted to him 
who is condemned for throwing away his arms in a cowardly manner ? For, 
it is impoflible to change a man of this kind into a contrary chara'Sler, as they 
report Divinity once changed the Theffalian Caeneus from the nature of a 
womaii into that of a man. For a contrary generation would, after a man- 
ner, be the moft adapted of all others to him who throws away his fhield, — 
I mean,, that he fhould be punifhed by being changed from a man into a 
woman. But now, (ince this is impofTible, let us devife a punifhment which 
^^pproaches the neareft to this, I mean that, in confequence of his great love 
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of life, he (hall never afterwards engage in any dangerous enterprize, but, 
as being a vicious charader, live as long as poflible, covered with difgrace. 
Let, then, the following law be eftablilhed for thefe : — When a man is con- 
demned for (hamefully throwing away his warlike arms, let neither any 
general of an army, nor any other military officer, ever employ him as a 
foldier, nor admit him into the army. But if any fuch officer does admit 
him, let the judge who inquires into the reafons of condud punifh him as 
follows : If he pofTefTcs thelargeft eftate, let him be fined ten minae ; if the 
fecond in rank, five minae ; if the third, three ; and, if the fourth, one mina* 
But he who was condemned for throwing away his armour, befides being 
excluded from engaging in manly dangers, through his cowardice, fhall, if 
he poflefTes the largeft eftate, be in like manner fined ten minae ; if the 
fecond, five ; if the third, three ; and, if the fourth, one mina. But, with, 
refped to thofe magiftrates who inquire into the reafons of condu<5t, what 
ought we to determine ; fome magiftrates being chofen by a yearly lot, but 
others for many years, and by feledion ? For who will be a fufficient judge 
of the reafons of condudt, if it fhould happen that any magiftrate, being bent 
by the weight of his government, (hould fay or do any thing unworthy of 
his office ? It is, indeed, by no means eafy to find one adequate to the pur- 
pofe. For, fince one magiflrate furpalTes another in virtue, how (hall we; 
difcover him who tranfcends all the reft. At the fame time, v/e fhould en- 
deavour to find certain divine men who may a61 for us as judges of the 
reafons of conduct. For the cafe is as follows : — There are many occafions- 
for difTolving a polity, as there are of a fhip, or a certain animal, of which,, 
though there is one difperfed nature, yet we denominate them tones, tranf- 
verfe enclofures, extenfions of nerves, and call them by many other names.. 
But this is an occafion, by no means the fmallefl:, of the prefervation and' 
difTolution of a polity. For, if the judges who- require of the magiftrates 
the reafon of their condudt, are better than the magiflrates, and this is ma- 
naged in fuch a manner as to take away all occafion of complaint, the whole: 
region and city will thus flourifh and be happy^ But, if an inquiry is made 
into the condu6l of the magiftrates in a different manner, then, that judg- 
ment being difTolved by which all political affairs are conneded in one, a 
divulfion of all government takes place, and magiflrates no longer verging 
to the farme thing,, they caufe the city from being one, to be many, and 
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filling it with feditions, bring it rapidly to deflrndion. On this account, it 
is necefTary that thole who inquire into the reafons of condud Hiould, in a 
wonderful manner, be endued with every virtue. We fhall, therefore, thus 
devife the fabrication of thefe. Let the whole city afTemble every year 
after the fummer folftice, to a facred grove comnaon to the Sun and Apollo, 
in order to eledt three men, which every one (hall judge to excel all others 
except himfelf ; and let thefe be not lefs than fifty years of age. Afterwards, 
let the half of thofe who are chofen by the greateft number of votes be 
feleded, if they form an even number ; but if they form an odd number, 
then, leaving out one who had the feweft votes, let the half of the remainder 
be taken, and a judgment formed by the number of votes. If fome happen 
to have an equal number of votes, and the half of thefe is more than three, 
let the exceis be taken away, and the juniors rejedled. Afterwards, out of 
thefe, let an election be made by votes, till three, whofe votes are unequal, 
are obtained. But if all thefe, or two of them, have equal votes, then, com- 
mitting the affair to good fate and fortune, let the three be diftinguiflied by 
lot; and let him who is vidor, together with the fecond and third, be 
crowned with leaves of olive. Afterwards, the rewards being conferred, let 
it be proclaimed to all men, that the city of the Magnefians having again 
obtained fafety from Divinity, confecrates three of its beft citizens as com- 
mon firft fruits to Apollo and the Sun, conformably to an antient law. Let 
thefe, too, in the firft year, choofe twelve examiners of the reafons of con- 
dud, and continue to do this till each has accomplifhed his feventy-lifth year; 
and afterwards, let three always be added every year. Let thefe accurately 
obferve all the magiftrates, who are to be divided into twelve parts, with all 
poffible free examination. Let them refide, too, at the time in which they a6l 
as examiners of the reafons of condud, in the grove facred to the Sun and 
Apollo, in which they wereeleded. Here, each inquiring into every thing 
by himfelf, and all examining in common, let them fignify by public writings 
in the forum what each of the magiftrates ought to fufFer, or be fined, accord- 
ing to their decifion. But if any one of the magiflrates does not acknow- 
ledge that he has been condemned juftly, let him go to the chofen judges 
appointed to examine the reafons of condu6l, and if he is acquitted by thefe, 
let him accufe, if he is willing, the examiners of the reafons of condud ; 
but, if he is condemned by the chofen judges alfo, and was before by the other 
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judges condemned to death, let him die, as necefJity requires. But if he was 
fentenced by them to pay a fine, the double of which he is capable of pay- 
ing, let him be fined the double of it. 

It is, however, now requifite to hear what the accufations of thefe judges 
will be, and after what manner they will take place. The firfl places, then, 
in all public fpedacles fhould always be given to thofe who are appointed by 
the common confcnt of the whole city to prefide over all others as long as 
they live. And further flill, when it is found neceffary to fend magiflrates 
to infpe6l the common facrifices, fpe6lacles, and other facred rites of the 
Greeks, let them be fent from thefe. Likewife, let thefe alone in the city 
be adorned with a crown of laurel ; and let them all be prieils of Apollo and 
the Sun. Let him, too, be the high-priefl every year from among thefe, 
who in the former year was judged to excel the other priefts ; and let his 
name every year, as long as the city is inhabited, become the meafure of 
the number of time. But when thefe priefts die, let care be taken that their 
funerals and fepulchres furpafs thofe of the other citizens. Let every one, 
too, on this occafion have a white robe, and let there be no weeping and 
lamentation. Let there be alfo two choirs, one confifting of fifteen girls, 
and the other of as many boys ; and let each of thefe furround the bier, 
praifing the priefls, as it were, in a hymn, and each by turns celebrating 
their felicity in fongs through the whole day. On the morning following, 
let a hundred young men, who are engaged in gymnaflic exercifes, carry 
the bier to the fepulchre which the relations of the deceafed have chofen. 
And, in the firfl place, let the unmarried young men march before the bier 
armed in a warlike manner, together with horfes and horfemen ; the foot 
with their light arms, and others in a fimilar manner. But let boys, going 
before the bier, fing a paternal fong ; and let them be followed by girls, and 
women who are no longer capable of bearing children. After thefe, let 
priefts and prieftefTes follow, as to a pure fepulchre, though they are for- 
bidden to go to other fepulchres ; if the Pythian deity likewife aflents. Let 
the fepulchre, too, for thefe be built under the earth ; and let it be a long 
arch compofed of valuable and undccaying flones, and containing on each 
iide beds of flone. In this let them place the blefTed deceafed, and plant a 
grove of trees in a circular order round the monument, except in one part, 
that the fepulchre may be always enlarged when it is requifite. Every year^ 
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too, let mufical, gymnaftic and equeftrian contefts be inftituted in honour 
of thefe deceafed priefts. And fuch are the honours which ought to be paid 
to thofe whofe judgments concerning the reafons of condudl are not con- 
demned. But, if any one of thefe, confiding too much in his decifion, 
fhould make the imbecility of human nature apparent, and become depraved 
after his decifion, let him be accufed by any one who is willing ; and let the 
following law refpeding the mode of his accufation be eftabliflied : — In the 
firft place, let him be brought before a court of juftice, and let the guardians 
of the laws at the fame time be prefent. Afterwards, let the colleagues of 
the accufed be prefent ; and, laftly, let the court of juftice be compofed of 
fele6l judges. Then, let his accufer fignify in writing that he who is accufed 
is an unworthy charader, and that he does not deferve either the rewards, 
or to adt in the capacity, of a magiftrate. If, therefore, he is condemned, 
let him be deprived of magiftracy, of a fepulchre, and of thofe other 
rewards which pertain to his office. But if his accufer has not a fifth part 
of votes, let him who polTcfles the largeft eflate be fined twelve minae ; he 
who polTefTes the fecond, eight ; the third, fix ; and the fourth, two minae. 
Rhadamanthus, indeed, deferves to be admired with refpe<St to his decifion 
of judicial affairs. For he perceived that the men of that time evidently 
believed that there were Gods, and this very properly, becaufe at that time 
many of them were the progeny of the Gods ; and he is faid to have been 
one of thefe. He appears, therefore, to have conceived that caufes ought 
not to be referred to any human judge, but to the Gods ; and, on this account, 
caufes were decided by him in a fimple and rapid manner. For, caufing the 
litigants in every cafe to take an oath, he determined caufes rapidly and with 
fafety. But now, as we have faid, a certain part of mankind denies that 
there are Gods ; others conceive that thev take no care of us ; and the opi- 
nion of the greatefl and worfl part is, that they may be appcafcd by trifling 
facrifices and abundance of flattery, and that thofe who thus appeafe them, 
may with impunity defraud others of great fums of money. Hence, the art 
of Rhadamanthus in judicial affairs will not be adapted to men of the pre- 
fent time. The opinions of men, therefore, refpe6ting the Gods being 
changed, it is neceffary that laws alfo fhould be changed. A prudent legif- 
lator, therefore, in judicial contefls, will not fuffer the litigants to take an 
oath, that as well the intention of the accufer, as the entreaty of the defen- 
dant, 
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dant, may be committed to writing without an oath. For if every one in 
the city fhould be freely permitted to take an oath, in confequence of many 
cafes being every day brought before the judges, almofi: every one would be 
perjured, through connediions arifing from feafting together, and other aflb- 
ciations, and from private meetings. Let it, therefore, be eftabliflied by 
law, that he who is about to be judged fhall fwear to the judge, and that he 
who appoints the public magiftrates fhall either appoint them through oaths, 
or by fuffrages. Likewife, that the judge of choirs, and all mufic, together 
with the prefidents and thofe that confer rewards on gymnaftic and equeftrian 
exercifes, fliall take an oath ; and, in fhort, in all cafes in which, according 
to the opinion of men, perjury is not attended with gain. But let thofe 
cafes in which any one may derive great advantage from perjury be judged 
without an oath. Likewife, in judicial cafes, let not the litigants by any 
means be permitted cither to fwear for the fake of perfuading, or imprecate 
themfelves and their family, or employ bafe fuppllcations or feminine exci- 
tations to pity ; but let them always in an honourable manner teach and 
learn that which is jufl. But if they do not a6l in this manner, let the ma- 
gillrates again bring them back to the affair in hand, as thole who fpeak 
foreign to the purpofe. When flrangers, like us, quarrel among them- 
felves, let them be permitted, if they are willing, to take an oath. For, as 
they are not allowed to grow old in the city, there is no reafon to fear left 
they fhould corrupt others. In the fame manner, let juflice be executed 
among free men, if any one of thefe is not perfuaded by the city in things 
which are neither punifhed with blows, nor bonds, nor death. If any one 
does not attend at the celebration of a choir, or folemn procefTion, or any 
other common adornings of this kind, or public office, fuch as take place 
for the fake of pacific facrifice or warlike tributes, — in all thefe cafes let the 
damage be repaired as foon as poffible ; or let the pledge be taken to him to 
whom the city and law have committed it, and when the limited time is 
expired let the pledge be fold, and the money applied to public ufe. But, 
if there is occafion for a greater fine, let the magiflrates bring thofe that 
refufe to pay it before a court of juflice, and compel them to pay the fine 
enaded by the laws. It is neceffary, however, to confult what ought to be 
doije with a city which does not apply itfelf to the acquifition of wealth, 
except that which arifes from agriculture, fmce it neither exports nor im 
VOL, II. 2 A ports 
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ports commodities, nor admits foreigners. The legiflator, therefore, ought 
to confult about thefe particulars, employing, in the firft place, perfuafion 
to the utmoft of his power. The mixture, indeed, of different nations natu- 
rally caufesa mixture of all- various manners; and the aflbciation of flrangers 
with flrangers produces innovations which injure in the highefl: degree cities 
that are well governed through good laws. But, to the greater part of 
cities, as being by no means well governed, it is of no confequence if as 
M'cU the old as the young travel into. other countries whenever they pleafe, 
and receive foreigners iri their own country. But, on the contrary, in thefe 
never to receive ftrangers, and never to vifit foreign countries, would appear 
ruftic and favage to other men, who would call the city by opprobrious 
j^mes, fuch as, that it is the enemy of flrangers, and that its manners are 
arrogant and morofe. The appearing, however, to be good, or not good, 
to others, ought never to be confidered as a thing of fmall importance. For 
the multitude, though deprived of virtue themfelvcs, are capable of diflin- 
guifhing the worthy from the unworthy : and in certain vicious chara6lers 
there is fomething divine, and a power of conje6luring well. So that many, 
and even fome that are vicious in the extreme, are able to. difl:ingui(h, both 
in words and opinions, the better from the worfe fort of men. On this 
account, the multitude of cities are very properly exhorted not to defpife 
the good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing of the greatefl redti- 
tude and magnitude, when a man is truly good himfelf, that he fhould afpire 
after a renowned life ; fince, without this, a man will by no means become 
perfe6l. On this account, it will be proper that the city which is to be in- 
habited about Crete fhould endeavour to obtain the mofl beautiful and excel 
lent reputation for virtue among other men. But there is every reafon to 
hope, that this city in a fliort time will be beheld both by the Sun and other 
Gods, in well-governed cities and regions, living according to reafon. Let 
the following law, therefore, be eflablifhed refpedling travelling into other 
regions and places, and the reception of guefls: — In the firfl place, let it not 
be lawful for him who is lefs than forty years of age by any means to travel; 
and further flill, let no perfon be permitted to travel privately ; but let 
cryers, ambafTadors, or certain fpeculators, be allowed to travel publicly. 
Leaving a country, however, in order to wage war, is not to be confidere4 
as political travelling. It is likewife requifite that certain perfons fhould be 
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lent to Pythian Apollo, to Olympian Jupiter, and alfo to Nemea and Iflh- 
mus, for the purpofe of communicating in the facrifices and contefls facred . 
to thefe Gods. But let as much as poffible many, and thefe fuch as are the 
moft beautiful and the beft, be fent on this occafion, who may procure for 
the city renown, and glory correfponding to warlike glory in facred concerns, 
and things pertaining to pacific communions. And when they return home, 
let them teach the young men, that the legal inftitutions of other nations, 
refpeding pohtical affairs, are inferior to their own. If any fpeculators, 
likewife, who abound in leifure, are defirous of furveying the affairs of other 
men, let no law belonging to the guardians of the laws reflrain them from 
executing their defire. For a city, when ignorant of good and evil men, 
cannot, in confequence of being unfociable, be fufficiently mild and perfe6^. 
Nor, again, can it prcferve its laws by manners alone, without a knowledge 
of them. For among the multitude of mankind, there are always fome 
divine men, not indeed many, but who in the highefl: degree deferve to be 
afibciated with : and thefe do not fpring up in well-governed cities, more 
than in their contraries. Every one, therefore, who is an inhabitant of a 
well-governed city, and whofe manners are uncorrupt, ought, leaving his 
country, to tread in the fteps of thefe men, exploring both by land and fea, 
that when he returns to his country he may give ftability to fuch legal in- 
ftitutions as are beautifully ordained, and correct fuch as are in any refpe6l 
deficient. For without fuch a fpeculation and inquiry a city can never 
continue perfe61, nor yet if the explorers fpeculate badly. 

Clin. How, therefore, can both thefe take place? 

Guest. Thus. In the firft place, let a fpeculator of this kind not be 
more than fifty years of age. In the next place, let him be approved both 
in other refpeds, and for the purpofes of war, if he intends to leave to other 
cities an example of the guardians of laws. But, when he is more than 
iixty years of age, let him no longer travel as a fpeculator. I_yet him, there- 
fore, return when he pleafes, within the fpace of ten years, and on his return 
go to the affembly of thofe that examine the laws. But let this affem'bly be 
compofed of the old and the young ; and let it be held every day from 
neceffity, before the dawn of day, till the fun rifes. And, in the firfl place, 
let it be compofed of thole priefts who receive rewards, as being more excel- 
lent than the reft ; in the next place, of twelve of the fenior guardians of the 
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laws; and, in the laft place, of the prefident of all erudition, together with 
the young, and thofe who no longer a6l in this capacity. Let not any one 
of thefe be alone, but let him go with fome young man whom he may 
choofe, between thirty and forty years of age. Let thefe, when they aflemble, 
always difcoiirfe concerning the laws and their own city ; and, if they have 
heard any thing excellent refpe6ting thefe, let them communicate it to each 
other. Let them alfo difcourfe concerning fuch difciplines as appear to con- 
duce to this fpeculation, and which thofe who are (killed in will be enabled 
to underhand more clearly ; but thofe who are not {killed in them will 
more darkly comprehend the things pertaining to laws. Afterwards, let 
fuch particulars among thefe as are approved of by the more aged, be learnt 
with the greateft afliduity by the younger. If any young man of the afTembly 
fhall appear to be an unworthy character, let the whole afTembly blame him 
by whom he was brought thither. But let the whole city defend and honour 
thofe young men whofe condu61 in the afTembly is approved. If fuch young 
men as go to the afTembly are worfe than others, let them be more difgraced 
than others. Let him who fpeculates the legal inflitutions of other men 
immediately go to this afTembly on his arrival from foreign parts ; and if 
he has difcovered any thing among others, refpedling the eflablifhment of 
laws, or difcipline, or education, or has himfelf found out any thing per- 
taining to thefe, let him communicate it to the whole afTembly. If, too, 
it fhall appear that he has returned neither worfe nor better than he was 
before, let him be praifed for having done his befl : but if he returns much 
better, let him while living be greatly honoured, and, when dead, let all the 
afTembly pay him thofe honours which are his due. But if k fhall appear 
that he has returned corrupted, though he pretends to be wife, let him not 
dare to afTocIate with any young or old perfon. And if he is obedient to 
the magiflrates, let him live as a private man ; but if not, let him be put to 
death. Likewife, if, when he ought to be brought before a court of juflice, 
any magiftrate negleds to bring him, let fuch magiflrate be difgraced when 
a contention takes place about rewards. Let him, therefore, who travels, 
travel in this manner, and let him be fuch a perfon as we have defcribed. 
But, in the next place, foreigners ought to be kindly received. There are 
four kinds of foreigners, then, of whom we ought to make mention. The 
firft is, of thofe who are always fummerly, and mofl of whom, like birds, fly 
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over the fea in fummer to other cities, for the fake of acquiring riches. It 
is proper that thefe fhould be received in the forum, in the ports and public 
buildings, beyond the city, by the magiftrates who prefide over thefe places ; 
fuch magiftrates at the fame time taking care that no innovation is made 
by any of thefe foreigners. Let juftice, too, be properly diftributed to them, 
and no affoclation be held with them, beyond what is abfolutely necefTary. 
The fecond kind is, of thofe who travel for the fake of beholding what Mufes 
are received by different cities. It is proper that all fuch as thefe fhould 
have habitations near the temples, properly conflru6led for hofpitable pur- 
pofes. Priefts, too, and the purifiers of temples, ought to take care of thefe, 
that after they have ftaid a fiifficient time, and have feen and heard all 
that they came to fee and hear, they may depart without any detriment either 
to themfelves or others. Let the priefts, too, be the judges of thefe. And, 
if any one of them commits an injury, or is injured, let the priefts fine the 
offending party as far as to £fty drachms. But it is proper that greater 
offences iliould be punifhed by thofe that prefide over the markets. The 
third kind of foreigner that ought to be publicly received, is he who is 
fent from another region on fome public affair. Him let the generals of 
the army, the mafters of the horfe, and the military tribunes, alone receive. 
And let him be alone taken care of bv him with whom he refides together 
with the chief magiftrates. The fourth genus of foreigners is indeed rare. 
Some one, however, may come from another region with the fame defign 
that our fpeculators travel into foreign parts. Let fuch a one then be 
received on the following conditions. In the firft place, he muft not be lefs 
than fifty years of age. In the next place, he muft come. with an intention 
either of beholding what is remarkably beautiful in other cities, or of 
inftru61ing other cities in things of this kind. Let fuch a one, therefore, 
approach, unbidden, to the gates of the rich and the wife, fince he comes 
under this defcription himfelf. And let him go to the houfe of him who 
takes care of the whole of difcipline, believing that one who is vidorious in 
virtue will be confidered by fuch a charader as a fufficlent gueft. Like- 
wife, when he has learnt from others, and has taught others, what he con- 
fiders as fit to be learnt and taught, let him depart like a friend from friends 
with gifts and becoming honours. All foreigners, both male and female, 
ought to be received according to thefe laws, and, in a fimilar manner 
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reverencing hofpitable Jupiter, we fhould fend men from our city. For 
foreigners ought not to be expelled with food and vi6tims, (as the inhabit- 
ants of the Nile do at prefent,) nor yet are they to be driven away by 
favagc edi6ls. Let every furety be refponfible for another in a confpi- 
cuous manner ; and let the whole tranfadlion be acknowledged in writing, 
before not lefs than three witneffes, if the fecurity is within a hundred 
drachms. But, if it is beyond a thoufand, let there be five fureties at leaft. 
Let the furety, if he is a fhopkeeper, be one that ads juftly in his bufinefs, 
or elfe let him by no means be confidered as worthy of belief. If any one 
defires to fearch in the houfe of another perfon for fomething belonging to 
himfelf, let him firft of all fwear by the legal Gods that he hopes to find 
there what he is in fearch of. In the next place, let him enter the houfe 
naked, or with no other clothing than a tunic, and ungirded. Then let 
him be permitted to fearch the houfe, and examine every thing, whether 
fealed or unfealed. But, if any one refufes admittance to him who defires 
to fearch his houfe, let him who is forbidden accefs bring an adion againft 
him who refufes him admittance, for the value of what he has loH ; and, if 
fuch perfon is condemned, let him be obliged to pay twice the value of the 
lofs fufi:ained. If the mafter of the houfe on fuch an occafion happens to be 
abfent, let thofe that are prefent permit only fuch things as are unfealed to 
be examined ; and let the perfon that fearches the houfe feal with his own 
fignet the things already fealed, and leave for five days any perfon he pleafes 
as a guard in the houfe. But if the mafler of the houfe is abfent for a 
longer time than this, let him who defires to fearch the houfe take the 
aediles along with him, break open fuch things as are fealed, and, after he 
has examined them in cpnjundion with the domeftics and aediles, feal them 
again. With refped to things of an ambiguous nature, let not a limited 
time for the determination of them be left dubious : for by this means there 
will be no altercation about houfes and land. But if any one is in poffeffion 
of other things, and it appears that he has ufed them openly for the fpace 
of a year, in the city, in the forum, and in temples, and no one has laid claim 
to them during that time, in this cafe let no one be permitted afterwards to 
demand thofe things as his own. But if fuch perlbn ufed fuch things, 
neither in the city, nor in the forum, but openly in tiie fields, and the proper 
owner of them is not found in five years, let no one be fuffered to demand 
A them 
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them after the expiration of this time. But if flich perfon ufes thefe things 
at home in the city, let the period of laying claim to them be limited to 
three years. But if he ufes them fecrctly in the fields, let it be limited to 
ten years. And, if he ufed them in another diftri6l, let the perfon who has 
loft them be permitted to lay claim to them at any time. If any one forci- 
bly hinders another, whether a plaintiff or defendant, from having recourfe 
to juftice,, if it is a flave that he hinders, whether hi:3 own or belonging to 
another perfon, let no notice be taken of the affair, and let the leo-al procefs 
be ftopt: but if it is a free-born perfon, befides the legal procefs being ftopt, 
let him by whom he was forcibly detained be imprifoned for a year, and 
let any one who is willing accufe him of mancipation. If any one forci- 
bly prohibits a gymnaftic or mufical antagonift, or an opponent in any other 
conteft, from contending in his art, let any one who is willing inform thofe 
that confer rewards on the vidlors in thefe exercifes, of the affair ; and thefe 
fhall be the means of procuring admittance to the contefts to fuch as are 
willing to engage in them. But if it fhould happen that they are incapable 
of procuring them admittance, if he who impedes is himfelf vidorious, let 
the reward of his vi61ory be given to the perlon he impeded, and let the 
name of the perfon fo impeded be infcribed as vidor in whatever temples 
he pleafes. But let not the perfon that impedes be fuffered to fufpend an 
offering, or make any infcrlptlon of a vi6lory of this kind. Likewife, let 
him be accufed of having done an injury, whether he vanquifhes in con- 
tending, or is vanquiflied. If any one receives ftolen goods knowingly, let 
him fuffer the fame punifhment as the perfon that ftole them. Let death, 
too, be the punifliment of him that harbours an exile. For every one 
fhould reckon him as a friend or an enemy, who is confidered as fuch by the 
city. If any one of his own accord makes peace with, or denounces war 
againft, certain perfons, without general confent, let death be the punifti- 
ment of fuch a one. But if any part of a city makes peace, or denounces 
war, by itfelf, let the generals of the army bring the authors of this adion 
before a court of juftice ; and, when condemned, let their punifhment be 
death. Let thofe that ferve their country in any refpedt do this without 
gifts. And let no occafion or arguments ever induce us to believe that we 
ought to receive gifts for good offices, but not for fuch as are bad. For 
it is neither eafy to know when a61ions ^re good or bad, nor to endure 
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patiently when this knowledge is obtained. It is, therefore, more fafe to 
liften to, and be perfuaded by, the law, which fays that no one (hall ferve 
his country for the fake of gifts. Let him, therefore, who is unperfuaded 
by this law, when condemned, be puniflied with death. Let public tributes, 
too, be difpofed as follows : In the firft place, every one's pofTeffions muft be 
confidered as fubfifting for the fake of many utilities. In the next place, 
let thofe of the fame tribe carry a written account of the annual fruits to 
the praefe6ls of the land ; {o that, in confequence of there being two tributes, 
the republic may choofe every year whichever of the two they pleafe, viz. 
either a part of all the eftates, or the annual crop, exclufive of fuch things 
as contribute to aliment. It is likewife proper that moderate offerings to 
the Gods fhould be dedicated by moderate men. Earth, therefore, which 
is the hearth of habitation, is the facred poflefTion of all the Gods. Let no 
one then confecrate the fame thing a fecond time to the Gods, But gold 
and filver in other cities, both privately and in temples, are an invidious 
pofTeflion. Ivory, too, as belonging to a body deprived of foul, is not a pure 
offering to the Gods. And iron and brafs are the inftruments of war. Let, 
therefore, any one dedicate whatever he pleafes, from wood, fo as it is 
fafhioned from one piece of wood, and, in a fimilar manner, any thing 
formed from (lone, in the common temples. With refpe6l to things woven, 
let nothing of this kind be dedicated which exceeds the monthly work of a 
woman. White colours will to adapted to the Gods, both in other things, 
and in fuch as are woven. But nothing dyed fhould be offered, except it 
belongs to warlike ornaments. The moft divine gifts, however, are fuch 
birds and pi6lures as a painter has finished in one day. And let all other 
offerings be fimilar to thefe. Since, therefore, we have divided the parts of 
all the city, in fuch a manner as is proper, and have fpoken in the befl 
manner we are able refpe6ting the laws which ought to be eftablifhed in all 
the greateft compads, it now remains that we fhould fpeak concerning 
judgments. In the firft place, therefore, let there be fele6l judges for the 
courts of juflice, and fuch as are chofen in common by plaintiffs and defen- 
dants. Thefe, indeed, may more properly be called arbiters than judges. In 
the next place, let thofe of the fame ftreet and tribe, when divided according 
to a twelfth part, be appointed as judges. Let the contending parties, if they 
cannot be reconciled by the former judges, go to thefe, and litigate with 
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greater lofs. Here, if the .lefendant is a lecoiid time condemned, let him 
pay the fifth part of the prefcribeJ fine. But if any one accufes thefe judges, 
and wifhes to difpute the affair in a third court of juftice, let him refer the 
caufe to fele61 judges, x^nd if he is again condemned by thefe, let him pay 
the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides. But if the plaintilT, being 
repulfed by the firfl judgment, is not fatisfied, but appeals to a fecond, — if he 
\'anquifhes let him receive a fifth part, but if lie is \anqulfhed let him 
lofe the fame part. And if he goes to a third court of juflicc, not being 
fatisfied with the former judgments, let the defendant, if vanquifhed, pay 
(as we have fa id) the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides; but let 
the plaintiff pay the half only. With refpe6l to the allotments of courts of 
juftice, the perfe61ion and eftablifhment of things miniftrant to the magif- 
trates, the times in which each of thefe ought to take place, the particu'ars 
refpe6i:ing votes, the delavs, terms, citations and repulfcs which take ;■' :. 
in judicial affairs, and w hatever elfc neceffarily pertains to thefe, — vM uws 
we have already difcuffed. However, according to the proverb, what is 
beautiful and right may be fpoken twice and thrice. All fuch legal par- 
ticulars, therefore, as are fmall and eafy to be difcovered, when omitted by 
an aged legiflator, ought to be filled up by a junior legiflator. And thus 
much may fuffice concerning private courts of juftice. But fuch as are 
public and common, and which are employed by magiflrates to proper pur- 
pofes, are found in many cities eftablifhed in no unbecoming manner by- 
equitable men. Whence it is requifite that the guardians of the laws (hould 
piocure fuch things as are adapted to this new polity, by reafoning, correcl- 
ing, and exploring them, till they appear to them to be fufficiently eftabliflied ; 
and then bringing them to a conclufion, that they fhould feal them as things 
immovable, and ufc them through the whole of life. With rcfped to the 
filcnce of judges, the praifes which are given them, or the contrary, and 
likevvife concerning things jufl, good, and becoming, which differ in other 
cities, we have already Ipoken, and fliall again fpeak in the end. But it 
is retjuifite that he who in future will be an equitable judge fhould look 
to all thefe particulars, and being in pofleffion of them, when committed to 
writing, Ihould make them the object of his ftudy. For written laws arc 
more calculated to make him who learns them better, than all ether dif- 
VOL. II. ^ B ciplines, 
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ciplines, if they are properly eftablifhed. For, indeed, divine and admirable 
law does not rafhly poflefs a nanne adapted to intelled '. And befides this, 
the writings of the legiflator afford us a perfpicnous examination of the 
aJfTertions of others refpeding praile and blame, which are partly tranfmitted 
to us in verfe, and partly in profe, and which likewife daily take place in a 1 
other aflbciations, when men contend with each other through emulation, 
and conceflions which are vain in the extreme. Thefe a good judge fhould 
always keep in his pofTeffion, as remedies againfl the poifon of other dif- 
courfes, corredling by them both himfelf and the city ; confirming and 
praifing the good, and recalling, to the utmoft of his power, fuch of the evil 
as are curable from ignorance, intemperance, timidity, and, in fhort, from 
all injuftice. ' For, if they are incapable of being cured, thofe judges, and 
governors of the judges, that put them to death, as the only remedy to fouls 
in fuch a condition, may be oft^n faid, with juftice, to deferve praife from 
the whole city. After annual judgments are fmifhed, let. them ufe the fol- 
lowing laws : — In the firll: place, let the magiftrate who exercifes the office 
of a judge confign over all the money of the debtor to the vidtor, leaving 
him only fufficient for neceflary ufes. And let this take place immediately 
after the giving of votes, the affair being announced by a cryer, and in the 
hearing of the judges. In the next place, if, after fentence is paffed, one 
month has elapfed and a fecond commenced, and the vanquifhed perfon has 
not voluntarily paid what is due to the vidor, let the judicial magiftratc 
deliver up the money of the debtor to the vi6lor. But if the debtor has not 
fufficient money to difcharge the debt, and he is deficient not lefs than a 
drachm, let not the debtor be fijffered to go to law with any other perfon 
till he has paid all that is due to the viifior ; but let any other perfon be per- 
mitted to goto law with him. If any one, when condemned by a magiftrate, 
unjuftly takes any thing from him, let the injured magiftrate take the 
ifF.nJcr before the court of judice of the guardians of the laws. And if he 
: ; -iiLicraned by thefe, let him be punifhed with death, as one whofubverts 
the Vv'iiole city and the lasw. But a man who is born and educated, and who 
> r ?efo and educates children, under thefe laws, who engages moderately in 

' For vofioij law, is properly you J'layojtwt, a diftrlbution of intellect. 

contra61s. 
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contrads, is pniiiflied if he acfls nnjiifHy, and fees thofe punched that injure 
him, and, laftly, who grows old together with the laws, — fuch a one will 
end his days according to nature. 

With refped to the funeral rites of the dead, whether male or female, and 
the particulars which pertain to the infernal and fupernal Gods, let them be 
inflituted according to the anfwers of the interpreters. I^et there be no 
fcpulchres in cultivated places, neither large nor fmall. But let that place alone 
receive the bodies of the dead which is ufelefs for other purpofes, and will 
in the fmallell: degree injure the living. For no one, either living or dying, 
lliould impede the fecundity of motlier earth, and thus deprive fome living 
perfon of aliment. Likewife, let no tomb be raifed higher than five men 
are able to raife in five days. Let the flone columns, too, be no larger than 
are fufficicnt to admit an encomium of the dead in four heroic veifes ; and 
let the dead be laid out no longer a time than is fufficient to evince that they 
are truly dead. But, with refpedl to human affairs of this kind, an interval 
of three days before the burial will be nearly fufficient. It is likewife pro- 
per to believe the legiflator in other things; and when he afferts that the foul 
is in every refpeSi different from the body ; and that, in the prefent life, it 
caufes each of us to be that which each of us is ; but, that body follows each 
of lis like an image ; and, that bodies may be beautifully faid to be the 
images of the perfedlly dead. That, bcfides this, each of us may be truly 
denominated an immortal foul, which will depart to other Gods to give an 
account of its conducl, as the law of our country afferts. This, however, 
is a circumftance which produces confidence in the good, but is terrible in 
the extreme to the evil ; for no great affiftance can be rendered them after 
death. Hence, it is neceffary to give them all proper affiftance while living, 
that they may live in the moll: juft and holy manner, and that after the pre-. 
fent life they may efcape the punifhments which await the commifiion of 
crimes. Since this, then, is the cafe, we ought by no means to ruin our 
families, in confequcncc of thinking that this mafs of flefh which is buried 
is truly our relative ; but we fliould be perfuaded that the fon or brother, or 
any perfon for whom vvc have an afPeclion, and whom we confider as buried, 
has departed hence in confequence of having finifhed and filled up his fate. 
We fi^iall, therefore, a6t well on thcfe occafions by employing a moderate 

J B 2 expenfe. 
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expenfc, as upon an inanimate altar of terreftrial natures. But the leglflator 
will not, in th.e moft difgraceful manner, divine what this moderate expenfc 
fhould be. Let this, then, be the law : — That he who poflefTes the greatcft 
ellate fhall not fpend more than five minac on any funeral ; that he who 
pofTeiTcs the fecond eflate fliall fpend three minas ; the third, two ; and the 
fourth, one mina. For thus the funeral expenfes of every individual will be 
moderate. But, as the guardians of the laws ought nccefTarily to take care 
of many things, fo efpecially of this, that their life may be employed in 
attending to bo}'S and men, and to males and females of every age. And 
befides this, on the death of every citizen, one of the guardians of the laws, 
whom the relations of the deceafed (hall think fit to choofe, fhould take care 
that every thing pertaining to the funeral is conduced in a becoming and 
moderate, and not in an unbecoming and difgraceful manner. And let 
them be honoured when the former, but confidered as infamous when the 
latter, is the cafe. Let, therefore, every thing pertaining to funerals take 
place according to this law. But things of the following kind ought to he 
committed to the care of the legillator who cnablifhes political law : — It 
would be unbecoming either to order, or not, the dead to be lamented with 
tears ; but loud lamentations on this occafion, out of the houfc, arc to be 
forbidden. The dead body, likewife, fhould not be fuffered to be carried 
openly in the more frequented roads, accompanied with lamentations, nor 
yet out of the city before day. Let fuch, therefore, be the eftabliflied laws 
refpeding thefe particulars. And let him who is obedient to them be exempt 
from punifhment ; but let him who difobeys one of the guardians of the 
laws be punifhed by all of them in fuch a manner as fhall appear fit to all. 
With refpefl to other particulars, which either pertain to fepulchres, or to 
thole who through patricide and facrilege are deprived of fepulchre?, thefe 
we have fpokcn of before, and legally eflablifhed. So that legiflation has 
now nearly obtained its completion. ' But the end of all things muft be con- 
iidered as takif.g place, not from their being performed, or poflefTed, or 
inhabited, but from their being properly accomplifhed, and firmly eftablifhed. 
For, in a prefervation of this kind, it is proper to think, that what ought to 
be done is done, but that prior to this, the whole is imperfedl. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O guefl. But inform me in a yet clearer man- 
jier what was your dcfign in what yon jufl now faid ? 
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Guest. Many things, O Clinlas, are beautifully faid by the antients, and 
this is true, in no fmall degree, with refpedl to the names of the Fates. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. That the fuft of thefe is Lachefis, the fecond Clotho, and the. 
third Atropos \ who is the prefcrver of what has been aflerted by us. Thefe 
arc afTimilated to things conglomerated by fire, and which pofTefs an incon- 
vertible power. And in a city and polity thefe ought not only to procure 
health and fafety to bodies, but a good eftablifliment of laws in fouls, or 
rather the prefervation of laws. But it appears to me that this is yet 
wanting to laws, — I mean, an inquiry how they may obtain an inconvertible, 
power according to nature. 

Clin. You fpeak of no fmall affair, if it is poffible to find how a thing 
of this kind may take place in every pofTefTion. 

Guest. But this is poffible, as it appears in every refpe6t to me at prefent. 

Clin. Let us not, therefore, depart hence, by any means, till we have 
added this to the laws we have now delivered. For it is ridiculous to labour 
in any thing in vain, and not to lay down fomething flable. 

Megil. You exhort in a proper manner : and you will alfo find me to 
be fuch a one. 

Clin. You fpcak well. What then is this prefervation, and after what 
manner may it be obtained in our polity and laws ? 

Guest. Have we not laid that an affembly ought to be held in our city 
of the following kind : — That always ten of the oldeft guardians of the law, 
together with all fuch as are honoured with gifts, fhould make a part of this 
affembly ? That, further ftill, thofe who have travelled over many regions 
in order that they might find fomething adapted to the prefervation of the 
laws, fhould goto this affembly, if on their return their manners were found 
to be uncorrupted, and themfclves worthy to be members of this affembly ? 
That, befides this, each of thefe ought to bring with him young men, who are 
not Icfs than thirty years of age, and who are judged to deferve this honour 
both by nature and education, and by the approbation of the whole affembly? 
i\nd that if aiiy unworthy young man fhould be brought to the affembly, 
the fcntence which is paffed fliould be of no moment ? Lafl:ly, that this 

' For an account of the Fates, fee the Notes to the Tenth Book of the Republic. 
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afTembly ihould be convened before day, when there is a perfect leilure from 
all other bufinefs, both public and private ? Was not fomethinr of this 
kind aflerted by us in the preceding difcourfe ? 

Clin. It was. 

Guest. Again, therefore, refuming the difcourfe about this aflembly, we 
fay, that if any one hurls forth this, as an anchor of the whole city, and 
which contains in itfelf every thing that can be defired, every thing will be 
preferved which we wi(h to be fo. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. We fhall after this take occafion to fpeak with reditude, and, 
to the umoft of our power, leave nothing unfinifhed. 

Clin. You fpeak exceedingly well : adt, therefore, agreeably to your 
conceptions. 

• Guest. It is proper therefore^ O Clinias, to underftand, with refped to 
every thing, a fit faviour in every work ; as in an animal, the foul and the 
head are naturally the greatefl faviours of the whole. 

Clin. How again do you fay? 

Guest. The virtue of thefe, doubtlefs, affords fafety to the whole animah 

Clin. But how ? 

Guest. In foul, indeed, befides other things, intelled is infcrted ; and 
in the head, befides other things, fight and hearing. And, in (hort, intellect 
being mingled with the mofl beautiful fenfes, fo as to produce one thing, 
the prefervation of the feveral parts may mofl juflly be faid to be thus 
eiFeded. 

Clin. It appears fb. 

Guest. Undoubtedly. But does not intellect, mingled with the fenfcs, 
become the fafety of fhips, both in tempefls and fair weather ? Or, in a flilp, 
do not the pilot and the failors, in confequence of mingling their fenfes with 
the piloting intelled, preferve both themfelves and o^w^ry thing pertaining to 
the fhip ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But there is no need of many examples about things of this kind: 
let us confider, therefore, in an army, and in medicine, to what mark both 
commanders and phyficians direding their attention, become the means of 
prefervation. 

Clin. 
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Clin. It will be proper to do fo. 

Guest. Do not the former of thefc, then, dired their attention to vi61ory, 
and the ftrength of the enemies, but the latter to the health of the body ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, if the phyfician is ignorant of that refpeding the body which 
we now denominate health, or the commander of vi(ftory, or of other things 
which we might mention, would they appear to be endued with intelle^H: 
about any of thefe particulars ? 

Clin. How could they ? 

Guest. But what with refpe6l to a city ? If any one is ignorant of the 
mark at which a politician ought to look, could he, in the firft place, be 
juftly denominated a governor ? And, in the next place, would he be able 
to prcferve that, the fcope of which he is perfedly unacquainted with ? 

Clin. How could he ? 

Guest. It is neceffary therefore now, as it appears, if the eflablifhmcnt 
of this our city is to obtain its completion, that there fhould be fome one in 
it who knows, in the firft place, this which we call the political fcope ; in 
the next place, after what manner it is rcquifite to partake of this ; and, in 
the third place, which of the laws, and who among men, will properly or 
improperly confult with a view to this. For, if any city is deflitute of a 
thing of this kind, it will not be wonderful, fince it muft be void of intelle<a 
and fenfe, if all its adions are the rcfult of chance. 

Clin. You fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Now, therefore, are we able to fay in what part of our city, or 
by what ftudles, any guard of this kind will be fufficiently obtained ? 

Clin. I cannot clearly inform you, O gueft. But, if I may be allowed 
to jef}, it appears to me that this difcourfe tends to that no61urnal aflembly 
which you faid ought to be infi:itutcd. 

Guest. You have rightly conjcdurcd, O Clinias ; and, as the prefent 
reafoning announces, this aiTembly ought to poiTefs every virtue ; the chief 
of which is not to wander, by regarding a multitude of particulars, but, 
looking to one thing, always to emit all things like darts to this. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, therefore^ wc Icara that it is not wonderful that the legal 
6 inflitutions 
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inflltutions of cities wander. For ciTercnt eflablifhments of the laws in 
each city look to different things. And to fome, the end of what is jufl: con- 
fifts in certain perfons governing in the city, whether they are better or 
worfe than others. But, with others, the end confifts in becoming rich, 
whether they are (laves or not. The attention of others again is directed to 
a life of Hberty. Others eftablifh laws for two purpofes, that they may be 
free themfelves, and that they may become the dcfpots of other cities. And 
thofe that are moft wife dire^l tlicir attention to thefe, and to all fuch parti- 
culars, at once; but they are unable to afligri any one principal thing to 
which the refl: ought to look. 

Clin. Hence, O guefl, that which was formerly eftablifhed by us is right; 
for we faid that the whole of our laws fliould always look to one thing. And 
we granted that this might, with the greateft reditude, be called virtue. 

Guest. We did fo. 

Clin. And it was likewife eftablifhed by us that virtue was, in a certain 
refpe6l, fourfold. 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

Clin. And that intc]\c6l, likewife, was the leader of all thefe, to which 
all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

Guest. You have followed me in a beautiful manner, O Clinias ; con- 
tinue, therefore, to follow me in what remains. For we have faid, that the 
intelledl of the pilot, the phyfician, and the commander, looks to one thing; 
but, accufing the politic intelle61, we have arrived thus far, and we fliall 
now thus interrogate it as if it were a man : — O wonderful man! to what do 
you tend ? What is that one thing which the medicinal intelle6t can fpeak 
of in a perfpicuous manner ; but you, who, as you fay, excel all prudent 
perfons, are not able to do this in your art? Or can you, O Megillus and 
Clinias, anfvver for him what this is, as I have often done to you for others? 

Clin. By no means, O guefl. 

Guest. But fhould we not defire to perceive what this is, and in what 
things it fubfifls ? 

Clin. In what particular things do you mean ? 

Guest. As we have faid that there are four fpecies of virtue, it is evident 
that each of them mufl neceffarily be one, fnice they are altogether four. 

Clin. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We likewife denominate all thefe one. For we fay that fortitude 
is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue; and, in a fimiiar manner, the two 
others, as if this thing virtue was not in reality many things, but one thing 
only. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. So far, therefore, as thefe two differ from each other, and receive 
two names, and, in a fimiiar manner, the other two, there is no difficulty 
in fpeaking of them ; but fo far as we call both of them, together with the 
other tv\^o, one thing, viz. virtue, it is not eafy to fpeak of them. 
Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. There is no difficulty in explaining what I fay. For let us only 
divide among ourfelves the bufinefs of interrogating and anfwering. 
Clin. How again do you mean ? 

Guest. Do you afk me why, denominating virtue one thing, we again 
give this appellation to two things, one of which is fortitude, and the other 
prudence ? For I will tell you the caufe, which is this : — One of thefe is 
converfant with fear, whence favage beafts alfo participate of fortitude, and 
the manners of very young children. For the foul may be brave from 
nature without reafon, but without reafon it never was prudent and endued 
with intelle6i^, nor is, nor ever will be. So that this latter differs from 
the former. 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. You, therefore, underftand from my difcourfe in what manner 
thefe are two, and how they differ from each other ; but how they are one 
and the fame do you again inform me. But think as if you were telling 
me how being four they are one, and as if I afterwards fliould fhow you 
how being one they are again four. And after this, let us confider, whe- 
ther he who wifhes fufiiciently to underfland any thing which has both a 
name and a definition, ought only to know the name, but fhould be ignorant 
of the definition ; or whether it is bafe for him who has any knowledge re- 
fpeding things which tranfcend in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of 
all fuch particulars as thefe. 
Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But is there any thing greater which a legiflator, a guardian of 
VOL. II. 2 c the 
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the laws, and he who is thought to furpafs all others in virtue, and for this 
receives rewards, can poffefs, than fortitude, temperance, juftice, and pru- 
dence ? 

Clin. How is it podible there can? 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, interpreters, teachers, legiflators, and guar- 
dians of others, to teach thofe who defire to know and to perceive things of 
this kind, or who require punifhment and reproof, what power virtue and 
vice pofTels ; and muft they not, through information of this kind, in evcrjr 
refpeCt excel others ? Or will any poet coming into the city, or any in- 
ftrudlor of youth, be confidered as better than him who excels in all virtue i 
And, in the next place, will it appear wonderful if a city, in which the 
guardians have not a fufficient knowledge of virtue, in confequencc of being 
without a guard, fhould fufFer the fame things which many cities at prefent 
fufFer ? 

Clin. It will npt appear wonderful. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we do what we juft now fpoke of? Orfhall 
we confider how we may enable the guardians to excel others in virtue, 
both in words and in reality ? Or after what manner our city may becorne 
(imilar to the head and fenfes of the prudent, through poficfTuig in itfelf a 
guard of this kind ? 

Clin. How, therefore, O guefl:, and after what manner, fhall we fpeak^ 
affimilating it to a thing of this kind ? 

Guest. It is evident that the city itfelf will refemble the cavity of the 
head ; and that the junior guardians, who are ingenuous and fagacious, will 
be placed, as it were, on the higheft fummit, whence they can furvey, in a 
circle, the whole city, and, while they defend it, deliver the fenfes to the 
memory, and announce to the elders every thing that takes place in the city. 
But thefe being aflimilated to intelle<5V, through underflanding in the higheft 
pcrfe6lion a multitude of things which are worthy of regard, they will con- 
fult for the city, and employ the junior guardians as agents in their confulta- 
tiions. For thus both will truly prefcrve the city in common. Whether, 
therefore, fhall we fay they are to be eftablifhed in this manner, or not ? 
Or (hall we fay that they are all to be confidered as equal, and not accurately 
determine the difference between them, in education and difcipline ? 

Clin* But this, O wonderful man, is impoffible. 

Guest. 
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Guest. Let us, therefore, proceed to a more accurate difcipliiie than the 
former. 

Clin, By all means. 

Guest. But is not that which we jufl: now touched upon th(e very thing 
which we are in want of? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest, We faid, then, that in every thing a confummate artificer and 
guardian ought not only to be capable of looking to many things, but fliould 
eagerly tend to one thing, and, when he has obtained a knowledge of it, 
orderly difpofe according to this whatever he beholds, 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Can, therefore, any fpeculation be affigned more accurate than 
that which is able to look to one idea from things many and diffimilar ? 

Clin. Perhaps not. 

Guest. Not perhaps, but in reality, O dasmoniacal man ! there is not any 
human method more clear than this. 

Clin. Believing what you lay, O gueft, I will admit it. Let us, there*- 
fore, proceed, fpeaking agreeably to this affertion. 

Guest. As it appears, therefore, the guardians of a divine polity muft be 
compelled by us to fee accurately, in the firft place, what that is which is 
the fame in all the four virtues ; and which, being one thing in fortitude and 
temperance, juftice and prudence, we very properly call by one name, 
virtue. Strenuoufly laying hold of this at prefent, O friends, if you are wil- 
ling, we will not leave it till we have fufficiently faid what that is which is 
to be looked to, whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what- 
ever way it may fubfift. Or can we think that, if this efcapes, us we can 
ever fufficiently poflefs the things pertaining to virtue, refpe6ling which we 
are neither able to fay whether it is many things, nor whether it is four 
things, nor whether it is one thing? If, therefore, you are perfuaded by 
our advice, we fhall devifc fome method by which this may take place in 
our city. Or, if it appears in every refpcdt agreeable to you, we will difmifs 
it. 

Clin. A thing of this kind, O gucft, is by the hofprtable God by no means 
to be difmifTed, fince you appear to us to fpeak with the utmoft reaitudc. 
But how cart any one devife this method ? 

Gi/EST. We fhall not yet fay how tbi^ is to be devifed: but, in the firft 

3 c:? place. 
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place, IS it requifite or not that we fhould firmly confent among our- 
felves ? 

Clin. It is doubtlefs requifite, if poffible. 

Guest, But what with refpedt to the beautiful and the good ? Are our 
guardians to know that each of thefe is alone many ? Or fhould they, like- 
wife, know that it is one, and how it is fo ? 

Clin, It nearly feems necefTary, that they fhould know fcientifically how 
each of thefe is one. 

Guest. But what ? ought they to underfland this, and at the fame time 
be incapable of evincing by arguments that they do underfland it ? 

Clin. But how can this be? For you fpeak of a certain habit belonging 
to a flave. 

GvEST. But what with refpe6l to all ferious purfuits? Shall we in a 
limilar manner fay, that thofe \Vho are to be truly guardians ought truly to 
know the particulars refpe6ling the truth of laws,, be able fufficiently to un- 
fold them in difcourfe, and ad agreeably to them, judging what things 
fubfafl beautifully according to nature, and what have a contrary fubflflence ? 

Cljn. How is it poffible we fhould not? 

Guest. Is not that one of the mofl beautiful things which we ferioiafly 
difcufTed concerning the Gods ? As that they are, that they appear to 
pofTefs a mighty power, and that this ought to be known by man, as far as 
be is capable of knowing it ? Likewife, that we fhould pardon the greater 
part of thofe in the city, if they only follow the mandates of the lav^s,, but 
that we fhould not commit the guardianfhip of them to any one who has 
not laboured to acquire all pofTible faith in things pertaining to the Gods ? 
And that we fhould never choofe any one for a guardian of the laws, who 
is not a divine man, who has not laboured in the fludy of tlie laws, and who 
does not excel in virtue ? 

Clin. It is jufl:, therefore, as you fay,, that he who is fluggifh, or incapable 
of judging refpeding things of this kind, fhould be far removed from beauti- 
ful concerns. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, know that there are two things which lead to 
a belief of the particulars concerning the Gods, which we difcufTed above ? 

Clin. What are they? 

Guest. One is that which we afTcrted refpeding the foul, that it is the 
CQoft antient and divine of all things, of which the motion receiving genera- 

tioo: 
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tion imparts an ever-flowing eflence : but the other is concerning the 
orderly motion of the ftars, and fuch other things as through the dominion 
of intelle6l adorn the univerfe. For he who contemplates thefe things 
neither in a negligent nor in a jflupid manner, can never become fo impious 
as not to be afFeded in a manner perfe611y contrary to the conje£tures of the 
multitude. For thefe conceive that thofe who apply themfelves to things 
of this kind, I mean to aftronomy and other neceffary arts in conjundion 
with it, become atheifls, in confequence of beholding things fubfifting from 
neceflity, and not from the dianoetic energies of a will by which all things 
are rendered good. 

Clin. How then do thefe fubfift I 

Guest. They now fubfift, as I have faid, perfe6lly contrary to what they 
would if they were conceived to be deprived of foul. For though fuch as 
more accurately inveftigate thefe things than others, in a wonderful man- 
ner touch upon the truth, and by employing accurate reafoning evince that 
they are not deftitute of foul and intelled ; and though fome of thefe ' 
dared to aftert that it was intelled which adorned every thing in the heavens ; 
yet again erring with refpe6t to the nature of the foul, as not knowing that 
it is more antient than body, but conceiving it to be junior, they again, as 
I may fay, fubverted all things, and, much more, themfelves. For, believing 
that all fuch things as are obvious to the fight fubfift in the heavens *, they 
confidered the celeftial regions as full of ftones and earth, and many other 
inanimate bodies^ and attributed to thefe the caufes of the whole world. It 
was owing to this, that many who touched upon fuch like particulars were 
accufed of impiety, and of engaging in difficult undertakings. And, befides 
this, thofe who philofophifcd were reviled by poets, and compared by them 
to dogs barking in vain ; and other things were faid of them which it would 
be foolilh to repeat. But now, as I have faid, the very contrary to this 
takes place. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest, No mortal man can ever become firmly pious who does not 
admit thefe two things : viz. that foul is the moft antient of all things which 

' Viz. Anaxagoras and his followers. Sec the Phaedo.. 
* This is the do6trine of modern aftronomeu. 
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participate of generation, and is immortal ; and that it rules * over all bodies. 
But, befides this, our guardian of the laws fhould not be ignorant of that which 
has been often afferted by us, that there Is a true intellca: in the ftars; and 
he (hould likewife poffefs the neceffary difciplines which are previous to thefc 
things ; and employ a proper Mufe, in order to harmonize the purfuits of 
manners and legal inftitutions. And, laftly, he fhould be able to render a 
feafon for fuch things as admit one, and to fhow why this is not pofTible with 
other things. He who has not thefe requifites for public virtues will nearly 
never be a fufficient governor of the whole city, but will be fubfervient to 
other governors. But it is now proper to confider, O Clinias and Megillus, 
whether we ought to eftablifli the charadler we have been defcribing, as the 
future legal guardian of all the preceding laws, for the fake of the prefer- 
vatipn of the whole city; at the fame time, that no6lurnal aflembly of 
governors, endued with all fuch difcipline as we have mentioned above, 
being adopted : or how fhall we a.6t ? 

Clin. But, O beft of men, why fhould we not to the utmoft of our power 
eftablifli him ? 

Guest. We certainly ought all of us to ft rive to accomplish this. 1, in- 
deed, will cheerfully be your helper. For perhaps through fkill in, and 
the confideration of, things of this kind, I may find many other aflrflants 
befides myfclf. 

Clin. Let us, O guefl, proceed in this path rather than any other, in 
which Divinity himfelf nearly leads us. But let us now ipeak of and devife 
the method by which this may be properly accomplished. 

Guest. Laws about things of this kind, O Megillus and Clinias, cannot 
be eflablifhed till the city is orderly difpofed ; for then their authority may 
be legally determined. But they cannot in any other way be adopted with 
rectitude than by erudition and frequent examination in conjunction with 
others. 

Clin. How fo ? Why do we again fay this ? 

« As Plato, therefore, has demonftratcd in the preceding Tenth Book, that the apparent orb of 
every ftar is the vehicle of a ruling foul, it follows, according to him, that no one is firmly pious 
who docs not believe this. And hence, the grofs ignorance or impudence of thofe fophiftical 
priefU who have dared to aflcrt that Plato ridiculed the religion of his country is fufEciently obvious. 

Guest. 
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Guest, Iq the firft place, withcnrt doubt, a catalogue (hoald be made of 
tbolib men who are adapted to be guardians, by their age, by the power of 
difciplines, and by their manners and habits. In the next place, \t is neither 
eafy to find wliat ought to be learnt, nor to becofoc the difciple of him who 
difcovers this. Befides this, the times wil] be in yajo prefcribed in writing, 
in which the feveral particulars ought to take place. For neither iviH the 
learners be able to know when any thing may be opportunely learnt, before 
fclence of the difcipline is generated in their fouls. Hence, all thefe par- 
ticulars being fpoken of occultly, will not be fpoken of properly : but they 
are occult, becaufe they cannot be rendered clearer by narration. 

Clin. Since this then is the cafe, O guefl, what fhall we do? 

Guest. We muft a61, O friends, according to the proverb. For wo 
muft difcufs the affair in common and publicly. And if we wifh to make 
the dangerous trial, refpe6ling the whole polity, we muil: do all things, 
either, as they fay, throwing thrice fix, or three dice. I will, however, 
undergo the danger with you, in fpeaking and explaining what appears to 
me refpe61Ing the difcipline and education which we have now difcuffed. 
The hazardous enterprife is, indeed, neither fmall, nor fimilar to any other. 
But I exhort you, O Clinias, to make this the objedl of your care. For 
you, in the city of the Magncfiuns, or in that to which Divinity fhall give a 
name, will obtain the greatefr glory if you eflabllfh it properly. Or cer- 
tainly, in this cafe, you cannot avoid appearing to be the braved: of all that 
fhall fuccccd }ou. If then this divine affembly fliall be eftablifhed for us, 
O friends nnd companions, the city mufl be delivered to its care. Nor will 
there be any altercation, as I may fay, with any of the legiflators at prefent 
refpe6ling thefe inllitutions. But, in rcalitv, we fliall nearly effedl that in a 
vigilant flate, which we touched upon in our difcourfe a little before, as in 
a dream, when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement of the 
head with intelled, if thefe men are accurately mingled together for us, 
are properly difciplined, and when difciplined refide in the acropolis of the 
region, fo as to become fuch guardians, and pofTefs the virtue of prefervatioa 
in fuch a degree as we have not known any to pofTefs it in the former part 
of our lives. 

Megil, O friend Clinias, from all that has been now faid by us, it follows, 
4 that 
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that we mutt cither omit the eftablifhment of this city, or not difmifs this 
our guett, but by cnlreaties and all manner of devices make him a partaker 
with us in eftabliftiing the city. 

Clin. You fpcak with the greatett truth, Megillus. And I indeed (hall 
ad in this manner ; but do you alfo cooperate with me. 

Meoil* I will. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE EPINOMIS. 



1 HE Epinomis, or No61urnal Convention, was not written by Plato, but, 
as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, by Philip Opuntius, one of Plato's 
difciples. This dialogue, which, as its name implies, is a fupplement to 
the Laws, is highly valuable, both for its great antiquity, its author being 
contemporary with Plato, and the recondite wifdom which it contains^ 
However, notwithftanding its great intrinfic excellence, it appears to mc 
that any one much converfant with the writings of Plato might eafily diC- 
cover that it was not written by that philofopher, though antiquity had been 
totally filent in this particular ; for, where fhall we find in it either his hero- 
ical ftrength and magnificence of di£kion, or his profundity, accuracy, and 
fublimity of conception ? 

This dialogue is alfo very properly infcribed TAe Fhtlofoliher^ fince the 
defign of it, as the author informs us in the very beginning, is to fliow what 
wildom is, and how it may be obtained. Before, however, he teaches us 
what wifdom is, he inquires what it is not ; and having premifed certain 
things neceffary to its definition, he fhows that the auguft name of wifdom. 
can by no means accord witli thofe arts which are fubfervient to the necef^ 
farles and conveniences of life, fuch as politics,, agriculture, architedure 
rhetoric, and the Uke. After this, he enumerates the fpeculative difciplines, 
and, in the firfl: place, not only praifes but admires arithmetic, which, ac- 
cording to Plato, moil of all things fharpcns the wit, flrengthens the memory, 
and renders the mind prompt and adapted to every fpeculation and adion.. The 
arithmetic, however, which is here fo defervedly praifed, is not that which 
is commonly taught, and which is fubfervient to merchandize and traffic ; 
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but it is entirely fpeculative, and confiders the properties of pure numbers 
unconne6led with any thing fenfible. Of this arithmetic Euclid and Nico- 
machus have tranfmitted to us the elements ; but the fludy of it is at prefent 
negledled, becaufe it is not calculated to promote gain, facilitate calcu- 
lation, or expedite bufuiefs. The author alfo adds, that number was deh- 
vered by divinity to men, as a necefTary inftrument of reafon and difcurfive 
energy ; and that, this being taken away, the foul would appear to be defti- 
tute of intelle61, and arts and fciences entirely vanifh. He alfo praifes 
geometry, aftronomy, mufic, and phyfics ; and places diale6lic, i. e. meta- 
phyfics, or wifdorn, before all the other fciences, becaufe it employs thefe as 
fleps in the difcovery and adoration of Divinity. He likewife fhovvs that 
there are three employments of this queen of the fciences about other difci- 
plines. The firfl: confifts in beholding the multitude of all thefe; the fecond, 
iji furveying the communion and conneclion in all of them ; and the third 
conliders in what manner this multitude and its union contribute to the one 
itfclj and divine good. Laftly, the reader may learn from this dialogue, that 
as religion confifts in the worship, fo wifdom in the contemplation of Divi- 
nity ; and that human felicity and the end of laws are only to be obtained in 
xhe union of both. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An ATHENIAN GUEST, 
CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Lacedaemonian. 



According to our agreement, O guefl, we are all of us rightly 
aflembled, being three, I, and you, and Megiilus here, for the purpofe of 
confidering after what manner we fhould inveftigate prudence; which when 
underftood, we fay that it caufes the human habit to fubfifl: in the moft 
beautiful manner poffible to man, with refped to itfelf. For we have 
difcufled every thing elfe refpedling the cfl.ibllfhment of laws. But we 
have not yet related and difcovered, that which it is the greateft thing to 
difcover and relate, I mean, what that is by the learning of which mortal 
man will become wife. We fhould now endeavour not to leave this un- 
inveftigated : for, if we do, we fliall nearly leave that imperfedl,^ for the 
fake of rendering which apparent from the beginning to the end we have 
all of us proceeded thus far. 

Athenian Guest. You fpeak well, friend Clinias. But I think you will 
now hear a wonderful difcourfe, though again in a certain refpedt it is not 
wonderful. For many that we meet with in life affert, that the human race 
can neither be blejffed nor happy. Attend, jtherefore, and fee, whether it 

appears 
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appears to you as well as to me, that by fpeaking as follows about this afFair 
we (hall fpeak well. For I fay it is not poffible for men in this Hfe, except 
a few, to become bleffed and happy. But the hope is beautiful that after 
death we (hall obtain every thing, for the fake of which we cheerfully live 
and die in the bcfl manner we are able. Nor is my aflertion novel, but 
that which we all after a certain manner know, as well Barbarians as Greeks.- 
For the produ6lion of every animal is in the beginning difficult. In the 
firft place, the participation of the foetal habit is difficult; and, in the next 
place, to be nouriffied and educated. And, as we all fay, thefe thinf>-s are 
accomplifhed through ten thoufand labours. The time, too, is fhort, not 
only with refpe61 to the endurance of calamities, but every thing elfe which 
caufes human life to take breath, as it were, about a medium. For old ao-e 
fwiftly arriving makes every one who is not full of puerile opinion unwil- 
ling to return to life again, wheii he confiders the life he has lived. And is 
not the fubjed of our prefent inveftigation an argument of the truth of thefe 
aflertions ? For we inveftigate how we may become wife, taking it for 
granted that there is in each of us a power by which this may be accom-^ 
plifhcd. But wifdom theii flies from us, when we apply ourfelves to any of 
thofe things which are called by the name of art or prudence, or to any 
other fuch particulars as we rank among the fciences ; becaufe no one of 
thefe, as being converfant with human affairs, deferves to be called by the 
appellation of wifdom. The foul, however, vehemently confides and pro- 
phefies, that (he naturally pofTefTes this power : but what it is, and when, and 
how it fubfifls, fhe is not altogether able to difcover. But do not our 
doubting and inveftigation refpedling wifdom refer to this exceedingly^ 
viz. that there is abundance of hope for fuch as are able to examine botb 
themfelves and others prudently, and in an according manner, througli 
every kind of reafoning and difputation ? Shall we fay that thefe things are 
fo, or not ? 

Clin. We admit that they are, O gueft, hoping that we fhall in time^ 
too-ether with you, entertain the mofl true opinions refpeding them. 

Guest. In the firfl: place, then, let us difcufs thofe other purfuits which) 

are, indeed, called fciences, but do not render him wife who receives and 

pofTefTes them ; that, removing thefe out of the way, we may endeavour to 

afTign the particulars of which we are in want, and, when afligned, to learn 

6 them. 
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them. Let us, therefore, firft confidcr the things which the mortal genus 
firft requires : for thefc arc nearly mofi: nccefiary, and truly fuch as are firll * . 
But he who is knowing in thefe, though at firi} he may appear to be wife, 
yet now he is not confidered as fuch, but is rather difgraced by fcicnce of 
this kind. We fliall mention, therefore, what they are, and fhall (how that 
every one who propofes to appear to others to be a mod excellent man, 
will avoid thefe through the poileffioa of prudence and accurate fludy. J.ct 
the firft art then be that which orders us to abflain from the eating of human 
flefh ; this, according to the fable, being the pra61ice of mankind formerly, 
after the manner of favage animals, and which recalls us to legal nutriment* 
The antients, indeed, were and are benevolent to us. Let us, however, bid 
farewell to thofe whom we call the firft men. The preparation, indeed, 
and nutriment of Cerealian food is beautiful and good, but will never render 
a man completely wife : for it is attended with moleftation. Nor yet 
will the whole of agriculture be able to accomplifh this. For we all 
of us appear to undertake the cultivation of the earth, not from art but 
nature, through the favour of Divinity. But neither can the con/lru61ion 
of houfes, the whole of architecture, the making of every kind of furni- 
ture, the art of the copperfmith, and the apparatus of tedonic, plaftic, 
ple6tic, and, in fhort, of all inflruments which are accommodated to the 
vulgar, but are not fubfervient to virtue, accomplifh this. Nor, again, can 
the whole of hunting, though it is various and artificial, confer magnificence 
on the wife man. Nor yet divination, or the interpreting art; for thefe 
alone know that which is afTerted, but they do not underftand whether it is 
true or not. Since then we fee that none of thofe arts by which necelTa- 
ries are procured can make any one v^afe, after this that difcipline remains 
which is for the mofl part imitative, but by no means ferious. For imita- 
tion is here efFeded by means of many inflruments, and through many gef- 
tures of bodies not altogether graceful. In difcourfe, too, there is imita- 
tion in every Mufe ; and in things of which the graphic art is the mother, 
where things, many and all-various, are exprefTed in moifl and dry bodies ; 
none of which, though fabricated with the greateft diligence, can in any 
refped render a man wife. After imitation, thofe arts remain which afford 

' That is, they are firft to man, who Is naturally adapted to proceed from the imperfe61: to the 
perfe6l 5 but the perfeft is firft to nature. 

innumerable 
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innumerable hdps to men on innnmerable occafions. The greatefl of tliefe 
and the moft ufeful is the warlike art ; but it is in want of abundance of 
felicity, and naturally rather requires fortitude than wifdom. But that 
which they call the medicinal art affords us afliflance in unfeafonable cold 
and heat, and in all thofe circumftances by which the nature of animals is 
injured ; at the fame time that no one of thefe contributes to the mofl: true 
wifdom, for they proceed by uncertain conje6lures and opinions. We like- 
wife acknowledge that pilots and fallors afford us afUflance ; but at the fame 
time we do not permit any one of thefe to be called a wife man. For none 
of them knows the rage, or the friendfliip, of the winds, which is the mod 
acceptable thing in the whole of the pilot's art. Nor yet do we call thofc 
wife who by the power of eloquence afford afllftance in courts of juflice ;, 
for thefe pay attention to the manners of opinion, through memory and 
experience, but wander from t"he truth of things juH: in reality. There 
ftill remains a certain abfurd power with refpe£t to the opinion of wifdom^ 
which many denominate nature rather than wifdom. This takes place 
when any one eafily underflands a thing which he is learning, and firmly 
remembers a multitude of things ; and can rapidly attribute to any thing 
that which is accommodated to it, when it is proper fo to do. For all thefe 
fome denominate nature, others wifdom, and others fagacity of nature.. 
But no prudent perfon will ever be willing to call any one of thefe a truly 
wife nnan. It is however neceffary, that a certain fcience fhould be rendered, 
apparent, which he who pofTelTes will.be truly wife, and not only fo in 
opinion. But let us confider ; for we are attempting a thing in every refped 
difficult, as we are endeavouring to find fomething different from the above- 
mentioned particulars, which may be truly and with propriety called wll- 
dom, and which he who receives will neither be vile, nor ftupid, but be 
rendered through it wife and good, and become an elegant man in a cit}%. 
whether he governs or is governed. 

Let us, therefore, confider this in the firfl place, invefligating that one 
fcience belonging to human nature, which not exifling, man would become 
mofl flupid and unwife. But this is not very difficult to perceive. For, 
as I may fay, referring one to one, that which number imparts to the mortal 
race will accomplifh this. I think, however, that a God himfelf, rather 
th^ii a certain fortune, gave us this for our prefervation. It is proper, 

however. 
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iiowever, to inform you what God I think it was, though my opinion will 
appear wonderful, and yet in a certain refped: nut wonderful. For, how is 
it pofTiblc that he who is the caufe to us of every thing good fliould not alfo 
be the caufe of by far the greateft good, prudence ? But what God am I 
celebrating, O Mcglllns and Clinias ? Nearly Heaveriy whom it is moil 
juft we (hould, in the hlghefl: degree, honour, and fervently pray to, iince 
this is done by all other Daemons and Gods. That Heaven^ indeed, is the 
caufe to us of all other good, we all acknowledge. But we mufl: alfo affert 
that, at the fame time, he has given us number, and ftill imparts it to us, if 
any one is willing to follow us in what we fay. For he will afcend to the 
right contemplation of this divinity (whether we may be allowed to call 
him the World, or Olympus, or Heaven,) U'ho attends to the variety it 
contains, and how, by the courfes of the ftars which revolve in it, it imparts 
the fcafons and nutriment to all things ; and befides thefe, prudence, as we 
have faid, together with all number, and every other good. But this is the 
greateft thing, when any one, receiving from him the gift of number, pro- 
ceeds through every circulation. Again, recurring back a little, let us call 
to mind that we very rightly conceived that, by taking away number from 
human nature, we fliould be deprived of prudence. For the foul of this ani- 
mal would fcarcely any longer be able to receive every virtue, if deprived of 
reafon. But the animal which does not know two and three, the even and 
the odd, and is entirely ignorant of number, will never be able to give a rea- 
fon refpedling thofe things of which it alone pofleiTes fenfation and memory ; 
but nothing hinders it from pofTeliing the other virtues, I mean fortitude 
and temperance, without this knowledge. However, he who is void of 
true reafon can never become wife. And he to whom wifdom is not pre- 
fent, which is the greateft part of the whole of virtue, as in this Q?i{c he will 
not be perfedly good, fo he will never be happy. So thait there is the 
greateft neceffity that number fhould be cftabliihed as a principle : but to 
(how that this is neceftary, a difcourfc longer than the preceding is requifite. 
It was, however, juft now rightly afferted by us, that all the other arts 
which we a little before enumerated, muft be entirely fubverted if the arith- 
metical feience is taken away. But fome one who looks to the arts may be 
oi opinion, that there are but {^vf thinsis in which mankind are indio^ent of 
number ; yet, even here its utility is great. But if any one looks to that 
VOL. II. ^ £ which 
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which is divine and mortal- in gcneratron, in \^hich the cultivation of ciivi- 
nity and true piety are known, he v/ill find that no prophet can compreiiend 
the mighty power \\4iich the whole of numher poiTeflcs. J'or It is evident 
that every thing pertairring to mufic requires numbered motion and founds 
And, which is the greatefl: thing, it may be cafily kn-o\^'n that irumber is the 
caufe of every thing good, but of nothing evil, becaule every irr-ational, dii- 
ordered, inelegant, and unharmonious lation, and all fuch things as parti- 
cipate of a certain evil, are deprived of all number. And this ought to be 
thus underftood by him who is to be finally happy. To which we may add^ 
that he who is ignorant of the juft, the good, the beautiful, an<l all fuch 
things, and who has not received a true opinion refpe61ing them, cannot 
employ the power of number in order to perfuade himfclf and others. 

But let us now proceed to confider how we learnt to number : — Whence^ 
then, came we to perceive one iind two ; fo that we might underfland that 
in order to the knowledge of which we received this power from the uni- 
verfe ? Nature,, indeed, has not imparted to many animals the power of 
numbering, derived from their parents ; but Divinity firfl: implanted in us the^ 
ability of underftanding number in that which is pointed out to us. After- 
wards he rendered it more apparent to us ; in which unfolding of things- 
nothing can be feen more beautiful, if one thing is compared with another,. 
than the genus of day* In the next place behold the night, which pof- 
fcffes the greateft diverfity. For, by continually revolvhig thefe things, you; 
will fee many days, and many nights, in which the heavens, without ccafing^ 
teach men one and two, fo that even the moft indocile may hence learn to- 
number. For thus each of us, on perceiving thefe things, may underfland 
three and four, and the many. And from thefe,. Divinity fabricating, made- 
one thing the moon, which at one time appearing greater, and at another 
lefs, continually varies as far as to fifteen days and nights. And this is a 
period, if any one is willing to eftablifh the whole circle as one. So that, as- 
I may fay, the mofl indocile animal may learn to number, if he is one to 
whom Divinity has imparted the ability of learning. And, as far as to thefe, 
and in thefe particulars, every animal has the abihty of becoming fkilled in 
arithmetic, by confidering one thing itfelf,. by itfelf. But always to reafoii 
about all numbers, when compared with each other, appears to be a more 
arduous undertaking. And for the fake of tliis, Divinity having made, as 

we 
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we. have faid, the moon, incrcafing and decreafing, fabricated months for 
the purpofc of conftituthig the year, and caufed us to compare every num- 
ber with number, with profperous fortune. Hence, earth bears fruit for us, 
and becomes prolific, fo that (he is the nurfe of all animals ; and winds and 
fhowers are produced, neither immoderate nor immenfe. But if any thing 
evil happens in thefe, it is proper to accufe not a divine, but human, nature, 
as unjuftly diftributing its own life. To us, therefore, inveftigating laws, 
k has appeared, that other things which are befl: for men, are eafy to be 
known, and that every one can fufficiently underftand and perform what we 
afTerted refpe6ling them, if he underftands what is advantageous and what is not 
fo. It has been fhown by us, indeed, and at prefent it appears, that all other pur- 
suits are not difficult in the extreme ; but to aflign the manner in which men 
may be rendered good, is perfedly difficult. And again, to pofTefs other goods 
in a proper manner is, as has been faid, poffible, and not difficult, — I mean 
riches, and the body. Likewife, every one acknowledges it is requilite that 
the foul fliould be good ; and every one will fay that it becomes good through 
temperance, fortitude, and the like. Every one, too, will fay that the foul 
ought to be wile ; but what the wifdom is which it ought to acquire, is not, 
as wejufl: now obferved, determined by any of the multitude. Now, there- 
fore, befides the above-mentioned kinds of wifdom, we have difcovered a 
wifdom by no means vile ; fo that he who learns what we have difcuffed will 
appear to be wife. But whether he who learns thefe things will be in 
reality wife and good, mud become the fubje£t of our difcourfe. 

Clin. How juflly, O guefl, you faid that you fliould endeavour to fpeak 
greatly about great things ! 

Guest. They are not trifling things, Clinias ; and what is of flill greater 
confequence, they are in every refpedl true. 

Clin. Exccediiigly fo, O gueft ; but, at the fame time, do not yield to 
labour, but continue your difcourfe. 

GujEsT. I will. Neither do you, therefore, be weary of hearing. 
Clin. We fhall not: for I will be anfwerable to you for both of us. 
Guest. It is well. But it is necedary, as it appears, to fpeak firft of all 
from the beginning; and efpecially, if we are able, we fhould comprehend 
in one name that which we confider as wifdom. But if we are very inca- 
pable of accomplifliing this, we fliould confider that which ranks in the 
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fecond place, the quality and number of thofe arts, which he who receive* 
will, according to our do'^irine, be a wife man. 

Clin. Proceed, then, in this manner. 

Guest. In the next place, then, the legiflator will be without envy who 
ipeaks better refpeding the Gods than the antients, and who employing, a» 
it were, beautiful djfcipline, honours the Gods with hymns, extols their 
felicity, and thus pafles through life. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O gueft ; iince the propofed end of your laws 
confifls in acquiring the beft and moft beautiful end of life, through reve- 
rencing the Gods, and purky of conduft. 

Guest. How, therefore, ihall we fpeak, Cliuias.^ Does it appear to you 
that we fhould vehemently honour by hymning the Gods, and that we fhould 
befeech them that we may proceed to fpeak things the mofl beautiful andf 
the beft refpe6ling their divinities ? Or how do you fay } 

Clin. Thus, in a wonderful manner. But, Odaemoniacal man, confiding 
in the Gods, pray, and begin your difcourfe on the beautiful things refpedling 
the Gods and Goddeffes, 

Guest. Be it fo,. if Divinity himfelf is pleafed to be our leader. Do yoii 
only pray with me. 

Clin. Now, therefore, proceed with your difcourfe. 

Guest. As the antients, then, as it feems, have badly delivered in image* 
the generation of Gods and animals, it is proper, in the firfl place, accord- 
ing to our former afTertion, to accomplifli this in a better raamier, by re- 
fuming our difcourfe to the impious. For, if you remember, Clinias, we have 
fhown that there are Gods, that their providence extends to all things botl$ 
fmall and great, and that they are not to be appeafed by any unjuft fupplica- 
tions or gifts. Thefe things, indeed, you fhould call to mind, becaufe they 
are highly true. But the greatefl among thofe affertions is this, that every 
foul is more antient than every body. Do you remember ? or, rather, do' 
you not perfedly remember this ? For that which is better, more antient, 
and more divine, is prior to that which is worfe, junior, and lefs honourable. 
And, univerfally, that which governs is more antient than that which is 
governed, and that which leads than that which is led. We mufl admit 
thi?, therefore, that foul is more antient than body. But, if this be the cafe, 
it is probable that what is firfl in the generation of the firfl mufl take the 

lead. 
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lead. We lay down this pofition, then, that the principle of a principle fub- 
fifts in a more becoming manner, and that thus we fhall moft rightly afcend 
to the wifdom refpedling the generation of the Gods, 

Clin. Let tbefe things be fo, which are afTerted in the beft manner we 
are able. 

Guest. Come, then, do we not fay that an animal then fubfifls mofl: truly 
according to nature, when one compofition of foul and body produces by its 
jundion one form ? 

Clin. We do. 

Guest. A thing of this kind, then, is moft juflly called an animaL 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But it is requifite, aecording to afTimilative reafoning, to fay, that 
there are five folid bodies, from which the mofl beautiful and beft things 
may be fafhioned. But the whole of the other genus poiTefTes one form. For 
there is not any thing elfe which can be generated immortal, and in na 
refpedt at any time polfefs colour, except the truly moft divine genus of 
foul. But this is nearly that alone to which it pertains to fafhion and fabri- 
cate ; but it belongs to body to be fafhioned, generated, and become thd" 
objcdt of fight. And we again aflert (for it mufl not be faid once only) that 
it is the property of foul to be invifible, endued with knowledge, intelligible'^ 
and to partake of memory and the reafoning power in even and odd muta- 
tions. As there are, therefore, five bodies, it is requifite to fay that two o{ 
them are fire and water, that the third is air, the fo^ttb earth, and the* 
fifth aether. But in the feveral principalities of thefe many and all-varioua 
animals are produced- The truth of this we may thus learn in one of thefe 
bodies. For let us, in the firft place, confider the terrene genus of animals,, 
viz. all the human kind, all fuch animals as have many feet, and are without 
feet, fuch as have a progreflive motion, and fuch as are flable and connected 
by roots. But this one thing ought to be attended to, that though all ani- 
mals are conflituted from all thefe genera, yet the terrene genus abounds 
with e-.rth and folidity. It is, however, requifite to place another genus of 
animals, which is generated, and, at the fame time, capable of being feen. 
For it confifls for the molt part of fire ; but likewife contains fmall parts of 
earth and air, and of all other things. Hence, it is requifite to afi[ert that 
all-various and vifible animals are generated from this genus. It is likewife 

necefTarj 
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neceflary to think that thefc genera of animals conftitute all that the heavens 
contain ; or, in other words, that they are the divine genus of the ftars, con- 
fining of a mofl beautiful body, and of a foul the moft happy and the bed. 
It is alfo requifite to confider this refpeding thefe two genera of animals. 
For each of them is, from the greatell: necefllty, either indeftrudible, im- 
mortal and divine, or the life of each is fo extended as not to require any 
longer period of duration. In the iirfl place, therefore, as we have faid, 
we muft confider that there are thefe two genera of animals. And we again 
fay that both of them are vifible ; the one, as it appears, confifting wholly 
of iire, and the other of earth. We muft likewife affert, that the earthly 
genus is moved in a diforderly manner, but that which confifts from fire, in 
perfe6l order. It is proper, therefore, to confider that which is moved 
without order, as ftupid. But it is requifite to efi:abli(h this as a great argu- 
ment, that the natures which revolve in the heavens are endued with intel- 
left, — I mean, that they always proceed according to the fame and in a fimi- 
lar manner, and both do and fuffer the fame. But the neceffity of a foul pof- 
feffing intelled is by far the greatefl: of all nece/fities '. For it promulgates 
laws governing and not governed. But when foul, which is a thing of the 
moft excellent nature, deliberates according to the moft excellent intelleft, 
then that which is perfe<3: according to intelleft takes place in reality, nor 
can an adamant be more firm and inconvertible than fuch a foul. Indeed, 
the three fates preferve perfect that which is deliberated by each of the Gods 
with the befl counfel. It is requifite, therefore, men fhould be convinced 
that the ftars, and the whole of this progrefilon, are endued with intelled:, 
from this circumftance, that they always perform the fame things. For in 
the pafl: time they have deliberated for a wonderfully extended period re- 
fpefting their adions. But they are not, in deliberating, agitated upwards 
and downwards, nor do they wander and revolve in a diforderly manner, 
afting differently at different times. The contrary of this, however, appears 
to many of us, — I mean, that becaufe they perform the fame things, and in 
a fimilar manner, they are without a foul. The vulgar, too, embracing this 
INSANE OPINION, conccivc that the human genus is intelledual and vital, 
becayfe it is moved, but that the divine genus is deflitute of intelled, becaufe 

* "Sox ptrfuafion belongs to foul, but neceffity to intcUedt. 
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it abides in the iame latlons. Rut it becomes the man who attributes to 
the Gods tilings more beautiful, more excellent, and more friendly to their 
natures, to conceive that it is necefTary to confider them as pofTefiing intel- 
lc61, becaufe they always accomplifh the fame things, according to the fame, 
and in a fimilar maimer. And that this is the nature of the ftars, moft beau- 
tiful to the fight, and which by a progreflion and mufical dance, the mofl: 
beautiful and magnificent of all choirs, produces in all animals every thing that 
is proper and becoming. But that we juftly confider them as animated, 
may, In the firfl: place, be evinced by their magnitude. For they are not 
in reality fo fmall as they appear to be ; but it deferves to be believed, that 
each of them is of an immenfe magnitude, as this may be fhown by fufficient 
demonflrations. For we may rightly think that the whole fun is larger than 
the whole earth ; and that all the ftars poffefs a wonderful magnitude. We 
fhould confider, therefore, after what manner fo great a bulk can be made 
to revolve by a certain nature perpetually in the fame time. I fay, there- 
fore, that Divinity is the caufe of this, and that it cannot in any other man- 
ner be accomplifhed. For it can no othcrwifc become animated than through 
a God, as we have evinced. As Divinity, therefore, is the caufe of its 
animation, and all things are cafy to a God, in the firfl place, he generated 
every body and every bulk in the heavens an animal ; and, in the next place, 
he caufed it to move in that manner which he conceived, by a dianoetic 
energy, to be the befl. And now, refpeding all thefe particulars, we fhall 
make one true aflertion, viz. It is impofTible that earth, heaven, all the 
ftars, and all the bulks compofed from thefe, could fubfifl, unlefs a foul is 
either prefent with each, or refident in each, enabling them to revolve with 
fuch accuracy according to years, and months, and days, and thus procuring 
for all of us every good. But it is requifite that, by how much more vile 
man is than celeflial animals, by fo much the lefs fhould he trifle, but afTert 
fomething confpicuous concerning them. He, therefore, who afligns cer- 
tain fluxions of bodies, or natures, or any thing of this kind, as the caufes of 
the celeflial convolutions, will not affert any thing confpicuous. 

It is, however, requifite to rcconfidcr what we have faid with the utmofl 
attention, that it may appear Vvhether our alfertions were reafonable, or alto- 
gether futile. In the firil: place, then, we faid, that there were two things, 

the 
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the one foul, aHd the other body ; and that there were many things pertain- 
ing to each. We likewife afferted, that all thefe mutually differed from each 
other ; and that there was no other third thing common to any one of them: 
but that foul differed from body in this, that the former poffcffcd, and the 
latter was deftitute of, intelle6t ; that the one governed, and the other was 
in a ftate of fubje6i:ion ; and that the one was the caufe of all the paffions of 
bodies, but that the other was not the caule of any one of thefe. So that 
he who afferts that celeftial natures were generated by any thing elfe, and 
that they do not confifl:, in the manner we have faid, from foul and body, 
muft be very flupid and irrational. If, therefore, it is requifite that the 
arguments refpeding all fuch particulars as thefe (hould be vidorious, and 
that ewcry nature of this kind fliould be believed to be divine, one of thefe 
two things muft follow, viz. we muft either celebrate the celeflial orbs as 
Gods, and in fo doing we fhall a6l mod rightly ; or we muft confider them 
as images of the Gods, fabricated as ftatues by the Gods themfelves. For 
thefe two confequences are neither abiurd nor of fmall importance, but, as 
we have faid, one of thefe mufl enfue ; and thefe flatues are to be honoured 
beyond all other ftatues. For no flatues will ever be found more beautiful 
and more common to all men than thefe, nor any that are eflablifhed in 
more excellent places, or which fo tranfcend in purity, venerablenefs, and all 
life, as thefe, which are throughout generated the fame. Now, therefore, 
we fhould alfo endeavour to affert this refpe<51ing the Gods, viz. Since we 
perceive two fpecies of vifible animals, one of which we fay is immortal, 
and the whole of the other which is terrene, mortal, we fliould endeavour 
to unfold, according to probable opinion, three fpecies of animals which 
fubfifl between thefe five. After fire, then, we place aether ; and we affert, 
that from it foul fafliions animals which pofTefs, like other genera, an abun- 
dant power from their own nature, but the fmalleft degree of power for the 
fake of a mutual bond, from other genera. But, after aether, foul fafliions 
from air another genus of animals ; and a third genus from water. Soul, 
therefore, having fabricated all thefe, filled the whole of heaven with ani- 
mals, employing, to the utmofl of its power, all the genera, as all thefe par- 
ticipate of life. But the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth, beginning from the 
generation of the vifible Gods, at length end in us men. Refpedling the 
4 Gods, 
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•Gods, Jupiter, Juno, and all the veR, let any one aflign them luch places as 
he pleafes, if he only diftributes them according to the fame law, and con- 
fiders this reafoning as flable. 

We mufV call, therefore, the nature of the flars, and fuch things as we 
perceive together with the ftars, the vifible Gods, the greatefl: and the mod 
honourable, perceiving every way moft acutely, and ranking among fuch 
things as are firft. But after, and under thefe, in a following order, damons 
fubfift, an aerial genus, pofTefling a third and middle feat, who unfold the 
will of the Gods to men, and whom it is highly fit we (hould honour by 
prayers, for the fake of obtaining their propitious intcrceffion. We cannot, 
however, wholly perceive either of thefe two kinds of animals, one of which 
fubfifts in ether, and the other in a following order in air. For, though 
thefe daemons are by their fituations near us, yet they never become manlfefl: 
to us ; but they participate of an admirable prudence, as being docile and of 
a good memory ; and they know all our thoughts. They likewife love in a 
wonderful manner worthy and good men, and vehemently hate fuch as are 
vicious, as being themfclvcs participants of pain. For the Gods, indeed, 
who pofTefs the end of a divine allotment, are fituated beyond the reach of 
all pleafure and pain, and participate, in the utmoft perfedlion, of prudence 
and knowledge. And, as the heavens are full of animals, thefe daemons, 
and the highcft Gods, mutually ' interpret all things to each other. For the 
middle animals are borne to earth and the whole heaven with a light and 
rapid impetus. But he who affimilates the fifth genus of animals, which is 
from water to a demigod, will affimilate rightly. And this genus is fome- 
times vifible, and fometimes concealed from our fight ; and, when it is vifible, 
is fccn in a wonderful and oblcure manner. As, therefore, there are thefe 
f\e kinds of animals, whatever occurs to us in dreams, oracles, and divina- 
tiois, and fuch things as we hear through the voice of the healthy or dif- 
cafed, or vvliich happen to us at the dole of life, whence many facred rites 
are inftitnted, both privately and publicly, and will be inflituted hereafter,— 
iv/Z/i rcfpeB to all thefe ^ the legijlator who pojfejfes the fmallcjl degree oflnteU 
li'tl^ 'uiil ?iLrcr make hi novations in any of them^ leji he jhould turn his city 
to a religion lijhich pojjejjes nothing conjpicuous. Nor will he forbid any thing 

* By dcemons interpreting all things to the Gods> nothing more is implied than an energy in 
demons, by which iLey become fitted to receive the influence of divinity more abundantly. 
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refpecling facrifices which the law of his country has eftablKhed, as being 
convinced that it is not poirible for a mortal nature to know any thing about 
fuch like particulars. And for the fame reafon must not those be 

THE worst of men WHO DO NOT CELEBRATE THE TRULY APPARENT 

Gods, and who suffer the other Gods to remain deprived o^ 

THEIR SACRED RITES, AND THE HONOURS WHICH ARE THEIR DUE? 

For this is juft as if fome one fliould perceive the fun and moon infpeding 
without receiving any honours from the whole of the human race, and at 
the fame time ftiould not be anxious for the celebration of their divinities by 
mankind, that feftivals and facrifices may be inftitutcd, and that certain parts: 
of greater and leffer years may be often diftributed in honour of them. 
Would not fuch a one, if he fliould be faid to be evil both to himfelf and to 
any other by whom he is known, be juftly faid to be fo ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, O gueft : for fuch a one mud be the worft of mdn. 

Gu£ST. Know affuredly then, friend Clinias, that this very thing has 
now happened refpeding myfelf. 

Clin. How do you fay } 

Guest. Know that there arc eight powers revolving round the whole hea- 
ven, which are fifters to each other, and which I have beheld without pavincr 
them any great attention : for this is eafy for another to accomplifh. Of thefe, 
the following are three ; one of the fun, another of the moon, and another 
of all the ftars, which I mentioned a little before : and befides thefe there 
are five * others. With refpe6l to all thefe, and fuch natures as are con- 
tained in thefe, whether they have a progreflive motion themlelves, or are 
borne along in vehicles, no one of us fhould at any time think that fome of 
them are Gods, and others not ; nor yet, that fome of them are legitimate, 
but others fuch as it is not lawful for any of us to mention ; but we fliould 
lay that they are all of them brothers, and that they live in fraternal allot- 
ments. We fhould likewife honour them, not ordaining for fome a year,, 
for others a month, and for others no allotted portion of time, in which 
tliey accomplifh their revolutions, and at the fame time give perfe6tion to a 
world, which realbn determines to be the mod divine of all vifible things. 
This world a happy man will in the firfl place admire ; and, in the next 

' Viz. the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. 

place, 
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place, he will ardently defire to learn as much refpedllng it as i> p.^iTible to 
a mortal nature; thinking that he fhall thu^ pals throngli life in the bed 
ajid nioft foj'tunatc manner, and after death ani-.e at places adapted ta 
virtue; and thus bcin;^^ truly initiated, and participating in reality of pru- 
dence, and becoming one, will pafs the rell: of his time in the contempla- 
tion of tlnivTs the m: ft beautiful of all luch as nertain to tne fiijht. 

It now ren:ains tljut we fnould relate, in the next place, wliat and how 
many thcfe are. For v\'e may without falfehood ftrcnuoufly aiTert as follow?. 
I again fay, then, that there are eight of thcfe, three of which we have 
r.lready dilculTeJ, and confcquently five remain. But the fourth and fifth 
lation and tranfition are nearly equal in fwiftnefs with the fun, and are 
neither flower nor fwifter. And of thele three, intelled is always a fufficient 
leader, I mean of the fun, Lucifer, and that third which cannot be deno- 
minated hccaule it is not known. But the reaibn of tliis is, becaufe a 
]]a:b.irian was the firrt: fpcdator of thefe. For an antient region is the 
iiurfc of thole who frfl; underllood thefe particulars throu-^h the beauty of 
the fummcr karrii. And fuch was Egypt, and Syria, whcic, as 1 n^ay fay, 
ail the ftars are perpetually apparent, becaufe clouds and rain are always far 
remote from that part of the world. Hence, both here, and in every other 
})lacc, thcfe things are found by the experience of an inhnite length of time 
to be true ; and on this account they ought boldly to be cllablifhed by the 
Jaws. For to think that divine natures are not honourable, or tlvat thefe 
th.iuirs are n(;t divine, is clearly the province of one not endued \\ ith in- 
l^liLch Rut it is requiiite to aflign this as the rcalon w In tlicv have no 
name.->, tliough indeed thev are denominated by ccriain perions, I oi- Iaici- 
:er is called \\ljv:r, or the dar of Venus, by which it is probLibie that the 
author of this appellation was a Syrian. But the fl:ar w hich rcvob.cs with 
an equal \eiocity with the fun and Lucifer, is called Stilbon, or Mercury. 
And, belides thefe, there are three lations of thofe ftars, whofe courfe is to 
the right hand, in conjundion with the fun and moon. But it is requifite 
to call the eiglith orb * one, which may w ith the grcatell propriety be deno- 
mhiatcd tb.e upj^er world. This orb moves contrary to the rell, and draws 

!■ That is, the fphcrc of the fixed flars. 
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the others along with it, according to the opinion of thofe who have fbme 
Ikill in thefe affairs. But it is necefTary to fpeak of fuch things as we 
fufficiently know. For true wifdom will thus in a certain refpedl appear to 
him who participates, though in a fmall degree, of right and divine intelli- 
gence. Three flars then remain, one of which differs from the refl by the 
flownefs of its motion. This ftar is called by fomc Phienon, or Saturn. 
That which is next to this in flownefs is called Phaethon, or Jupiter : and, 
after this follows Puroeis, or Mars, who has the moft red colour of them all. 
Thefe things, when explained by any one, are not difficult to be undcrflood ; 
but, when underftood, we fliould frame fuch conceptions refpeding them 
as we have mentioned above. This, alfo, ought to be known by every 
Grecian, that we inhabit a region which is nearly the befl of all others for 
the acquifition of virtue. But it is proper to afTert that its praife confifls in 
being fituated between the nature of fummer and winter. However, as we 
have faid, becaufe we are more dif^a/it from the nature of fummer than the 
Barbarians we vmderflood poflerior to them the orderly arrangement of 
thefe Gods ; yet we mufl: affert, that whatever the Greeks receive from the 
Barbarians, is by them carried to greater perfection. This, too, we fhould 
conceive to be the cafe v/ith refpcdl to the fubjedl of the prefent difcourle. 
For, though it is difficult to difcover without ambiguity all fuch puticulars 
as the prefent, yet the hope is both beautiful and great, that the Greeks 
will reverence all thefe divinities with a more excellent mode of worfhip 
than that which they received from the B:irbarians, and that they will 
employ both diicipline and tlie Delphic oracle^, and every legitimate ohferv^- 
ance, for this purpnfe. Nor fhould any Greek be at any tim fearful, that 
mortals ought not bufily to employ themfelves about divme concerns ; but, 
on the contrary, lie fhould think that neither is a divine nature deftitute of 
intelled, nor ignorant of human nature. For he knows that, in confequence of 
Divinity admg as a teacher, thofe that are taught follow and learn: and he 
likewife certainly knows that he teaches us number and to numerate. For he 
would be the mofl flupid of all beings if he were ignorant of this. For,, 
as it is faid, he would truly be ignorant of himfelf, if he were indignant, and 
not delighted with thofe that are able to learn, and who are rendered good 
through Divinity. But it is highly reafbnable to fuppofe that the firft con- 
ceptions 
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ccptions of men, refpe^iing the nature and alliens oftb.e Gods, were neither 
fuch as wife men would frame, nor thofe that fucceeded them. For they 
aflerted, that fire and water, and the other bodies, were the mv;fl: antient of 
all things ; but that the particulars belonging to that wonderful thing foul 
were of pofterior origin. Hence, tliey confiJered the lation of body as 
better and more honourable, and as moving itfelf through heat and cold,, 
and every thing elfe of this kind : but they aflerted that Ibul neither moved 
body nor itfelf. But, now fince we fay, if foul fubfiAs in body, that it is 
not at all wonderful it fhould move and carry about both the body and itfelf, 
there can be no reafon todifbelieve its ability to carry about a certain weight. 
Hence, as we now think proper to afTert, that foul is the caufe of the uni- 
verfe ; and as of things, fome are good and others evil, it is not at all 
wonderful, that foul fhould be the caufe of every lation and motion, but that 
a lation and motion which tends to good fhould proceed from the befl: foul, 
and a lation and motion to the contrary, from a contrary foul. Hut it is 
neceflary that things good fhould have vanquifhed, and fhould continue to 
vanqulfh, things which are not fo. All thefe particulars have been afTcrted 
by us according to Juflice, the avenger of the impious. With refpedl, how- 
ever, to that which we have jufl: now examined, we ought not to hefitate in 
afferting, that a good man is a wife man. 

Let us however fee, whether this wifdom, of which we were fome time 
fince in fearch,can be acquired by difcipline or art. For, if we are deftitute 
of the knowledge of this, we fhall be ignorant of things jufl. Thus it 
appears to me, and therefore I afTert this to be the cafe. For, having 
explored upwards and downwards, I will endeavour to evince to you that 
which has become apparent to me. For, when the greatefl part of virtue 
is negligently attended to, it becomes the caufe of ignorance, as what we 
have jufl now faid appears to me moft perfpicuoufly to fignify. But no one 
fhall perfuade us, that there is any part of virtue belonging to the mortal 
race, greater than piety. We mufl: likewife afTert that this is not produced 
in the moft excellent natures through the greatefl ignorance. But thofe 
are the mofl excellent natures which are mofl rarely found, and which 
when found benefit others in the highefl degree. For the foul which, 
moderately and inildly receives a flow^ or the contrary nature, is fimple and 
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ingenuous: it likewlfe admires fortitude, and is obedient to temperance : 
and, what is the gieatefl of all in thefe natures, it is able to learn. Is of a 
good memory, is a lover of literature, and is very much delighted with 
things of this kind. For thefe things are not eafily implanted by nature ; and 
when they are innate, and obtain proper education and difclpline, their pofTeflbrs 
obtain fuch authority over moil: part of their inferiors as to caiifc them to 
think, fpeak, and a61, in fuch a manner as is requiiite, and when it is requlfite, 
towards the Gods ; prevent them from employing artiiice in the facriiices and 
purifications which are performed both to Gods and men; and difpofe them 
to honour virtue in reality, which is the moft important of ail things to every 
city. This part, therefore, we fay is naturally the mofl: principal, and, when 
inflrucled, is capable of learning in the greatefl degree, and in the beil man- 
ner. But no one can teach, unlefs Divinity leads the way. It is better, there- 
fore, not to learn from one who teaches, but at the fame time does not ad 
after this manner. However, from what we have now faid, it is ncceiTary to 
learn thefe things ; and I have aflferted that a nature of this kind is the mofi: 
•excellent, l^et us then endeavour to explain what thefe particulars are, and 
how it is requifite to learn them; and this both according to my ability, who am 
the fpeaker, and the ability of thofe \s ho are able to hear, that we may know 
after what manner certain things pertaining to the culture of divinity may be 
learnt. Perhaps, therefore, what you w ill hear is unufual : we fliall, how- 
ever, mention the name of the thing which, to him who is ignorant of it, 
would never appear to be the name. Are you then ignorant of adronomy, 
and that a true aflronomer is necclTarily the wifefl: of men ? Not, indeed, 
that he is fo who aftronomizes according to Hefiod ', and all fuch as confider 
the rlfing and fetting of the flars ; but this muft be affirmed of him who 
contemplates the eight periods, and how feven of thefe are contained under 
the ilrfl:, and in what order each revolves. But no one will eafily contem- 
plate thefe things, unlefs he participates of a wonderful nature, as we have 
juft now faid, and as we fhall again fay, unfolding what is to be learnt, 
and the manner of learnhig it. In the fn-ft place, therefore, let this be faid 

' Alluding to The Works and Days of Hefiod. He is not a true aflronomer who (ludici the hea- 
venly bodies with a view to the necefiaries, conveniences, or elcgancivS of a mortal life, bu: 
he who fpeculates them us images of true beingst 
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by ns, that the moon accomplifhes its period mofl: fwiftly, and thus, firft of 
all, leads forth month and full moon. In the fecond place, it is requifite to 
confider the fun who produces the folfllces through the whole of his period, 
and, together with the fun, thofe that revolve in conjundion with him. 
But that we may not often affert the fame things about the fame, the revo- 
lutions of all thofe natures which we mentioned before, and which it is not 
eafy to vinderrtand, mufl: be made the fubjed of contemplation; preparing 
human nature for this purpofe by difciplines pertaining to thefe fpeculations, 
and this by long exercife and labour, while it is in a juvenile flate. On 
this account, the mathematical difciplines will be neceifary ; of which the 
firfl and the greateft is that which refpeds numbers, but not thofe that 
polTefs a body, but which contain the whole of the generation and power of 
the even and the odd, as thefe two contribute to the knowledge and nature 
of things. That which is very ridiculoufly called geometry ' follows thefe 
in an orderly fucceffion. But the fimilitude of numbers naturally diffimilar 
to planes, becomes confpicuous by comparifon. This circumftance, how- 
ever, to him who is capable of underfl^anding it, will evidently appear to be 
not a human, but a divine miracle. After this, thofe numbers which receive 
a triple increafe, and are limilar to the nature of a folid, are to be confi- 
dered, and likewife thofe that are diffimilar to this nature, which is called 
by thofe that are converfant with it, geometry. But this, to thofe that are 
capable of underftanding it, is a divine and wonderful thing, that as the 
power of things always revolves about that which is double, and in its own 
oppofite, according to each proportion, every nature is fadiioned according 
to genera and fpecies. The firfl: power, therefore, of the double proceeds 
according to number, in the ratio of one to two, being double * according to 

power. 

' Alluding to its name, which fignlfiesthe meafuring of the earth, which is a mechanical opc- 
raiion; but geometry is a fpeculative fcience. 

» Of numbers, feme are linear, others fuperficial, and others cubic and folid. The firft are 
fuch as the number 2 ; the fecond fuch as the number 4, which is the fquare or fecond power 
«f 2 ; and the third fuch as eight, which is the cube or third power of 2. Duple proportion alfo 
was confidcred by the anticnts as perfeft. In the firfl; place, becaufe it is the firfl proportion, 
being produced between one and two j and, in the fecond place, becaufe it contains all proportions 
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power. Bill in that which is folid and tangible, the double again proceeds 
from one to eight. Another power of the double proceeds to the middle, 
but perhaps into that which is more than the lefs, and lefs than the greater ; 
while again, another power by the fame part furpaffjs, and is furpafled by 
the extremities. But in the middle, of the proportion of fix to twelve, the 
fefquialter and fefquitertian proportion fubfifts. And in the middle of thefc, 
a power revolving to both diftributes to men an according and apt utility, 
which is imparted by the blelTed choir of the Mules for the fake of fports, 
rhythm, and harmony. All thefe things, therefore, are produced and fubfifl 
after this manner. But their end is this, that we may betake ourfelves to 
divine generation, and the moil: beautiful and divine nature of things vifible, 
as far as divinity has conferred on men the ability of beholding them. Thefe, 
however, we fhall never behold without the above-mentioned difciplinc. 
Befides this, in our feveral converfations we mufl: refer every individual 
thing to its fpecies, by interrogating and confuting when any thing is im- 
properly afferted. For this may be rightly faid to be the moft beautiful and 
the firfl: touch-ftone which men can employ. But where only a pretended 
examination takes place, it is of all labours the moft vain. 

Further ftill, the accuracy of time muft be confidered by us, and the ex- 
aclnefs with which it caufes all the revolutions of the heavenly bodies to be 
accompliflied ; that he who believes the affertion to be true, that foul is 
more anticnt and more divine than body, may alfo think it was beautifully 
ana fufEciently faid, that all things are full of Gods^ and that no one of the 
natures more excellent than mankind, at any time forget, or pay but little 

within itfelf i for the fefquialter, fefqui tertian, and the like proportions are, as it were, parts 
below duple proportion. The numbers which ihe author of the t pinomis here adduces arc i, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 12. The ratio of 4 to 2 is duple, and that of 8 to 4 is alfo duple. Thefe two excefles 
are equal in ratio, for that of each is duple, but they are not equal irt number ; for 8 exceed^ 4 
by 4, but 4 exceeds 2 by 2. Again, if we compare 6 to 4, and afterwards to 8, in the firft cafe 
we (hall have a fefquialter, and in the fecond a fefquitertian ratio i but thefe excefies are unequal 
in ratio, but equal in number. For the ratio of 6 to 4 = it, and the ratio of 8 to b= if i but 
6 exceeds 4 by 2, and is exceeded by 8 by 2. Again, compare 12 to 6, which is a duple ratio, 
and between thefe compare 8 to each. Then, 12 to 8 will be a fefquialter ratio, and 8 to 6 will 
be a fefquitertian ratio ; but a duple ratio arifes from 12 to 6j and the excefles between 12 and 
Bf and "i and 6, are unequal both in ratio and number. 

attention 
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attention to our concerns. But in all fuch things as thefe we fliould thus 
confider, that he who rightly apprehends each of thefe particulars will be 
benefited by them ; but that it will be better for him who does not, to in- 
voke Divinity. The manner, however, m which thefe particulars may be 
rightly apprehended is as follows : (for it is neceffary to relate this alfo)— ^ 
Every diagram, fyftem of number, and compofition of .harmony, together 
with the one concord of all the ftars i^v their revolutions, ought to be beheld 
by him who learns in a proper manner. But that of which we are fpeaking 
will become apparent to him who rightly learns looking to one thing. For^ 
to thofe ivho reafon fcieniljically^ there will apjiear to be naturally one bond ' 
of all thefe. But he who attempts to apprehend thefe in any other way 
ought, as we have faid, to invoke Fortune. For, without thefe, it is not 
poflible that any nature in cities can be happy. But this is the mode, this 
is the education, thefe are the difciplines ; and through thefe we muft pro- 
ceed, whether they are difficult or eafy. But it is not lawful to negledl: the 
Gods ; fince the profpcrous conception of all the above-mentioned parti- 
culars becomes apparent by an orderly progreffion. And I call him who 
rightly apprehends all thefe, moil: truly the wifeft of men. I likewife ftre- 
nuoufly affirm, both in jeft and ferioufly, that fuch a one, when he has by 
death filled up his allotted time, will no longer participate of many fenfes, 
as at prefent, but will be a partaker of one deftiny alone ; and becoming one, 
inftead of a multitude of things, will be happy, and, at the fame time, moil: 
wife. and bleffed. And again, whether any one lives bleffed on the conti- 
nent, or in iQands, I affirm that he will always participate a fortune of this 
kind ; and that, whether any one living a public or a private life ftudies 
thefe things, he will, in like manner, obtain the fame deftiny from the 
Gods. But, as we have faid in the beginning, and now the affertion appears 
to be moil: true, it is only [lofftble for afezv of mankind to be perfedly blejfed 
and hajijiy. And this is rightly aiTerted by us. For thofe that are divine 
and at the fame time prudent men, who naturally participate of the other 
virtues, and who befides this have acquired all fuch portions of bleffed dif 
ciplitie as we have mentioned, thefe alone can fufficiently receive and pofTefs 

^ Meaning DiaUciic ; for an account of which fee my Introdudion to the Parmenides. 
Vol, II. 30 all 
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all that pertains to a divine defliny. We legally, therefore, ordain, that 
thofe who thus labour in thefe things, both privately and publicly, when they 
have arrived at old age, ought to pofTefs the greateft authority in cities ; and 
that others fhould follow thefe, and (hould celebrate all the Gods and God- 
defles ; and laftly, that all of us, in confeqtience of having examined thefe 
things, may, with the greateft propriety, exhort the nodturnal afTcmbly to 
the purfuit of this wifdom. 



THE END OF THE EPINOMIS. 
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JL HE defign, fays Proclus, of Plato's Timaeus evidently vindicates to it- 
felf the whole of phyfiology, and is conv*errant from beginning to end with 
the fpeculation of the univcrfe. For the book of Tinaasus the Locrian con- 
cerning nature is compofed after the Pythagoric manner ; and Plato, thence 
deriving his materials, undertook to compofe the prefent dialogue, accord- 
ing to the relation of the fcurriloiis Timon. This dialogue, therefore, re- 
fpeds phyfiology in all its parts ; fpeculating the fame things in images and 
in exemplars, in wholes and in parts. For it is filled with all the mofl 
beautiful modes of phyfiology, delivering things fimple for the fake of fuch 
as are compofite, parts on account of wholes, and images for the fake of 
exemplars ; and it leaves none of the primary caufes of nature unexplored. 

But Plato alone, of all the phyfiologifts, has preferved the Pythagoric mode 
in Speculations about nature. For phyfiology receives a threefold divifion, 
one part of which is converfant with matter and material caufes ; but a 
fecond adds an inquiry into form, and evinces that this is the more principal 
caufe ; and ladly, a third part manifefts that thefe do not rank in the order 
of caufes, but concaufes ; and, ni confequence of this, eftablifhes other pro- 
per caufes of things fubfifting in nature, which it denominates /ro^«a»^, 
JiaradigmaUcal, 2i\\^ final caufes. But this being the cafe, all the phyfiologifh 
prior to Piato, confining themfelves to fpeculations about matter, called this 
general receptacle of things by ditferent names. For, with refped; to Anax- 
agoras hinifclf, as it appears, though wliile others were dreaming he per- 
ceived that intellea: was the firfl caufe of generated natures, yet he made no 
tife of intelled in his demonftrations, but rather coiifidered certain airs and 

ethers 
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ethers as the caufes of the phaenomena, as we are informed by Socrates in 
the Phaido. But the nooft accurate of thofe pofterior to Plato, (fuch as 
the more early peripatetics,) contemplating matter in conjundion with 
form, confidered thefe as the principles of bodies ; and if at any time they 
inentioii a producing caufe, as when they call nature a principle of motion, 
they rather take away than eftablifli his efficacious and producino- preroga- 
Jtive, while they do not allow that he contains the reafons ^ of his produc- 
tions, but admit that many things are the progeny of chance. But Plato, 
followhig the Pythagoreans, delivers as the concaufes of natural thino-s, an 
all-receiving matter, and a material form, as fubfervient to proper caufes in 
generation ; but, prior to thefe, he invefligates primary caufes, i. e. the 
producing, the paradigmatical, and the final. 

Hence, he places over the univerfe a demiurgic intelle£l and an intelli- 
gible caufe ; in which laft the univerfe and goodnefs have a primary fubiift- 
cnce, and which is cflabliflied above the artificer of things in the order of 
the defirable, or, in other words, is a fuperior objed of defire. For, fince 
that which is moved by another, or a corporeal nature, is fufpended from a 
motive power, and is naturally incapable either of producing, perfe61ing, oj 
preferving itfelf, it evidently requires a fabricative caufe for the commence- 
ment and continuance of its being. The concaufes, therefore, of natural 
produ6lions mvnft neceflarily be fufpended from true caufes, as the fourccs 
of their exigence, and for the fake of which they were fabricated by the 
father of all things. With great propriety, therefore, are all thefe accu- 
rately explored by Plato, and likewife the two depending from thefe, viz. 
form, and the fubjecl matter. For this world is not the fame with the in- 
telligible and intelledual worlds, which are felf-fubfiftent, and confequently 
*by no means indigent of a fubjed, but it is a compofite of matter and form. 
However, as it perpetually depends on thefe, like the fhadow from the 
forming fubftance, Plato a/Timilates it to intelligible animal itfelf; evinces 
that it is a God through its participation of good, and perfedlly defines the 
whole world to be a bleffed God, participating of intelled and foul. 

Such, then, being Plato's defign in the Tima^us, he very properly in the 
beginning exhibits, through images, the order of the univerfe ; for it is 

' That Ariftotle himfelf, however, was not of this opinion, I have ihown in the Introdudllon 
to my Tranflation of his Metaphyfics. 
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ufual with the Pythagoreans ', previous to the tradition of a fcientiflc doc- 
trine, to prefent the reader with a manifeftation of the propofed inquiry, 
through fimiUtudes and images: but in the middle part the whole of Cof- 
mogony is delivered ; and towards the end, partial natures, and fuch as are 
the extremities of fabrication, are wove together with wholes themfelves. 
For the repetition of the Republic, which had been fo largely treated of 
before, and the Atlantic hiftory, unfold through images the theory of the 
world. For, if we confider the union and multitude of mundane natures^ 
we muft fay, that the fummary account of the Republic by Socrates, which 
eftablifhes as its end a communion pervading through the whole, is an image 
of its union ; but that the battle of the Atlantics againil: the Athenians, 
which Critias relates, is an image of the diftribution of the world, and 
efpecially fo according to the two coordinate oppofitions of things. For, if 
we make a divifion of the univerfe into celejiial ?L\\di fuh lunar y^ we muft fay 
that the Republic is affimilated to the celeftial diftribution ; fince Socratea 
himfelf aflerts that its paradigm, is eftablifhed in. the heavens; but that the 
Atlantic war correfponds to generation, which fubfifis through contrariety 
and mutation. And fuch are the particulars which precede the whole 
do6lrine of phyfiology* 

But after this the demiurgic, paradigmatic, and final caufes of the univerfe 
are delivered ; from the prior fubfiflence of which the univerfe is fabricated, 
both according to a whole and according to parts. For the corporeal nature 
of it is fabricated with forms and demiurgic fedions, and is diflributed with 
divine numbers ; and foul is produced from the demiurgus, and is filled with 
harmonic reafons and divine and fabricative fymbols. The whole mundane 
animal too is connected together, according to the united comprehenfioii 
which fubfifts in the intelligible world.-; and tlie parts which it contains are 
diflributed fo as to harmonize with the whole, both fuch as are corporeal and 
fuch as are vital. For partial fouls are introduced into its fpaciousrecep^ 
tacle, are placed about the mundane Gods,, and become mundane through the 
luciform vehicles with which they are conne6lei,. imitating their prefiding 
and leading Gods. Mortal animals too are fabricated and vivified by the 
celeflial Gods ; and prior to thefe, the formation of man. is delivered as a 

UKorwy Twv ^nrw/fievwy aHt^ftaTuv Jij^wajv. ProcU in Tim. p. lo. 
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microcofm, comprehending in himfelf partially every thing which the world 
contains divinely and totally. For we are endued with an intelle6l fubfiftin^ 
in energy, and a rational foul proceeding from the fame father and vivific 
goddefs as were the caufes of the intelled: and foul of the iiniverfe. We 
have likewife an ethereal vehicle analogous to the heavens, and a terreftrial 
body compofed from the four elements, and with which it is alfo coordinate. 
If, therefore, it be proper to contemplate the univerfe multifarioufly both 
in an intelligible and fenfible nature, paradigmatically, and as a refem- 
blance, totally and partially, a difcourfe concerning the nature of man is 
very properly introduced in the fpeculation of the univerfe. 

With refpedt to the form and charader of the dialogue, it is acknow- 
ledged by all that it is compofed according to the Pythagoric mode of writing. 
And this alfo mufl be granted by thofe who are the leafl acquainted with the 
works of Plato, that the manner of his compofition is Socratic, philan- 
thropic, and demonftrative. If, therefore, Plato any where mingles the 
Socratic and Pythagoric property together, this mufl: be apparent in the 
prefent dialogue. For it contains, agreeably to the Pythagoric cuftom, ele- 
vation of intelle6l, together with intellectual and divine conceptions :' it 
likewife fufpends every thing from intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, 
exhibits things myftically and fymbolically, is full of an elevating property, 
of that which tranfcends partial conceptions, and of the enunciative mode 
of compofition. But from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an eafy 
accommodation to familiar difcourfe, gentlenefs of manners, proceeding by 
demonftration, contemplating things through images, the ethical peculi- 
arity, and every thing of this kind. Hence, it is a venerable dialogue, and 
deduces its conceptions from on high, from the firfl: principles of things; 
but it mingles the demonftrative with the enunciative, and prepares us to 
underfland phyfics, not only phyfically but theologically. For, indeed, 
Nature herfelf rules over the univerfe fufpended from the Gods, and dire6ls 
the forms of bodies through the influence of their infpiring power; for (he 
is neither herfelf a divinity, nor yet without a divine chara61eriftic, but is 
full of illuminations from all the various orders of the Gods. 

But if it be proper, as Timaeus fays, that difcourfes fhould be affimilated 
to the things of which they are the interpreters, it will be necefTary that 
the dialogue fhould contain both that which is phyfical and that whicS is 

theoloo;ical ; 
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theological ; imitating by this mean Nature which it contemplates. Further 
ftill, fincc according to the Pythagoric dodrine things receive a triple 
divifion, into fuch as are intelligible, fuch as are phyfical, and fuch as rank 
in the middle of thefe, which the Pythagoreans ufuallycall mathematical, all 
thefe may very conveniently be viewed in all. For in intelligibles things middle 
and laft fubfift in a caufal manner ; and in mathematical natures both arc 
contained, fuch as are firft according to fimilitude, and fuch as are third 
after the manner of an exemplar. And laftly, in natural things the refem- 
blances of fuch as are prior fubfift. With great propriety, therefore, does 
Timacus, when defcribing the compofition of the foul, exhibit her powers, 
and reafons, and the elements of her nature, through mathematical names : 
but Plato defines the charadleriftics of thefe from geometrical figures, and 
at the fame time leaves the caufes of all thefe pre-fubfifting in a primary 
manner in the intelligible intelledl, and the intelle6t of the artificer of the 
univerfe. 

And thus much for the manner of the dialosjue ; but its arojument or 
hypothefis is as follows. Socrates coming into the Piricus for the fake of 
the Bendidian feftival, which was facred to Diana, and was celebrated prior 
to the Panathenaia ', on the twentieth of the month Thargelion or June, 
difcourfed there concerning a republic with Polemarchus, Cephalus, Glauco, 
Adimantus, and Thrafymachus the fophift. But on the following day he 
related this difcourfe in the city to Tim«us, Critias, Hermocrates, and a 
fourth namelefs perfon. On the third day they end the narration ; and 
Timaeus commences from hence his difcourfe on the univerfe, before Socra- 
tes, Critias, and Hermocrates ; the fiime namelefs perfon who was prefent 
at the fecond narration being now abfent from the third. 

With refped to the term nature^ which is differently defined by differ- 
ent philofophers, it is nece/Tary to inform the reader, that Plato does not 
confider either matter or material form, or body, or natural powers, as 
worthy to be called nature; though nature has. been thus denominated by 
others. Nor does he think proper to call it foul ; but eftabliihing its efTencc 
between foul and corporeal powers, he confiders it as inferior to the former 
through its being divided about bodies, and its incapacity of converfion to 
itfclf, but as furpaffing the latter through its containing the reafons of all 

* Sacred to Minerva, 
VOL. II. 3 H things, 
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things, and generating and vivifying every part of the vifible world. For 
nature verges towards bodies, and is infeparable from their fliidluating 
eoipire. But foul is feparate from body, is eftabliflied in herfelf, and fub- 
fifts both from herfelf and another ; from another, that is, from intelle6t 
through participation, and from herfelf on account of her not verging to 
body, but abiding in her own effence, and at the fame time illuminating the 
ojbfcure nature of matter with a fecondary life. Nature, therefore, is the laft 
of the caiifes which fabricate this corporeal and fenfible world, bounds 
the progreflions of incorporeal effences, and is full of reafons and powers 
through which (he governs mundane affairs. And (he is a goddels indeed^ 
confidered as- deified ; but not according to the primary fignification of the 
word. For the word God is attributed by Plato, as well as by the antient 
theologifts, to beings which participate of the Gods. Hence every pure 
intelle61 is, according to the Platonic philofophy, a God according to union ;: 
every divine foul according to participation ; every divine daemon according 
tocontadl; divine bodies are Gods as ftatues of the Gods; and even the 
fouls of the mo/l exalted men are Gods according to fimilitude ; while in 
the mean time fupereflentlal natures only are primarily and properly Gods^ 
But nature governs the whole world by her powers, by her fummit com- 
prehending the heavens, but through thefe ruling over the fluduating empire 
of generation, and every where weaving together partial natures in amicable 
conjundlion with wholes. 

But as the whole of Plato*s philofophy is diftributed into the contem- 
plation of intelligibles and fenfibles, and this vtry properly, fince there is 
both an intelligible and fenfible world, as Pkto himfelf afferts in the courfe 
of the dialogue ; hence in the Parmenides he comprehends the do6lrine 
of intelligibles, but in the Timaeus of mundane natures. And in the former 
of thefe dialogue? he fcientifically exhibits all the divine orders, but in the 
latter all the progreffions of fuch as arc mundane. Nor does the former 
entirely negledl the fpeculation of what the univerfe contains, nor the latter 
of intelligibles themfelves. And this becaufe fenfibles are contained in 
intelligibles paradigmatically, and intelligibles in fenfibles according to 
fimilitude. But the latter abounds more with phyfical fpeculations, and the 
former with fuch as are theological ; and this in a manner adapted to the 
perfons after whom the dialogues are called : to Timaeus on the one hand, 
4. who 
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who had compofed a book on the univerfe, and to Parmenides on the other, 
who had written on true hehigs. The divine Jamblichus, therefore, aflerts 
very properly, that the whole tlieory of Plato is comprehended in thefe two 
dialogues, the Parmenides and Tima^us. For the whole dodlrine of mun- 
dane and fupermundane natures is accurately delivered in thefe, and in the 
moi} confummatc perfedion ; nor is any order of beings left without invefli- 
gation. 

We may behold too the fimilitude of proceeding in the Timaeus to that 
in the Parmenides. For, as Timasus refers the caufe of every thing in the 
world to the firft artificer, fo Parmenides fufpends the progreffion'of all 
things from t/ie one. And as the former reprefents all things as partici- 
pating of demiurgic providence, fo the other exhibits beings participating of 
a uniform eflence. And again, as Timaeus prior to his phyfiology prefents 
us through images with the theory of mundane natures, fo Parmenides prior 
tohis theology excites us to an inveftigation of immaterial forms. For it is 
proper, after being exercifed in difcourfes about the befl: polity, to proceed 
to a contemplation of the univerfe ; and, after an athletic contention through 
ftrenuous doubts about ideas, to betake ourfelves to the myftic fpeculation of 
the unities of beings. And thus much for the hypothecs or argument of 
the dialogue. 

But as a more copious and accurate inveftigation of fome of its principal 
parts will be necefiary, even to a general knowledge of the important truths 
which it contains, previous to this 1 fhall prefent the reader with an abftradh 
of that inimitable theory refpeding the connexion of things, which is the 
bafis of the prefent work, and of the whole philofophy of Plato. For by a 
comprehenfive view of this kind we fhall be better prepared for a minute 
furvey of the intricate parts of the dialogue, and be convinced how infinitely 
fuperior the long loft [ihilofophy of Pythagoras and Plato is to the experi- 
mental farrago of the moderns. 

Since the firft caufe is the good "^ ^ and this is the fame with the one, as is evi- 
dent from the Parmenides, it is necclfary that the whole of things fhould be 
the moft excellent, that is, the moft united that can poffibly be conceived. 
But perfe<51 union in the whole of things can no other wife take place than 

' See the fixth Book of the Republic. 
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by the extremity of a fuperior order coalefcing, kcktx <rx€<nv, through liabltude 
or ailiance, with the fnmmit of an order which is proximately inferior. 
Again, with refped to all beings, it is neceflary that fome fhould move or 
be motive only, and that others fhould be moved only ; and that between 
thefe there fliould be two mediums, the felf-motivc natures, and thofe which 
move and at the fame tiaie arc moved. Now that which is motive only,, and 
confequently efTentially immovable, is intelle61, which poflefTes both its 
elTence and cntrgy in eternity ; the whole intelligence of which is firmly 
eflablifhed in indivifible union, and which though a caufe prior to itfelf 
participates of deific illumination. For it poflefTes, fays Plotinus, twofold 
energies ; one kind indeed as intelled, but the other in confequence of 
becoming as it were intoxicated, and deifying itfelf with ne61ar. But 
that which is felf-motive is foul, which, on account of pofTefling its energy 
in tranfition and a mutation of life, requires the circulations of time to the 
perfedion of its nature, and depends on intellect as a more antient and con- 
fequently fuperior caufe. But that which moves and is at the fame time 
moved is nature, or that corporeal life which is diflributed about body, and 
confers generation, nutrition and increafe to its flu6luating efTence. And 
laflly, that which is moved only is body, which is naturally paffive, imbecil 
and inert. 

Now, in confequence of the profound union fubfifling in things, it is 
necefTary that the highefl beings or intelligibles fhould be wholly fuper- 
cffential, kc^tu (r%e(nv, according to proximity or aUiance ; that the highefl 
intelleds fhould be beings, the firfl of fouls intelleds, and the highefl: bodies 
Jives, on account of their being wholly abforbcd as it were in a vital nature. 
Hence, in order that the mofl perfecl union pofTible may take place between 
the lafl of incorporeals and the firfl of bodies, it is necefTary that the body 
of the world fhould be confummately vital ; or indeed, according to habitude 
and alliance, life itfelf. But it is necefTary that a body of this kind fliould 
be perpetually generated, or have a fubfiflence in perpetually becoming to be. 
For after intelled, which eternally abides the fame both in efTence and 
energy, and foul, which is eternally the fame in efTence but mutable in 
energy, that nature mufl fucceed which is perpetually mutable both in 
efTence and energy, and which confequently fubfifls in a perpetual difperfion 
of temporal exteiifion, and is co-extended with time. Such a body, there- 
fore. 
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fore, Is very properly faid to be generated, at the fame time that this gene- 
ration is perpetual ; becaufe, on account of its divifibility and extenfion, it 
alone derives its exiftence from an external caufe : likewife, becaufe it is a 
compofite, and becaufe it is not at once wholly thai which it is, but poffefTes 
its being in continual generation. This body, too, on account of the perpe- 
tuity of its duration, though this is nothing more than a flowing eternity, 
may be very properly called a whole with a total fubfiftence : for every 
thing endued with a total fubfiftence is eternal ; and this may be truly afferted 
of the body of the world, when we confider that its being is co-extended 
with the infinite progrefTions of time. Hence, this divine or celeftial body 
may be properly called oKog oKiKug, or a whole totally^ juft as the limb of an 
animal is ]u.f/30f ii-zpixMg, or a jiart partially. But between whole totally and 
fiart partially two mediums are neceffarily required, \\z. part totally vlwA 
whole partially (^i^spog oKixoog zind oKog ^jispiK^jg), The parts, therefore, with a 
total fubjijlence which the world contains, are no other than the celeftial 
orbs, which are confequently eternal and divine, after the fame manner as 
the whole body of the world, together with the fpheres of the elements ; 
and the wholes partially are no other than the individuals of the various 
fpecies of animals, fuch as a man, a horfe, and the like. 

Now this divine body, on account. of its fuperiority to fublunary natures, 
was called by Arlftotle a ffth body, and was faid by Plato to be compofed 
for the moft part from fire. But in order to a more perfect comprehcnfioii 
of its nature, it is neceffary to obferve, that the two elements which, accord- 
ing to Plato, are fituated in the extremes, are fire and earth, and that the 
charaderiAic of the former is vijibility^ and of the latter tangibility ; fo that 
t\tx^ thing becomes vifible through fire, and tangible through earth. Now 
the whole of this celeftial body, which is called by the antients heaven, con- 
fifls of an unburning vivific fire, like the natural heat which our bodies con- 
tain, and the illuminations of which give life to our mortal part. But the 
ftars are for the mofl part compofed from this fire, containing at the fame 
time the fummits of the other elements. Hence, heaven is wholly of a 
fiery charaderiftic, but contains in a caufal manner the powers of the other 
elements ; as, for inflance, the folidity and {lability of earth, the congluti- 
nating and unifying nature of water, and the tenuity and tranfparency of air. 

For, 
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For, as earth comprehends all things in a terreftrial manner, lb the heavens 
contain all things according to a fiery charadenftic. 

But the following extraordinary pafTage from Proclus admirably unfolds 
the nature of tliis divine body, and the various gradations of iirc and the 
other elements. *' It is neceffary to underftand (lays he *) that the fire of 
the heavens is not the fame with fublunary fire, but that this is a divine fire 
confubfiftent with life^ and an imitation of intelJe6iual fire ; while that which 
fubfifts in the fublunary region is entirely material, generated and corruptible. 
Pure fire, therefore, fublifts in the heavens, and there the whole of fire is 
contained ; but earth according to caufe, fubfifting there as another fpe- 
cies of earth, naturally affociating with fire, as it is proper it fhould, atid 
poflefTmg nothing but folidity alone. For, as fire there is illuminative, and 
not burning, fo earth there is not grofs and (luggifh, but each fubfifls 
according to that which is the fummit of each. And as pure and true fire is 
there, fo true earth fubfifls here, and the wholenefs^ ohoTr^g, of earth * ; and 
fire is here according to participation, and materially, as earth is according 
to a primary fubfiftence. So that in heaven the fummit of earth is con- 
tained, and in earth the dregs and fediment of fire. But it is evident that 
the moon has fomething folid and dark, by her obflrudtlng the light; for 
obftrudion of light is alone the province of earth. The flars too obftrudt 
our fight, by cafling a fhadow of themfelves from on high. But fince fire 
and earth fubfift in heaven, it is evident that the middle elements mufl be 
there alfo; air firfi: of all, as being mofi: diaphanous and agile, but water, as 
being moft vaporous t each at the fame time fubfifting far purer than in the 
fublunary region, that all things may be in. all, and yet in an accommodated 
manner in each. 

" However, that the whole progrefl^on and gradations of the elements may 
become apparent, it is necefi&ry to deduce the fpeculation of them from on 
high. Thefe four elements, then, fire, air, water, and earth, fubfifi: firft of 
:all in the demiurgus of wholes, uniformly according to caufe. For all 

' In Tim. p. 152. 

* For it is neceflary that the firft fubfiftence of each of tfic elements fliould be, as we have 
before obferved, according to part total , in order to the perfect union of the world j and this part 
total is called by the Platonifts oAo-mj, or a ivhoknefs. 

caufes 
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caufes are previoiifly aflumed in him, according' to one com prehenfion; as 
well the intelle6lnal, divine, pure, and vigorous power of fire, as the con- 
taining and vivific' caufe of air ; and as well the prolific and regerminating 
cfTence of water, as the firm, immutable, and undeviating form of earth. 
And this the theologiil Orpheus knowing, he thus fpeaks concerning the 
dcmiurgus : 

His body 's boundlefs, flable, full of light. 



And 

Again, 
And 



Th* extended region of furrounding air 

Forms his broad fhoulders, back and bofom fair. 

His middle zone's the fpreading fea profound. 

The diftant realms of Tartarus obfcurc 
Within earth's roots his holy feet fecurc ; 
For thefe earth's utmofl bounds to Jove belong, 
And form his bafis, permanent and llrong. 

*' But from thefe demiurgic caufes a progreflion of the elements into the 
univerfe takes place, but not immediately into the fublunary world. For 
bow can the moft immaterial things give fubfiftence to the mofl material 
without a medium ; or things immovable be immediately hypoflatic of fuch 
as are moved in all dire6iioiis ? Since the progreffioa of things is nowhere 
without a medium, but fubfifls according to a well-ordered fubje61ion ; and 
generations into thefc material, diflipated, and dark abodes, take place 
through things of a proxirnate order. Since, therefore, the elements in the 
demiurgus are intellcds and impartiLij.^ablc intellcdual powers, what will 
be their f\r{\ progrcflion ? Is it not manifeft that they will yet remain 
intclledlual powers, but will be partic'patcd by mundane natures? For from 
imparticipahic Intellecft the proximate progreflion is to that which is parti- 
cipated. And, univcrfally, progrcffion takes place from imparticipables to 
things participated, and fr^-ni lupcrnn.ndane to n^iundane forms. But what 
nre thcfc things whicli vet reman intclkdual, but are participated, and what 
i'jbjccti'Jii do they ponTcfs ? Is it not e\ident that they are no loiiger intel- 
lectual (i. c. eilentially intellecUial) ? B'.it I call tiiofe natures intclledual 
which are the forms of intelled, and of a truly intellectual elTcnce. But 

becoming 
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becoming participated, and being no longer intelledual, it is evident that 
they are no longer immovable natures. But, not being immovable, they 
mufl: be felf-motive. For thele arc proximately fufpended from immovifblc 
natures ; and from things effentially intelle6tual a progreffion takes place to 
flich as are fo according to participation, and from things immovable to fuch 
as are felf-motive, Thefe elements, therefore, fubfift in life, and are felf- 
motive and intclledual according to participation. But the progrelfion from 
this muft be manifefl. For the immediate defcent from life is to animal ; 
iince this is proximate to life. And from that which is e/Tentially felf- 
motive, to that which is felf-motive according to a participation of life. 
For, fo far as it proceeds from life to animal, it fuffers a mutation. But fo 
far as it proceeds from that which is immaterial to things immaterial ', (that 
is, fuch as may be called immaterial when contrafted with mutable matter,) 
and from divine life to a divine efTence, it becomes affimilated to them. If^ 
therefore, you take away from hence that which is immaterial and immu- 
table, you will produce that which is mutable and material. And through 
this, indeed, they are diminished from fuch as are before them ; but ou 
account of the fymmetry and order of their motions, and their immutability 
in their mutations, they become adimilated to them. If, therefore, you 
take away this order, you will behold the great confufion and inconflancy 
of the elements ; and this will be the laft progreffion, and the very dreo-s 
and fediment of all the prior gradations of the elements. 

" Of the elements, therefore, fome are immovable, imparticipable, in- 
telle61ual and demiurgic ; but others are intelle(5lual and immovable accord- 
ing to eflence, but participated by mundane natures. Others again are felf- 
motive, and effentially lives; but others are felf-motive and vital, but are 
not lives. Some again are alter-motive, or moved by another, but are 
moved in an orderly manner ; and, laflly, others have a difordered, tumul- 
tuous, and confufed fubfiftence." 

Such then is the progreffion of the elements, and fuch the nature of a 
celeftial body. But, if the body of the world be fpherical, and this muft 
necefTarily be the cafe, as a fphere is the moft perfed of figures, and the 
world the beft of efFeds, there muft be fome part in it correfponding to a 

' He means the divine bodies of the ftars, and the body of the heavens j which, compared 
with fuWunary bodies, may be juftly called immaterial bodies, 

centre, 
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centre, and this can be no other than earth. For, in an orderly progreflion 
of things, that which is mod diftant, and the lafl:, is the word; and this we 
have already fhown is the earth. But in a fphere, that which is mod diftant 
from the fuperficies is the centre ; and, therefore, earth is the centre of the 
world. This concliifion, indeed, w^ill doubtlefs be ridiculed by tVQvy fagacious 
modern, as too abfurd in fuch an enlightened 2igG as the prefent to deferve 
the labour of a confutation. However, as it follows by an inevitable con- 
fequence from the preceding theory, and this theory is founded on the har- 
monious union of things, we may fafely aflert that it is confubfiftent with 
the univerfe itfelf. At fuch a period, indeed, as the prefent, when there is 
fuch a dire perverfion of religion, and men of every defcription arc involved 
in extreme impiety, we cannot wonder that the fpirit of profane innovation 
(hould caufe a fimilar confuflon in the fyftem of the world. For men of 
the prefent day being deftitute of true fcience, and not having the leaft 
knowledge of the true nature and progreffions of things, in the firfl: place 
make the univerfe an unconneded produdion, generated in time, and of 
courfe naturally lubjc6t to difTolution ; and, in the next place, allow of no 
eflential diftindtionin its principal parts. Hence, the earth is by them hurled 
into the heavens, and rolled about their central fun in conjundion with the 
celeftial orbs. The planets are fuppofed to be heavy bodies fimilar to our 
fluggidi earth ; the fixed ftars are all fo many funs ; and the fun himfelf is a 
denfe, heavy body, occafionally fufFering dimnefs in his light, and covered 
with dark and fuliginous fpots. With refped to this laft particular, indeed, 
they boaft of ocular convidilon through the affiflance of the telelcope ; and 
what reafoning can invalidate the teftimony of the eyes ? I anlWer, that the 
eyes in this particular are more deceived when affiled by glafles, than when 
trufling to their own naked power of perceiving. For, in reality, we do not 
perceive the heavenly bodies themfelves, but their inflammations in the air : 
or, in other words, certain portions of air enkindled by the fwiftnefs of 
their courfe. This at leaft cannot be denied to be pofTible ; and, if lb, it is 
not at all wonderful that a grofs aerial inflammation fhould, when viewed 
through a telefcope, appear dim and clouded with fpots. But tins is not an 
hypothefis of my own invention, but is derived from Ammonius Hermeas, 
who, as we are informed by Olympiodorus in the Phasdo, was of this opi- 
nion, as alfo was Heraclitus long before him ; who, fpeaking (fays Olym- 
voL. II. 31 piodorus) 
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piodorus) iii his obfcure way concerning the fun, fays of that luminary 
" enkindling meafures and cxtinguijiiing meafures" — that is, enkindling an 
image of himfelf in the air when he rifes, the fame becoming extinguifhed 
\vhen he fets. 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their fyftem of agronomy was 
adopted by Pythagoras and his followers, for this opinion is confuted by 
Spanheim and Dickinfon ; and this, fays Fabricius ', with no contemptible 
arguments: and we are informed by Simplicius ', long before them, that 
the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did not mean the (wn^ but a 
demiurgic vivific fire, feated in the centre of the earth. The prophecy of 
Swift, therefore, in his Gulliver's Travels, that the boafl:ed theory of oravi- 
tation would at one time or other be exploded, may certainly be confidered 
as a moft true predidion, at leaft fo far as relates to the celeftial orbs. 

But to return from this digreifion. The inerratic fphere, according to 
the Platonic philofophy, has the relation of a monad to the multitude of fl:ais 
which it contains ; or, in other words, It is the proximate caufe of this mul- 
titude which it contains, and with which it has a coordinate fubfiftence. 
But, according to the fame philofophy, all the planets are fixed in folid 
fpheres, in conformity to the motions of which they perpetually revolve j 
but, at the fame time, have peculiar motions of their own befides thofe of 
the fpheres ^. Thefe fpheres too are all concentric, or have the fame centre 
with the earth and the univerfe, and do not conhfl of hard impenetrable 
matter, as the moderns have ignorantly fuppofed ; for being divine or imma- 
terial bodies, fuch as we have already defcribed, they have nothing of the 
denfity and gravity of this our earth, but are able to permeate each other 
without divifion, and to occupy the fame place together ; juft like the illu- 
minations emitted from feveral lamps, which pafs through the whole of the 
fame room at once, and pervade each other without confuflon, divulfion, or 
any apparent diflincSlion. So that thefe fpheres are (imilar to mathematical 
bodies, fo far as they are immaterial, free from contrariety, and exempt 
from every paffive quality ; but are different from them, fo far as they are 
full of motion and life. But they are concealed from our fight through the 

* Vid. Blblioth. Grsec. vol. i. de Orpheo. 

• In Arlllot. de Ccelo, lib. 2. 

5 For Plato makes no mention of epicycles and eccentric circles. 

tenuity 
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tenuity and fubtility of their nature, while, on the contrary, the fire of the 
planets which are carried in them is vifible through the folidity which it 
pofrcfTcs. So that earth is more predominant in the planets than in the 
fpheres ; though each fubfifts, for the moffc part, according to the chara6ter- 
iftic of fire. But let it be carefully remembered, that the peculiarity of all 
fire is the l/eing vi/Il'/e, but that neither heat nor fluidity belongs to every 
fpecies of fire : and that the property of all earth is the deing tangible^ but 
that gravity and fubfiding downwards do not belong to all. 

But, in confequence of each of thefe fpheres being a oAod/c, ox part with 
a total fulftjlence^ as we have already explained, it follows that every planet 
has a number of fatellites furrounding it, analogous to the choir of the fixed 
flars ? and that every fphere is full of Gods, angels, and daemons, fubfifting 
according to the properties of the fpheres in which they refide. This theory 
indeed is the grand key to the theology of the antients, as it (hows us at one 
view why the fame God is fo often celebrated with the names of other Gods ; 
which led Macrobius formerlv to think that all the Gods were nothino; more 
than the different powers of the fun ; and has induced certain fuperficial 
moderns, to frame hypothefes concerning the antient theology fo ridi- 
culous, that they deferve to be confidered in no other light than the ravings 
of a madman, or the undifciplined conceptions of a child. But that the 
reader may be fully convinced of this, let him attend to the following ex- 
traordinary paflagcs from the divine commentaries of Proclus on the Timacus, 
And, in the firft place, that every planet is attended with a great number of 
lateUites, is evident from the following citation ; — *' There are other divine 
animals attending upon the circulations of the planets, the leaders of which 
are the feven planets ; and thefe revolve and return in their circulations in 
conjundion with their leaders, jufl as the fixed fl:ars are governed by the 
circulation of the inerratic fphere." — E/^^va/ xa^ aAAa fwa ^uu n-^ ovpavix o-wctto' 
jjisva Taig roov TrXocvcfJixE'^^MV 7rspi(popaig, oov i^yc-^jLOVs^ SKTtv ot sttJoc. — Ka/ crfiu.7r,-^/7roA?;, Koa (rvv- 
wKOKu^nTTCKTui Taig eavTUJV «pxa/$-, coa-TTSp xoct lot aTrKotvvj KpaTeiroti vtto Trig oKrjg 7rspi(popocg *. 
And in the fame place he informs us, that the revolution of thefe fatellites 
is fimilar to that of the planets which they attend ; and this, he acquaints 
us a little before, is according to Plato a fpiral revolution. Ka/ yap txvtcc 
TpeTTGiiivoi iO-Tt, Ticci 7r?^ccr^v syji/Tcc ToiocvTT^y, oiocv stpYix,-v Tvsfi t:cv lifloc ^LKpcc vrpoTC-pov, 

' Vid. Procl. in Tim. p. 279. 

SI 3 Again, 
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Again, with refped to their number — ** about every planet there is a num- 
ber (of fatelKtes) analogous to the choir of the fixed ftars, all of them fub- 
fifting with proper circulations of their own '." — Ecrr/ yap >ca$' l-naa-jYiv ot^iQ^o; 

uMctKcy^v TUd TMV OKrT^cov yj^ff^i o-vvv(psa-Tog rocig ontsioctg 7repi!po(iaig. — And if it fhould be 

inquired why, with refpcdl to the fixed ftars, there is one monad, the whok'- 
nefs (oAoT)ff) of them ; but among the planets there is both a oAot)/^, "vchole- 
nejs or totality y that is the fphere of each, and a leader befides in each, that 
is the apparent orb ; he anfwers in the fame place, that as the motion of 
the planets is more various than that of the fixed liars, fo their poffeffion of 
government is more abundant, for they proceed into a greater multitude. 
He adds — But in the fublunary regions there is ftill a greater number of 
governors; for the monads (that is, totalities^ in the heavens generate a num- 
ber analogous to themfelves. So that the planets being fecondary to the 
fixed flars, require a twofold government ; one of which is more total and 
the other more partial. 

But with refpe6t to the fatellites, the firfl in order about every planet arc 
Gods ; after thefe, daemons revolve in lucid orbicular bodies ; and thefe are 
followed by partial fouls fuch as ours, as the following beautiful pafTage 
abundantly evinces. " But that in each of thefe (the planetary fpheres) 
there is a multitude coordinate to each, you may infer from the extremes. 
For if the inerratic fphere has a multitude coordinate to itfelf, and earth is, 
with refped to terreflrial animals, what the inerratic fphere is to fuch as are 
celeftial, it is neceffary that every wholenefs fhould pofTefs certain partial 
animals coordinate to itfelf, through which alfo the fpheres derive the appel- 
lation of wholenejjes. But the natures fituated in the middle are concealed 
from ourfenfe, while, in the meantime, thofe contained in the extremes are 
apparent ; one fort through their tranfcendently lucid effence, and the other 
through their alliance to ourfelves. But if partial fouls are diffeminated about 
thefe fpheres, fome about the fun, fome about the moon, and others about 
each of the remaining fpheres * ; and if prior to fouls there are daemons 
filling up the herds of which they are the leaders ; it is evidently beautifully 
faid that each of the fpheres is a world. And this is agreeable to the doc- 
trines of theologifts, when they teach us that there are Gods in every fphere 

' Page 275. ? This Plato himfelf aflerts ip the following dialogue, 

prior 
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prior to daemons, the government offome receiving its perfedion under that 
of others. As for inflance with refpe6t to our queen the Moon, that fhe con- 
tains the goddefs Hecate and Diana ; and with refped to our fovereign the 
Sun, and the Gods which he contains, theologifts celebrate Bacchus as fub- 
(ifting there, 

The Sun's aflefTor, who with watchful eye 
Infpedils the facred pole : 

They alfo celebrate Jupiter as feated there, Ofiris, and a folar Pan, as 
Jikevvife other divinities, of which the books of theologies and theurgifts are 
full ; from all which it is evident how true it is that each of the planets is 
the leader of many Gods, which fill up its proper circulation ^" — 'On h Kcct 

sv SKCKTTyi TOVToov TrKvjOog scTTiv tKoccTTyj (rv(rTOi%ovj KOiTaa-KSVocasiocg ocv cktio tcjcv ax,pccv* Ei 
yap VI oiirXocvYi^ sx-' crxxrioi^pv eavrn 7rX7^9o>;, kui yi yvj tmv %9ovica}v ^cocoy fcTT/, cog SKSivrj tcajv 
ovpccvtuiVi avayKYj kcki iKaa-r'/jv oXotyitdc Travrcvg £%siv i^spiKoc ana (rva-joiyja Trpog uvtyi ^moc, 
diu ytai oKoiYjcg XsyovTai. Aav^avc/ os r.ixuv ra jjjsctcz tv/v aicrorjcriVf Tccy uK,poov drjXccv ovtwv, 
Tccv jjisv, dia. 7YIV VTTipXa^TTpov ovo'iaVi tcajv §c ^ia Tr^v Trpog VfJ^ocg crvyyiv-iav* E/ ^i Kat l^spi- 
y.ai if/u^a/ Tfspi avTovg sa-Trapyjo-av, uKKai y.sv vrspi rjKiov, aKKai ^c TTf j/ crtA)jv>;j/j aKXai ^- Tisai 
SKaa-TOV loov Ao/ttoiv, Kat irpo tcov ^jvxmv ^ai^ovsg crvfjiTrXripovcn Tag aysXag cov eiriv -^ys^ovsg^ 
d)?Aov 071 KaXoog stpvjTai xocr^ov SKacrrriv sivai tmv a-pxipoov, x,ai tujv Bio7\oyoov r,^ag ravTct 
Oi^aa-KOVTCAjv, oiioiav nrepi SKaa-TOVg Bsovg sv avToig eivaij tt^o tmv ^aiixovujv, aKKovg vtto tcuv 
ciXXcov jEXov-nag '/lys^oviav, oiov, y,ai irspi Tyjg ^scrTTOivrjg ri^cov XsK/jVYig, oti Tcat yj 'Ekoctyi Beoc 
iCTiv sv avTVii KaLy\ ApTS[jjg, Kai vrspi rov (^acriKscog 'HAiou xa/ twv sksi Biccvj lov 6K£i A{ovv(roif 
vixvQVVTEg, HsXtog Tfaps^pog e7rt(rx,07rscov ttoKov ayvov, tov Aia rov SKSty tov Ocr/p/v, tov Tlavcc 
Tov TiKiaitovy Tovg aKKovg, cov oi ^i^Kot irKvipug stcri tcov B;oKoycov Kat tuv ^eovpyocv, s^ wV 
UTfavTMV dyjKoVi oiTMg aK'i'j9sg, x,ai toqv TrKavco^svcov Ikoco'Tov uyiKapyj\v sivai tioKKmv Bsmv, 
ffvy.7rKYipcvvT(A}v avrov Trjv i^iav '7ripi(popav, 

Now, from this extraordinary paflage, we may perceive at one view why 
the Sun in the Orphic hymns is called Jupiter, why Apollo is called Pan, 
and Bacchus the fun ; why the Moon feems to be the fame with Rhea, 
Ceres, Proferpine, Juno, Venus, &c. and, in fhort^ why any one divinity is 
celebrated with the names and epithets of fo many of the reft. For from 
this fublime theory it follows that every fphere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Vcfla, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, and in fhort every deity, each fphere at the fame time conferring 
on thefe Gods the peculiar charaderiftic of its nature ; fo that, for inllauce,. 

I Procl. in Tim. p. 279. 

in 
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in the fun they all pofTefs a folar property, in the moon a lunar one, and fo 
of the reft. From this theory too we may perceive the truth of that divine 
iaying of the antients, that all things are full of Gods ; for more particular 
orders proceed from fuch as are more general, the mundane from the fuper- 
mundane, and the fublunary from the celeftial ; while earth becomes the 
general receptacle of the illuminations of all the Gods. "Hence (fays 
Proclus ') there is a terreftrial Ceres, Vefta, and Ifis, as likewife a terreftrial 
Jupiter and a terreilrial Hermes, eftabHOied about the one divinity of the 
earth; jufi: as a multitude of celeftial Gods proceeds about the one divinity 
of the heavens. For there are progreflTions of all the celeftial Gods into the 
earth ; and earth contains all things, in an earthly manner, which heaven 
comprehends celeftially. Hence we fpeak of a terreftrial Bacchus, and a 
terreftrial Apollo, who beftows the all-various ftreams of water with which 
the earth abounds, and openings 'prophetic of futurity." And if to all this we 
only add that all the other mundane Gods fubfift in the twelve above men- 
tioned, and that the iirft triad of thefe is demiurgic or fabricative^ viz. 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; the fecond, Vefta, Minerva, Mdirs, defen/ive \ 
the third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, vivijic ; and the fourth. Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, elevating and harmonic : — 1 fay, if we unite this with the preceding 
theory, there is nothing in the antient theology that will not appear admi- 
rably fublLme and beautifully conncffled, accurate in all its parts, fcientific 
and divine. Such then being the true account of the Grecian theology, 
Avhat opinion muft we form of the wretched fyftems of modern mytholo- 
gifts ; and which moft deferves our admiration, the impudence or ignorance 
of the authors of fuch fyftems ? The fyftems indeed of thefe men are fo 
monftroufly abfurd, that we may confider them as inftances of the greateft 
^iftortion of the rational faculty which can poffibly befall human nature, 
while conne6ted with fuch a body as the prefent. For one of thefe con- 
liders the Gods as merely fymbols of agriculture, another as men who once 
lived on the earth ', and a third as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews. 
Surely ftiould thefe fyftems be tranfmitted to pofterity, the hiftorian by 
whom they are related muft either be confidered by future generations as an 
impoftor, or his narration muft be viewed in the light of an extravagant 
romance. 

I only add, as a conclufion to this fublime theory, that though the whole 

* In lim. p. 282. * Sec my notes on the Cratylus. 

of 
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of the celeflial region is compofed from the four elements, yet in fome 
places fire in conjun61ion with earth (/. e. earth without gravity and denfity) 
predominates; in others fire, with the fummit of water; and in others again 
fire with the fummit of air : and according to each of thefe an all- various 
mutation fubfifts. Hence fome bodies in the heavens are vifible, and thefe 
are fuch as have fire united with the folid ; but others are ftlll more vifible ', 
and thefe are fuch as have fire mingled with the fplendid and diaphanous 
nature of air. And hence the fpheres of the planets, and the inerratic 
fphere itfelf, pofTefs a more attenuated and diaphanous efTence ; but the ftars 
are of a more folid compofition. But fire every where prevails, and all. 
heaven is chara61erized through the power of this exalted clement. And 
neither is the fire there cauftic (for this is not even the property of the firft 
of the fublunary elements, which Ariflotle calls^^rj/, ntv^oi^iq"^ nor corruptive 
of any thing, nor of a nature contrary to earth ; but it perpetually Ihines 
with a pure and tranfparent light, with vivific heat, and illuminating power. 
And fuch are the outlines of the fvftem of the world, according to Pytha- 
goras and Plato; which, flrange as the afifertion may fee m, appears to have 
been but little known from the a^ra of the emperor Juftinian to the prefent 
time. That beautiful mode in which as we have fhown the elements fubfift 
both in the heavens and the earth, has not been even fufpedled by modern 
natural philofophers to have any exigence ; and aflronomers have been very 
far from the truth in their affertions concerning the celeftial fpheres. In 
confequence of indolence, or ignorance, or prejudice, or from all three in 
conjunction, the moderns have invented fy ftems no lefs difcordant with the 
nature of things than different from each other. They have juft been able 
to gain a glimpfe of the beautiful union of things in the vegetable and ani- 
mal tribes belonging to the earth, and have difcovered that the lowell: of the 
animal fpecies and the higheft of the vegetable approximate fo near to each 
other, that the difference between the two can Icarcely be perceived ; but 
this is the very fummit of their refearches ; they are unable to trace the 
connection of things any further, and reft fatisfied in admitting that 

The chain continues, but vvltli links unknown. 

* That is, in themfelves : but they are invifible to us, on account of their pofle fling but little 
of the refifting nature of earth j and this is the reafon why we cannot fee the celeflial fpheres. 

4 The 
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The divine nature of the celeftial bodies cannot be feen through the tele- 
fcope, and incorporeals are not to be viewed with a microfcopic eye : but 
thefe inftruments are at prefcnt the great ftandards of truth ; and whatever 
oppofes or cannot be afcertained by the teflimony of thefe, is confidered as 
mere conjecture, idle fpeculation, and a pervcrlion of the reafoning power. 

But let us now proceed to a fummary view of fome of the principle parts 
of this mod interefling dialogue. And, in the firrt: place, with refpcdl to tlie 
hiftory which is related in the beginning, concerning a war between the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic ifland and the Athenians : — Grantor, the moil 
early of Plato's commentators, confidered this relation (fays Proclus) as a 
mere hiftory unconneded with allegory ; while other Platonifts, on the con* 
trary, have confidered it as an allegory alone. But both thefe opinions are 
confuted by Proclus and the befl: of the Platonlfls ; becaufe Plato calls it a 
very wonderful, but at the fame time true, narration. So that it is to be 
confidered as a true hiftory, exhibiting at the fame time an image of the 
oppofition of the natures which the univerfe contains. But according to 
Amelius * it reprelents the oppofition between the inerratic fphere and the 
fixed ftars ; according to Origen^, the conteH: between daemons of a fuperior 
and thofe of an inferior order ; according to Numenius, the difagreement be- 
tween more excellent fouls who are the attendants of Pallas, and fuch as are 
converfant with generation under Neptune. Again, according to Porphyry, 
it infinuates the conteft between daemons deducing fouls into generation, and 
fouls afcending to the Gods. For Porphyry gives a three-fold diflindlion to 
daemons; afferting that fome are divine, that others fubfift according to 
habitude, Kara a-yja-tv, among which partial fouls rank when they are allotted 
a daemoniacal condition, and that others are evil and noxious to fouls. He 
afferts, therefore, that this loweft order of daemons always contends with 
fouls in their afcent and defcent, efpecially weftern daemons ; for, according 
to the Egyptian?, the weft is accommodated to dj?emons of this defcription. 
But the expofition of Jamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus is doubtlefs to be 
preferred, as more coniiftent with the nature of the dialogue ; which refers it 
to the oppofition perpetually flourifhing in the univerfe between unity and 

* A difciple of Plotinus contemporary with Porphyry. 

» Not the father, of that name, but a difciple of Ammonius Saccas, and contemporary with 
Plotinus. 

multitude, 
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multitude, bound and infinity, famenefs and difference, motion and perma- 
nency, from which all things, the firfl caufe being excepted, are compofed. 
Like wife, being has either an cflential or accidental fubfiftence, and is either 
incorporeal or corporeal : and if incorporeal, it either verges or does not 
verge to body. But bodies are either fimple and immaterial, as the celeftial 
bodies, or fimple and material, as thofe of an aerial nature, or compofite 
and material, as thofe of earth. So that the oppofition of all thefe is occultly 
fignified by that antient war ; the higher and more excellent natures being 
every where implied by the Athenians, and thofe of a contrary order by the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic ifland. 

That the reader, however, may be convinced that Plato's account of the 
Atlantic ifland is not a fidion of his own deviling, let him attend to the fol- 
lowing relation of one Marcellus, who wrote an hiftory of .'Ethiopian affairs, 
according to Proclus * : — " That fuch, and fo great, an ifland once exifted, 
is evinced by thofe who have compofed hiftories of things relative to the ex- 
ternal fea. For they relate that in their times there were (even iilands in 
the Atlantic fea, facred to Proferpine : and befides thefe, three others of an 
immcnfe magnitude ; one of which was facred to Pluto, another to Ammon, 
and another, which is the middle of thefe, and is of a thoufand fladia, to 
Neptune. And befides this, that the inhabitants of this lafl ifland prcferved 
the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic ifland, as related by 
their anceflors ; and of its governing for many periods all the iflands in the 
Atlantic fea. And fuch Is the relation of Marcellus in his ^Ethiopic hiftory.'* 
Oti ^S'j sysv-TO loiaviYi Tig vyjo'cg kcxi Tr,Xix.ccVTr,, ^r,Kov(ri Tivig tujv Ittc^^ovvtcxjv tu ttIjI 7}jg 
c^w 'JaXairy^g. avai yap icai i'j rag uvtccv y^pcyoig Itttoc jj.cV v/ja-ovg zv sx.iiv:ki tic 7r:Kocy-i 
l\:yo-3(po'r/-^g I'-'^^yc^ T^ug d.- cx.KXc^g wjvK-^ovg^ Ty,y jjliv UXovtm'.oc, tyjv ^- Aj^iJiMvog, ix-a-.-iV o.- tov- 
zx'y a7\\Y,y Ucpo-j/^itiycc, yjXuov' o'radic^u to Uzy:-9cg. Kai Tcvg oiKcvyTag sv a.vT;^y:rriixriV octto tcou 
T/poycvcAjv di:>c(rccQr^ r.^pi T^ig ATAa>T/^o$- o.Tccg ycycu:vY,g sk:-i vy,tov 7ru^^zycc9:a-rc<TY,c, Yjj ztti 
rroYJxag 7J':p£odcvg ovvxa-Tivrai ttutoov tujv iv AjKoiyTiy^M r.:Kocy'i vyitoov. Tocjtoc ^j.iv cvj o 
yiocpx,0\7\og iv \oig Ai^ioTrrKoig y:-ypc((piy* 

Indeed it is not at all wonderful that fo large an ifland fliould once have 
cxifted, nor improbable that many more fuch exifl: at prefent, though to us 
unknown, if we only confidcr the Platonic theory concerning the earth, of 
which the reader will find an account in the Introdu6iion to the Pha^do, and 

* In Tim. p. 55. 
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which the following extraordinary pafTage from Proclus ' abundantly con- 
firms. " It is here (fays he) requifite to remember the Platonic hypothefes 
concerning the earth. For Plato does not meafure its mat^nitude after the 
fame manner as mathematicians; but thinks that its interval is much o-reater 
as Socrates aflerts in the Phaedo. In which dialogue alfo he fays, that there 
are many habitable parts fimilar to our abode *. And hence he relates that an 
ifland and continent of this kind exifl: in the external or Atlantic fea. For 
indeed, if the earth be naturally fpherical, it is necefHiry that it fhould be fuch 
according to its greateft part. But the parts which we inhabit, both inter- 
nally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In fomc parts of the earth, 
therefore, there mull: be an expanded plain, and '^n interval extended on 
high. For, according to the faying of Heraclitus, he who pafles through a 
very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, v/hofe magnitude 
is fuch, according to the relation *of the Ethiopian hiftorians, that it touches 
the aether, and cads a fhadow of five thoufand ftadia in extent ; for from 
the ninth hour of the day the fun is concealed by it, even to his perfedk 
demerfion under the earth. Nor is this wonderful: for Athos, a Macedo- 
nian mountain, cafls a Hiaclow as far as to Lemnos, which is diftant from 
it feven hundred ftadia. Nor are fuch particulars as thefe, which Mar- 
cellus the ^Ethiopic hiflorian mentions, related only concerning the Atlantic 
mountain; but Ptolemy alfo fays that the lunar mountains are of an im- 
. menfe height ; and Ariftotle, that Caucafus is enlightened by the rays of the 
fun a third part of the night after fun-fet, and a third part before the rifing of 
the fun. And if any one confiders the whole magnitude of the earthy 

* In Tim. p. 56. 

* The latter Platonifts appear to have been perfeftly convinced tliat the earth contains two 
quarters in an oppofite dire£lion to Europe and Afia ; and Olympiodorus even confiders IMato as 
of the fame opinion, as the following paflage from his commentary on this part of tlie Phsedo 
dearly evinces. — " Plato (fays he) dlre£>s his attention to four parts of the globe, as there are 
two parts which we inhabit, i. e. Europe and Afia ; fo that there muft be two others, in confe- 
quence of the antipodes." KaTatrroxoi^^rai h rav rea-<rapu)v (tottwv) svn^yi ^uo KaQ'hfxai tia-iv, h EupcoTrn 
HOI y\ Ao-ia, uati ho axxoi xara tou( avrtTroSaj, Now in confequence of this, as they were acquainted 
with Africa, the remaining fourth quarter muft be that which we call America. At the fame 
time let it be carefully remembered, that thefe four quarters are nothing more than four holes 
with refpe£l to the whole earth, which contains many fuch parts •, and that confcqucntly they 
are not quarters of the earth itfelf, but only of a fmall part of the earth in which they are con- 
tained, like a fmall globe in one of a prodigious extent. 

bounded 
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bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a prodi- 
gious magnitude, according to the affertion of Plato." 

In the next place, by the fable of Phaeton we mufl: underftand the dc- 
/]:ru61ion of a confiderable part of the earth through fire, by means of a 
comet being difTolved of a folar nature. Likewife, when he mentions a 
deluge, it is ncceifary to remember, that through the devaflations of thefc 
two elements, fire and water, a more prolific regeneration of things takes 
place at certain periods of time ; and that when Divinity intends a reforma- 
tion, the heavenly bodies concur with this defigu in fuch a manner, that 
when a conflagration is about to take place, then, according to Berofus " 
the Chaldaean, all the planets arc colleded together in Cancer ; but when a 
deluge, then the planets meet in Capricorn. With refped to Pallas and 
Neptune, who are mentioned in this part of the dialogue, as the reader will 
find an account of thefe Divinities in the Notes to the Cratylus, I fhall only 
add at prefent, that, according to Proclus, Minerva mofl: eminently prefides 
in the celellial cpnftcllation called the Ram, and in the equinodtial circle, 
where a power motive of the univerfe principally prevails. 

Again, it is necefTary to underfland, that when the world is faid by Plato 
to h^ generated, this term exprefTcs its flowing and comi)ofite nature, and 
does not imply any temporal commencement of its exiflence. For, as the 
world was neceffarily produced according to efTential power, this being the 
moft perfe<5l of all modes of operation, it is alfo necefTary that it fhould be 
coexiflent with its artificer; jufl as the fun produces light coexiflcnt with 
itfelf, fire heat, and fnow coldnefs. The reader mufl, however, carefully 
obfervc, that when we fay it is necefTary that the caufe of the univerfe 
fliould operate according to power, we do not underfland a neceffity which 
implies violence or conftraint ; but that neceffity which Arifl:otle * de- 
tiiies as the perfedly fimple, and which cannot have a multifarious fub- 
fiftence. And hence this term, when applied to the mofl exalted natures, 
to whom alone in this fenfe it belonos, fionifies nothino- more than an im- 
poflibility of fubfifling otherwife than they do, without falling from the per- 
fedion of their nature. Agreeably to this definiiion, Neceffity was called 
by antient theologilb Adraflia and Themis, or the perfedly right and jufl: 

' Vic!. Scncc. Natural. Quseft. III. 29. * Metaphyf. lib. 5. 

3 K 2 and 
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and if men of the prefent day had but attended to this fignification of the 
word, i. e. if any edition of x^riflotle*s works, with a cojiious index men- 
tioning this fenfe of neceflity, had fortunately exifted, they would not have 
ignorantly fuppofed that this word, when applied to divine natures, figni- 
fied conflraint, violence, and over-ruling power. As intelle61, therefore, is 
eternal, both according to cflence and energy, and as foul is eternal in 
elfence, but temporal in energy, fo the world is temporal both in effence 
and energy. Hence, every thing prior to foul always /V, and is never gene- 
rated ; but foul both is, and is perpetually generated ; and the world never /x, 
but is always generated : and whatever the world contains in like manner 
never is ; but inftead of being always generated, like the whole world, is fo at 
fome particular time. Becaufe the world therefore is converfant with per- 
petual motion and time, it may be faid to be always generated, or advancing 
towards being; and therefore never truly is. So that it refembles the image 
of a mountain beheld in a torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain 
without the reality, and which is continually renewed by the continual re- 
novation of the flream. But foul, which is eternal in eflence, and tem- 
poral in energy, may be compared to the image of the fame rock beheld 
in a pool, and which, of courfe, when compared with the image in the 
torrent, may be faid to be permanently the fame. In fine, as Proclus weH 
obferves, Plato means nothing more by generation than the formation of 
bodies, i. e. a motion or proceffion towards the integrity and perfedion of 
the univerfe. 

Again, by the demiurgus ^nd father of the world we muft underhand Jupi- 
ter, who fubfifts at the extremity o( iht infelle&ual triad ^ ; and avio ^ocov, or 
animal itfelf, which is the exemplar of the world, and from the contempla- 
tion of which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the laft of the intelligible triady 
and is fame with the Phanes of Orpheus : for the theologill: reprefents Phanes 
as an animal with the heads of various beafts, as may be feen in our Notes 
to the Parmenides. Nor let the reader be difturbed on finding that^ 
according to Plato, the firfl caufe is not the immediate caufe of the univerfe ; 
for this is not through any defed or imbecility of nature, but, on the con- 
trary, is the confequence of tranfcendency of power^ For, as the firft caufe 

* Sec the Notes on the Cratylus and Parmenides. 
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is the fame with the one, a unifying energy mufl be the prerogative of his 
nature ; and as he is likewife perfectly fuperefTential, if the world were his 
immediate progeny, it muft be as much as pofTible fuperefTential and pro- 
foundly one : but as this is not the cafe, it is neceffary that it fhould be 
formed by intelled and moved by foul. So that it derives the unity and 
goodncfs of its nature from the firH: caufe, the orderly difpofitioii and di- 
ftindion of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its perpetual motion from 
foul ; the whole at the fame time proceeding from the firll caufe through 
proper mediums. Nor is it more difficult to conceive matter after this man- 
ner inverted with form and dirtributed into order, than to conceive a potter 
making clay with his own hands, giving it a fliape when made, through the 
aififtance of a wheel, and, when fafhioned, adorning it through another 
inflrument with figures; at the fame time being careful to remember, that 
in this latter inflance different inftruments are required through the imbe- 
cility of the artificer, but that in the former various mediums are neceffary 
from the tranfcendency of power which fubfifts in the original caufe. And 
from all this it is eafy to infer, that matter was not prior to the world by 
any interval of time, but only in the order of compofition ; priority here im- 
plying nothing more than that which mufl: be confidered as firft in the con- 
ftrudion of the world. Nor was it hurled about in a difordered flate prior 
to ^ rder ; but this only fignifies its confufed and tumultuous nature, when 
conCdered in itfelf, diverted of the fupervening irradiations of form. 

V/ith refped to the four elements, I add, in addition to what has been 
faid before, that their powers are beautifully difpofed by Proclus as follows, 

viz : 

Fire. Air. 

Subtle, acute, movable. Subtle, blunt, movable. 

Water. Earth. 

Denfe, blunt, movable. Denfe, blunt, immovable. 

In which difpofition you may perceive how admirably the two extremes fire 
and earth are conneded, though indeed it is the peculiar excellence of the 
Platonic philofophy to find out in every thing becoming mediums through 
that part of the dialedic art called divifion ; and it is owing to this that the 

philofophy 
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philofophy itfelf forms fo regular and confillent a whole. But I have in- 
vented the following numbers for the purpofe of reprcfcnting this diftributioa 
of the elements arithmetically. 

Let the number 60 reprefent fire, and 480 earth; and the mediums be- 
tween tbefe, viz. 120 and 240, will correipond to air and water. For as 
60 : 120 :: 240 : 480. But 60 =r 3 x 5 x 4. 120 = 3x10x4. 240 ~ 6 
X 10 X 4. and 480 =: 6 X 10 X 8. So that thefe numbers will correfpond 
to the properties of the elements as follows : 

Fire: Air:: 

3X5^ 4- 3x10x4:: 

Subtle, acute, movable : Subtle, blunt, movable. 

Water : Earth. 

6xioX 4:: ' 6xiox 8 

Denfe, blunt, movable : : Denfe, blunt, immovable. 

With refpe6l to fire it mufl be obferved, that the Platonifls confider /ig/it^ 
Jlame^ and a burning coal^ (pcog, (pxo^^ civ9pa^, as differing from each other; 
and that a fubje61ion or remifTion of fire takes place from on high to the 
earth, proceeding, as we have before obferved, from that which is more 
immaterial, pure, and incorporeal, as far as to the mofl material and denfe 
bodies : the lafl procefTion of fire being fubterranean ; for, according to 
Empedocles, there are many rivers of fire under the earth. So that one 
kind of fire is material and another immaterial, i. e. when compared with 
fublunary matter ; and one kind is corruptible, but another incorruptible; 
and one is mixed with air, but another is perfedly pure. The chara61erifi:ic 
too of fire is neither heat nor a motion upwards, for this is the property 
only of our terreflrial fire ; and this in confequence of not fubfifling in its 
proper place : but the efTential peculiarity of fire is vifibility ; for this belongs 
to all fire, i. e. to the divine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetuous. It 
mufl, however, be carefully obferved, that our eyes are by no means the 
ftandards of this vifibility : for we cannot perceive the celeflial fpheres, on 
account of fire and air in their compofition fo much predominating over 
earth ; and many terreflrial bodies emit no light when confiderably heated, 
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owing to the fire which they contain being wholly abforbed, as It were, in 
grofs and ponderous earth. 

In Hkc manner, with refped to earth, the charafleriflic of its nature is 
foliditj and tangibility, but not ponderofity and a tendency downwards ; for 
thefe properties do not fubfift in every fpecies of earth. Hence, when we 
confider thefe two elenaents according to their oppofite fubfiftence, we fhall 
find that fire is always in motion, but earth always immovable ; that fire. is 
eminently vifiblc, and earth eminently tangible; and that fire is of a moft 
attenuated nature throu2;h lidit, but that earth is mofl: denfe through dark- 
nefs. So that as fire is efifentially the caufe of light, in like manner, earth 
is edentially the caufe of darknefs ; while air and water fubfifting as mediums 
between thefe two, are, on account of their diaphanous nature, the caufes 
of vifibility to other things, but not to themfelves. In the mean time 
moiflure is common both to air and water, connecting and conglutinating 
earth, but becoming the feat of fire, and affording nourifliment and flability 
to its flowing nature. 

With refped to the compofition of the mundane foul, it is neceffary to 
obferve that there are five genera of being, from which all things after the 
firft being are compofed, viz. ejfence^ jiermanency^ motion, famenefs, difference. 
For every thing mufl poffefs ejfence ; mufl abide in its caufe, from which alfb 
it mud /iroceed, and to which it mufl: be converted \ mufl be the fame with 
itfelf and certain other natures, and at the fame time different from others 
and diflinguifhed in itfelf But Plato, for the fake of brevity, affumes only 
three of thefe in the compofition of the foul, viz. ejfence, fame nefs, and differ-- 
ence ; for the other two mufl neceffarily fubfifl: in conjundion with thefe* 
But by a nature impartible, or without parts, we muft underfland intelle6l, 
and by that nature which is diviiible about body, corporeal life. The mun- 
dane foul, therefore, is a mcdiunj between the mundane intelled and the 
whole of that corporeal life which the world participates. We mufl not, 
however, fuppofe that when the foul is faid to be mingled from thefe two, 
the impartible and partible natures arc confumed in the mixture, as is the 
cafe when corporeal fubflances are mingled together; but we mufl under- 
lland that the foul is of a middle nature between thefe^ fo as to be different 
from each, and yet a participant of each. 

4 The 
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The firfl numbers of the foul are thefe: i, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27 ; but the other 
numbers are, 

6 

8 9 

9 12 
12 18 
16 27 
18 36 
24 54 
3* 81 
36 108 
48 162 

But m order to underfland theCe numbers mathematically, it is necefTary to 
know, in the firft place, what is meant by arithmetical, geometrical, and 
harmonic proportion. Arithmetical proportion, then, is when an equal ex« 
cefs is preferved in three or more given numbers ; geometrical, when num- 
bers preferve the fame ratio ; and harmonic, when the middle term is 
exceeded by the greater, by the fame part of the greater as the excefs of the 
middle term above the lefTer exceeds the lefTer. Hence, the numbers i, 2, 3, 
are in arithmetical proportion ; 2, 4, 8, in geometrical, fince as 2 is to 4, 
fb is 4 to 8 ; and 6, 4, 3, are in harmonic proportion, for 4 is exceeded by 6 
by 2, which is a third part of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by i, which is the third 
part of 3. Again, fefquialter proportion is when one number contains 
another and the half of it befides, fuch as the proportion of three to 2 ; but 
iefquitertian proportion takes place when a greater number contains a lelfer, 
and befides this, a third part of the lefler, as 4 to 3 ; and a fefquio6lave ratio 
is when a greater number contains a leflfer one, and an eighth part of it 
befides, as 9 to 8 ; and this proportion produces in mufic an entire tone, 
which is the principle of all fymphony. But a tone contains five fympho- 
iiies, viz. the diatejfaron^ or fefquitertian proportion, which is compofed 
from two tones, and a femitone, which is a found lefs than a tone ; the 
diapente, or fefquialter proportion, which is compofed from three tones and 
a femitone; iht diapafon^ or duple proportion, i.e. four to two, which is 
compofed from fix tones ; the diapafon diapente^ which confifts of nine tones 

and 
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c\nd a femltone ; and the difdiajiafon, or quadruple proportion, i. e. four to 
one, which conlahis twelve tones. 

But it is ncceflary to obferve further concerning a tone, that it cannot be 
divided into two equal parts ; becaufe it is compofed from a fefquiodavc 
proportion, and 9 cannot be divided ii.to two equal parts. Hence, it can 
only be divided Into two unequal' parts, which are ufually called femitones ; 
but by Plato K^ifxy^ocrxy or remainders. But the lefTer part of a tone was 
called by the Pythagoreans d'tejis, or divijion ; and this is furpafled by a 
fefquitertian proportion by two tones ; and the remaining greater part, by 
which the tone furpades the lefs femltone, is called ajwtome^ or a cutting 

off' _ 

But as it is requlfite to explain the different kinds of harmony, in order 
to a knowledge of the compofition of fymphonies, let the reader take notice 
that harmony receives a triple divifion, into the Diatonic, Enharmonic, and 
Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when its divifion conti- 
nually proceeds through a lefs femitone and two tones. But the Enhar- 
monic proceeds through two diefes. And the Chromatic is that which 
afcends through two unequal femitones and three femitones; or xp/j^/x/Towoi/, 
according to the appellation of the antient muficians. And to thefe three 
genera all mufical inftruments are reduced, becaufe they are all compofed 
from thefe harmonies. But though there were many different kinds of inflru- 
ments among the antients, yet the Pythagorean and Platonic philofophers 
ufed only three — the Monochord, the Tetrachord, and the Polychord ; to 
which three they refer the compofition of all the other inflruments. From 
among all thefe, therefore, Plato aifumes the diatonic harmonv, as more 
agreeable to nature ; in which the tetrachord proceeds through a lels femi- 
tone and two tones; tending by this means from a lefs to a greater femi- 
tone, as from a more flender to a more powerful matter, which poffefTes a 
llmple form, and is at the fame time both gentle and robuft. And hence, 
as all Inflruments are converfant with thefe three kinds of harmony, Plato, 
fays Proclus, in confequence of preferring the diatonic harmony, alone ufes 
two tones when he orders us to fill up the fefquitertian, fcfquiodave and 
femitone intervals. 

With refped to the firft numbers, which are evidently thofe defcribed by 
Plato, the firfl three of thefe, i, 2, 3, as Syrianus beautifully obfervcs, may 
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be confidered as reprefenting the foul of the world, abiding in, proceeding 
from, and returning to, herfelf, viz. abiding according to that iirft part, pro- 
ceeding through the fecond, and this without any paffivity or imbecility, but 
returning according to the third : for that which is perfedive accedes to 
beings through converfion. But as the whole of the mundane foul is perfed:,. 
united with intelligibles, and eternally abiding in intelle6t, hence fhe pro- 
videntially prelides over fecondary natures; in one refpe6t indeed over thofe 
which are as it were proximately conneded with herfelf, and in another 
over folid and compacted bulks. But her providence over each of thefe is 
twofold. For thofe which are conne61ed with her eflence in a following 
order, proceed from her according to the power of the fourth term (4), 
which poflefTes generative powers; but return to her according to the fifth 
(9), which reduces them to one. Again, folid natures, and all the fpecies 
which are difcerned in corporeal' maffes, proceed according to the oduple of 
the flrfl: part (i. e. according to 8), which number is produced by two, is 
folid, and pofTcfTes generative powers proceeding to all things; but they 
return according to the number 27, Vvhich is the regreffion of folids, pro- 
ceeding as it were from the ternary, and exiiling of the fame order according 
to nature : for fuch are all odd numbers. 

And thus much for the firfl feries of numbers^ in which duple and triple 
ratios are comprehended ; but after this follows another feries, in which the 
duple are filled with fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, and the fefquitertian 
fpaces receive a tone. And here, in the firO: place, in the duple progrcffion 
between 6 and 12, we may perceive two mediums, 8 and 9. And 8 indeed 
fubfifts between 6 and 12 in an harmonic ratio ; for it exceeds 6 by a third 
part of 6, and it is in like manner exceeded by 12 by a third part of 12. 
Likewife 8 is in a fefquitertian ratio to 6, but 12 is fefquialter to 8. Befides, 
the difference between 12 and 8 is 4, but the difference between 8 and 6 is 2. 
And hence, 4 to 2, as well as 12 to 6, contains a duple ratio : and thefe are 
the ratios in which the artifice of harmony is continually employed. Wc 
may likewife compare 9 to 6 which is fefquialter, 12 to 9 vvhich is fefqui- 
tertian, and 9 to 8 which is fefquiodtave, and forms a tone ; and from this 
comparifon we fhall perceive that two fefquitertian ratios are bound together 
by this fefquiodavc, viz. 8 to 6 and 9 to 12. Nor is an arithmetical medium 
wanting in thefe numbers ; for 9 exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the fame number 
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exceeded by 12. And in the fame manner we may proceed in all the follow- 
ing duple ratios, binding the duple by the fefquitertian and fefquialter, and 
connecting the two fefquitertians by a fefquioclave ratio. We may run 
through the triple proportions too in a fimilar manner, excepting in the 
tone. But becaufe fefquitertian ratios are not alone produced from two 
tones, but from a femitone, and this a leffer, which is deficient from a full 
tone by certain fmall parts, hence Plato fays, that in the fefquitertian ratios 
a certain fmall portion remains '. And thus much may fuffice for an epitome 
of the mode in which the duple and triple intervals are filled. 

J3ut the words of Plato refpe61ing thefe intervals plainly fhow, as Proclus 
well obferves, that he follows in this inflance the dodrine of the antient 
theologifls. For they affert, that in the artificer of the univerfe there are 
feparating and connedling powers, and that through the former he feparates 
his government from that of his father Saturn, but through the latter applies 
the whole of his fabrication to his paternal unity ; and they call thefe opera- 
tions incifions and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, dividing the effence of the 
foul, according to thefe powers in demiurgic bounds, is faid to cut the parts 
from their totality, and again to bind the fame with certain bonds, which 
are (x-o-oT'/jTc-g, middles or mediums, and through which he connects that which 
is divided, in the fame manner as he divides, through fedions, that which is 
united. And as the firfl numbers, i, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, reprefented thofe 
powers of the foul by which fhe abides in, proceeds from, and returns to, 
herfelf, and caufes the progrefTion and converfion of the parts of the uni- 
verfe— fo, in thefe fccond numbers, the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and other 
ratios conftitute the more particular ornament of the world ; and, while they 
fubfifl: as wholes themfelves, adorn the parts of its parts. 

I only add, that we mufl not fuppofe thefe numbers of the foul to be a 
multitude of unities; but we mull conceive them to be vital felf-motive 
natures, which are indeed the images of intellectual numbers, but the exem- 
plars of fuch as are apparent to the eye of fenfe. In like manner, with 
relpeCl to harmony, foul is neither harmony itfelf, nor that which fubfifts 
in harmonized natures. For harmony itfelf is uniform, feparate, and exempt 
from the whole of things harmonized ; but that which fubfiils in things har- 

* The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what is called in mufic ^cj/x/xa, limma, or that which 
remains. 
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monizcd is dependent on others, by which alfo it is naturally moved. But 
the harmony of the foul fubfifts in the middle of thefe two, imparting^ har- 
mony to others, and being the firft participant of it herfelf. 

In order to underftand the figure of the foul, in the firft place, mathema- 
tically, conceive all the above-mentioned numbers to be defcribed in a 
certain ftraight rule, according to the whole of its breadth ; and conceive this 
rule to be afterwards divided according to its length. Then all thefe ratios 
will fubfift in each part of the fedion. For, if the divifion were made accord- 
ing to breadth, it would be neceflary that fome of the numbers fliould be 
feparated on this fide, and others on that. Afterwards let the two lengths 
of the rule be mutually applied to each other, viz. in the points which divide 
thefe lengths in half: but let them not be fo applied as to form right angles, 
for the intended circles are not of this kind. Again, let the two lengths be 
fo incurvated, that the extremes may touch each other ; then two circles will 
be produced, one interior and the other exterior, and they will be mutually 
oblique to each other. But one of thefe will be the circle of famenefs, and 
the other of differetice ; and the one will fubfift according to the equinodial 
circle, but the other according to the zodiac : for every circle of difference 
is rolled about this, as of identity about the equino61ial. Hence, thefe redbi- 
linear fedions ought not to be applied at right angles, but according to the 
fimilitude of the letter X, agreeably to the mi^d of Plato, fo that the angles 
in the fummit only may be equal ; for neither does the zodiac cut the equi- 
noflial at right angles. And thus much for the mathematical explanation 
of the figure of the foul. 

But again, fays Proclus, referring the whole of our difcourfe to the 
efTence of the foul, we fhall fay that, according to the mathematical difci- 
plines, continuous and difcrete quantity feem in a certain refpedb to be con- 
trary to each other ; but in foul both concur together, i. e. union and divi- 
fion. For foul is both unity and multitude, and one reafon and many ; and 
fo far as fhe is a whole fhe is continuous, but fo far as number fhe is divided, 
according to the reafons which fhe contains. Hence, according to her con- 
tinuity, fhe is affimilated to the union of intelligibles ; but, according to her 
multitude, to their diflindiion. And if you are willing to afcend flill higher 
in fpeculations, foul, according to her union, pofTeffes a veftige and refem- 
blance of the one^ but according to her divifiou fhe exhibits the multitude 

of 
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of divine numbers. Hence we mnfl: not fay that flie alone poflcfles an arith- 
metical eflence, for (he would not be continuous ; nor alone a geometrical 
eflence, for (he would not be divided : fhe is therefore both at once, and 
muft be called both arithmetical and geometrical. But fo far as flie is 
arithmetical, fhe has at the fame time harmony conjoined with her effence ; 
for the multitude which fhe contains is elegant and compofite, and receives 
in the fame and at once both that which is elfential quantity and that which 
is related. But fo far as flie is geometrical, fhe has that which is fpherical 
conneded with her eifence. For the circles which fhe contains are both 
hnmovable and moved ; immovable indeed according to eflence, but moved 
according to a vital energy ; or, to fpeak more properly, they may be faid to 
pofTefs both of thefe at once, for they are felf-motive : and that which is 
felf-motive is both moved and is at the fame time immovable, fnice a motive 
power feems to belong to an immovable nature. Soul, therefore, efTentially 
pre-affumes all difciplines ; the geometrical, according to her totality, her 
forms, and her lines ; the arithmetical, according to her multitude and 
eflential unities ; the harmonica), according to the ratios of numbers ; and 
the fpherical, according to her double circulations. And, in fhort, fhe is 
the effential, felf-motive, inteile61ual, and united bond of all difciplines, 
purely comprehending all things ; figures in an unfigured manner ; unitedly 
fuch things as are divided ; and without diflance fuch as are diflant froni 
each other. 

We are like wife informed by Proclus, that, according to Porphyry, a 
charader like the letter X comprehended in a circle was a fymbol with the 
Egyptians of the mundane foul ; by the right lines, perhaps (fays he), figni- 
fying its biformed progreffion, but by the circle its uniform life and intel- 
ledive progrefs, which is of a circular nature. But of thefe circles the 
exterior, or the circle of famenefs, reprefents the dianoetic power of the 
foul ; but the interior, or the circle of difference, the power which energizes 
according to opinion : and the motion which is perpetually revolved in fame- 
nefs, and which comprehends the foul, is intelled. 

Again, we have before obferved that, according to the Platonic philofophy, 
the planets revolve with a kind of fpiral motion ; while varioufly wandering 
under the oblique zodiac, they at one time verge to the fouth, and at another 
to the north, fometimes advance, and fometimes retreat, and being at one 

time 
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time more diflant from and at another nearer to the earth. And this 
motion, indeed, very properly belongs to thcm^ from their middle pofition, 
as it is a, medium between the right-Hned motion of the elements and the 
circular motion of the inerratic fpberet for a fpiral is mixed from the right 
line and circle. Add too, that there are {even motions in the heavens ; the 
circular, before, behind, upwards, downwards, to the right hand, and to the 
left. But the fpheres alone poHefs a circular motion. And the ftars in the 
inerratic fphere revolve about their centres ; but at the fame time iiavc an 
advancing motion, becaufe they are drawn along towards the weft by the 
fphere in v^hich they are fixed. But they are entirely deftitute of the other 
five motions. On the contrary, the planets have all the fevcn. For they 
revolve about their own centres, but are carried by the motions of their fpheres 
towards the eaft. And befidcs this, they are carried upwards and down- 
wards, behind and before, to the right hand and to the left. Every ftar, too, 
by its revolution about its own centre, imitates the energy of the foul which 
it contains about its own intellect ; but by following the motion of its fphere, 
it imitates the energy of the fphere about a fuperior intcUedl, We may 
likewife add, that the uniformity in the motions of the fixed ftars confers 
union and perfeverance on inferior concerns ; but that the manifold and 
oppofite motions of the planets contribute to the produdion, mingling and 
governing of things various and oppofite. 

And here, as the reader will doubtlefs be defirous of knowing why earth 
is called by Plato the firi): and moft antient of the Gods within the heavens, 
I doubt not but he will gratefully receive the following epitome of the beau- 
tiful account given by Proclus of the earth in his ineftimable commentaries 
on this venerable dialogue. — '* Earth (fays he) firft proceeds from the inteU 
ligible earth which comprehends all the intelligible orders of the Gods, and 
from the intelle6lual earth which is co-ordinated with heaven. For our 
^arth, being analogous to thefe, eternally abides, as in the centre of heaven ; 
by which being every way comprehended, it becomes full of generative 
power and demiurgic perfedion. The true earth, therefore, is not this cor- 
poreal and grofs bulk, but an animal endued with a divine foul and a divine 
body. For it contains an immaterial and feparate intelled, and a divine foul 
energizing about this intelled, and an ethereal body proximately depending 
on this foul ; and, laftly, this vifible bulk, which is oa all fides animated and 
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filled with life from its infpiring foul, and through which it generates and 
iiourifhes lives of all-various kinds. For one fpecies of life is rooted in the 
earth, and another moves about its furface. For how is it poffible that 
plants Hiould live while abiding in the earth, but when feparated from it 
die, unlefs its vifible bulk was full of life? Indeed it muft univerfally follow 
that wholes mud be animated prior to parts : for it would be ridiculous that 
man fhould participate of a rational foul and of intelle^l, but that earth and 
air fhould be deprived of a foul, fublimely carried in thefs elements as in a 
chariot, governing them from on high, and preferving them in the limits 
accommodated to their nature. For, as Theophrartus well obfcrves, wholes 
would poffefs lefs authority than parts, and things eternal than fuch as are 
corruptible, if deprived of the pofTefHon of foul. Hence there muH: necef- 
farily be a foul and intello£l in the earth, the former caufing her to be pro- 
lific, and the latter connededly containing her in the middle of the univerfe; 
So that earth is a divine animal, full of intelledual and animaflic efTences, 
and of immaterial powers. For if a partial foul, fuch as ours, iii con- 
jundion with its proper ethereal vehicle, is able- to exercife an exuberant 
energy in a material body, what ought we to think of a foul fo divine 
as that of the earth ? Ought we not to affert, that by a much greater priority 
fhe ufes thefe apparent bodies through other middle vehicles, and through 
thefe enables them to receive her divine illuminations ? 

"Earth then fubfifting in this manner, fhe is faid, in the firfl: place, to be 
our nurfe, as pofTefTnig, in a certain refpedl, a power equivalent to heaven ; 
and becaufe, as heaven comprehends divine animals, fo earth appears to con- 
tain fuch as are earthly. And, in the fecond place, as infpiring our life from 
her own proper life. For fhe not only yields us fruits, and nourifhes our 
bodies through thefe, but fhe fills our fouls with illuminations from her own 
divine foul, and through her intelle(^ awakens ours from its oblivious fleep» 
And thus, through the whole of hcrfelf, (he becomes the nurfe of our whole 
compofition. 

^* But we may confider the poles as powers which give flability to the 
univerfe, and excite the whole of its bulk to intelligible love ; which con- 
nedl a divifible nature indivifibly, and that which poffelTes interval in an 
united and indiflant manner. But the axis is one divinity congregating 
the centres of the univerfe, connecling the whole world, and moving its 
4 divine 
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divine circulations ; about which the revolutions of the ftars fuhfif}, and 
which fuftains the whole of the heavens by its power. And hence it is 
called Atlas, from the innmutablc and unwearied energy with which it is 
endued. Add too that the word r.^xa/^-^i^ov, extended, (ignifies that this one 
power is Titanic, guarding the circulations -of the wholes which the uni- 
verfe contains. 

" Earth is likewife called the guardian and fabricator of night and day. 
And that (he caufes the night indeed is evident ; for her magnitude and 
figure give that great extent to the conical fliadow which (he produce?. 
But fhe is the fabricator of the day, confidered as giving perfe61ion to the 
day which is conjoined with night ; fo that earth is the artificer of both 
thefe in conjundlion with the fun. 

" But (he is the moll: antient and firfl: of the Gods in the heavens, con- 
fidered with refped to her ftability and generative power, her fymphony 
with heaven, and her pofition in the centre of the univerfe. For the 
centre poflefTes a mighty power in the univerfe, as conncdling all its cir- 
culations ; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the tower of Jupiter, 
from its containing a demiurgic guard. And if we recollcdl the Platonic 
hypothefis concerning the earth (which we have mentioned before), that 
our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, and very different from the 
true earth, which is adorned with a beauty (imilar to that of the heavens, 
we fhall have no occafion to wonder at her being called the firft and mofl 
antient of the celeflial Gods*" 

Again, according to the Platonic philofophy, fome of the fixed flars are 
Tometimes (o afFe6ied, that for a confiderable fpaceof time they become in- 
vifible to us ; and in this cafe, both when they withdraw themfelves from 
our view, and when they again make their appearance, they are faid by fuch 
as are (killed in thefe affairs, according to the information of Proclus ', both 
to produce and fignify mighty events. But though it is evident from the 
very words of Plato, in this part of the dialogue, that this opinion con- 
cerning certain ftars difappearing and becoming again vifiblc was entertained 
by all the aftronomers of his time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, 

» In Tim. p. 285. And in p. 333 he informs us, diat the fixed flars have periods of revolu- 
tion, though to us unknown, and that different flars have different periods. See alfo Chalcidius 
inPlat. Tim. p. 218. 
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yet this mofl intereftlng circumftance feems to have been utterly unknown 
to the moderns. Hence, not in the lead iufpedling this to be the cafe, they 
have immediately concluded from ftars appearing of which we have no 
account, and others difappearing which have been obferved in the heavens 
for many ages, that the ftars are bodies, like earthly natures, fubjed to 
generation and decay. But this is not wonderful, if we confider that fuch 
men as thefe have not the fmalleft conception that the univerfe is a perfedl 
whole ; that every thing perfect muft have a firfl, middle, and laft ; and that, 
in confequence of this, the heavens alone can rank in the firft place, and 
earth in the laft. 

As the univerfe, indeed, as well as each of its principal parts or wholes^ 
is /lerjieiualy and as this perpetuity being temporal can only fubfift by peri- 
odical circulation, hence all the celeftial bodies, in order that all the poflible 
variety of things may be unfolded, form different periods at different times ; 
and their appearings and difappearings are nothing more than the reflitu- 
tions of their circulations to their prifline flate, and the beginnings of new 
periods^ For according to thefe efpecially, lays Proclus, they turn and 
tranfmute mundane natures, and bring on abundant corruptions and mighty- 
mutations, as Plato alTerts in the Republic. 

In the next place, from the fublime fpeech of the demiurgus to the 
junior or mundane Gods, the reader may obtain full convidion that the 
Gods of the antients were not dead men deified ; for th^y are here rcpre- 
fented as commanded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the whole of 
the mortal race. And with refped to the properties of the fublunary Gods, 
which Plato comprehends in nine divinities, Proclus beautifully obferves 
that Heaven bounds. Earth corroborates, and Ocean moves, the whole of 
generation. That Tethys eflablifhcs ^vtr^ thing in its proper motion, in- 
telledual natures in intelledual, middle natures in animal, and corporeal 
natures in phyfical motion ; Ocean at the fame time moving all things 
colleded together in one. But Saturn diflributes intelledually only, Rhea 
vivifies, Phorcys fcattcrs fpermatic reafons, Ju/iiter gives perfection to 
things apparent from unapparent caufes, and Juno evolves according to the 
all-various mutations of apparent natures. And thus through this ennead 
the fublunary world is in a becoming manner diflributed and filled ; divinely 
indeed from the Gods, angelically from angels, and d?emoniacally from 
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daemons. And again, the Gods fubfifllng about bodies, fouls, and intelle61s ; 
angels exhibiting their providence about fouls and bodies ; and dicmons 
being divided about the fabrication of nature, and the care of bodies. But 
it may be aiked. Why does Plato comprehend the whole extent of the Gods 
producing generation, in thefe nhie divinities ? Becaufe, fays Proclus, this 
ennead accomplifhes the fabrication of generation. For in the fublunary 
regions there are bodies and natures, fouls and intelle(51s, and thefe both 
totally and partially. And all thefe fubfifl: in both refpe<::ls, that is both 
totally and partially, in each of the elements, becaufe wholes and parts- 
fubfift together. Hence, as each clement ranks as a monad, and contains 
bodies and natures, fouls and intelleds, both totally and partially, an ennead 
will evidently be produced in each. But Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent elTences of thefe, the former according to union, and the latter 
according to multiplication : but' Ocean and Tethys give perfe61ion to their 
common and diftributed motion ; at the fame time that the motion of each 
is different. In like manner, with refpe6l to the wholes which are adorned^ 
Saturn diflributes things partial from fuch as are total, but in an intelle61:ual 
manner. But Rhea calls forth this diftribution from intellectual natures into 
all-various progreffions, and as far as to the ultimate forms of life, in con- 
fequence of her being a vivific Goddefs. But Phorcys produces the Tita- 
nic difiindion, as far as to natural reafons. And after thefe three, the 
fathers of compofite natures fucceed. And Jupiter indeed orderly difpofes 
fenfible natures totally, in imitation of Heaven. For in the intelledual 
order, and in the royal feries, he proceeds analogous to Heaven \ But 
Juno moves the wholes, fills them with powers, and unfolds them accord- 
ing to every progreffion. And the Gods poflerior to thefe fabricate the 
partial works of fenfible natures, according to the charadteriftics by which 
they are dif^ingaifhed ; viz. the demiurgic, the vivific, the perfedive, and 
the connective, unfolding and dirtributing themfelves as far as to the lafl of 
things. For thefe laft are all of them analogous to the Saturn ian order, 
from whofe government the diftributive charaderiflic originally proceeds. 
Again, by the Crater in which the mundane foul was muigled, we mufl 

* For there are fix kings, according to Orpheus, who prefide over the univerfe — Phanes, Night, 
Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus j and of thefe Saturn proceeds analogous to Phanes, and 
Jupiter to Heaven. 
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underlland the vivific Goddels Juno ; by the term mingling^ a communion 
of eflence ; and by a fecond mixture in a certain relped the fame, but yet 
deficient from the firll: in a fecond and third degree, the fimiHtude and at 
the fame time inferiority of partial to total fouls, and the order fubfifting 
among partial fouls. For fome of thefe are pure and undefiled, aflTociating 
with o-eneration but for a fhort time, and this for the God-like purpofe of 
benefiting more ingenious fouls ; but others wander from their true country 
for very extended pei iods of time. For between fouls which abide on high 
without defilement, and fuch as defcend and are defiled with vice, the 
medium muft be fuch fouls as defcend, indeed, but without defilement. 

But when the artificer of the univerfc is (aid to have diftributed fouls 
equal in number to the ftars, this muft not be underltood ab if one partial 
foul was diftributed under one of the ftars, and that the quantity of fouls is 
equal to that of the ftarry Gods ; for this would be perfedly inconfiftent 
with what Plato afTerts a little before, that the artificer dififeminated fome 
of thefe into the earth, fome into the fun and fome into the moon, thus 
fcattering a multitude into each of the inftruments oi^ time. But, as Proclus 
well obfcrves, equality of number here muft not be underftood monadically, 
but according to analogy. For in numbers, fays he, ten is analogous to 
unity, thirty to three, fifty to five, and entirely all the numbers pofterior to 
the decad, to all within the decad. And hence ^wc is not equal to fifty 
in quantity, nor three to thirty, but they are only equal according to ana- 
logy. After this manner, therefore, the equal in number muft be aflumed in 
partial fouls ; fince there is a number of thefe accommodated to every divine 
foul, and wliich each divine foul uniformly pre-afFumes in itftlf. And 
hence, when it unfolds this number, it bounds the multitude of partial fouls 
diftributed under its efifence. Likewifc, with refped to thefe dependino- 
fouls, fuch as are firfi: fufpcnded from a divine foul are )efs in number, but 
greater in power; but fuch as are fecond in progrefiion are lefs in power, 
but more extended in number ; while at the fame time each is analogous to 
the divine caufe from which it proceeds. 

Obferve, too, that when Plato ufes the term the moji Jiious of animals^ man 
alone is not implied, but the inhabitants likewife or partial fouls of the 
feveral fpheres and liars : for, fays Proclus, between eternal animals ', and 

' i. e. ftars and fpheres. 
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fuch as live but for a fhort period ', (viz. whofe periods of circulation are 
fhort) it is neceflary there fhould be a fpecies of rational animals more 
divine than man, and whofe exiftence is of a very extended duration. It 
is like wife worthy of obfervation, that the foul is conjoined with this orofs 
body through two vehicles as mediums, one of which is ethereal and the 
other aerial : and of thefe the ethereal vehicle \s^m/ile and immaterial, but 
the aerial Jxmple and material-, and this denfe earthly body is eomjiojite and 
material. 

Again, when our fouls are reprefented after falling into the prcfent body 
as fuffering a tranfmutation into brutes, this, as Proclus beautifully obferves, 
muft not be underftood as if our fouls ever became the animating principles 
of brutal bodies, but that by a certain lympathy they are bound to the fouls 
of brutes, and are as it were carried in them, juft as evil daemons iniinuate 
themfelves into our phantafy, through their own depraved imaginations. 
And by the circulations of the foul being merged in a profound river and 
impetuoufly borne along, we muft underftand by the river, not the human 
body alone, but the whole of generation (with which we are externally 
furrounded) through its fwift and unftable flowing. For thus, fays Proclus, 
Plato in the Republic calls the whole of generated nature the river of Lethe, 
which contains both Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empe- 
docles * ; the devouring jaws of matter and the light-hating world, as it is 
called by the Gods ; and the winding rivers under which many are drawn 
down, as the oracles ^ affert. But by the circulations of the foul the dia- 
noetic and doxaftic powers are fignified ; the former of which, through the 
foul's conjundion with the body, is impeded in its energies, and the latter is 
Titanically torn in pieces under the irrational life. 

Again, if we confider man with reference to a contemplative life, which is 
the true end of his formation, we fhall find that the head, which is the in- 
flrument of contemplation, is the principal member, and that the other 
members were only added as miniflrant to the head* With refpedt to fight, 

' i. e. men. 

Moa^/jLOiy «{ o» ^eoi XtyovcTj, xai ra cxohia pst6paf v^* uv oi ttoXXoi Miraavpoyraty ui ra f^oyia f rjiriv. Procl. in 
Tim. p. 339. See more concerning this in my Diflertation on the Eleulinian and Bacchic 
Myfteries. 

> Viz, the oracles of Zoroafter* 

it 
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k mufl: be obferved that Democritus, Heraclitus, the Stoics, many of the 
Peripatetics and antient geometricians, together witii the Platonifts, were 
of opinion that vifion fubfifts through a lucid fplrit emitted from the eyes ; 
and this fpirit, according to Plato and his followers, is an unburning vivific 
fire fimilar to celeftial fire, from which it originally proceeds. But this 
fire, the illuminations of which, as we have already obferved, give life to 
our mortal part, is abundantly coUeded in the eye as in a fat diaphanous fub- 
ftance, whofe moiflure is moft fhining and whofe membranes are tender and 
tranfparent, but yet fufficiently firm for the purpofe of preferving the inhe- 
rent light. But a mofl ferene ray fhines through the more folid pupil ; and 
this ray originates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived 
through two fmall nerves to the two eyes. And thefe nerves, through the 
fat humours of the eyes, winding under the tunics, arrive at length at the 
pupils. But a light of this kind, thus preferved in the fmall nerves, and 
burfling through the narrow pupils as foon as it fhines forth into difperfed 
rays, as it commenced from one ray, fo it immediately returns into one, 
from the rays naturally uniting in one common ray : for the eyes alfb, 
on account of their lubricity, roundnefs, and fmooth fubflance, are eafily 
moved hither and thither, with an equal and fimilar revolution. This vifual 
ray, however, cannot proceed externally and perceive obje61s at a diftance, 
unlefs it is conjoined with external light proceeding conically to the eyes; 
and hence our ray infinuating itfelf into this light, and becoming flrength- 
ened by the afTociation, continues its progrefTion till it meets with fome 
oppofing obje6l. But when this is the cafe, it either diiTufes itfelf through 
the fuperficies of the objed, or runs through it with wonderful celerity, and 
becomes immediately afFe61ed with the quality of the obje61:. And a relifl- 
ance, motion, and affedion of this kind produces vilion, viz. from the vibra- 
tion of the ray thus afFc61ed gradually arriving at the inflrument of fight, 
and by this means exciting that image of the objedl which is naturally inhe- 
rent in the inflrument, and through which when excited perception enfues. 
For there are three particulars which belong in general to all the fenfes ; flrfl, 
an image or mark of the fenfible tiling ImprefTed in the fenfitive infl:rument; 
and this conflituted both in paffion and energy in a certain fimilitude to the 
fenfible objeft : but afterwards we mufl confider an imprefTion of this kind 
as now perfe61, and ending in Ipecics, viz. in the common compofite life : 

and 
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and, In the third place, that inherent reafon of the foul enfues, which ger- 
minates from the fenlitive foul, is accommodated to fpecies of this kind, and 
is that through which fenfitive judgment and cogitation fubfift. 

But further, the Platonifts admit, with Democritus and Empedocles, that 
certain material images of things flow through the pores of bodies, and pre- 
serve, to a certain diftance, not only the qualities but like wife the fhape of 
the bodies from which they flow. And thefe radial images are intimated 
by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophifta, and in the feventh book of his 
Republic ; in commenting on the lad of which, Proclus obferves as follows : 
*' According to Plato, ffays he) reprefentations of things are hypoflafes of 
certain images fabricated by a dusmoniacal art, as he teaches us in the 
Sophifla ; for /hadows, of which they fay images are the companions, polfefs 
a nature of this kind. For thefe are the effigies of bodies and figures, and 
have an abundant fympathy witH the things from which they fall ; as is evi- 
dent from what the arts of magicians are able to efl^e<St, and from what they 
tell us concerning images and fliadows. But why fliould I fpeak of the 
powers of magicians, when irrational animals are able to operate through 
images and fhadows, prior to all reafon ? for they fay that the hyaena, by 
trampling on the fhadow of a dog feated on an eminence, will hurl him 
down and devour him ; and Ariftotle fays, that if a woman, during her 
menftrua, looks into a mirror, (he will defile both the mirror and the appa- 
rent image." — Ot/ kutoc TIXoctcovu di i^^ocasig vnoa-TotTSig stTiv si^ujKoov tivoov ^oii^oi/icn 
jMYixocvvi ^yjfy^io'jftyoviJiivai, TcocSocTrsp avrog sv too (ro(pt(rTri ^i^acTKSi. K.at yap act crxiui dig toc 
Si^ooKa. (Tv^vysiv ipyjcri toiuvtyiv sy^ovTi (pvcriv. Kai yap avrai cra;^aTa;> sicrt Tcai a-yjti^j.aTOov 
siKovsg, Koci TTuiMTToKw £%ov(ri Trpog Ta a(p' cJi/ i^TTiTrloucn crviiTra^ciuv, ug di^Xov(n Kai ocrx 
^ayjjiv (lege jjixyoov) icyjiai Trpog ts ra si^ooKa ^pxv Kui ^Trayy-KXoyTui kui Tag o'x,iag. Ka/ 
Tt Xsyuj jag sk-ivuj]/ IvvafJiSig a Kai TOig uKoyoig rj^ri ^cvoig VTrapyri irpo Koyov 7ra)/]cg svipy^iv, 
'H y.xp vxiva (pao-iv tyiv tov Kvvog ev Jj^5/ Kcc^yii^ivov Ti'UTyjaaa-a (TKiav KaTa^txKXse, Kai ^oivriv 
iror/iT^iTov x.vv<x- Kai yvvaiKog x,u9a,povixsvYig (Pyjo-iv hpio-TOTsKr^g^ sig ivo-njpov i^ova-^g, di^oc 
TovTui, TO T2 svoTTTpQv, Kcci TO i ^(p a Lv c ^sv cv ulooKov^. — And hc fikcwifc informs us in 
the fame place, that thefe images, on account of their flender exigence, 
cannot otherwife become vifible to our eyes, than when, in confequence of 
being eftablifhed, reftored, and illuminated in mirrors, they again receive 
their priftine power and the (hape of their originals. Hence, fays he, denfity 

' Vid. Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 430. 
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is required in the body which receives them, that the image may not be 
diflipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from many dcfluxions 
it may pafs into one form. But fmoothnefs hkewife is required, left the 
afperity of the receptacle, on account of the prominency of fome of its parts 
and the depth of others, fhould be the caufe of inequality to the image. And, 
laftly, fplendour is required; that the image, which naturally polTeiTes a 
(lender form, may become apparent to the Tight. 

In the next place, with refped to matter, and the various epithets by which 
Plato calls it in this dialogue, it is neceflary to obferve, that as in an afcend- 
ing feries of fubjeds we mufl: arrive at length at fomething which is better 
than all things, fo in a defcending feries our progrefTion muft be ftopped by 
fomething which is worfe than all things, and which is the general recep- 
tacle of the lafl proceflion of forms. And this is what the antients called 
matter, and which they confidered as nothing more than a certain indefinite- 
nefs of an incorporeal, indivifible, and intelledual nature, and as fomething 
which is not formally impreffcd and bounded by three dimenfions, but is 
entirely remitted and refolved, and is on all fides rapidly flowing from being 
into non-entity. But this opinion concerning matter, fays Simplicius ', 
fcems to have been adopted by the firft Pythagoreans among the Greeks ; 
and after thefe by Plato, according to the relation of Moderatus. For he 
fhows us — " that, according to the Pythagoreans, there is 2i firji one fubfifl- 
ing prior to the eiTence of things and every fubftance ; that after this, true 
being and intelligible or forms fubfitl : and, in the third place, that which per- 
tains to foul, and which participates o^ the one 3.nd of intelledual forms. But 
after this (fays he) the lafl: nature, which is that of fenfiL4>59 fubfifts ; which 
does not participate of the preceding natures, but is thus affecled and formed 
according to the reprefentation of thefe ; fince the matter of fenfible natures 
is the fliadow of that non-being whicli primarily fubfifts in quantity, or rather 
may be faid to depend upon, and be produced by, this." Hence Porphyry, 
in his fecond book on Matter, tays Simplicius, obferves that Plato calls 
matter, quantity, which is formlcfs, indivifible, and without figure ; but 
capacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, divifion, quality, and other 
things of a fimilar kind. And this quantity and form, confidered according 

* In Aviftot, Phyf. p. 50, 1>. 
4 to 
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to the privation of a uniform reafon, which comprehends all the reafons of 
beings in itfelf, is the paradigm of the matter of bodies; which, fays Por- 
phyry, both Plato and the Pythagoreans call a quantum, not after the fame 
manner as form is a quantum, but according to privation and analyfis, exten- 
fioD and divulfion, and its mutation from being. Matter, therefore, accord- 
ing to this dodrine, as Simplicius well obferves, is nothing elfe than the 
permutation and viciffitude of fenfible forms, with refped to intelligibles ; 
fince from thence they verge downwards, and extend to perfed non-entity, 
or the lafl of things — that is, to matter itfelf. Hence, fays he, becaufe dregs 
and matter are always the laft of things, the Egyptians aflert that matter, 
which they eiiigmatically denominate water, is the dregs of the fii ft life; 
fubfifting as a certain mire or mud, the receptacle of generable and fenfible 
natures ; and which is not any definite form, but a certain conftitution of 
fubfiftence, in the fame manner 'as that which is indivifible, immaterial and 
true being, is a conftitution of an intelligible nature. And though all forms 
fubfift both in intelligibles and in matter, yet in the former they fubfift 
without matter, indivifibly and truly; but in the latter divifibly, and after 
the manner of ihadows. And on this account every fenfible form is diffi- 
pated through its union with material interval, and falls from the ftability 
ajiid reality of being. 

But the following profound and admirable defcription of matter by Plo- 
tinus (Eun£ad> 3, lib. 6) will, I doubt not, be gratefully received by the 
Platonic reader. — " Since matter (fays he) is neither foul, nor intelled, nor 
life, nor form, nor reafon, nor bound, but a certain indefinitenefs ; nor yet 
capacity, for what can it produce ? fince it is foreign from all thefe, it cannot 
merit the appellation of being ; but is defervedly called non-entity. Nor yet 
is it non-entity in the fame manner as motion 2iV\di pennanency are non-beings, 
confidered as different from being : but It is true non-entity ; the mere 
fliadow and imagination of bulk, and the defire of fubfiftence ; remaining 
fixed without abiding, of itfelf invifible, and avoiding the defire of him who 
is anxious to perceive its nature. Hence, when no one perceives it, it is 
then in a manner prefent ; but cannot be viewed by him who ftrives intently 
to behold it. Again, in itfelf contraries always appear ; the fmall and the 
great, the lefs and the more, deficience and excefs. So that it is a phantom, 
neither abiding nor yet able to flv away ; capable of no one denomination, 

and 
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and pofTeffing no power fronn intelle6l ; but is conflituted in the defe6l and 
fhade, as it were, of all real being. Hence, too, in each of its vanifhing 
appellations, it eludes our fearch : for, if we think of it as fomething great, 
it is in the mean time fmall ; if as fomething more, it becomes lefs ; and 
the apparent being which we meet with in its image is non-being, and, as it 
were, a flying mockery. So that the forms which appear in matter are 
merely ludicrous ; fhadows falling upon fhadow, as in a mirror, where the 
pofition of the apparent is different from that of the real objedt ; and which, 
though apparently full of forms, polTefles nothing real and true. But the 
things which enter into, and depart from, matter, are nothing but imitations 
of being, and femblances flowing about a formlefs femblance. They feem, 
indeed, to effed fomething in the fubjed matter, but in reality produce 
nothing ; from their debile and flowing nature being endued with no folidity 
and no rebounding power. And fince matter likewife has no folidity, they 
penetrate it without divifion, like images in water, or as if any one (hould 
fill a vacuum with forms.** 

Such, then, being the true condition of mr.tter and her inherent fhadowy 
forms, we may fafely conclude that whatever becomes corporeal in an emi- 
nent degree has but little power of recalling itfelf into one ; and that a 
nature of this kind is ready by every trifling impulfe to remain as it is im-- 
pelled ; to rufh from the embraces of bound, and haften into multitude and 
non-entity. Hence, as Plotinus beautifully obferves, (Ennead. 3, lib. 6,) — 
*' thofe who only place being in the genus of body, in confequence of im- 
pulfes and concufTions, and the phantafms perceived through the fenfes, 
which perfuade them that fenfe is alone the flandard of truth, are afFe6led 
like thofe in a dream, who imagine that the perceptions of fleep are true. 
For fenfe is alone the employment of the dormant foul ; fince as much of 
the {o\^\ as is merged in body, fo much of it fleeps. But true elevation and 
true vigilance are a refurredlion from, and not with, the dull mafs of body. 
For, indeed, a refurreclion with body is only a tranfmigration from fleep to 
fleep, and from dream to dream, like a man pafflng in the dark from bed to 
bed. But that elevation is perfe6lly true which entirely rifes from the dead 
weight of bodies ; for thefe, pofl^efllng a nature repugnant to foul, poflfefs 
fomething oppofite to effence. And this is further evident from their gene- 

VOL. II. 3 N ration, 
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ration, their continual flowing and decay ; properties entirely foreign from 
the nature of being, fubftantial and real." 

Laftly, when Plato compofes the elements from mathematical planes, it 
is neceflary to obferve that, as thefe are phyfical planes, they muft not only 
have length and breadth, but likewife depth, that they may be able to fub- 
fift as principles in natural efFe61s, — •*' For the Pythagoreans (fays SimpH- 
cius ') confidered every phyfical body as a figured quantity, and as in itfelf 
matter, but fafliioned with different figures. That, befides this, it differs 
from a mathematical body in being material and tangible, receiving its tan- 
gibility from its bulk, and not either from heat or cold. Hence, from the 
fubje6t matter being impreffed with different figures, they affert that the 
four elements of the elements fubfifl. For thefe elements rank more in the 
nature of principles, as for inftance, the cubic of earth ; not that earth has 
wholly a cubic figure, but that each of the parts of earth is compofed 
from many cubes, which through their fmallnefs are invifible to our fight ; 
and in the fame manner the other elements from other primary figures. 
They add too, that from this difference of figures all the other properties of 
the elements enfue, and their mutations into each other. For, if it is inquired 
>vhy much air is produced from a little water, they can very readily affign 
the caufe by faying, that the elements of water are many, and that, the ico- 
iaedrons of water being divided, many o6taedrons, and confequently a great 
quantity of air, will be produced." 

Simplicius likewife informs us, that the more anticnt of Plato's inter- 
preters, among which the divine Jamblichus ranks, confidered Plato as 
fpeaking fymbolically in this part concerning the figures of the elements ; 
but the latter Platonic philofophers, among whom Proclus, in my opinion, 
ranks as the mofl eminent, explained this part according to its literal mean- 
ing. And Simplicius, in the fame book, has fortunately preferved the argu- 
ments of Proclus in defence of Plato's dodrine refpedting thefe planes, 
againfl the objedions of Ariflotle. 

Should it be afkcd hi what this dodrine concerning planes differs from 
the dogma of Democritus, who afTerted that natural bodies were fafliioned 



Dc Coelo, lib. iv. p. 139. 
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according to figures, we may anfwer with Simplicius ', that Plato and the 
Pythagoreans by a plane denoted fomething more fimple than a body *, 
atoms being evidently bodies ; that they afligned commenfuration and a 
demiurgic analogy ^ to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms ; 
and that they differed from him in their arrangement of earth. 

And thus much may fuffice at prcfent for an epitome of fome of the 
principal parts of this moft interefting dialogue. For, as it is my defign at 
fome future period to publifii as complete a commentary as I am able from 
the ineftimable commentaries of Proclus on this dialogue, with additional 
obfervations of my own, a more copious introdudion might at prefent be 
confidered as fuperfluous. The difficulty, indeed, of proceeding any further, 
might alone very well apologife for the want of completion in this compen- 
dium. For the commentary of Proclus, though confining of five books, is 
imperfed *, and does not even extend fo far as to the do6lrine of vifion, 
which in the prefent introdu61ion I have endeavoured to explani. 1 truft, 
therefore, that the candid and liberal reader will gratefully accept thefe 
fruits of my application to the Platonic philofophy ; and as this introdu6lion 
and the following tranflation were the refult of no moderate labour and 
perfeverance, I earneftly hope they may be the means of awakening fome 
few at leaft from the fleep of oblivion, of recalling their attention from 
fluduating and delufive objeds to permanent and real being ; and thus may 
at length lead them back to their paternal port, as the only retreat which 
can confer perfedt fecurity and reft. 

* De Coclo, p. 142. 

* Viz. than any vifible fublunary body. 
3 i. e. aftive and fabricativc powers. 

* It 13 a circumftance remarkably unfortunate, as I have before obferved, that not one of the 
invaluable commentaries of this philofopher has been preferved entire. For that he wrote a com- 
plete commentary on this dialogue, is evident from a citation of Olympiodorus on Ariftotle's 
Meteors from it, which is not to be found in any of the books now extant. In like manner, his 
treatife on Plato's theology is imperfeft, wanting a feventh book ; his commentaries on the Par- 
menides want many books j his fcholia on the Cratylus are far from being complete ; and this 
is likewife the cafe with his commentary on the Firft Alcibiades. 
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SOCRATES, 
TIMiEUS, 



CRTTIAS, 
HERMOCRATES. 



Soc. 

1 SEE one, two, three, but where, friend Timaeus, is that fourth perfon, 
who being received by me yeflerday at a banquet of difputation, ought now 
in his turn to repay me with a fimilar repaft ? 

Tim. He labours, Socrates, under a certain infirmity ; for he would not 
willingly be abfent from fuch an a/Tociation as the prefent. 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O Timaeus, and the company prefent, 
to fill up the part of this abfent gueft. 

Tim. Entirely fo, Socrates. And we fhall endeavour, to the utmoft of 
our ability, to leave nothing belonging to fuch an employment unaccom- 
plifhed. For it would be by no means jufl that we, who were yefterday 
entertained by you, in fuch a manner as guefts ought to be received, fhould 
not return the hofpitality with readinefs and delight. 

Soc. Do you recoiled the magnitude and nature of the things which I 
propofed to you to explain ? 

Tim. Some things, indeed, I recolledl ; but fuch as I have forgotten do 
you recall into my memory. Or rather, if it be not too much trouble, run 
over the whole in a curfory manner from the beginning, that it may be more 
firmly eftablifhed in our memory. 

Soc. Let it be fo. And to begin : The fum of yeflerday's difpute was, 

what 
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wh^t kind of republic appeared to me to be the befl:, and from what fort of 
men fuch a republic ought to be compofed. 

Tim. And by us, indeed, Socrates, all that you faid was approved in the 
higheft degree. 

Soc. Did we not, in the (Irjfl place, feparate hufbandmen and other arti- 
ficers from thofe whom we confidered as the defenders of the city ? 

Tim. Certainly. 

Soc. And when we had affigned to every one that which was accommo- 
dated to his nature, and had prefcrlbed only one particular employment to 
every particular art, we likewife afligncd to the military tribe one province 
only, 1 mean that of proteding the city ; and this as well from the hoftile 
incurfions of internal as of external enemies ; but yet in fuch a manner as to 
adminider juflice mildly to the fubjedts of their government, as being natu- 
rally friends, and to behave with warlike fiercenefs againft their enemies in 
battle. 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. For we aflerted, I think, that the fouls of the guardians fhould be 
of fuch a nature, as at the fame time to be both irafcible and philofophic in 
a remarkable degree; fo that they might be gentle to their friends, and 
bold and ferocious to their enemies. 

Tim. You did fo. 

Soc. But what did we affert concerning their education ? Was it not 
that they fhould be inftrui^ted in gymnaflic exercifes, in mufic, and other 
becoming difciplines ? 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. We likewife eftablifhcd, that thofe who were fo educated fhould 
neither confidcr gold, or filver, or any goods of a (imilar kind, as their own 
private property ; but that rather, after the manner of adjutants, they fhould 
receive the wages of guardianfliip from thofe whom they defend and pre- 
ferve ; and that their recompenfe fliould be no more than is fufficient to a mo- 
derate fubfidence. That, befides this, they fhould ufe their public fVipend in 
common, and for the purpofe of procuring a common fubfiftence with each 
other; fb that, negleding every other concern, they may employ their 
attention folely on virtue, and the difcharge of their peculiar employment. 

Tim. Thefc things alfo were related by you. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Of women too we afTertcd, that they fhould be educated in fuch a 
manned, as to be aptly conformed fimilar to the natures of men ; with whom 
they (hould perform in common both the duties of war, and whatever elfe 
belongs to the bufinefs of life. 

Tim. This too was afferted by you. 

Soc. But what did we eflablilh concerning the procreation of children? 
Though perhaps you eafily remember this, on account of its novelty. For 
we ordered that the marriages and children fhould be common ; as we were 
particularly careful that no one might be able to diftinguifli his own children, 
but that all might confider all as their kindred ; that hence thofe of an equal 
age might regard themfelves as brothers and fifters ; but that the younger 
might reverence the elder as their parents and grandfathers, and the elder 
might efteem the younger as their children and grandfons. 

Tim. Thefe things, indeed, as you fay, are eallly remembered. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a difpofition as far as 
poffible the befl:, we decreed that the rulers whom we placed over the mar- 
riage rites fhould, through the means of certain lots, take care that in the 
nuptial league the worthy were mingled with the worthy ; that no difcord 
may arife in this connexion when it does not prove profperous in the end ; 
but that all the blame may be referred to fortune, and not to the guardians 
of fuch a conjundiion. 

Tim. We remember this likewife. 

Soc. We alfo ordered that the children of the good fhould be properly 
educated, but that thofe of the bad fhould be fecretly fent to fome other 
city ; yet fo that fuch of the adult among thefe as fhould be found to be of a 
good difpofition fhould be recalled from exile; while, on the contrary, 
thofe who were retained from the firfl hi the city as good, but proved after- 
wards bad, fhould be fimilarly banifhed. 

Tim. Jufl fo. 

Soc. Have we, therefore, fufficiently epitomized yeflerday's difputation ; 
or do you require any thing further, friend Timaeus, which I have omitted ? 

Tim. Nothing, indeed, Socrates; for all this was the fubjed of your dif- 
putation. 

Soc. Hear now how I am afFeded towards this republic which we have 
dcfcribed ; for I will illuflrate the affair by a fimilitude. Suppofe then that 

fome 
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fome one, on beholding beautiful animals, whether reprefented in a pidurc, 
or really alive, but in a ftate of perfe6l reft, fhould defire to behold them in 
motion, and ftruggling as it were to imitate thofe geftures which feem par- 
ticularly adapted to the nature of bodies ; in fuch a manner am I afFedled 
towards the form of that republic which we have defcribed. For I fhould 
gladly hear any one relating the contefts of our city with other nations, 
when it engages in a becoming manner in war, and adls during fuch an en- 
gagement in a manner worthy of its inftitution, both with refped to prac- 
tical achievements and verbal negotiations. For indeed, O Critias and 
Hermocrates, I am confcious of my own inability to praife fuch men and 
fuch a city according to their defert. Indeed, that I fhould be incapable of 
fuch an undertaking is not wonderful, fince the fame imbecility feems to 
have attended poets both of the paft and prefent age. Not that I defpife the 
poetic tribe ; but it appears from hence evident, that, as thefe kind of men 
are ftudious of imitation, they cafily and in the beft manner exprefs things 
in which they have been educated ; while, on the contrary, whatever is 
foreign from their education they imitate with difficulty in a61ions, and 
with ftill more difficulty in words. But with refpedt to the tribe of Sophii^s, 
though I confider them as fkilled both in the art of fpeaking and in many 
other illuftrious arts ; yet, as they have no fettled abode, but wander daily 
through a multitude of cities, lam afraid left, with refped to the inftitutions 
of philofophers and politicians, they fhould not be able to conjecture the 
quality and magnitude of thofe concerns which wife and politic men are 
engaged in with individuals, in warlike undertakings, both in a6iions and 
difcourfe. It remains, therefore, that 1 fhould apply to you, who excel in 
the ftudy of wifdom and civil adminiftration, as well naturally as through 
the affiftance of proper difcipline and inftitution. For Timaeus here of 
Locris, an Italian city governed by the beft of laws, exclufive of his not 
being inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, has ar- 
rived in his own city at the higheft pofts of government and honours. 
Befides, we all know that Critias is not ignorant of the particulars of which 
we are now fpeaking. Nor is this to be doubted of Hermocrates, fince a mul- 
titude of circumftances evince that he is both by nature and education adapted 
to all fuch concerns. Hence, when you yefterday requefted me to difputc 
about the inftitution of a republic, I readily complied with your rcqueft ; 
4 being 
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being perfuaded that the remainder of the difcourfe could not be more con- 
veniently explained by any one than by you, if you were but willino- to en- 
gage in its difcuffion. For, unlefs you properly adapt the city for warlike 
purpofes, there is no one in the prefect age from whom it can acquire every 
thing becoming its conftitution. As I have, therefore, hitherto complied 
with your requeft, I fhall now require you to comply with mine in the 
above-mentioned particulars. Nor have you indeed refufed this employ- 
ment, but have with common confent determined to repay my hofpitality 
with the banquet of difcourfe. I now, therefore, fland prepared to receive 
the pro mi fed feaft. 

Herm. But we, O Socrates, as Timasus jufl now fignified, (hall cheer- 
fully engage in the execution of your defire ; for we cannot offer any excufe 
fufEcient to juftify negled in this affair. For yeflerday, wheii we departed 
from hence and went to the lodging of Critias, where we are accuftomed 
to refide, both in his apartment and prior to this in the way thither we dif^ 
courfed on this very particular. He therefore related to us a certain anticnt 
hiflory^ which I wi(h, O Critias, you would now repeat to Socrates, that he 
may judg>c whether it any way conduces to the fulfilment of his requeft. 

Crit. It is requifite to comply, if agreeable to Timaeus, the third afTociate 
of our undertaking. 

Tim. I affent to your compliance. 

Crit. Hear then, O Socrates, a difcourfe furprifing indeed in the extreme, 
yet in every refpe<fl true, as it was once related by Solon, the mofl wife of 
the feven wife men. Solon, then, was the familiar and intimate friend of 
our great-grandfather Dropis, as he himfelf often relates in his poems. But 
he once declared to our grandfather Critias, (as the old man himfelf informed 
us,} that great and admirable adions had once been achieved by this city, 
which neverthelefs were buried in oblivion, through length of time and the 
deflruclion of mankind. In particular he informed me of one undertaking 
more illuftrious than the reft, which I now think proper to relate to you, 
both that I may repay my obligations, and that by fuch a relation I may offer 
my tribute of praife to the Goddefs in the prefent folemnity, by celebrating 
her divinity, as it were, with hymns, juftly and in a manner agreeable to 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak well. But what is this antient achievement which was 

not 
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not only adually related by Solon, but was once really accomplKhed by this 
city ? 

Crit. I will acquaint you with that antient hiftory, which I did not indeed 
receive from a youth, but from a man very much advanced in years *, for at 
that time Critias, as he himfelf declared, w^as almofl ninety years old, 
and I myfelf was about ten. When, therefore, that folemnity was celebrated 
among us which is known by the name of Cureotis Apaturiorum ', nothing 
was omitted which boys in that feftivity are accuftomed to perform. For, 
when our parents had fet before us the rewards propofed for the contefl: of 
fiuging verfes, both a multitude of verfes of many poets were recited, and 
many of us efpecially fung the poems of Solon, becaufe they were at that 
time entirely new. But then one of our tribe, whether he was willing to 
gratify Critias, or whether it was his real opinion, affirmed that Solon 
appeared to him mod wife in other concerns, and in things refpedling poetry 
the mod ingenious of all poets. Upon hearing this, the old man (for I very 
well remember) was vehemently delighted ; and faid, laughing — If Solon, 
O Amynander, had not engaged in poetry as a cafual affair, but had made 
it, as others do, a ferious employment ; and if through feditions and other 
flu(51uations of the date, in which he found his country involved, he had not 
been compelled to negledl the completion of the hiftory which he brought 
from Egypt, I do not think that either Hefiod or Homer, or any other poet, 
would have acquired greater glory and renown. In confequence of this, 
Amynander inquired of Critias what that hiftory was. To^ which he an- 
fwered, that it was concerning an affair the greateft and mofl celebrated 

' The /Jpaturia, according to Proclus and Suidas, were feftivalsin honour of Bacchus, which 
were publicly celebrated for the fpacc of three days. And they were affigned this name, 3< aTrarn, 
that is, on account of the deception through which Neptune is reported to have vanqulflied 
Xanthus. The firfl; day of thefe feftivals was called ^opTruat in which, as the name indicates, 
thofe of the fame tribe fcaded together j and hence (fays Proclus) on this day svcoxiai kui hmvat 
TToXXa, fplendid banquets and much feafting took place. The fecond day was called avappvo-ti, a 
facrifice^ becaufe many vlcfllms were facrificed in it ; and hence the victims were called avappufjuxrai 
becaufe ipvopLvja ava bOueto, they were draiun upnvcivds^ and facrificed. \ he third day, of which 
Plato fpeaks in this place, was called Koupeamg, becaufe on this day Kspoi, that is, boys or girls, were 
coUcded together in tribes, with their hair fiiorn. And to thefe fome add a fourth day, which 
they call tTn^^a^ or the day after. Proclus further informs us, that the boys who were collcded 
on the third day were about three or four years old. 

VOL. II. 2 o which 
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which this city ever performed ; though through length of time, and the 
deftrudion of thofe by whom it was undertaken, the fame of its execution 
has not reached the prefent age. But I befeech you, O Critias, (fay Amy- 
nander,) relate this affair from the beginning ; and inform me what that 
event was which Solon aflertcd as a fad, and on what occafion, and from 
whom he received it. 

There is then (fays he) a certain region of Egypt called Delta, about the 
fummit of which the ftreams of the Nile are divided. In this place a go- 
vernment is eftablifhed called Saitical ; and the chief city of this region of 
Delta is Sais, from which alfo king Amafis derived his origin. The city has 
a prefiding divinity, whofe name is in the Egyptian tongue Neith, and in the 
Greek Athena, or Minerva. Thefe men were friends of the Athenians, with 
whom they declared they were very familiar, through a certain bond of 
alliance. In this country Solon,' on his arrival thither, was, as he himfelf 
relates, very honourably received. And upon his inquiring about antient 
affairs of thofe priefls who pofFefTed a knowledge in fuch particulars fuperior 
to others, he perceived, that neither himfelf, nor any one of the Greeks, (as 
he himfelf declared), had any knowledge of very remote antiquity. Hence, 
when he once deiired to excite them to the relation of antient tranfa6lions, 
he for this purpofe began to difcourfe about thofe mofl antient events which 
formerly happened among us. 1 mean the traditions concerning the firft 
Phoroneus and Niobe, and after the deluge, of Deucalion and Pyrrha, (as 
defcribed by the mythologifls,) together with their poflerity ; at the fame 
time paying a proper attention to the different ages in which thefe events 
are faid to have fubfifled. But upon this one of thofe more antient priefls 
exclaimed, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, nor is there 
any fuch thing as an aged Grecian among you ! But Solon, when he heard 
this — What (fays he) is the motive of your exclamation ? To whom the 
priefl : — Becaufe all your fouls are juvenile ; neither containing any antient 
opinion derived from remote tradition, nor any difcipline hoary from its 
exiftence in former periods of time. But the reafon of this is the multitude 
and variety of deflru61ions of the human race, which formerly have been, 
and again will be : the greatefl of thele, indeed, ariiing from fire and water ; 
but the lefTer from ten thoufand other contingencies. For the relation fub- 
fifting among you, that Phaeton, the offspring of the Sun, on a certain time 
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attempting to drive the chariot of his father, and not being able to keep the 
track obferved by his parent, burnt up the natures belonging to the earth, 
and perifhed himfelf, blafted by thunder — is indeed confidered as fabulous, 
yet is in reality true. For it cxpreffes the mutation of the bodies revolving 
in the heavens about the earth ; and indicates that, through long periods of 
time, a deftrudtion of tcrreftrial natures enfues from the devaflations of fire. 
Hence, thofe who either dwell on mountains, or in lofty and dry places, 
perifli more abundantly than thofe who dwell near rivers, or on the borders 
of the fea. To us indeed the Nile is both falutary in other refpedls, and 
liberates us from the fear of flich-like depredations. But when the Gods, 
purifying the earth by waters, deluge its furface, then the herdfmen and 
ftepherds inhabiting the mountains are prefcrved, while the inhabitants of 
your cities are hurried away to the fea by the impetuous inundation of the 
rivers. On the contrary, in our region, neither then, nor at any other time^ 
did the waters dcfcendiug from on high pour with defolation on the plains ; 
but they are naturally impelled upwards from the bofom of the earth. And 
from thefe caufes the mofl antient traditions are preferved in our country. 
For, indeed, it may be truly afferted, that in thofe places where neither intenfe 
cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, 
though fometimes the number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers 
a confiderable diminution. But whatever has been tranfa6led either by us, or 
by yo\], or in any other place, beautiful or great, or containing any thing 
uncommon, of which we have heard the report, every thing of this kind 
is to be found defcribed in our temples, and preferved to the prefent day. 
While, on the contrary, you and other nations commit only recent tranfac- 
tions to writing, and to other inventions which fociety has employed for 
tranfmitting information to poflerity ; and fo again, at flated periods of time, 
a certain celeftial defluxion rufhes on them like a difeafe ; from whence thofe 
among you who furvive are both deftitute of literary acquifitions and the in- 
fpiration of the Mufes. Hence it happens that you become juvenile again, 
and ignorant of the events which happened in antient times, as well among 
us as in the regions which you inhabit. 

The tranfadions, therefore, O Solon, which you relate from your antiqui- 
ties, differ very little from puerile fables. For, in the firil place, you only 
mention one deluge of the earth, when at the fame time many have hap- 
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pened. And, in the next place, you are ignorant of a moft illuftrious and 
excellent race of men, who once inhabited your country ; from whence you 
and your whole city defcended, though a fmall feed only of this admirable 
people once remained. But your ignorance in this affair is owing to the 
pofterity of this people, who were for many ages deprived of the ufe of let- 
ters, and became as it were dumb. For prior, O Solon, to that mighty delu^^e 
which we have juft mentioned, a city of Athenians exifted, informed 
according to the bed laws both in military concerns and ewery other duty of 
life ; and whdfe illuftrious adlions and civil inftitutions are celebrated by us as 
the moft excellent of all that have exifted under the ample circumference of 
the heavens. Solon, therefore, upon hearing this, faid that he was afto- 
nifhed ; and, burning with a moft ardent defire, entreated the priefts to relate 
accurately all the anions of his antient fellow-citizens. That afterwards 
one of the priefts replied: — Nothing of envy, O Solon, prohibits us from 
complying with your requeft. But for your fake, and that of your city, I 
will relate the whole ; and efpecially on account of that Goddefs who is 
allotted the guardianfliip both of your city and ours, and by whom they have ' 
been educated and founded : yours, indeed, by a priority to ours of a thou- 
fand years, receiving the feed of your race from Vulcan and the Earth. But 
the defcription of the tranfadions of this our city during the fpace of eight 
thoufand years, is preferved in our facred writings. I will, therefore, cur- 
forily run over the laws and more illuftrious actions of thofe cities which 
exifted nine thoufand years ago. For when we are more at leifure we ftiall 
profecute an exaift hiftory of every particular, receiving for this purpofe the 
facred writings xhemfelves. 

In the iirft place, then, confider the laws of thefe people, and compare 
them with ours : for you will find many things which then fubfifted in your 
city, fimilar to fuch as exift at preient. For the priefts pafTed their lif^ 
feparated from all others. The artificers alfo exercifed their arts in fuch a 
manner, that each was engaged in his own employment without being 
mingled with other artificers. The fame method was likewife adopted with 
fhephcrds, hunters and hufbandmen. The foldiers too, you will find, were 
feparated from other kind of men ; and were commanded by the laws to 
engage in nothing but warlike affairs. A fimilar armour too, fuch as that 
of fhields aod darts, was employed by each. Thefe we firft ufcd in Afia; 

the 
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the Goddefs in thofe places, as likewife happened to you, firft pointing them 
out to our ufe. You may perceive too from the beginning what great 
attention was paid by the laws to prudence and modefty ; and befides this, to 
divination and medicine, as fubfervient to the prefervation of health. And 
from thefe, which are divine goods, the laws, proceeding to the invention of 
fuch as are merely human, procured all fuch other difciplines as follow from 
thofe we have juft enumerated. From fuch a diflribution, therefore, and in 
fuch order, the Goddefs firft elliablifhed and adorned your city, choofing for 
this purpofe the place in which you were born ; as fhe forefaw that, from the 
excellent temperature of the region, men would arife dilHnguilhed by the 
moft confummate fagaclty and wit * For, as the Goddefs is a lover both of 
wifdom and war, fhe fixed on a foil capable of producing men the moft 
fimilar to herfelf ; and rendered it in every refpedl adapted foi**the habitatioa 
of fuch a race. The antient Athenians, therefore, ufnig thefe laws, and 
being formed by good inftitutions, in a ftill higher degree than I have men- 
tioned, inhabited this region ; furpafling all men in every virtue, as it be- 
comes thofe to do who are the progeny and pupils of the Gods. 

But*though many and mighty deeds of your city are contained in our 
facred writings, and are admired as they deferve, yet there is one tranfadion 
which furpaffes all of them in magnitude and virtue. For thefe writings 
relate what prodigious ftrength your city formerly tamed, when a mighty 
warlike power, rufhing from the Atlantic fea, fpread itfelf with hoftile fury 
over all Europe and Afia, For at that time the Atlantic fea was navigable, 
and had an ifland before that mouth which is called by you the Pillars of 
Hercules. But this ifland was greater than both Libya and all AHa together, 
and afforded an eafy pafTage to other neighbouring iflands ; as it was like- 
wife eafy to pafs from thofe iflands to all the continent which borders ou 
this Atlantic fea. For the waters which are beheld within the mouth 
which we juft now mentioned, have the form of a bay with a narrow 
entrance ; but the mouth itfelf is a true fea. And laftly, the earth which 
furrounds it is in every refped truly denominated the continent. In this 
Atlantic ifland a combination of kings was formed, who with mighty and 
wonderful power fubdued the whole ifland, together with many other iflands 
and parts of the continent ; and, befides this, fubjedcd to their dominion all 
Libya, as far as to Egypt ; and Europe, as far as to the Tyrrhene fea» And 
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when they were coUeded in a powerful league, they endeavoured to eiiflave 
all our regions and yours, and befides this all thofe places fituated within tiie 
mouth of the Atlantic fea. Then it was, O Solon, that the power of your 
city was confpicuous to all men for its virtue and ftrength. For, as its armies 
furpafled all others both in magnanimity and military ikill, fo with refped 
to its contef^s, whether it was affiled by the reft of the Greeks, over whom 
it prefided in warlike affairs, or whether it was deferted by them through the 
incurfions of the enemies, and became fituated in extreme danger, yet ftill 
it remained triumphant. In the mean time, thofe who were not yet 
enflaved it liberated from danger; and procured the moft ample liberty for 
all thofe of us who dwell within the PillaVs of Hercules. But in fucceeding 
time prodigious earthquakes and deluges taking place, and bringing with them 
defolation in the fpace of one day and night, all that warlike race of Athe- 
nians was at once merged unddr the earth ; and the Atlantic ifland itfelf, 
being abforbed in the fea, entirely disappeared. And hence that fea is at 
prefent innavigable, arifing from the gradually impeding mud which the 
fubfiding ifland produced. And this, O Socrates, is the fum of what the 
elder Critias repeated from the narration of Solon. 

But when yefterday you was difcourfmg about a republic and its citizens, 
I was furprifed on recolleding the prefent hiftory : for I perceived how di- 
vinely, from a certain fortune, and not wandering from the mark, you col- 
Ic^ed many things agreeing with the narration of Solon. Yet I was un- 
willing to difclofe thefe particulars immediately, as, from the great interval 
of time fince I firft received them, my remembrance of them was not 
fufEciently accurate for the purpose of repetition. I confidered it, therefore, 
neceffary that I (hould firft of all diligently revolve the whole in my mind. 
And on this account I yefterday immediately complied with your demands : 
for I perceived that we fhould not want the ability of prefenting a difcourfe 
accommodated to your wifhes, which in things of this kind is of principal 
importance. In confequence] of this, as Hermocrates has informed you, 
immediately as we departed from hence, by communicating thefe particulars 
with my friends here prefent, for the purpofe of refrefhing my memory, 
and afterwards revolving them in my mind by night, I nearly acquired a 
complete recolledion of the affair. And, indeed, according to the proverb, 
what we learn in childhood abides in the memory with a wonderful ftability. 
6 For, 
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For, with rcfped to myfelf, for inftance, I am not certain that I could recoi- 
led the whole of yefterday's difcourfe, yet I fhould be very much aftonifhed 
if any thing fliould efcape my remembrance which I had heard in fome pad 
period of time very diftant from the prefent. Thus, as to the hiftory 
which I have juft now related, I received it from the old man with great 
pleafure and delight; who on his part very readily complied with my re- 
queft, and frequently gratified me with a repetition. And hence, as the 
marks of letters deeply burnt in remain indelible* fo all thefe partic^lar$ 
became firmly eftablifhed in my memory. In confequence of this, as foon 
as it was day I repeated the narration to my friends, that together with 
myfelf they might be better prepared for the purpofes of the prefent aflbcia- 
lion. But now, with refpedl to that for which this narration was under- 
taken, I am prepared, O Socrates, to fpeak not only fummarily, but (b as to 
defcend to the particulars of every thing which I heard. But the citizens 
and city which you fabricated yefterday as in a fable, we fhall transfer to 
reality ; confidering that city which you eftablifhed as no other than this 
Athenian city, and the citizens which you conceived as no other than thofe 
anceftors of ours defcribed by the Egyptian prieft. And indeed the affair 
will harmonize in every refpe6l ; nor will it be foreign from the purpofe to 
afTert that your citizeuaf are thofe very people who exifted at that time. 
Hence, dillributing the affair in common among us, we will endeavour, 
according to the utmoft of our ability, to accomplifti in a becoming manner 
the employment which you have afllgned us. It is requilite, therefore, to 
confider, O Socrates, whether this difcourfe is reafonable, or whether we 
fhould lay it aiide, and fcek after another. 

Soc. But what other, O Critias, fhouHwe receive in preference to this? 
For your difcourfe, through a certain affinity, is particularly adapted to the 
prefent facred rites of the Goddefs. And befides this, we fliould confider, 
at^a thing of the greateft moment, that your relation is not a mere fable, 
but a true hiflory. It is impoffible, therefore, to fay how, and froni whence, 
negleding your narration, we fhould find another more convenient* Hence 
it is neceffary to confefs that you have fpoken with good fortune ; and it is 
equally neceffary that I, on account of my difcourfe yefterday, fhould now 
reft from fpeaking, and be wholly attentive to yours. 

Crjt. But now confider, Socrates, the manner of our difpofing the mutual 

banquet 
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banquet of difputatlon. For it feems proper to us that Timaus, who is the 
moft agronomical ofus all, and is particularly knowing in the nature of the 
univerfe, fhould fpeak the firft; commencing his difcourfe from the genera- 
tion of the world, and ending in the nature of men. But that I after him, 
receiving the men which he has mentally produced, but which have been 
excellently educated by you, and introducing them to you accordino- to the 
law of Solon, as to proper judges, fhould render them members of this city ; 
as being in reality no other than thofe Athenians which were defcribed as 
unknown to us in the report of the facred writings. And that in future we 
(hall difcourfe concerning them as about citizens and Athenians. 

Sec. I feem to behold a copious and fplendid banquet of difputation fet 
before me. It is, therefore, now your bufinefs, O Timseus, to begin the 
difcourfe ; having firfl of all, as is highly becoming, invoked the Gods accord- 
ing to law. 

Tim. Indeed, Socrates, fince thofe who participate but the leafl degree 
of wifdom, in the beginning of every undertaking, whether fmall or great, 
call upon Divinity, it is neceiTary that we (unlefs we are in every refpe6t 
unwife) who are about lo fpeak concerning the univerfe, whether it is 
generated or without generation, invoking the Gods and GoddefTes, fhould 
pray that what we afTert may be agreeable to their divinities, and that in 
the enfuing difcourfe we may be confident with ourfelves. And fuch is my 
prayer to the Gods, with reference to myfelf ; but as to what refpe61s the 
prefent company, it is neceffary to pray that you may eafily underhand, and 
that I may be able to explaiii my meaning about the propofed fubjeds of 
difputation. In the firfl place, therefore, as it appears to me, it is neceflary 
to define what that is which is always real being ', but is without generation ; 

and 

* It is well obfcrved here by Proclus, that Plato, after the manner of geometricians, afTumcs, 
prior to denionflrations, definitions and hypothefes, through which he frames his demonftratidns, 
and previoufly delivers the principles of the whole of phyfiology. For, as the principles of mufic are 
different from thofe of medicine, and thofe of arithmetic from thofe of mechanics, in like man- 
ner there are certain principles of the whole of phyfiology, which Plato now delivers : and thefe 
arc as follow. True bt'mg is that lubkh is apprehended by intelligence in conjunaion with reafon : 
that which is generated^ is the objcft of opinion in conjuneiiomvith irrational fenfe : everything 
generated is generated from a caufe: that which does not fxtbfifl fi om a caufe is not generated : 
that of which the paradigm is eternal beings is neceffarily ieautiful : that of which the paradigm 
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and what that is which is generated indeed, or conftjls in a fate of becoming 
to be, bnt which never really is. The former of thefe indeed is apprehended 
by intelligence in conjundion with reafon, fince it always fubfifls according 
to fame. But the latter is perceived by o/iinion in conjunction with irrational 
jfenfe; -fince it fubfifts in a ftate of generation and corruption, and never 
truly is. But whatever is generated is neceflarily generated from a certain 
caufe. For it is every way impoffible that any thing fhoiild be generated 
without a caufe. When, therefore, an artificer, in the fabrication of any 
work, looks to that which always fubfifls according to fame, and, employing 
-a paradigm of this kind, exprefles the idea and power in his work, it is then 
iiecefTary that the whole of his produ6lion fhould be beautiful. But when 
he beholds that which is in generation, and ufes-a generated paradigm, it is 
alike neceflary that his work fhould be far from beautiful. 

I denominate, therefore, this univerfe heaven, or the world, or by any 
other appellation in which it may particularly rejoice. Concerning which, 
let us in the firft place confider that which, in the propofed inquiry about 
the univerfe, ought in the very beginning to be invefligated ; whether it 
always was, having no principle of generation ', or whether it was gene- 
rated, 

is generated, is not beautiful : the univerfe is denominated heaven, or the world. For from thcfe 
principles he produces all that follows. Hence, fays Proclus, he appears to nie to fay ivbat 
eternal is, and what that which is generated is, but not to fay that each of them is. For the 
geometrician alfo informs us what a point is and what a line is, prior to his demonftrations, but 
he by no means teaches us that each of thefe has a fubfiftence. For how will he a<5l the part of 
a geometrician, if he difcourfes about the exiftence of his proper principles ? After the fame 
manner the phyfiologift fays what eternal being is, for the fake of the future demonftrations, but 
by no means fhows that it is; fince in fo doing he would pafs beyond the limits of phyfiology. 
As, hoyvever, Timaius being a I'ythagorcan differs from other phyfiologifts, and Plato in this 
dialogue exhibits tlic higheft fcicnce, hence he afterwards, in a manner perfe6tly divine, proves 
that true being has a fubfiftence; but at prefent he employs the definition o^ what it is, preferving 
the limits of phyfiology. He appears, indeed, to inveftigate the definition of eternal being, 
and of that which is generated, that he may difcover the caufes which give completion to the 
univerfe, viz. form and matter : for that which is generated requires thefe. But he aftumes the 
third hypothcfis, that he may difcover the fabricative caufe of the univerfe; the fourth, becaufe 
the univerfe was generated according to a paradigmatic caufe; and the fifth concerning the name of 
the univerfe, that he may inveftigate the participation of the good and the ineffable by the world. 

' That is denominated generated, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 85.) which has not the whole of its 
trainee or energy eftablifhed in one, fo as to be perfeaiy immutable. And of this kind are, this 
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rated, commencing its generation from a certain caufe. It was o-enerated. 
For this univerfe is vifible, and has a body. But all fuch things are fenfible. 
And fenfibles are apprehended by opinion, in conjun6lion with fenfe. And 
fuch things appear to have their fubfiftence in becoming to be, and in being 
generated. But we have before aflerted, that whatever is generated is 
neceflarily generated from fome caufe. To difcover, therefore, the artificer 
2ii\^ father of the univerfe is indeed difficult ; and when found it is impoffible 
to reveal him through the miniflry of difcourfe to all men. 

Again : this is to be confidered concerning him, I mean, according to what 
paradigm extending himfelf, he fabricated the world — whether towards 
an exemplar, fubfifting according to that which is always the fame, and 
Similarly affected, or towards that which is generated. But, indeed, if this 
world is beautiful, and its artificer good, it is evident that he looked towards 
an eternal exemplar in its fabrication. But if the world be far from beau- 
tiful, which it is not lawful to aflert, he neceffarily beheld a generated inftead 
of an eternal exemplar. But it is perfe6lly evident that he regarded an 

fenfible world, time in things moved, and the tranfitive intelle6lion of fouls. But that every 
motion fubfifts according to a part, and that the whole of it is not prefcnt at once, is evident. 
And if the effence of the world poffefles generation, and the perpetuity of it is according to a 
temporal infinity, it may be inferred, that between things eternally perpetual, and fuch as are 
generated in a part of time, it is necefTary that nature ftiouJd fubfift which is generated infinitely. 
It is alfo requifite that a nature of this kind fliould be generated infinitely in a twofold refpeft, 
viz. either that the whole of it fliould be perpetual through the whole of time, but that the parts 
fhould fubfift in the parts of time, as is the cafe with the fublunary elements, or that both the 
whole and the parts of it fliould be co-extended with the perpetuity of all time, as is the cafe 
with the heavenly bodies. For the perpetuity according to eternity is not the fame with the 
perpetuity of the whole of time, as neither is the infinity of eternity and time the fame; becaufe 
eternity is not the fume with time, the former being infinite life at once total and full, or, the 
whole of which is ever prefent to itfelf, and the latter being a flowing image of fuch a life. 

Further ftill, fays Proclus, the term generated has a multifarious meaning. For it fignifies that 
which has a temporal beginning, every thing which proceeds from a caufe, that which is cflTentially 
a compofite, and that which is naturally capable of being generated, though it fhould not be 
generated. The term generated, therefore, being multifarioufly predicated, that which is gene- 
rated according to time pofTcfles all the modes of generation. For it proceeds from a caufe, is a 
compofite, and is naturally capable of being generated. Hence, as that which is generated 
in a part of time begins at one time, and arrives at perfection in another, fo the world, which is 
generated according to the whole of time, is always beginning, and always perfect. And it has 
indeed a certain beginning of generation, fo far as it is perfctlcd by its caufe, but has not a cer- 
tain beginning fo far as it h.f> not a beginning of a certain partial time. 

eternal 
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eternal paradigm. For the world is the moft beautiful of generated natures, 
and its artificer the beft of caufcs. But, being thus generated, it is fabri- 
cated according to that which is comprehenfible by reafon and intelligence, 
and which fubfifts in an abiding famenefs of being. And from hence it is per- 
fedly neceflary that this world fliould be the refemblance of fomething. But 
to defcribe its origin according to nature is the greatefl of all undertakings. 
In this manner, then, we muft diftinguifh concerning the image and its ex- 
emplar. As words are allied to the things of which they are the interpreters, 
hence it is necefTary, when we fpeak of that which is ftable ' and firm, 
and intelledually apparent, that our reafons fhould be in like manner liable 
and immutable, and as much as poflible irreprehenfible, with every per- 
fedion of a fimilar kind. But that, when we fpeak concerning the image of 

» That which Plato now calls Jlable and frrrij he before called eternal being, fubfifting after 
the fame manner, and apprehended by intelligence; denominating \i Jiable inftead oi eternal 
being f and intelleBually apparent^ inflcad of that 'ivhkh is apprehended by intelligence. He alfo fays, 
that the reafonings about it (hould ho. Jlable Indeed, that through the famenefs of the appellation 
he may indicate the fimilitude of them to things themfelves ; but immutable, that they may (badow 
forth the firmnefs of the thing; and irreprehenfible^ that they may imitate that which is appre- 
hended by intelligence, and may fcientifically accede. For it is neceflary that reafonings, if they 
are to be adapted to intclligibles, fhould poflefs the accurate and the ftable, as being converfant 
with things of this kind. For, as the knowledge of things eternal is immutable, fo alfo is the 
reafonings fince it is evolved knowledge. However, as it proceeds into multitude, is allotted a 
compofite nature, and on this account falls fhort of the union and impartibility of the thing, he 
calls the former in the lingular nnn^tx fiable and^rwi, and intelleflually apparent, but the latter 
in the plural number ftablc, immutable and irreprehenfible reafons. And fince in reafon there is 
a certain fimilitude to its j)aradigni, and there is alfo a certain diflimilitude, and the latter is more 
abundant than the liiiniur, lio employs one appoilatiou in common, the fiablc, but the other epi- 
thets are diHcrent. And as, with ref'peft to our knowledge, fcientiuc reafoning cannot be confuted 
by it, (for there is nothing in us better than fcience,) but is confuted by the thing itfclf, as not 
being able to comprehend its nature fucli as it is, and as it comes into contact with its impar- 
tibility, hence he adds, as much as pofjlhle, l\)i fcience itfelf conlidered as fubfifting in fouls is 
irreprehenfible, but is reprehended by intellc6l, hecauie it evolves the impartible, and apprehends 
the fimple in a coinpofite manner. Since the phantafy alfo reprehends fenfe, becaufc its know- 
ledge is attended with pafTion according to mixture, from which the phantafy is pure; opinion the 
phantafy, becaufc it knows in conjimciion wiili type and form, to which opinion is fuperior; 
fcience opinion, becaufc the latter knows without being able to aflign the caufc, the ability of 
eifefting which efpccially charac-ierizes the former; and intellect as we have faid fcience, becaufe 
the latter divides the obje6l of knowledge tranfitivcly, but the former apprehends every thing at 
once in conjunrtion with cfTcnoe. Intellect, therefore, is alone unconquerable ; but fcience and 
fcicntific reafoning are vanquifhed by iutelledj according to the knowledge oi" being. 
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that which is immutable, we (hould employ only probable aro-uments, which' 
have the fame analogy to the former as a refemblance to its exemplar. And,, 
indeed, as effence ' is to generation, fo is truth to faith. You muft not 
wonder, therefore, O Socrates, fince many things are alFerted by many con- 
cerning 

' Plato, fays Proclus, had prior to this made two things the leaders, the intelligible and that 
which is generated, or paradigm and image, and had alTumed two things analogous to ihefe, 
fcience and probability, or truth and faith, truth being to an intelligible paradigm as faith to a 
generated image; and now he geometrically adds the alternate proportion. For, if as truth is to 
the intelligible, fo is faith to that which is generated, it will be alternately as truth is to faith, fo 
the intelligible to that which is generated. Plato, therefore, clearly divides reafonings and know- 
ledges with the things known ; and Parmenides alfo, though obfcure through his poetry, yet at 
the fame time fays, that there are twofold knowledges, truth and faith, of twofold things, viz. of 
beings and non-beings; and the former of thefe knowledges he calls fplendour, as fliining with 
intelle6lual light, but he deprives the latter of ftable knowledge. The faith, however, which 
Plato now affumes appears to be different from that of which he fpeaks in the fixth book of 
his Republic, in the fc(5lion of a line; for that is irrational knowledge, whence alfo it is divided 
from conje(5lure, but is arranged according to fenfe. But the prefcnt faith is rational, though it 
is mingled with irrational knowledges, employing fenfe and conjecture ; and hence it is filled 
with much of the unftable. For, receiving that a thing is from fenfe or conjeClure, it thus afligns 
the caufes : but thcfe knowledges poflefs much of the confufed and unliable. Hence Socrates 
in the Pheedo very much blames the fenfes, becaufe we neither fee nor hear any thing accurately. 
How then can knowledge, originating from fenfe, poffefs the accurate and icreprehenfible ? For 
thofe powers that employ fcience alone colleft with accuracy every thing which is the obje6l of 
their knowledge; but tbofe powers that energize wiih fenfe err and fall off from the accurate, 
through fenfe, and through the unflable nature of the thing known. " For what can any one 
afTert of that which is material, lince it is always changing and flowing, and is not naturally 
adapted to abide for a moment ? And with refpeCl to a celeflial nature, in confequence of being 
very remote from us, it is not eafily known, nor fcientifically apprehended; but we mufl; be fatis- 
fied with an approximation to the truth, and with probability in the fpcculation of it. For every 
thing which is in place requires a refidence there, in (>rder to a perlLft knowledge of its nature. 
But the intelligible is not a thing of this kind, fince it is not to be apprehended by our knowledge 
in place. For where any one flops his dianoetic power, there, in confequence of the intelligible 
being every where prcfent, he comes into contact with truth. And if it is pofTible to afTert any 
thing flable concerning a celeHial nature, this alio is pofTible, fo far as it partakes of being, and 
fo far as it is to be apprehended by inteliigencc. For it is through geometrical demonflnitions, 
which are univerfal, that we are alone able to colleift any thing ncccffary concerning it; but, fo 
far as it is fenfible, it is with difficulty apprehended, and with (JiiHcnUy furveyed. 

With refpe6l to truth, however, Plato, following the theologids, ellabliflies it as manifold. For 
one kind oF truth is chara£lerized by the nature of the otic, being tlie light proceeding from the 
good, which, in the Phi^ebus, he faySj imparts purity, and, in the Rep.iblic, union, to intelligiblcs. 
Another kind is that which proceeds from intelligiblcs, which illuminates the intelledual orders, 

which 
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cerning the Gods and the generation of the nnivcrfe, if I fhonld not be able 
to produce the moft approved and accurate reafons on {o difficult a fubjcdt. 
But you ought to rejoice if it fhall appear that I do not employ reafons lefs 
probable than others : at the fame time remembering, that I who difcourfe, 
and that you who are my judges, pofTefs the human nature in common ; 
fo that you fhould be fatisficd if my afTertions are but affimilative of the 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak excellently well, TimiEUS ; and we fhall certainly acl in 
every refpe^Sl as you advife. This introdudion, indeed, of your difcourfe we 
wonderfully approve : proceed, therefore, with the fubfequent difputation. 

Tim. T.ct us declare then on what account the compofing artificer confti- 
tuted generation and the univerfe. The artificer, indeed, was good ; but in 
that which is good envy never fubfifts about any thing which has beino-. 
Hence, as he was entirely void of envy, he was willing to produce all things 
as much as poffible fimilar to himfelf. If, therefore, any one receives this 
moft principal caufe of generation and the world from wife and prudent 
men, he will receive him in a manner the moft perfedt and true. For, as 
the Divinity was willing that all things fhould be good, and that as much as 
pofTible nothing (liouid be evil ; hence, receiving every thing vifible, and 
which was not in a ilate of reft, but moving with confufion " and diforder, 

he 

which an eflcnce unflgurcd, uncoloured, and untouched fird receives, and where alfo the plain 
of truth is fuuated, as it is written in the Phaedrus. A third kind of truth is that which is con- 
nate with fouls, which conies into contact with being through intelligence, and fcicnce fubfifting 
in conjunction with the objcCls of fcience : for the light pertaining to the foul is the third from the 
intelligible; fince the intellciSlual is filled from tlie intelligible, and that pertaining to the foul 
from the intelleOual order. This truth, therefore, fubfifting in fouls, mufl be now afTumed, 
fmce we have admitted a correfponding faith, and not that which is irrational,, and deftitute of ail 
logical confideration ; and the one niuft be coifjoined with intcUigibles, but the other with 
fenfibles. 

' Plato being willing to indicate the providence of the demiurgus pervading the univerfe^ toge- 
ther with the gifts of intellect and the prefcnce of foul, and to (liow the magnitude of the good 
which thefc impart to the world, furvcys prior to tliis the whole corporcnl conftitution by itfelf, 
and how, thus confidcred, it is confuied and difordered ; that a!fo, beholding by iifclf the order 
proceeding from foul and demiurgic ornament, we may be able to define what a corporeal nature 
is in itfclf, and what orderly dlftribution it is allotted from fabrication. The world, indeed, 
always had a rubfiftcncc, hut dif^- urfe divides the thing generated from the maker, and j^roduccs 
according to lime things \;\iid\ lubfifl at oi^cctogclher^ becaufe every thing generated i^ a com- 

pofite. 
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he reduced it from this wild iiiordination into order, confiderino- that fuch a 
coudu6t was by far the beft. For it neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the- 
beft of caufes to produce any other than the moft beautiful of efFcdis. In 
confequence of a reafoning ' procefs, therefore, he found that among the 
things naturally vifible * there was nothing, the whole of which, if void of 
intelligence, could ever become more beautiful than the whole of that which 
is endued with intelled : and at the fame time he difcovered, that it was 
impofTible for intelled: to accede to any being, without the intervention of 
foul. Hence, as the refult of this reafoning, placing intelled in foul and 
foul in body, he fabricated the univerfe ; that thus it might be a work natu- 
rally the mofl beautiful and the beft. In this manner, therefore, accordino* 

pofite. To which we may add, that demiurgic fabrication being twofold, one being corporeal, 
and the other ornamental, Plato, beginning from the ornamental, very properly rcprefents every 
thing corporeal moved in a confufed and difordered manner, bccaufc fuch is its motion from 
ilfelf when confidered as not yet animated by an intelle6lual foul. 

It alfo dcferves to be noticed that Plato, in giving fubfiftence to the confufed and difordered, 
prior to the fabrication of the world, imitates the antient thcologifts. For, as they introduce the 
battles and feditions of the Titans againft the Olympian Gods, fo Plato prc-fuppofcs thefe two, 
the unadorned, and the fabricator of the world, that the former may be adorned and participate of 
order. They, however, introduce thefe theologically ; for they oppofe the powers that prefide 
over bodies to the Olympian deities; but Plato philofophically ; for he transfers order from the 
Gods to the fubje<?l:s of their government. 

' The demiurgus of the univerfe, through the plenitude of his power, fabricates different 
things by different powers ; for, fince he comprehends in himfelf the caufe of all fabrications, he 
after one manner gives fubfiftence to the whole world, and after another to its parts. Hence, by 
one intelligence he adorns the whole world, and generates it collectively, according to which 
energy the world alfo is one animal ; but by reafoning he produces its parts, and thefe as wholes, 
becaufc he is the demiurgus of total natures, viz. of total inl'lUxH, total foul, and all the bulk of 
body. In confequence of this, when compofing parts, he is faid to fabricate by reafoning. For 
reafoning here fignifics a diftributive caufe of things; fince it is not the reafoning of one doubt- 
ing. For neither does art doubt, nor fcicnce ; but artifts and the fcientific then doubt when 
they are indigent of their proper habits. If ihefc, therefore, do not doubt when they are perfeft, 
can it be fuppo!"ed ihat intclleA doubts, or the fabricator and father of the univerfe? 

* That is, intelli^ihles : for that thefe are vifible is evident from the words of Plato further on, 
where he fa\s — " \\ hatever ideas intellect perceived in animal itfclf," &c. But that thefe are 
naturally vifible will he evident, as Proclus beautifully obferves, if we confider that fome things are 
vifible to us, and others according to nature. And the things, indeed, which are vifible to us, 
are in their own nature dark and obfcure; but things naturally vifible are truly known, and are 
lefp.endent with divine light. And inch are intelligibles. 

to 
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to an aflimilative reafon, it is neceflary to call the world an animal, endued 
with intcllc61, and generated through the providence of Divinity, 

This heing determined, let us confider what follows ; and, in the next 
place, after the fimiHtude of what animals the compofing artificer conftituted 
the world. Indeed, we muft by no means think that he fafhioned it fimilar 
to fuch animals as fubfiH: in the form of a part, or have a partial fubfiftence : 
for, if it had been affimilated to an imperfed animal, it certainly would not 
have been beautiful. But we fhould rather eftablifh it as the moll: fimilar of 
all things to that animal, of which other animals, both confidered feparately 
and according to their genera, are nothing more than parts. For this, 
indeed, contains all intelligible animals comprehended in itfelf ; jufl: as this 
world contains us and the other animals which are the objeds of light. For, 
the Divinity being willing to aflimilate this univerfe in the mofl exquifite 
degree to that which is the mofl beautiful and every way perfedt of intelligible 
obje6ls, he compofed it one viiible animal, containing within itfelf all fuch 
animals as are allied to its nature. Do we therefore rightly conclude that 
there is but one univerfe ; or is it more right to ajfTert that there are many 
and infinite ? But indeed there can be but one, if it be only admitted that it 
is fabricated according to an exemplar. For that which comprehends all 
intelligible animals whatever can never be the fecond to any other. For 
another animal again would be required about thefe two, of which they 
would be parts; and it would be more proper to affert that the univerfe is 
aflimilated to this comprehending third, rathei than to the other two. That 
the world, therefore, from its being fuigular or alone, might be fimilar to all- 
perfect animal — on this account the artificer neither produced two nor 
infinite worlds ; but heaven, or the univerfe, was generated and will be one 
and only begotten. 

But fince it is ncccffary that a corporeal nature fjiould be vifihle and tan- 
gible, and fince nothing can be vifible without fire, and nothing tangible 
without fomething folid, and nothing folid without earth — hence the Divi- 
nity, beginning to fibricate, compofed the body of the univerfe from fire 
and earth. But it is impofiible for two things alone to cohere together with- 
out the intervention of a third ; for a certain colledive bond is neceffary in 
the middle of the two. And that is the mofl beautiful of bonds which ren- 
ders both itfelf and the natures which are bound remarkably one. But the 
6 mofl 
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mofl beautiful analogy naturally produces this eflc(fl. For when either in 
three numbers, or mafles, or powers, as is the middle to the laft, fo is the 
fir/l to the middle ; and again, as is the lafl: to the middle, fo is the middle to 
the firfl : then the middle becoming both firft and laft, and the laft and the firft 
pafTing each of them into a middle pofition, they become all of them necefTarily 
the fame, as to relation to each other. But, being made the fame with each 
other, all are one. If, then, it were neceffary that the univerfe fhould be a 
fuperficies only, and have no depth, one medium would indeed be fufficicnt, 
both for the purpofe of binding itfelf and the natures which it contains. 
But now it is requifite that the world (hould be a folid ; and folids are never 
harmonized together by one, but always with two mediums. Hence, the 
Divinity placed water and air in the middle of fire and earth, and fabricated 
them as much as pofTible in the fame ratio to each other ; fo that fire might 
be to air as air to water ; and that as air is to water fo water might be to 
earth. And from this conjundion and compofition he rendered the world 
vifible and tangible. Hence, from things of this kind, which are four in 
number, it muft be confefTed that the body of the univerfe was generated 
through analogy, confpiring into friendfliip with itfelf from their conjunc- 
tion, and fo aptly cohering in all its parts, as to be indifToluble except by 
its artificer, who bound it in this union and confent. 

The compofition of the world, therefore, received one whole of each of 
thefe four natures. For its compofing artificer conftituted it from all fire, 
water, air, and earth ; leaving no part of any one of thefe, nor any power 
external to the world. For by a reafoning procefs he concluded that it 
would thus be a whole animal, in the highefl: degree perfect from perfed 
parts : that, befides thi?, it would be one, as nothing would be left from 
which any other fuch nature might be produced; and laftly, that it would 
be neither obnoxious to old age nor difeafe. For he perceived that the heat 
and cold from which bodies are compofed, and all fuch things as poflefs 
vigorous powers, when furrounding bodies externally, and acceding to them 
iinfeafonably, diflblve their union, and, introducing difeafes and old age, 
caufe them to perifh by decay. Hence, through this caufe and this reafon- 
ing procefs, he fabricated the univerfe one whole, compofed from all wholes, 
perfe6l, undecaying, and without difeafe. He likewife gave to it a figure 
becoming and allied to its nature. For to the animal which was deflincd to 

comprehend 
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comprehend all animals in itfclf, that figure mufl be the moil bccomhi^ 
which contains within its ambit all figures of every kind. Hence, he 
fafliioned it of a fj)hcrical fliape, in which all the radii from the middle arc 
equally diftant from the bounding extremities ; as this is the moil perfe6l of 
all figures, and the moil iimilar to himfelf. For he confidered that the fimilar 
was infniitely more beautiful than the difTunilar. 

Befides this, he accurately polilhed the external circumference of the 
fpherical world, and rendered it perfectly fmooth ^. Nor was the addition 
of eyes * requifite to the univcrfe ; for nothing viiible remained external to 

itfelf, 

"' Tt is well obfervccl here by Proclus, that, the whole univerfe being luminous, it is moll lucid 
according to its external fuperficies, and full of divine fplendour. For through this the poets alfo 
place Olympus at the extremity of the world, this being entirely luminous and fclf-fplendid. 

There a white fplendour fpreads its radiance roun<l, 

fays Homer. But of this luminous fubfiflcncc fmoothnefs is a fymbol. Why, therefore, are 
the extremities of the miiverfe fmooth? We reply. That it may be fpontaneoufly conjoined 
with foul and inteiled, and that it may be harmonioufly adapted to fupermundane lights, 
through its fimllitude to lliem. Smoothncfs, therefore, is fignificant of extreme aptitude, 
through which the univerfe is able to receive the illuminations proceeding from intelle6l and 
foul; juft as mirrors, by their fmoothnefs, receive the reprefentations of things. Produs fur- 
ther obferves, that a mirror was afliimed by antient theologilts as a fymbol of the aptitude 
of the univerfe to be filled with intellectual illumination. Hence, fays he, they fay that 
Vulcan made a mirror for Bacchus, into which the God looking, and beholding the image 
of himfelf, proceeded into the whole of a divifible fabrication. And you may fay that the 
fmoothnefs of the external furface of the univerfe, which is now mentioned by Plato, reminds 
us of the above-mentioned catoptric apparatus. The whole body of the uniTcrfe, therefore, being 
externally fmooth, becomes connate with its own intclleCl, and with that of the demiurgiis. 
Hence, poets eftabHdi the dcmiurgus on the lofty fummit of the world, which is allotted from 
him fuch an aptitude, in order to its participation of intelligible caufes. 

* By ihefe words, fays Proclus, Plato appears to do nothing elfe than to take away from the 
univcrfe a divifible life, and divifible organs, which being fufpended from us defcend into gene- 
ration, or the whole of a vifible nature. For, while we remain on high, we are in no want of 
any one of ihefe multiform lives and divifible indruments; but our lucid vehicle is fufficient, 
which contains in itfelf unitedly all the fenfcs. As, therefore, when we are liberated from gene- 
ration we are purified from every life of this kind, what ought we to think refpeding tlie 
univerfe ? Is it not this, that it has one fimple life, to which the whole of it is excited, and 
that it is equally on all fides prepared to be filled with one life ? Or ought we not much more 
to admit thefe things of the univerfe ? For wholes are more divine than parts, and things which 
comprehend than ihofe which are comprehended. 

Plato, however, mud not be fuppofed in what he now fays to deprive the world of fenfej for, ac- 
YOL. II. 3 Q cording 
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itfelf. Nor were ears neceCTary ; as there was nothing externally audible. 
Nor was the univerfe invefted with furrounding air, that it might be indi- 
gent of refpiration. Nor, again, was it in want of any organ through which 
it might receive nutriment into itfelf, and difcharge it when concoded : for 
there was no poflibihty that any thing could either accede to or depart 
from its nature, fince there was nothing through which fuch changes could 
be produced. For, indeed, the univerfe affords nutriment to itfelf through 
its own confumptidn ; and, being artificially fabricated, fuffers and ads all 
things in itfelf, and from its own peculiar operations. For its compofing 
artificer confidered that it would be much more excellent if fufficient to 
itfelf, than if indigent of foreign fupplies. Eiit he neither thought that 
hands ' were neceffary to the world, as there was nothing for it either to 

receive 

cording to him, the world is an animal, and an animal is chara(^erized by fenfe. In order, there- 
fore, to underdand what the nature of that fcnfc is which the world pofTefles, it will be neccflary 
to make the following divifion. Of fenfe, therefore, the firft and moft principal is that whicti 
imitates intelle(9:. For every where things which rank as firft poflefs an imitation of things prior 
to them. Hence, that is conjoinetl with firft natures which has a fcnfible perception of itfelf, 
comprehended in itfelf, notpafting from one thing to another, for this would be divided fenfe, nor 
proceeding to externals, for this is imperfect, but poffefTing the whole of that which is fenfible 
in itfelf, and which may be rather called confcioufnefs than fenfe. The next to this is that which 
proceeds indeed, and does not abide like the former, but yet proceeds according to a perfect 
energy, and always, on all fides, fimilarly apprehends that which is known ; which is likewife 
purified from all paflion, and from all that imbecility which is peculiar to divifible and material 
organs. The third is that which is paffive to things external, and is mingled from paflion and 
knowledge j originating, indeed, from pafJion, but ending in knowledge. The laft fenfe is that 
with which a moft obfcurc knowledge is prefent, which is full of j)afIion, and is proximate to 
phyfical fympathy, as not knowing the forms of fenfiblesj as, for inftance, that what operates 
is hot or cold, but that what falls upon it is alone pleafant or painful; for fuch is the fenfe of 
plants, as Timoeiis informs us in the courfe of this dialogue, being the apprchcnfion of that 
which is alone pleafant and painful from things fenfible. Senfc, thcrcfoie, thus fupernally pro- 
ceeding, the world is fenfitive according to the firft fcnfc. For it is \ ifible, and an eye, according 
to the whole of itfelf, fince the fun alfo is called an eye, and each of the ftars. The world, 
therefore, is wholly fight and the thing feen, and is trulji io be comprehended by fenfe and opinion. 
Hence, it contains all-perfeft knowledge, indivifible fenfe, and is itlelf fcnfible, the inftrument 
of fenfe, and fenfe; juft as alfo its artificer is intellect, intelligence, and the intelligible. And 
as it comprehends partial bodies in its whole body, fo likewife it contains many feufes in its total 
fenfe. 

* Thefe things, fays Proelus, are by no means in the univerfe, though after another manner 
it contains both fenfe and motion. For, fince every thing fenfible is comprehended in it, and it 
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receive or reje6l ; nor yet feet, nor any other members which are fubfervient 
to progrefTion and reft. For from among the feven fpecies of local motion 
he feleded one, which principally fublifts about intellea and intelligence, 
and affigncd it to the world as properly allied to its furrounding body. 
Hence, when he had led it round according to fame^ mfame^ and in itfelf, 
he caufed it to move with a circular revolution. But he feparated the other 
fix motions from the world, and framed it void of their wandering progref- 
fions. Hence, as fuch a converfion was by no means indigent of feet, he 
generated the univerfe without legs and feet. When, therefore, that God 
who is a perpetually reafoning divinity cogitated about the God who was 
deftined to fubfift at fomc certain period of time, he produced his body fmooth 
and equable ; and every way from the middle even and whole, and perfect 
from the compofition of perfedl bodies. But, placing foul in the middle of 
the world, he extended it through the whole; and befides this, he exter- 
nally invefted the body of the univerfe with foul ; and, caufuig circle to re- 
volve in a circle, cllablifhed the world one fingle, foiitary nature, able 
through virtue to converfe with itfclf, indigent of nothing external, and fuf- 
ficiently known and friendly to itfelf. And on all thefe accounts he rtiy^ 

is itfclf the firft fcnfible, it has alfo one fenfe conjoined with fenfible of this kind ; juft as the 
intelligence of the derniurgus is conjoined with the whole of the intelligible, in confequence of 
which he is faid by Oq^heus to abforb the univerfe in himfelf. After this manner, therefore, 
the world abforbs itfclf by the fenfible perception of itfelf, and comprehends the thing known by 
a connate knowledge. It alfo poflefles powers which rule over, and are the guardians of, all 
things; and thcfe arc its hands. Tt likewife poflefles perfedive orders, which are analogous 
to nutritive parts; and receives vivific caufcs which correfpond to the members of refpi ration. 
Finther ftill, it alfo contains other powers, fome of which fill it with unapparcnt caufes, and others 
conned it with intelligible light. And of ihefc powers, fome arc analogous to fight, and others 
to heaving. With this {^w^o. it likewife poflefles an analogous motion ; for, as it polfcflcs a fenfible 
perception of itfclf, fo alfo it contains motion in itfelf, and a revolving about itfelf; and both 
thefe according to the finiilitude of its paradigm. For in Phanes, or animal itfelf, there is intel- 
ligence verging to itfelf, a life converted to itfclf, and a knowledge not fubfifling according to 
tranfition and divifion, but felf-perfe«9:, and united with intclligibles themfelves. For fuch is the 
intelle«5l which is there, which in confequence of its being abforbed in fuperefllential light may 
be faid to energize prior to energy; becaufe, according to the Chaldaic oracle, it has not pro- 
ceeded, but abides in the paternal profundity, and in the adytum, according to a filencc which 
is nooriflicd by Deity. 

3 Q 2 dered 
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dered the univerfe a happy ' Cod. But indeed the artificer did not produce 
foul, as we juft now began to fay, junior to body : for he who conjoined 
thefe would never permit that the more antient nature fhould be fubfervient 
to the younger. But we, as being much converfant with that which cafually 
occurs, affert things of this kind in an afTimilative way ; while, on the con^ 
trary, the artificer of the world conftituted foul both in generation and virtue 
prior to', and more antient than, body, as being the proper lord and ruler of 
its fervile nature ; and that in the following manner : 

From an efience impartible *, and always fubfifting according to famenefs 

of 

* .The happinefs of any .being is the proper perfection of that being; and hence, as the per- 
feftions of beings differ, fo alfo do their felicities. A felicity, therefore, in the prefent cafe 
mud be alTumed, adapted to the univerfe. For, fince the world is fiifpended from a paternal 
intelleft and a total fabricativc energy, and lives according to thofe caufes, it is happy in a degree 
confequent to thefe. The world, therefore, living according to the will of the father, and pre- 
ferving immutably the intelledual good which is thence imparted, is very jiiftly faid to be happy. 
But the firft form of felicity, fays Proclus, and which is all-perfe6l, is that of the world. The 
fecond is that of the mundane Gods, whom Plato in the Phaedrus calls happy divinities, follow- 
ing the mighty Jupiter. The third is that which fubfifts in the genera fuperior to our nature, viz. 
angels, daemons, and heroes ; for the felicity of each of thefe is diflferent. The fourth is that 
which fubfifts in undefiled fouls, who make blamelefs defcents into mortality, and exhibit an in- 
flexible and untamed life j fuch as were the fouls of Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, &c. 
The fifth is the felicity of partial fouls; and this is multiform : for a foul the attendant of the 
moon is not happy after the fame manner as the foul that is fufpended from the folar order ; but 
as the form of life is different, fo alfo the perfcftion is limited by different meafures. And the laft 
form of felicity is that which is feen in irrational animals. 

* The Orphic writers, fays Proclus, (in Tim. p. 184.) do not predicate the impartible of every 
inlelligible or intelleftual order, but, according to them, there is fomething better than this ap- 
pellation; juft as, with refpe6l to other names, they do not adapt king and father to all orders. 
Where, then, (hall we firft perceive the indivifible according to Orpheus, that we may thus under- 
ftand the divinely intellectual conception of Plato ? Orpheus, therefore, eftablifhing one demi- 
urgus of all divided fabrication, who is analogous to the one father that generates total fabrication, 
produces from him the whole mundane intellcftual multitude, the number of fouls, and corporeal 
compofitions. This dcmiurgus, (viz. Bacchus) therefore, generates all thefe unitedly; but the 
Gods who are placed about him divide and feparate his fabrications. Orpheus fays, that all the 
other fabrications of this divinity were feparatcd into parts by the diftributive Gods, but that his 
heart alone was preferved indivifible by the providence of Minerva. For, as he gave fubfiftence 
to intelle<5ls, fouls and bodies, and fouls and bodies receive in themfclves much divifion and repa- 
ration into parts, but inte]lc6l remains united and undivided, being all things in one, and com- 
prehending 
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of being, and from a nature divifible about bodies, he mingled from both a 
third form of eflence, having a middle fubfiflence between the two. And 
again, between that which is impartible and that which is divifible about 
bodies, he placed the nature oi fame and different. And taking thefe, now 
they are three, he mingled them all into one idea. But as the nature of dif- 
ferent could not without difficulty be mingled mfame^ he harmonized them 
together by employing force in their conjundlon. But after he had min- 
gled thefe two with efTence, and had produced one from the three, he again 
divided this whole into becoming parts ; at the fame time mingling each part 
fvomfatne^ different, and effence. But he began to divide as follows : — In the 
firfl: place, he received one part from the whole. Then he feparated a 
fecond part, double of the firft ; afterwards a third, fefquialter of the fecond, 
but triple of the (\y^ : then a fourth, double of the fecond ; in the next place 
a fifth, triple of the third ; a fixth, odtuple of the firft ; and laflly a feventh, 
twenty-feven times more than the firft. After this, he filled up the double 
and triple intervals, again cutting ofF parts from the whole ; and placed them 
fo between the intervals, that there might be two mediums in ^wtry interval ; 

prehencHng in one intelligence total intctligibles, — hence he fays, that intelleftual effence alone^ 
and an inlel]c8ual number, were favcd by Minerva. For, fays he. 

The intellectual heart alone was faved : 

openly denominating it intellc(5lual. If, therefore, the indivifible heart is intellectual, it wifl 
evidently be intelleft and an intellcAual number; not that it will, indeed, be every inlelle£t, 
but that which is mundane ; for this is the indivifible heart, fince the divided God was the fabri- 
cator of this. But Orpheus calls intellect the indivifible efTence of Bacchus; and denominates 
his prolific power that life which is diftribulcd about body, which is phyfical and productive of 
feeds, and which he fays Diana, who prefides over all the generation in nature, and leads into 
light phyfical rcafons, fupernally extends as far as to fubterranean natures. All the remaining 
body of the God is, according to Orpheus, mythologically confidered as the corapofition pertain- 
ing to the foul, and is divided into feven parts. " All the parts into which they divided the boy 
were feven*," fays the thcologift, fpcaking concerning the Titans; juft in the fame manner as 
Timaeus divides the foul into fcvcn parts. And, perhaps, when Timseus fays that foul is extended 
through the whole world, he reminds us of the Orphic Titanic divifion, through which not only 
the foul is fprcad round the univcrfe like a veil, but is alfo extended through every part of it. 
With great propriety, therefore, docs Plato call that efTence impartible which is proximately 
placed above foul, following the Orphic fables, and wifhing, as it were, to be an interpreter of 
what is faid in tlie myflcries. 

and 
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and that one of thefe might by the fame part exceed one of the extremes, 
and be exceeded by the other ; and that the other part might by an equal 
number furpafs one of the extremes, and by an equal number be furpafled 
by the other. But as from hence fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquiodlave 
intervals were produced, from thofe bonds in the firft fpaces, he filled with 
a fefquiodlave interval all the fefquitertian parts, at the fame time leaving a 
part ' of each of thefe. And then again the interval of this part beinor 

» It is well obfcrved here by Proclus, (in Tim. p. 211.) that from each of tlie fpheres from 
which the univerfe confifts there are certain defluxions which extend as far as to the fubterranean 
regions, and alfo certain dregs mingled together, of the elements themfelves, poflcfTrng much of 
the tumultuous, dark and material, but at the fame time contributing to the whole compofition 
and harmony of the world. Pl-ato (fays he) placing the caufe of this in the foul of the univerfe 
calls it a remainder {>.si/xfjut), a term (ignificant of ultimate fubjedion. 

Proclus further obfcrv<?s, "that theolo^ifts alfo edablifh about fubterranean places the powers 
t)f the higheft Gods ; and that Jupiter himfelf is reprefented by them as adorning thofe places in order 
to adapt them to the participation of fuch mighty Gods. That, if this be the cafe, we ought 
tiiuch mort to think, concerning the foul of the univerfe, that it adorns every thing which 
appears to have a difordered fubiillence, poiTeflcs the caufe of its exiftence, and arranges it in a 
becoming manner according to this caufe. For, how can it govern the univerfe, or conduct all 
things «ccotding to inteUe6i:^ \mlcfs it orderly difpofcs that which is difordered, and co-hamionize« 
things lall with the one life of the world ? If alfo the caufes of thfefe prefubfift in the demiurgus^ 
as Orpheus fays, what wonder is it that the whole foul which poflcfT^s all fuch things in a manner 
adapted to itfclf, as a divine intclle6t po'flfeflres demiurgically, fljotdd alfo comprehend the caufe of 
things lail in the world, and of that which is a« it were the fediment of wholes? For foul prior 
,to the apparent and fcnfible comprehends an unaspparcnt world.'* 

Procltvs <x)iiclu<k8 with obfcrving, that the whole number of the cffential monads in the foul 
is 105,947*-, the foul thus proceediiig according to all the orders of numbers. For it proceeds 
decadically indeed, that it may become the nnuidane foul; fmce the decad is the number of the 
world: but pentatlicaily, that it may be converted to itfelf; for the pentad is felf-convertive. It 
alfo proceetls enneadically (or according to the number 9), that it may not only conne«?l the uni- 
verfe monadically, but may proceed to the laft of things after departing from the monad : tetradi- 
cally, as colle^ing the quadripartite divifion of things into one, and hebdomadically (or according 
to the number 7), as converting all things to the monad, to which the hebdomad is alone re- 
ferred, this number being motherlefs and mafculine. And the whole of this number is indeed 
in the fou^ of the world totally, viz. has a total fubfiftencc ; but in divine fouls, as energizing to- 
wards the mundane foul, it is contained totally and j>artially. In daemoniacal fouls, as energizing 
yet more partially, it fubfifts on tliQ contrary partially and totally; and in human fouls partially 
•and gnoftically alone. 

* In the original fivoiahs SsKa, y^iXia^ig itivrs, sxccT'ciyTaSes rso'O'a.ies ; but friom what Proclus immedi- 
ately after obfervcs, it is evident that inftcad of Uatovra^ss Tiffosifss wc fliould read ivye<ix/jvrahs recoapx- 

4 aliumed. 
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aflumed, a comparifon is from thence obtained in terms of number to num- 
ber, fubfiftlng between 256 and 243. But now the whole of that mixture 
from which thefe were feparated was confumed by fuch a fedion of parts. 
Hence he then cut the whole of this compofition according to length, and 
produced two from one ; and adapted middle to middle, like the form of the 
letter X. Afterwards he bent them into a circle, conne61ing them, both 
with themfelves and with each other, in fuch a manner that their extre- 
mities might be combined in one diredly oppofite to the point of their 
mutual interfedion ; and externally comprehended them in a motion revolv- 
ing according to famenefs, and in that which is perpetually the fame. And 
befides this, he made one of the circles external, but the other internal ; 
and denominated the Jocal motion of the exterior circle, the motion of that 
nature which fubfifts according to famefiefs ; but that of the interior one, 
the motion of the nature fubfifting according to difference. He likewife 
caufed the circle partaking o^ famenefs to revolve laterally towards the right 
hand ; but that which partakes of difference diametrically towards the left. 
But he conferred dominion on the circulation of that which is fatn^ and 
fmllar : for he fufFered this alone to remain undivided. But as to the 
interior circle, when he had divided it fix times, and had produced {tvtw 
unequal circles, each according to the interval of the double and triple ; as 
each of them are three, he ordered the circles to proceed in a courfe contrary 
to each other : — and three of the feven interior circles he commanded to 
revolve with a fimilar fwiftnefs ; but the remaining four with a motion 
difTunilar to each other, and to the former three; yet fo as not to defert 
order and proportion in their circulations. 

After, therefore, the whole compofition of the foul was completed accord- 
ing to the intention of its artillcer, in the next place he fabricated within 
foul the whole of a corporeal nature ; and, conciliating middle with middle, 
he aptly harmonized them together. But foul ' being zm^x^j way extended 

* Soul proceeding fupernally as far as to the laft rccefTes ♦f the earth, and illuminating all 
things with the light of life, the world hcing converted to it, becomes animated from its extre- 
mities, and alfo according to its middle, and the whole of its interval. It alfo externally enjoys 
tl'.c intellectual illumination of foul. Hence foul is faid to obtain the middle of the univerfe, as 
(k'pofiting in it its powers, and a fymbol of its proper prefcnce. It is alfo faid to extend itfelf to 
the extremities of heaven, as vivifying it on all tides; and to invert the uiiivcrfe as with a veil, as 
potTcflTng powers exempt from divifible bulks, 

from 
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from th-e middle to the very extremities of the univerfc, and iiive'lliio: it 
externally in a circle, at -the fame time Jierfelf revolving ' within hcrfclf, 
eav^e rife to the divine commencement of an unceafms: and wife life, through 
the whole of time. And, indeed, the body of the univerfe was generated 
vifible; but foul is invifible, participating of a rational energy and harmony *, 
and fubfiftjng as the belt of generated natures, through its artificer, who is 
the befi of intelligible and perp.etuaj beings. Since, therefore, foul was 
compofed from the mixture of the three parts fame, differc7it, and ejfence, 
and was diftributed and bound according to analogy, herfelf at the fame time 
returning by a circular energy towards herfelf.; heiicc, ^vhen (he touches * 
upon any thing endued with a difllpated effence, a«d when upon that which 
js indivifible, being moved through the whole of herfelf, flie pronounces con- 
cerning the nature of each — afferts what that is with which aiiy thing is the 
fame ^, from what it is different, to what it is related, where it is fituated, 

how 

* Hato here evidently evinces, ihat the convcrfion of the foiil to herfelf is a knowledge of her- 
felf, of every ihhig which flie contains, and of every thing prior to and proceeding from her. 
For all knowledge may be faid to be a convcrfion and adaptation to that which is known ; and 
hence truth is an harmonious conjunftion of that which knows with the objc6l of knowledge. 
jConverfion, however, being twofold, one as to the good, and the other as to he'ing, the vital 
converfion of all things is dire6l:cd to the good ^ and the gnoftic to being. 

' Harmony has a threefold fubfiftence; for it is either harmojij' itfelf, i. e. ideal harmony in a 
olivine intellect ; .or that zublcb isjirjl harmonized, and is fuch according to the lubolc of itfelf\ or 
that which is fecondarily harpionixed, and partly participates of harmonyj, The firft of thefe muft 
be afligned to intelic(^^ the fecond to foul, and the third to body. 

3 Plato calls tlie -gnoftic motions of the foul touchings, indicating by this their immediate 
apprehenfion of the objc6ls of knowledge, and their impartible communion with them. Since, 
however, one of the circles, viz. the dianoetic power, knows intelligibles, and the otlier, i. e. 
the doxaftic power, ienfibles, what is it which fays that thefe objc6lsarc diflercnt from each other, 
and that the one is a paradigm, but the other an image ? We reply, that in the fame manner as 
the common fenfe knows vifibles and audibles, the former through fight, and the latter through 
hearing, and, in confequence of aflcrting that thefe are different from each other, mufl nccefiarily 
have a knowledge of both, — fo this reafon of which Plato now fpeaks, being different from the two 
circles, aflerts through the whole foul fqme things concerning intelligibles, and others concerning 
fcnfibles. For, in as much as the foul is one eflience, flie poircfies this one gnoftic energy, which 
he calls reafon : and hence we fimply fay that the whole foul is rational. This reafon then is the one 
knowledge of the foul, which through the circle of famcnefs uuderftand^ an impartible elTcnce, 
and through the circle of difference that which is diflipated. 

* The foul of the world, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 234.) comprehends all fcnfibles, together with 

o every 
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how it fubfifts ; and when any thing of this kind happens either to be or to 
fuffer both in things which are generated and in fuch as pofTefs an eternal 
famenefs of being. Reafon indeed, which is becomi?jg ' to be true according 
to famenefs, when it is converfant as well with different as famCy evolving 
itfelf without voice or found in that which is moved by itfelf; when in this 
cafe it fubfifts about a fenfible nature, and the circle charaderized by dffer- 
ence properly revolving, enunciates any circumflance to every part of the 
foul with which it is conneded ; then flable and true opinions and belief 
are produced. But when again it evolves itfelf about that which is logid-ic *, 
and the circle o^ famenefs aptly revolving announces any particular thing, 

intelle6l 

every thing which they either do or fufler. For, fince the nniverfe is one animal, it fympathizes 
with itfelf, fo that all generated natures are parts of the life of the world, as of one drama. Juft as 
if a tragic poet (hould compofe a drama in which Gods make their appearance, and heroes and 
other perfons fpcak, and fliould permit fuch players as were willing, to utter the heroic fpeeches, 
or the fpeeches of other charaders, he at the fame time comprehending the one caufe of all that 
is faid. Thus ought we to conceive refpe6ling the whole foul : that giving fuhfiftence to all the 
life of the world, tliis life being one and various, and fpeaking like a many-headed animal with 
all its heads, partly in Grecian and partly in Barbaric language, it comprehends the caufcs of all 
generated natures j knowing particulars by univerfals, accidents by elTences, and parts by wholes, 
but all things finiply by the divinity which it contains. For a God fo far as a God knows things 
partial, contrary to nature, and in (hort all things, even though you (hould fay matter itfelf. For 
every thing, whatever it may be, is one, fo far as it proceeds from the one. The knowledge, there- 
fore, of all things fimply and diredly, is divine. 

' This reafon is the one power of iheeflTence of the foul, according to which the foul is one, juft 
as it is twofold according to ihc fame and different. This reafon, therefore, being one, knows 
according Xo Jhmcnefs. For it does not at one time know the intelligible, and at another time a 
fcufible nature, like our reafon, which is unable to energize about both according to the fame. 
Plato very properly fays of this reafon, that it is becomiug to be true (aMiSef yiywix^vog) about in- 
tellifibles and fenfibles, but is not rt/yo/w/^/y true like iiUelledl, in confequence of its tranfitive 
knowledge according to bo(h thcfc. Hence, l)y allcrting that it knows according \.o famenefs^ he 
fionifies the dilference between the knovvlcdgc of a divine and partial foul j but when he fays 
that it is hi-C'.m'wg to be tine, he indicates the diflcrence between the knowledge of foul and 
inlcllec^. You may alfo fay, that it is bccomvig to /'^true, as being tranfitive in its twofold know- 
ledges ; but that it is tiiic a.^ordlug to the fime, as always comprelicnding the whole form of every 
thinsr wliich it knows, and not like our rcafou evolving every form, but with refpciFl to every 
tliin!r which it fees beholding the whole at once. For we fee every thing according to a part, and 
■,'.>> according to rauicncfs. 

* It appi-ir.s from the eonnncnt of Proclus on this part, that we fliould read xoyjcrnxov, and not 
■Ko-iiKQv as in all the printed editions of the Tinireus. Proclus alfo well obfer\es, that by /o^i/?ir, 
here, we nuid underfland //y ////f/A^/T'/t'; for Plato oppofcs this to the fevjlhlc. He .ndds, that 
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intelledt and Icience are neceflarily produced in perfedion by fuch an opera- 
tion. Whoever, therefore, aflerts that this ' is ingeneratcd in any other 
nature than foul, afferts every thing rather than the truth. 

But when the generating father underftood that this generated refemblancc 
of the eternal Gods * moved and lived, he was delighted with his work, and 
in confequence of this delight confidered how he might fabricate it ftill more 
fimilar to its exemplar, IJence, as that is an eternal animal, he endeavoured 
to render this univerfe fuch, to the utmofl: of his ability. The nature in- 
deed of the animal its paradigm is eternal, and this it is impo/Tible to adapt 
perfectly to a generated effe6l. Hence he determined by a dianoetic energy 
to produce a certain movable image of eternity : and thus, while he was 
adorning and diftributing the univerfe, he at the fame time formed an 

Plato appears to call the intdligihU the logijlic^ after the fame manner as he afterwards calls the 
fenjibk^feiijitive, (to Mc^moVi aiahriMv), For the fenfihle is motive of fenfe, and the intelligible of 
the reafonlng of the foul. After this he obferves as follows : " By aptly revolving we muft under- 
ftand the intelle<SluaI, the unimpeded in tranfition, the circular, and the confummation of vigour, 
perfe6lion in intelIe6lions, the energizing about a divine nature, the beneficent, and moving about 
the intelligible as a centre ;" — "haftening to conjoin yourfelf with the centre of rcfounding light,*' 
fays fome one of the Gods. By intelleB Plato here fignifies intelleft according to habit. For 
intelleA is threefold: the firft, that which is divine, fuch as the demiurgic; the fccond, that which 
is participated by the foul, but is at the (Imie time effential and felf-perfedl; and the third, that 
which fubfifts according to habit, and through which the foul is intellc6lual. Science here fig- 
nijies the firft knowledge filled from intelligibles, and which has an undcvialing and immutable 
fubfiftencc. But it differs from intclleft, fo far as intellc^l is beheld in fimplc projections alone 
of the foul ; fur through this the foul underftands at once the whole of every thing which is the 
objc6l of intelledion. For an energy at once colleClive is the peculiarity of intclledl; but that 
of fcicncc confi(h in a knowledge from caufe; fincc the compofition and divifion of forms con- 
ftitutc the idiom of fcicnce. 

' By tits, fays Proclus, we niuR undcrnand 'uitilleB andfcience. Every thing, therefore, which 
is the recipient of inlcllccl and fcicncc, of opinion and faith, is foul. For all the knowledges of 
the foul are rational and tranfitive. And bccaufe they are rational, indeed, they are exempt from 
irrational powers; but, bccaufe they are tranfitive, they are fubordinate to intclleftual knowledge. 
Tor, if fcience and intellet'tl are in inlelligiblcs, they are not i>igencratcd in ihcm, as Plato here fays 
they are in the foul. 

^ By the eternal Gods here we muft not undcrftand, as Proclus well obferves, the mnndune Gods j 
for Plato docs not alone fpcak of the corporeal nature of the univerfe, but alfo difcourfes about U 
as animated, and an intellcdual animal, which comprehends in ilfelf the mundane Gods. We 
muft undcvlhnd, therefore, that the world is the refemblancc of the intelligible Gods; for it is 
filled from tliern with deity, and the proL^rcfiions into it of the mundane are as it were certain 
rivers and illuminations of the inlclligiblc Gods. 

9 eternal 
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eteriral Image flowing according to number, of eternity abiding in one ; a d 
which receives from .us the appelhitioii of time. But befides this he fabri- 
cate<i the generation of days ^ and nights, and months and years, which had 

no 

' What clay and night, month and year, are, fays ProcUis, and how thcfe are faid to be parts 
of time, but ivas and ii'ill he fpecies, and not parts, requires much difcuffion and profound con- 
fidcralion. If then we fliould fay that day is air illuminated by the fun, in the firft place, we 
fhould fpeak of fomcthing which takes place in day, and not that which day is ; for, when we fay 
that the day is long or fhort, we certainly do not predicate an increafe ordecreafe of the air; and, 
in the next place, it is difficult to devife how this will be a part of time. But if we fay that day 
is the temporal interval according to which the fun proceeds from the caft to the weft, we fliall 
perhaps avoid the former objections, but we fliall fall into more impervious difficulties. For 
whether, furveying this interval itfelf without relation to the fun, we fay that it is day, how docif 
it happen, (ince the fame interval is every where according to the fame, that day is not every where ? 
And if we confider this interval in conneftion with the folar motion, if it is fmiply fo confidered, 
day will always be in the heavens, and there will be no night ;• and how is it poffible that a part 
of time fliould not be every where? for night, day, and month, are here clearly faid to be parts of 
time. But if we conneft this interval with the circulation of the fun, not (imply, but affijrt that 
day is the portion of the iun's courfe from eaft to weft, but night that portion which is produced 
by his courfe from weft to eaft, the heavens will not poflefs thofe nights and days which are faid 
to be parts of time j and it is alfo evident that neither will they poflefs months and years. But 
we aflertof lime, both confidered according to the whole of itfelf, and every part of its procreflion, 
that it is prefent to the whole world : for one and the fame noiu is every where the fame. It is 
ncceflary, therefore, that day and the other parts of time ffiould be every where the fame, thout^h 
they are participat^^d parlibly, and with divulfion by fcnfible fabrications. Affigning, therefore, to 
ihefe a more principal fubfiftence, conformably to the cuftom of our father *, we muft fay, that 
night and day are demiurgic meafures of time, exciting and convolving all the apparent and un- 
apparciit life and motion, and orderly diflribution of the inerratic fphere : for thefe are the true 
parts of time, are prefent after the flmie manner to all things, and comprehend the primary caufe 
of apparent day and night, each of thefe having a difierent fubfiftence in apparent time ; to which 
alfo Tim?cus looking reminds us how time was generated together with the world. IJenee he 
fays in the plural number ii'ights and daj/s, as alfo 7nonths andjr^n-. But thcfe are obvious to all men : 
for the unappareiit caufcs of thefe have a uniform fubfiftence prior to things multiplied, and which 
circulate infinitely. Things immovable alfo fubfift prior to fuch as are moved, and intelleftual 
natures are prior to fonfibles. Such, therefore, muft be our conceptions of niglit and day accord- 
ing to their firft fubfiftence. 

By viontb we muft underHnnd that truly divine temporal mcafi'.rc which convolves the lunar 
fphere, and every termination of the other j- circulation, ^wi year is that which pcrfcfts and 
conne6ls the whole of middle fabrication, according to which the fun is feen pofTeffing the 

* Meatiliig lu3 preceptor Syrfaniis, as being his true failier, the father of his foul. 
\ Viz. cf ihc circulation about lite /.ofliac. 
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no fubfiflence prior to the iiniverfe, but which together with it rofe into 
exigence. And all thefe, indeed, are the proper parts of time. But the 
terms it was and // will he^ which exprefs the fpecies of generated time, are 
transferred by us to au eternal eflence, through oblivion of the truth. For 
we afTert of fuch an effence that it was^ is, and will be \ while accordino- to 
tiuth the term // is is alone accommodated to its nature. But we fliould 
affirm, that to have been and to be hereafter are expreffions alone accommo- 
dated to generation, proceeding according to the flux of time : for thefe 

grealeft flrength, and mcaruring all things in conjunftion with time. For neither day nor nidit, nor 
month, is without the fun, nor much more year, nor any other mundane nature. I do not here 
fpeak according to the apparent fabrication of things alone, for the apparent fun is the caufe of 
thefe meafures, but alfo according to that fabrication which is unapparent. For, afcending higher, 
we {hall find that the more true* fun meafures all things in conjunction with time, being itfelf 
in reality time of time, according to the oracle f of the Gods concerning it. For that Plato not 
only knew thefe apparent parts of time, but alfo thofc divine parts to which thefe are homonymous, 
is evident from the tenth book of his Laws. For he there aflerts that we call hours and months 
divine, as having the fame divine lives, and divine intellc6ls prefiding over them, as the univerfe. 
But, if he now fpeaks about the apparent parts of time, it is by no means wonderful; becaufe now 
his defign is to phyfiologize. Let thefe, therefore, be the parts of time, of which fome are 
accommodated to the incrratic Gods, others to the Gods that revolve about the poles of the 
oblique circle, and others to other Gods, or attendants of the Gods, or to mortal animals, or 
the more fublime or more abjeft parts of the univerfe. 

But Plato fays that %uas and ^uilt be arc fpecies and not parts of time, in the fame manner as 
days and nights, and months and years : for by thefe he reprefents to us thofe divine orders which 
give completion to the whole fcrlcs of time ; and on this account he calls them parts of time. 
But tvas and zuill he are entirely beheld according to each of thefe; and hence they are certain 
fpecies, not having as it were a peculiar matter; I mean a diurnal or no6lurnal matter, or any 
other of this kind. If then thefe are the fpecies of time which was generated together with the 
world, there was no generation prior to the world. Neither, therefore, was there any motion : 
for in every motion there are thefe fpecies of time, becaufe there are prior and pofterior. But, if 
there was not motion, neither was there inordinate motion. In vain, therefore, do the followers 
of Atticus fay, that there was time prior to the generation of the world, but not fubfiftingin order: 
for where time is there alfo there is pad and future; and where thefe are, luas and ^uill be muft 
likewife be found. But %uas and luUl be are fpecies of time generated by the demiurgus : and 
hence time was not prior to the fid^rication of the world. Proclus after this obferves, that luas 
indicates the perfc6live order of time, but will he the unfolding, in the fame manner as is, the 
conneClive order of time. For time unfolds things which yet are not, connefts things prefent, 
and pcrfe6ls things part, and introduces a boundary to them adapted to their periods. 

* Viz. the fun confidered according to its fubfiflence in the fupermundane order of Gods, 
t Viz. one of the Chaldsean Oracles. 
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parts of time are certain motions. But that which perpetually fubfifts the 
fame and immovable, neither becomes at any time older or younger ; neither 
has been generated in fome period of the paft, nor will be in fome future 
circulation of time; nor receives any circumftance of being, which genera- 
tion adapts to natures hurried away by its impetuous whirl. For all thefe 
are nothing more than fpccics of time imitating eternity, and circularly 
rolling itfelf according to number. Befides this, we likewife frequently 
afTert that a thing which was generated, is generated : that what fubfifts in 
BECOMING TO BE, IS in generation ; that what will be, is to be ; and 
that NON-REiNG IS NOT : no one of which aflertions is accurately true. But 
perhaps a perfed dlfcuffion of thefe matters is not adapted to the prefent 
difputation. 

But time * was generated together with the univerfe, that being produ- 
ced together they might together be difTolved, if any diflblution fhould ever 

happen 

* Plato, fays Procliis, aflerts that time was generated together with the univerfe, animated and 
endued with intellect, bccaufe the world firft participates of time according to foul and according 
to a corporeal nature. But when he fays, " that, being produced together, they may together be 
dilfolved, if any dilTolution (liould ever happen to thefe," he clearly (hows that the univerfe is 
unbegottcn and incorrnpli])lc. For, if it was generated, it was generated in time; but, if it was 
generated together with time, it was not generated in time : for neither is time generated in time, 
left there fliould be lime prior to time. If, therefore, the univerfe was generated together with 
lime, it was not generated*: for it is necelTiuy that every thing which is generated fliouW be 
poftcrior to time; but the univerfe is by no means pofterior to time. Again, if everything 
which is diflblved, is dilfolved on a certain time, but time cannot be diffolved in a part of iifelf, 
time can never be dilfolved ; fo that neither will the univerfe be diflblved, fmce it is indiflbluble, 
as long as time is indiflbluble. Time alfo is indinbluble through the fimplicity of its nature, 
unlefs fome one fliould dojiominate the contrariety which arifes through its proceflion from, and 
regreflTion to, the demiurgus, generation and difl()lution : for thus alfo the univerfe poflefles dif- 
folution and generation according to cnufe. .Tuft, therefore, as if fome one, wifliing to indicate 
that the circulations of the other nature f are odd in number, fliould fay that the heptad is con- 
fubfiftent with them, that if at any time the heptad fliould become an even number, thofe circu- 
lations alfo may become even, fignifying that the circulations will never be changed into an even 
number, — after the fame manner muft we conceive refpefting the all-various indiflblubility of the 
world and of time, in confcquenrc of time poflefldng an indiflbluble nature. One caufe, there- 
fore, of time being generated together with the univerfe is, that the univerfe may be indiflbluble 

' Viz. it was not g' ncrated accorrling to the ufual acceptation of the word generated. 
•f Vi/. the circulcitions about the /.odiac. 

and 
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happen to thefe. And time was generated according to the exemplar of 
an eternal nature, that this world might be the moft fimilar pofiTible to fuch 
a nature. For its exemplar is permanent being, through the whole of eter- 
nity ; but the univerfe alone was generated, is, and wi/i be, throuf^h the 
whole of time. After this manner, therefore, aiilS from fuch a dianoetic energy 
of Divinity about the generation of time ', that he might give birth to its 
flowing fubfiftence, he generated the fun and moon, and the five otlier ftars, 
which are denominated planets, for the purpofe of diftinguifhing and o^uard- 
ing the numbers of time. But the Divinity, as foon as he had produced the 
bodies of thefe flars, placed them, being {cv(t\\ in number, in the {tvcw cir- 
culations formed by the revolution of the nature diftinguiflied by difference. 
The moon, indeed, he fixed in the firfl: circulation about the earth ; the fun in 
the fecond above the earth ; the Aar called Lucifer *, and that which is facred 
to Mercury, in circulations revolving with a fwiftnefs equal to the fun, to 
whom at the fame time they arc allotted a contrary power ; in confequence 

and perpetual ; but a fecond caufe is, that it may become mod limilar to its paradigm. How, 
therefore, does the univerfe become more fimilar to its paradigm animal itfelf {auro (uov) through 
time? Becaufe, fays Plato, as the intelligibles from which animal itfelf confifts receive all the 
power of eternity, which is unific, and connedive, and fabfills at once, colle6tively and unitedly, 
fo the world receives partibly and divifibly all the meafured motion of time j through which it 
was, and is^ and will be, not pofleffing thefe three in the whole of time, but each in a part 
of time. 

' The one monad itfelf of time (fays Proclus) is an all-pcrfc6l number; but from this 
monad there is alfo in each of the celeftial revolutions a proper meafure, Saturnian, or Jovian, 
or Lunar, receiving its peculiarity from the foul and motive deity contained in each of the fpheres. 
For one number is adapted to the fun, another to a horfe, and another to a plant; but the mun- 
dane number is common to all that the world contains. Hence alfo we fay that the fame time 
is every where. For the world has one life, in the fame manner as it has one nature, and one 
intelle6t. But if it has one life, it has alfo one temporal meafure. And as, with rcfpe6l to the 
parts which it contains, each lives according to the nature which fubfifts in the world as a whole, 
fo alfo it is meafured according to total time ; and this is the common meafure of all things. But 
after this monad there is a triad, of which the fummit is the meafure of the firfl circulation, viz. 
of the motion of the inerratic fphere; but the middle is the meafure of the revolutions of the 
planets, (for there is one life, one period, and one time, reUoring things to their priltinc condi- 
tion, of all the planets as of one animal), and the third is the meafure of the circular motion in 
generation. For through this the mutations of the elements, and the oppofilion and regeneration 
of the things moved, again receive their fubfiftence. But, after this triad, time proceeds according 
to different numbers, nieafuring wholes, and boundir^g all things by appropriate meafures. 

» Venus. 
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of which, thefe ilars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, mutually comprehend 
and are mutually comprehended by each other in a fimilar manner. But 
with refpedt to the other '• ftars, if any one fhould think proper to inveftigate 
their circulations, and through what caufes they are eftabliflied, the labour 
would be greater than that of the difcourfe itfelf, for the fake of which they 
were introduced. An accurate difcuffion, therefore, of thefe particulars may, 
perhaps, be undertaken by us hereafter, if convenient leifure fliould fall to 
our lot. 

When, therefore, each of the natures neceflary to a joint fabrication of 
time had obtained a local motion adapted to its condition, and their bodies 
became animals through the connedling power of vital bonds, they then 
learned their prcfcribed order ; that according to the oblique revolution of 
the circle oi difference^ which moves in fubjedtion to the circle offamenefs, 
thefe orbs (hould, by tlieir revolution, partly form a more ample and partly 
a more contra£ted circle ; and that the orb which formed a lefler circle fhould 
revolve fwifter ; but that which produced a greater, more flow : — but that 
in confequence of the motion of the circle offa?nenefs^ the orbs which circu- 

* By the other Jlarsy fays Proclus, Plato means Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn j and by the word 
ejlabiyiedf he fignifies the perpetual and incorruptible fabrication of them. After this ProcTus 
iobferves, that it is here requifite to call to mind the order of all the mundane fpheres, which is 
as follows : — ^The inerratic fphere ranks as a monad, being the caufe to all mundane natures of an 
invariable fubfiftence. But of the triad under this monad, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the firft is 
the caufe of connected comprehcnfion, the fecond of fymmetry, and the third of feparation. 
And again, the moon is a mouad, being the caufe of all generation and corruption ; but the triad 
confifts from the elements * in generation under the moon ; and the planets whofe courfe is equal f 
fubfift between thefe. And the Sun, indeed, unfolds truth into light, Venus beauty, and Mer- 
cury the fymmetry of reafons, or the productive principles of nature. Or, you may fay that 
the Moon is the caufe of nature to mortals, flic being the felf-confpicuous image of fontal J 
nature. But the Sun is the dcmiurgus of every thing fenfible, fince he is alfo the caufe of feeing 
and being fcen. Mercury is the caufe of the motions of the phantafy ; for the fun gives fubfift- 
ence to the phantaftic cjjence. Venus is the caufe of the appetites of defire; and Mars of all 
natural irafcible motions. Jupiter is the common caufe of all vital, and Saturn of all gnoftic 
powers. For all the irrational forms are divided into thefe, and the caufes of thefe are compre- 
hended in the ccleftial fpheres. 

* Viz. from fire, air, jirnl water. 

f Viz. Mercury and Venus fubfift between the triad Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the Moon. 

X Viz, of Nature, confidered as fabfiftuig in its divine caufe Rhea. 

late 
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late moft fwiftly, comprehending other orbs as they revolve, (hould them- 
felves appear to be comprehended by the revolution of the more (low. But 
all thefe circles revolve with a fpiral motion, becaufe they arc agitated at 
one and the fame time in two contrary directions : and in confequence of 
this, the fphere endued with the (loweft revolution is neareft to that to which 
its courfe is retrograde, and which is the fwifteft of all. And that thefe 
circles might poflefs a certain confpicuous meafure of flownefs and fwiftiiels 
with reference to each other, and that the motion of the eight circulations 
might be manifeft, the Divinity enkindled a light which we now denomi- 
nate the Sun % in the fecond revolution from the earth; that the heavens 

might 

* Plato, fays Proclus, here delivers the one and the leading caufe of apparent time. For, as 
the demiurgus gives fubfiftence to unapparent, fo the fun to apparent time, which meafures the 
motion of bodies : for the fun, through iight, leads into the apparent every temporal interval, 
bounds all periods, and exhibits the meafures of reflorations to a prifline date. Very properly, 
therefore, does Plato call the fun a confpicuous meafurcy as efpecially unfolding the progreffion * 
of time into the univerfe, according to number. For it has a more accurate period than the five 
planets, being freed from advancing and receding motions, and alfo revolves more accurately than 
the moon, in confequence of always bounding its progreflions to the north and fouth, according 
to the fame fign. But, if it has a more accurate period, it is dcfervedly faid to be the meafure of 
meafures, and to know from itfelf the periodic meafures of the other planets, the ratios which 
they contain, and the fwiftnefs of fome of them compared with others. It alfo imitates in a 
greater degree than the other planets the permanency of eternity, through perpetually revolving 
after the fame invariable manner. Such then is its difference with refpe6l to the planets. 

But the fun is after another manner a more confpicuous meafure of the inerralic fphere; fincc 
this fphere alfo has a certain appropriate meafure, and an appropriate interval, and one invariable 
number of its proper motion. The folar light, however,, makes this meafure^ and all the evo- 
lution of apparent time, confpicuous and known. Hence Plato fays " that thefe circles might 
poffefs a certain confpicuous meafure :" for though there is a certain meafure in the other ftars, 
yet it is not confpicuous. But the fun unfolds into light both other inteiligibles and time iifelf. 
You muft not, however, fay, that the folar light was therefore generated for the fake of mea- 
furing ; for how is it poflible that wholes can have a fubfiflcnce for the fake of parts, governing 
natures for the fake of the governed, and things eternal for the fake of fuch as are corruptible? 
But we (liould rather fay that light manift^s total time, poffcfling an unfolding power, and calls 
forth its fupernumdane monad, and one meafure, to a menfuration of the periods of bodies. It 
is the light of the fun, therefore, which makes every thing that is moved to have a confpicuous 
nieafure. And this, indeed, is its total good. But after wholes it alfo fccondarily benefits parts; 
for it gives the generation of number and a meafure to fuch things as are fit participants of thefe. 

* In the original TTs^ioJov, but the fenfe requires wc fliould read irpooioy. 

For 
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might become eminently apparent to all things, and that fuch animals 
might participate of ninubcr as are adapted to its participation, receiving 

numerical 

For Irrational natures arc dcRitutc of tlicfc; but the genera of da?mons follow the periods of the 
Gods, and men become partakers of number and mcafure. The communications, therefore, of 
the fun, fupernally beginning from wholes, dcfcend as far as to parts, conferring good through 
light. And if, commencing from things appiircnt, you are willing to fpeak of things unappa- 
rent, the fun illuminates the whole world, makes the corporeal nature of it divine, and the whole 
of it to be totally filled with life. It alfo leads fouls through undcfilcd light, and imparts to 
them an undclilcd and elevating power, and by its rays governs the world. It likewife fills fouls 
with empyrean fruits. For the order of the fun proceeds fupcriially from fupermuudane natures; 
and hence Plato docs not here give fubfiflcnce to its light from a certain place, but fays that the 
deminrgus enkindled '\\y as forming this fpherc from his own cfTencc, and emitting from the folar 
fountain a divulfed and nafcent life; which alfo thcologifts afil-rt concerning the fupermundane 
firmaments. On this account, alfo, Plato appears to me to deliver a twofold generation of the 
fun; one together with the feven governors of the world, when he f:i(liions their bodies and 
places them in their revolving fphcres; but the oiho-V iht. enkindling of its light, according to 
which he imparls to it fupermundane po\vcr. For it is one thing to generate itfelf by itfelf, the 
whole bulk of the fun, and another to generate it together with a governing idiom, through 
which it is called the king of every thing vifible, and is eftabliflicd as analogous to the one foun- 
tain of good. For, as the good itfdfy being bclier than the intelligible^ illuminates both intellect 
and the intelligible, fo the fun, being better than the vifible eflence, illuminates fight, and what- 
ever is vifible. But if the fun is above the vifible efTcnce, it will have a fupermundane nature : 
for the world is vifible and tangible, and poffcfles a body. We mufl, therefore, furvey the fun 
in a twofold refpeft; as one of the Aven mundane governors, and as the leader of wholes, as 
mundane and as fupermundane, according to which alfo he illuminates with divine light. For, 
as /Z?^ ^cod^ generates truth, wliich dcincs both the intelligible and intellectual orders; as Phanes, 
according to Orpheus, emits inU lligible light, which fills all the intelleftual Gods with intelli- 
gence ; and as Jupiter enkindles an intclleftual and demiurgic light in all fupermundane natures, 
fo the fun illuminates every .thing vifible thiough this undcfilcd light. But that which illuminates 
is always in an order mon; elevated than the things which are illuminated. For neither is the 
^00// intelligible, nor is Phanes intellcrtual, nor Juj/iler fupermundane. From this reafoning, 
therefore, the fun being fupermundane iinits the fountains of light. And the moft myflic of 
difcourfes place the auholfnr/} of the hm ia the fupt rnumdane order; for there a folar world and 
total light fubfill, as the oracles of the Chaldaans fay, and as I am perfuaded. And thus much 
concerning iIilRi particulars. 

Prochis afterwards, near the end of his connnentary on this part, obferves, that if by the 
heavens here we underftand that which is ni()\ed in a circle, the fun does not illuminate the 
whole of iliis: for there are fliaJows there, through the obfeurations of the flars and the 
moon. Hmi ii(;thingin the world is pure from fltadow, (as neither is there any thing mundane 
[!uro Ironi mailer, fupernmndanc natures alone being without fliadow and imniaterial,) except 
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numerical information froni the revolution of a nature fimilar and the fame. 
From hence, therefore, night and day arofe ; and through thefe revolving 
bodies the period of one moil wife circulation was produced. 

And moni/t indeed was generated, when the moon having run throut^h 
her circle pafTed into conjunction with the fun. But ^ear, when the fun 
had completely wandered round his orb. As to the periods of the other 
ftars, they are not underftood except by a very few of mankind ; nor do the 
multitude diftinguifh them by any peculiar appellation ; nor do they meafure 
them with relation to each other, regarding the numbers adapted to this 
purpofe. Hence, it may be faid, they are ignorant that the wanderings of 
thefe bodies are in reality time ; as thefe wanderings are endued with an 
infinite multitude, and an admirable variety of motions. But it is eafy to 
conceive, that a perfed number of time will then accomplifli a perfed year, 
when the eight circulations concurring in their courfes with each other be- 
come bounded by the fame extremity ; being at the fame time meafured by 
the circle fubfifting according to famenefs. But the ftars, whofe revolutions 
are attended with a proceffion through the heavens, were generated, that 
the whole of this vifible animal the univerfe might become moft fimilar to 
the moft perfe6l intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual nature. 

the fun. Hence, the fun is truly fhadowlefs and without generation, every thing cKe receiving 
at different times diflerent illuminative additions. Why, then, fome one may fay, was not the 
light of the fun enkindled in the firft of the periods from the earth ? Becaufe, I reply, the efful- 
gence of the fun is of itfelf incommenfurate with generation ; but the moon, exifting as a medium, 
and firft receiving his light, renders it more commenfurate with generation. For, as Ariftotle 
fays, the moon is, as it were, a JefTer fun. And it is requifite that what is proximately above gene- 
ration (hould not be the moft fplendid and luminous. For it is not lawful that a thing of this 
kind ftiould approach to that which is dark; but what is proximate to the darkncfs of generation 
nuift ncceffarily be luminous in a fecondary degree, always pofTefTing, indeed, its proper light, 
but evincing a mutation in its participation of a more excellent light. It is likewifc requifite that 
it fhould exhibit this mutation in an orderly manner, that through this mutation it may be the 
paradigm of that very mutable nature which matter introduces to generated things. 

But that the ftars, and all heaven, receive light from the fun, may be eafily perceived. For 
that which is common in many things derives its fubliflence from one caufe, which is either 
exempt or coordinate; and the coordinate caufe is that which firft participates of that form. But 
that firft participates in which this form efpecially fubfifts the firft. If, therefore, light efpe- 
cially fubfifts in the fun, the fun will be the firft light, and from this the light in other things will 
be derived. 

And 
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And indeed the artificer fabricated other forms, as far as to the generation 
of time, according to the fimihtude of the world's exemplar. 

But as the univerfe did not yet contain all animals in its capacious recep- 
tacle, in this refpe^l it was diffimilar to its exemplar. Its artificer, therefore, 
fupplied this defed: by impreffing it with forms, according to the nature of 
its paradigm. Whatever ideas, therefore, intellcd perceived by the diano- 
etic energy in animal itfelf, fuch and fo many he conceived it neceflary for 
the univerfe to contain. But thefe ideas are four : One, the celeftial 
genus of Gods ; another, winged and air-wandering ; a third, the aquatic 
form ; and a fourth, that which is pedeftrial and terrene. The idea, there- 
fore, of that which is divine, or the inerratic fphere, he for the moft part 
fabricated from fire, that it might be moft fplendid and beautiful to behold. 
And as he meant to affimllate it to the univerfe, he rendered it circular ; 
placed it in the wifdom of the beft nature ; ordered it to become the at- 
tendant of that which is beft ; and gave it a circular diftribution about the 
heavens, that it might be a true worlds adorned with a fair variety in its 
every part. But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions ; one 
by which they might revolve in y2zw^ according to famey by always cogitating 
the fame things in themfelves about fame ; the other through which they 
might be led with an advancing motion from the dominion of the fame and 
ftmilar circulation. 'He likewife rendered them immovable and ftable as to 
the other five motions, that each of them might become in an eminent degree 
the beft. And on this account fuch of the ftars as are inerratic were 
generated, which are divine animals ; and, in confequence of this, always 
abide revolving in that which is fame. But, the ftars, which both revolve and 
at the fame time wander in the manner we have defcribed above, were pro- 
duced next to thefe. But he fabricated the earth the common nouriftier of 
our exiftence ; which being conglobed about the pole extended through the 
univerfe, is the guardian and artificer of night and day, and is the firft 
and moft antient of the Gods which are generated within the heavens. 
But the harmonious progreffions of thefe divinities, their concurfions with 
each other, the revokiilons and advancing motions of their circles, how 
fhey are fituated with relation to each other in their conjunctions and oppo- 
fitlons, whether dlre6l among themfelves or retrograde, at what times and 
in what manner they become concealed, and, again emerging to our view, 

q s 2 caufc 
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caufe terror, and exhibit tokens of future events to fuch as are able to clil- 
cover their figiiification — of all this to attempt an explanation, without in- 
Ipeding the refemblances of thefe divinities, would be a fruitlefs employ- 
ment. But of this enough ; and let this be the end of our difcourfe con- 
cerning the nature of the vifible and o;enerated Grods. 

o o 

But to fpeak concerning the other dicmons \ and to know their generation, 
is a talk beyond our ability to perform. It is, therefore, necclTary in this 

cafe 

* Plato here calls the fublunary Gods who proximately prcfide over, and orderly diftrlbute, the 
realms of generation, daemons ; for a God wTio proximately prefides over any thing is a daemon 
according to analogy. 

Proclus, in fpcaking concerning daemons who fill up all the middle fpace between Gods 
and men, obferves as follows : — " Ther6 is a triad which conjoins our fouls with the Gods, pro- 
ceeding analogous to the three * primary caufes of things, though Plato is accuftomed to call the 
whole of it dx-moniacal. For the angelic prcfcrves an analogy to the intelligible, which firft un- 
folds itfelf into light from the arcane and occult fountain of things ; on which account it alfo 
imfolds the Gods, and announces their occult nature. The daemoniacal is analogous to infinite 
life; and hence it proceeds every where according to many orders, and pofleflfes various fpecies 
and a multitude of forms. But the heroic fubfifts according to intelle6t and a convertive energy ; 
and hence it is the infpe<Slive guardian of purification, and a magnificently operating life. Again, 
the angelic proceeds according to the intelle8:ual life of the demiurgus ; and hence it alfo iseflen- 
tially intelle6lual, and interprets and tranfmits a divine intelle<ft to fecondary natures. The deemo- 
niacal governs according to the demiurgic providence and nature of wholes, and rightly gives com- 
pletion to the order of all the world. But the heroic fubfifts according to a providence convertive 
of all thefe. Hence this genus is fiiblime, elevates fouls on high, and is the caufe of the grand 
and robuft. And fuch are the triple genera which are fufpended from the Gods, viz. from the 
celeftial Divinitie?, and from the infpe6lh'e guardians of generation. For about each of thefe- 
Gods there is an appropriate number of angels, daemons, and heroes : for each is the leader of a 
mukiiudc which receives tl>e form of its ruling Deity. And on this account the angels, daemons, 
and heroes of the celeftial Gods are celeftial ; of the Gods that prefide over generation, they are 
generative ; of thofe that elevate fouls on high, they are anagogic ; of thofe that arc imnuUable, 
they are immutable ; and fo on. And again, in thofe Gods of an anagogic characfteriftic, the 
angels, daemons, and heroes of the Saturnian Gods are diturnlnc, but thofe of the Solar Gods 
are folar. And in thofe that are vivific, the attendants of the Lunar Deities arc lunar, and of 
the Mercurial Gods, mercurial : for they derive their appellations from the Deities from which 
they are fufpended, as being continuous with them, and receiving one idea with remiflion. And 
why is this wonderful, fince partial louls alfo, knowing iheir prefiding and leading Gods, call 
themfelves by their names ? Gr, whence did the ^fculapiuses, the Bacchuses, and the Diofcuri 

* Viz. Being, life, and inteUcd, which confidered according to their fi;ft fubfiftence form the intelligible 
triad, or thciirft prccefllon from the ineffable principle of things. See the Partnenidcs. 

9 receive 
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cafe to believe in antient men ; who being the progeny of the Gods, as they 
theinfclvcs aflert, mud have a clear knowledge of their parents. It is im- 
poffihle, therefore, not to believe in the children of the Gods, though they 
fhould fpeak without probable and necefTary arguments : but as they declare 
that their narrations are about affairs to which they are naturally allied, it 
is proper that, complying with the law, we (hould aifent to their tradition. 
In this manner, then, according to them, the generation of thefe Gods is to 
be defcribed : 

That Ocean and Tethys were the prftgeny of heaven and earth. That 
from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and fuch as fubfift together with 
thefe, were produced. That from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and all 
fuch as we know ar-e called the brethren of thefe defcended. And lafily, 
others which are reported to be the progeny of thefe. When, therefore, all 
fuch Gods as vifibly revolve,and all fuch as become apparent when they pleafe^ 
were generated, the Artificer of the univerfe thus addreffed them : " Gods 
of Gods S of whom I am the dcmiurgus and father, whatever is generated 

by 

receive their appellations? As, therefore, in the celeftial Gods, fo alfo in thofe that preiide over 
generation, it is requifite to farvey about each of them a coordinate, angelic, djemoniacal, and 
heroic multitude j the number fufpended from each bearing the name of its monad, fo that there 
is a celeftial God, daemon, and hero. With refpe6l to Earth, alfo, Ocean, and Tethys, it is 
requifite to confider that thefe proceed into all orders, and in a fimilar manner other Gods. For 
there is a Jovian, Juiionian, and Saturnian multitude, which is denominated through the fame 
name of life. Nor is there any thing abfurd in this, fince we call man both intelligible and fen- 
fible, though the rcftoration to their priftine condition is in thefe more abundant. A-nd thus 
much in common coneeming the generation-producing Gods and daemons, that, conjoined with 
the Gods, we may alfo farvey the difcourfe about daemons : for Plato comprehends each of the 
genera in the fame names. And he fcems to call the fame powers both daemons and Gods on 
this account, that we may undcrftand that the daemoniaca! genus is fufpended at the fame time 
together with ihcfe Gods, and that we may alfo adapt the names as to Gods. This he alfo docs 
in other places, indicating the every way extended nature of the theory, and the^ye of fciencc 
furveying all things together and in connection. ^' 

^ The fcope of this fpccch, fays Proclus, is, as we have faid, to infert demiurgic power and 
providence in the mundane genera of Gods, to lead them forth to the generation of the remain- 
ing kinds of animals, and to place them over mortals, analogoufly to the father of wholes over 
the one orderly diftribution of the univerfe. For it is necelTary that fome things fhould be primarily 
generated by the demiurgic monad, and others through other media; the demiurgus, indeed, pro- 
ducing all things from himfclf, at once and eternally, but the things produced in order, and firft 

proceeding 
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by me is indllToIuble, fucb being my will in its fabrication. Indeed every 
thing which is bound is difToluble ; but to be .willing to difTolve that which 

is 

proceeding from him, producing, together with him, the natures pofterior to themfelves. Thus, 
for inftance, the celeftial produce fublunary Gods, and thefe generate mortal animals; the de- 
miurgus at the fame time fabricating thefe in conjunftion with the celeftial and fublunary Divini- 
ties. For in fpeaking he undcrdands all things, and by underftanding all things he alfo makes 
the mortal genera of animals ; thefe requiring another proximate generating caufc, fo far as they 
are mortal, and through this receiving a progreflion into being. But the chara6ler of the words 
is enthufiaftic, fliining with intelleftual intuitions, pure and venerable as being perfected by the 
father of the Gods, differing from and tranfcending human conceptions, delicate, and at the fame 
time terrific, full of grace and beauty — at once concife and perfe6lly accurate. Plato, therefore, 
particularly (Indies thefe things in the imitations of divine fpeechesj as he alfo evinces in the 
Republic, when he reprefents the Mufes fpeaking fublimely, and the prophet afcending to a lofty 
feat. He alfo adorns both thefe fpeeches with concifenefs and venerablencfs, employing the 
accurate powers of colons, dire<Slly (hadowing forth divine intcllcAions through fuch a form of 
words. But in the words before us he omits no tranfcendency either of the grand and robufl in 
the fcntences and the names adapted to thefe devices, or of magnitude in the conceptions and the 
figures which give completion to this idea. Befidcs this, alfo, much di(tin<flion and purity, the 
unfolding of truth, and the illuftrious prerogatives of beauty, are mingled with the idea of mag- 
nitude, this being efpccially adapted to the fubje6l things, to the fpeaker, and to the hearers. 
For the obje<Sls of this fpecch are, the perfection of the univerfe, an afTmiilation to all-perfeCl 
animal, and the generation of all mortal animals; the maker of all things at the fame lime pre- 
fubfi Hi ng and adorning all things, through exempt tranfcendency, but the fccondary fabricators 
adding what was wanting to the formation of the univerfe. All, therefore, being great and 
divine, as well the perfons as the things, and fhining with beauty and a diftin£lion from each 
other, Plato has employed words adapted to the form of the fpeech. 

Homer alfo, when energizing enthufiaflically, reprefents Jupiter fpeaking, converting to him- 
felf the twofold coordinations of Gods, becoming himfelf, as it were, the centre of all the divine 
genera in the world, and making all things obedient to his intelle£lion. But at one time he con- 
joins the multitude of Gods with himfelf without a medium, and at another through Themis as 
the medium. 

But Jove to Themis gives command to call 

The Gods to council. 

This Goddeli pervading every where colle^ls the divine number, and converts it to the demi- 
urgic monad. For the Gods are both feparate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for all 
things, being at the fame time exempt from them through the highefl tranfcendency, and extend- 
ing their providence every where. For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled with matter. Through tranfcendency of power they are not filled 
with the fubje6ls of their government, and, through beneficent will, they make all things fimilar 
to themfelves; in permanently abiding, proceeding, and in being fcparated from all things, 

being 
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is beautifully harmonized, and well conapofed, is the property of an evil 
nature. Hence, fo far as you are generated, you are not immortal, nor in 

every 

being fimilarly prefent to all things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and the 
doemons the attendants of thefe, receive after this manner unniingled purity and providential 
adminiftration from their father 3 at one time he converts them to himfelf without a medium, 
and illuminates them with a fcparate, unmingled, and pure form of life. Whence alio I ihink 
he orders them to be fcparated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus, ami neither con- 
vert themfelves to Greeks nor Barbarians; which is juft the fame as to fay, that they muft tranf- 
ccnd the twofold orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in undcfiled intelIe6lion. But 
at another time he converts them to a providential attention to fecondary natures, through Themis, 
and calls upon them to dired the mundane battle, and excites diflerent Gods to different works. 
Thefe Divinities, therefore, efpecially require the afliftance of Themis, who contains in herCelf the 
divine laws according to which providence is intimately conne6led with wholes. Homer, there- 
fore, divinely delivers twofold fpceches, accompanying the twofold energies of Jupiter ; but Plato 
through this one fpcech comprehends thofe twofold modes of difcourfe. For the demiurgus ren- 
ders the Gods unmingled with fecondary natures, and caufes them to provide for, and give exig- 
ence to, mortals. But he orders them to fabricate in imitation of himfelf : and in an injunftion 
of this kind both thefe are compfchended, viz. the unmingled through the imitation of the father, 
for he is feparate, being exempt from mundane wholes; but providential energy, through the com- 
mand to fabricate, nourifli and increafe mortal natures. Or rather, we may furvey both in each ;. 
for in imitating the demiurgus they provide for fecondary natures, as he does for the immortals >. 
and in fabricating they are feparate from the things fabricated. For every demiurgic caufe is ex- 
empt from the things generated by it; but that which is mingled with and filled from them is 
imbecil and inefficacious, and is unable to adorn and fabricate them. And thus much in com- 
mon refpeftingthe whole of the fpeech. 

Let us then, in the firft place, confider what we are to underftand by " Gods of Gods," and 
what power it poflelTes : for that this invocation is colle<Slive and convertive of multitude to its 
monad, that it calls upwards the natures which have proceeded to the one fabricator of them, 
and infcrts a boundary and divine meafure in tlicm, is clear to thofe who are not entirely unac- 
quainted with fuch-)»ke difcourfes. But how thofe that are allotted the world by their father are 
called Gods of Gods, and according to what conception, cannot eafily be indicated to the many; 
for there is an unfolding of one divine intelligence in thefe names. Proclus then proceeds to 
relate the explanations given by others of thefe words ; which having reje(Sled as erroneous, he 
very properly, in my opinion, adopts the following, which is that of his preceptor, the great 
Syrianus. All the mundane Gods are not fimply Gods, but they are wholly Gods which par- 
ticipate: for there is in them that which is feparate, unapparent, and fupermundane, and alfo 
tliat which is the apparent image of them, and has an orderly eftabliflmient in. the world. And 
that, indeed, which is unapparent in them is primarily a God, this being undiftributed and one; 
but this vehicle which is fufpendcd from their unapparent eflence is fecondarily a God. For if, 
with refpe(^ to us, man is twofold, one iuwvard, according to thefoul, the other apparent, which 
-AC fee, much more muft both thefe be affertcd of the Gods; fince Divinity alfo is twofold, one 
6 unapparent 
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every refped indiflbluble : yet yovi fliall i>ever be diiTolveJ, nor become fub^ 
je6t to the fatality of death ; my will being a much greater and more excel- 
lent bond than the vital connedlvcs with which you were bound at the 
commencement of your generation. Learn, therefore, what I now fay to 
you indicating my defire. Three genera of mortals yet remain to be pro- 
duced. Without the generation of thefe, therefore, tl-^e unlvcrfc will be 
imperfefl ; for it will not contain every kind of animal in its fpacious extent. 
But it ought to contain them, that it may become fufficiently pcrfc^l. Yet 
if thefe are generated, and participate of life through me, they will become 
equal to the Gods. That mortal natures, therefore, may fubfill', and that 
th^ uiiiverfe may be truly all, coavert yourfelves, a,ccording to your nature, 
to the fabrication of animals, imitating the power which I employed in your 
generation. And whatever among theCe is of fuch a nature as to defcrve the 
fame appellation with immortals, which obtains fovereignty in thefe, and 
willingly purfues juftice, and reveixnccs you — of this I myfelf will deliver 
the feed and beginning : it is your bwfinefs to aceomplifh the rcjfl: ; to weave ' 

together 

iinapparent and the other apparent. This being the cafe, we muft fay that *' Gods of Gods'* 
is addrefled to all the mundane Divinities, in whom there is a connc6lionof unapparcnt with appa- 
rent Gods; for they are Gods that participate. In fhort, fince twofold orders are produced by 
the demiurgus, fomc being fupermurkiane and others miuidane, and fonie being without and 
others with participation, — if the deniiurgus now addrefled the fupermundane orders, he would 
have alone faid to them, " Gods:" for they are without participation, are feparate and unappa- 
rent : — but fince the fpecch is to the mundane Gods, he calls them Gods of Gods, as being parti- 
cipated by other apparent Divinities. In thefe alfo daemons are comprehended ; for they alfo are 
Gods, 33 to their order with refpe^l to the Gods, whofe idiom they indivifibly participate. Thus 
alfo Plato, in the Phaedrus, when he calls the twelve Gods the leaders of dcemons, at the fame 
time denominates all the attendants of the Divinities Gods, adding, * and this is the life of the 
Gods.* All thefe, therefore, are Gods of Gods, as pofTcfling the apparent connected with th« 
unapparent, and the mundane with the fi»permundanc. 

* It is well obfcrved here by Proclus, that the animal fpirit (to rnvtvixa) comprehends the fum- 
mits of the irrational life, which fummits fubfift eternally with the vehicle of the foul, as being 
produced by the demiurgus; but that thefe, being extended and diftributed, make this life which 
the junior Gods weave together, being indeed mortal, becaufc the foul mud ncceflarily lay afide 
this diftribution, when, being rcftored to her priftine ftate, (lie obtains purification, but fubfiding 
for a much longer .time than the life of this body ; and that, on this account, the foul alfo in 
Hades choofcs a life of this kind« For, in confcquence of verging to a corporeal nature, fhe 
receives this mortal life from the junior Gods. If thefe things then be admitted, the dcmiurgus 

gives 
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together the mortal aiul immortal nature ; by this means fabricating and 
generating animals, cauling them to increafe by Supplying them with ali- 
ment, and receiving them back again when diflblved by corrnption." 

Thus fpoke the dcmiurgus ; and again into the fame crater ', in which 
mingUng he had tempered the foul of the univerfe, he poured mingling the. 
remainder* of the former mixture: in a certain refped indeed after the 

fame 

gives fubfiftence to ihc/ufnvih of the irrational life, but does not produce this life ; fince, giving fub- 
fiftcnce to dj:mon3, he certainly alfo produces the irrational life which they contain, but not this 
life which the junior Gods weave together in us; for this is alone adapted to fouls falling into 
generation. The mundane Gods, therefore, illuminate their depending vehicles with rational 
lives; for they poflefs intellectual fouls. But thofe dasmons who are properly defined according 
to reafon ufe irrational powers, which they keep in fubjedion ; but our fouls much more poflfefs 
a life in the vehicle, which is irrational with relation to them. It fuperabounds however by 
receiving another irrational life, which is an apoftacy from that life in the vehicle which waf 
woven by the junior Gods. All tbai is immortal, therefore, which feuds poflefs according to an 
imitation of wholes, but the addition of the fecondary life is mortal. If, therefore, in the fummit 
of the irrational life, there is one impaflivc fcnfc, this in the pneumatic vehicle will generate one 
palTve fenfc; and this latter will produce in the flielly body many and pafllvc fenfcs. The 
ore6tic or appetitive power, alfo, in this fummit, will produce many orec^lic powers in the fpirit, 
pofl'cfling fomething feparate from the (lielly body, and capable of being difciplined ; and thefe 
will produce in the body ultimate and material appetitive powers. 

^ Viz. the vivific Goddefs Juno. 

* It is well obfcrvcd here by Proclus, that fouls poflefs cflential dlflcrences, and not differences 
according to energies only. For, fays he, fomc fouls look to total and others to partial intelleds ; 
and fome employ undefilcd intellc6lions, but others at times depart from the contemplation of 
true beings. Some peipetually fabricate and adorn wholes, but others only fomctimcs revolve 
with the Gods. And fome always move and govern fate, but others fometimes fubfift under the 
dominion of fiite, and arc fubjei^ to its laws. Some are the leaders to intelligible eflcnce, and 
others arc fometimes allotted the order of thofe that follow. Some are divine only, and others arc 
transferred into a dlficrcnt order, da-Miioniacal, hcroical, human. Some employ horfes thai are 
good, but others fuoh as are mingled fiom good and evil. And fome polfefs that life alone which 
llicy received from the one fahrif aiion of things, but others the mortal form of life, which was 
woven to their nature l)y the junior Gods. Some energize according to all their powers, but others 
at different limes draw forth dilfercfit lives. By no means, therefore, do our fouls poflefs the fame 
eflence with divinity : for the rational nature is difl'erent in the two, being in the Gods intellcCluai, 
but in our fouls mingled with the irraf ionnl ; and in the middle genera it is defined according to their 
middle fubfiflence. In like manner, with rcfpc6l to every thing elfe, fuch as rcafons, the form of 
life, intelligence and time, thefo fubfift divinely in divine fouls, but in a human manner in ours. 

Proclus alfo further obferves, that the conniion definition of all fouls is as follows : Soul is an 
^eflence fubfifting between true eflence and generation, being mingled from middle genera, divided 

VOL. II. 3 T into 
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fame manner', yet not fimilarly incorruptible according to the fame, but 
deficient from the firft in a fecond and third degree. And havino^ thus com- 

pofed 

into effential number, bound with al! media, diatonically harmonized, living one and a twofold 
life, and being gnoftic in one and a twofold manner. 

* Tiinaeus, fays Proclus, by thefe words indicates the fimilitude, fubjedion and different pro- 
greflion of partial to total fouls. For he not only dcfcribcs their difference together with their 
alliance, according to firft and fecond demiurgic energy, nor alone according to their union with 
and feparation from the cratcr.of life, nor yet alone according to excefs or defed of genera, but 
alfo according to the mode of mixture, which is the fame, and yet not the fame. For neither is 
the temperament of the genera fiivnlar, nor the unmingling of difiference; fmce this is more 
abundant in partial fouls. Hence, of the horfes in thefe, one is good, but the other contrary, and 
confiding from contraries, as it is faid in the Phsedrus, in confcquence of difference having 
dominion. For the whole mixture is no longer incorruptible, according to the fame, and after 
the fame manner, but in a fecond and third degree j fince in thefe there are fubjeftion and order* 
But by ijicorriiptibley here, we muft underftand the immutable, the undeviating, the inflexible,, 
the immaculate form of eiTence, that which is not converted to fccondary natures, and which doe* 
not receive mutation, or fubjco^ion of life, that which is eflablifhed beyond the reach of mortality, 
and that which is exempt from the laws of fate : for thefe things are common to every genus of 
fouls which perpetually tranfccnd generaiion. But the contraries of thefe are adapted to powers- 
which defcend into generation, viz. a mutation of life from intelligence to aftion, the becoming 
fometimes fubjedil to fate, and the being mingled with mortal affairs. Neither is the immovable 
prefent with thefe according to the fame, fince they fometimes proceed into generation, nor, when- 
it is prefent, is it prcfeni after the fame manner: for that which always underftands is better than 
thai which fometimes departs from its proper intelIe6lion. Since, however, in thefe fouls alfo» 
there is an order, and fome are undtnled, rarely affociating with generation and deferting their 
ewn order, but others are rolled in all-various flower->, and wander myriads of periods, — hence- 
Timaeus indicates the difference of thefe, when he fays "in a fecond and third degree.'* For 
fouls which defcend, and become defiled with evil, are very much feparated from thofe that per- 
petually abide on high, and cvre free from evil : but fouls of a middle order are fuch as defcend 
indeed, but are not defiled-. For^ vice verfa, it is not lawful to be defiled, and yet abide on high ;; 
fince evil is not in the Gods, but in the mortal place, and in material things. 

Again, therefore, from thefe things it appears that the firft genus of fouls is divine; for every 
where that which is the recipient of deity has a leading order, in effences, in intellects, in fouls- 
and in bodies. But the fecond gemis is that which is perpetually conjoined with the Gods, that,- 
through this, fouls which fometimes depart from may again be recalled to the Gods. The third; 
genus is that which falls into generation, but defcends wi-h purity, and changes a fubordinate 
for a more divine life, but is exempt from vice and paffions; for this genus is continuous with- 
fouls that perpetually abide on high, and are perpetually undefiled. Bui the fourth and lafl; genus- 
is that which abundantly wanders, which defcends as far as to Tartarus, and is again excited from 
its dark profundities, evolving all-various forms of life, employing various manners, and al diflercnt 
times different paflSons. It alfo obtains various fornis of animals, demoniacal, human, irrational, 

but 
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pofed the univerfe, he diflributcd fouls equal in number to the flars, inferting 
each in each: and caufnig them to afcend as into a vehicle % he pointed out 

to 

but is at the fame time correfted by Juftlce, returns from earth to heaven, and is circularly led 
from matter to intelle<Sl, according to cerlain orderly periods of wholes. By the words, therefore* 
*Mn a certain refpc^i indeed after the fanje numner, yet not fimilarly incorruptible according to 
the fame," he fignifics that partial fouls are in a certain refpc6l incorruptible, as for inftance, 
according to their elTcnce alone, but that in a certain refpe6l they are not incorruptible, viz. being 
mingled in their energies with all-various deflinics, and converfant with mortal things, and not 
poflening thefe energies with invariable famcnefs, and entire, but fomctimes more, and at others lefs, 
an all-various inequality fubfifting in fouls, according to their habitude to mortal natures, from 
which they derive the privation of incorruptibility according to life. 

^ Vulcan, who is the artificer of the whole of a corporeal efTcnce, gives fubfiftence to the vehicles 
of the foul ; for he receives fouls fent into the world from the intelligible region, and gives different 
habitations to different fouls. The demiurgus of all things alfo gives fubfiflence to thefe vehicles; 
for he is the fabricator of animals, and the completions of the univerfe, fo that he not only pro- ' 
duces fouls, but alfo produces them with their proper vehicles. As Proclus likewife well obferves, 
the conception of Plato here is truly wonderful : for he does not reprcfent the demiurgus as 
fafliioning thefe vehicles from the whoUneJJ'es which are now produced, but he fays that he makes 
thefe, the junior Gods lending parts, and from them compofing bodies. But this is an evident 
argument, that each of tliefe vehicles is in a certain refpe^l felf- com pofed, and not fabricated by 
an ablation from other things, left it fliould require to be again jwured back Into fomcthing elfe* 
For every thing which fubfifts by an abfclflion from other things, being cut off with a diminu- 
tion of the whole to which it belonged, muft neceffarily be returned to the whole from which it 
was cut off. For it is ncccffary that every whole in the univerfe fliould perpetually remain a 
whole: and hence every fuch vehicle is perpetual, and the fame vehicle is always fufpended from 
the foul. Bcfidcs, how can the foul be any longer faid to be mundane, if its vehicle is corrupted ? 
for that of which there Is nothing In the univerfe cannot be mnndane. For, if partial fouls are 
fuperior to a life in conjun6tion with vehicles, they will alfo be fuperior to divine fouls: but if they 
arc inferior to fucli a life, how does the demiurgus immediately after their generation introduce 
them into thefe vehicles? And how can they ufe them in Hades, and in the Heavens, unlefs 
they had them perpetually fufpended from their cffcnce ? For, that they ufe them in Hades, is 
evident from what Socrates fays in the Phanlo, viz. that fouls afccnding into their vehicles proceed 
to Acheron : and that they alfo ufe them In the Heavens, is evident from the Pha*drus, in which 
Socrates fays that the vehicles of the Gods proceed equally balanced, but thofe of the attendants of 
the Gods, with great difliculty. 

From this, alfo, we may perceive the dilTercnce between partial and divine fouls : for with 
refpe6l to the latter the demiurgus is faid to place their bodies m their fouls, as being every way 
comprehended by them, thefe fouls not being converted to the objefts of their government, but 
employing one inunutable int.elIe6tion : but, with refpe<St to partial fouls, he is faid to caufe thefe 
to afcend into their vehicles; for thefe are naturally adapted to be frequently in fubje<5lion lo 
hodieSj and to convert themfclves to the f\ibje6ls of their government j when they alfo become 

3 T a parts 
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to them the nature of the nniverfe, and announced to them the laws of fate f 
fhowing them that the firft generation orderly diftributed to all was one, left 
any particular foul Ihould be allotted a lels portion of generation than another. 
But when he had difleminated them through the feveral inftruments of time 
adapted to each, he declared to them it was neceflary that an animal the moft 
religious of all others fhould make its appearance. But as the human nature 
is twofold, he {hov\ed them that the more excellent kind was that which 
would afterwards be called man. And as fouls are from neccflity engrafted 
In bodies, and as fomething accedes to and Something departs from fuch bodies, 
he declared to them that, in the firlT: place^ one connate fenfe ^ produced by 

violent 

parts of the univerfe as well as their vehicles, a6l in fubfervlcncy to the laws of fate, and no 
longer live with purity under the divine light of Providence. It muft likewife be obfcrved, that 
the demiurgus among other caufes contains that of Nature in himfelf, to which alfo he converts^ 
fouls. For, by (liowing Nature to fonls, he alfo beholds it himfelf. But he alone beholds- 
things prior to and in himfelf. Now, therefore, he beholds Nature in himfelf, which he com- 
prehends fupernaturally, or according to canfe. 

^ The demiurgus, fays Proclus, comprehends the whole of a matcriaF and mortal life in three 
boundaries, and eftablifhes the caufes of it in fouls, that they may obtain dominion over it: for 
dominion is not derived from any thing elfe than efTential precedency. The irrational life, there- 
fore, fuhfifts intelleBually in the demiurgus, but rationally in foul's. Nor is this wonderful^ 
iince body alfo fubfills incorporeally in the intelligible caufes of all things. But this connate 
fenfe produced by violent paffions, of which Plato now fpeaks, is that corporeal life which is 
gnoftic of things falling upon it externally, which produces this knowledge through inftruments, 
does not fubfift from itfelf, but from the natures by which it is ufed, is mingled with material 
mafles, and knows what it knows with paflfion. For it is neceflfary to fenfation, that a certain' 
agitation ihould be produced about the inftruments of fenfe; fincc neither do the motions in the 
foul pervade every where, and as far as to the body, but there is a motion of the foul belonging to 
itfelf by iifelf, fuch as is that which is intelle6lual ; nor docs every thing about the body extend as 
far as to the foul, but there is alfo a certain corporeal paffion, which through its obfcurity is not 
able to move the foul. Scnfe, therefore, is produced not from al! paffions, but from fuch as are 
violent, and which are attended with much agitation. And this is corporeal fenfe, which is 
divifible and material, and forms its judgment mingled with pafllons. But there is another fenfe 
prior to this, in the vehicle of the foul, which with rcfpe6l to this is iuiniaterial, and is a pure 
impaflive knowledge, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, but which is notlibiiaUHl from form, becaufe it 
alfo is corporeal, as being allotted its fnbfiftence in body. And this fenfe, indeed,, has the fame 
nature with the phantafy; for the being of both is common; but externally proceeding it is 
called fenfe, and abiding internally, and furveyingin the fpirit (fvtw Trvfiz/xaT/) forms and figures, it 
is called phantafy. So far alfo as it is divided about the fpirit, it is fenfe. For, again, the bafis 
of the rational life is opinion^ but the phantafy is the fummit of the fccond, or the irrational life. 

Opiuioa 
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violent paffions was neceflary to all ; and, in the fecond place, love mingled 
with pleafure and grief. That after thefe, fear and anger were neceflary, 
with whatever elfe is either confcquent to thefe, or naturally difcordant 
from a contrary nature. That fuch fouls as lubdue thefe would live 

Opinion alfo and phantafy are conjoined with each other, and the fecond is filled from the more 
excellent with po^vers. But the middle of the irrational life does n(5t receive the impreflion of the 
natures (uperior to it, but is alone the recipient of things external. It is common, however, to 
this al o to know that which is fcnliblc with paflivity : but externa! fcn(c alone pertains to things 
.externally falling upon and moving it, not being able to poflefs fpe<5lacle3 in itfelf, fince it is 
partible and not one ; for it is di(iributed about the organs of fente. There is one fenfc, therefore, 
which is impadive and common, another which is conmion and palfivc, and a third which is 
diftributed and paflive. The firft of th^fe belongs to the firll vehicle of the foul, the fccand, to 
the irrational life, and the third, to the animated body. 

After fenfe, Plato arranges defire. And this indeed is life, and is alfo corporeal ; but it is a life 
vhich perpetually unweaves the body, and affords a folace to its wants, and about which pleafure 
and pain are beheld. For thefe i)anions are alfo prefeni to other parts of the foul ; fince you may 
perceive pleafures and pains, both in reafon and anger. But corporeal pleafure and pain are pro>- 
duced according to defire. For, with refped to the bodv, a way contrary to nature, and a priva- 
tion of life, produce pain in it; but a regreflion according to nature, and an adaptation to life, 
are the fources of its pleafure. And th«t which is aflflided or dclijrhted in thefe is the defidera- 
tive part of the foul. But fince thefe two paflfions arc primary, and the fountains of the other 
paffions, as Plato fays in the Phdebus and the Laws, through the mixture of thefe giving a genera- 
lion to the other paffions he alfo denominates love a mixture of pleafure and pain. For, fo far as 
it is converfanl with the lovely, it is prefent with pleafure, but,*fo far as it is not yet prefent with 
it in energy, it is n.ingled with pain. But he charafterizes all the life of defire through love, 
becaufe this paffion is mod vehement about it. 

In the third place, therefore, he enumerates anger. Anger then is alfo life, but a life which 
removes every thing painful, and which diflurbs the body. Excefs and defe^l alfo are furveyed 
about it, fuch as raflmefs and timidity, and the things confecjuent to thefe, ambition and conten- 
tion, and all fuch particulars as take place about m'.)rlal concerns. And fuch is the order of thefe 
three generated poA ers. For as foon as the body is formed it participates of fenfe : fince it would 
not be an animal, nor would pofllefs appetite, if it were not fenfitive. For appetites fubfift i^ 
conjunction with fenfe, bur the fenfes are not entirely in conjunction with appetites ; and hence 
the animal is more cbara<^lcrized by the fenfitive than by' the appetitive nature. But after the 
poflcffion of fenfe the aninial appears to be pleafed and pained, afBioted by the cold, but cheriihcd 
by the bandages, and led to a condition according to nature. After deli re, as age advances, the 
animal is angered : for anger is the power of a more robufi nature. iJence alfo, among irrational 
animals, fuch a." are more material alone live according to defire, and partake of pleafure and pain; 
but fu( h as are more perfed are allotted ;i more iiaieible life. But prior to thefe aj^pctites, as wc 
alfo faid of fenfe, there is a certain finnuiit of ihcm in the fpirit of the foul, which fummit is a 
power impulfive and motive ofiiie fpirit, guardii'g and connec'ting iis efiTcnee, atone lime extending 
^nd diilributing itfeUj and at anotlier being led to bound and order, and meafured by reafon. 
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juftly, but fuch as are vanquKhed by them nnjuflly. And again, that he 
who lived well during the proper time of his life, fhould, again returniiio- to 
the habitation of his kindred fl:ar ^, enjoy a bleflcd life. But that he whofe 
condud was depraved, (liould in his fecond generation be chan"-ed into the 
nature of a woman. * That both thefe, at the expiration of a tlioufand vears, 
fhould return to the allotment and choice of a fecond life ; each foul reccivino- 
a life agreeable to its choice. That in this eledion the human fuul fhould 
pafs into the life of a brute : * and that in cafe the inclination to evil 
ihould not even then ceafe, but the defilement of vice remain accord- 
ing to a fimilitude of the mode of generation, then the foul fhould ba 
changed into the nature of a brute correfpondent to its difpofition. And 
that it fhould not be freed from the allotment of labours ^, till, followino- 

the 

' Since Plato now difconvfes concerning fouls that are reftored to their piiftine (late in their 
legitimate ftar, after their firft generation, and fays that on leaving the body they poflefs a happy 
4ife, it may be afked how this accords with what is faid in the Phaedrus ? For, there, he who 
choofes a philofophic life is reftored to his priHine ftate through three lives. We reply, with 
Proclus, that Plato docs not here aflert that the foul paflfes into that very ftate whence it came, 
for this is accompliflied through three chiliads of periods, but that the foul returns to the ftar 
under which it was eflentially arranged, and leads a life in common with it. For it is poflible 
for thofe that are not philofophers to be elevated by Juftice to a certain place in the heavens, and 
there to live in a manner adapted to their life while in a human form : for this is aflerted in the 
Phaedo refpefting the fouls of fuch as are not philofophers; fince the reftoration to the fame con- 
£lition again is one thing, and the afccnt to the kindied ftar another. And the former of thefe 
requires three periods, but the latter may be efte£led by one period. The former alio leads back 
the foul to the intelligible, from which it dcfcended, but the latter to a fubordinate form of lifd. 
For there are n>eafnrcs of felicity, and the afcent is twofold ; one, of thofe that have yet to afcend 
ftill higher, and the other, of thofe that have no further flight to take. So that it is poftible for 
the foul having arrived at its kindred ftar, either to be conjoined with the mundane powers of its 
dGod, or to proceed ftill higher; but to be led back to the intelligible requires a period of three 
thoufand years. For through this the higheft flight is accompliflicd. 

* The tranflation of the part between the two ftars is omitted by Ficinus. 

' The one fafety of the foul herfelf, fays Proclus, which is extended by the demiurgus, and 
which liberates her from the circle of generation, from abundant wandering, and an inefficacious 
life, is her return to the intelle6lual form, and a flight from every thing which naturally adheres 
to us from generation. For it is neceftary that the foul which is hurled like feed into the realms 
of generation, Oiould lay afidc the ftubble and bark, as it were, which flic obtained from being 
difleminated into thefe fluftu^ting realms ; and that, purifying herfelf from every thing circum- 
jacent, flie fhould become an mtelledual flower and fruit, delighting in an intelledual life inftead 
of doxaftic nutriment, and purfuing the uniform and fimple energy of the period of famenefs, in- 
4 ft cad 
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the revolution of that fame and fimilar nature contained in its effence, it 
vanquifhes thofe abundantly turbulent afFedions, tumultuous and irrational, 
adhering to it afterwards from fire, water, air, and earth, and returns to the 
firft and bed difpofition of its nature. 

When he had inftruded fouls in all thefe particulars, that he might be iu 
no refpedl: thecaufe of the future evil of each, he difTeinlnated fome of them 
into the earth, others into the moon, and others into the remaining different 
inllruments of time. But after this femination he delivered to the junior 
Gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, and generating whatever 
elfe remained neceffary to the human foul ; and gave them dominion over 

(lead of the abundantly wandering motion of the period which is characterized by difference. For 
ihe contains each of thefe circles and twofold powers. And of her horfes, one is good, and the 
other the contrary : and one of ihefe leads her to generation, but the other from generation to- 
true being; the one alfo leads her round the circle of fenfe, but the other round an intellectual 
cflence. For the period of the fame and the fimilar elevates to intelleft, and an intelligible 
nature, and to the firft and mod excellent habit. But this habit is that according to which the 
foul being winged governs the whole world, becoming aflimilated to the Gods themfelves. And 
this is the univerfal form of life in the foul, juft as that is the partial form when (lie falls into the 
laft body, and becomes fomething belonging to an individual inltead of belonging to the univerfe. 
The middle of thefe alfo is the partial univerfal, when (lie hves in conjunction with her middle 
vehicle, as a citizen of generation. Difmiding, therefore, her firft habit, which fubfifts accord- 
ing to an alliance to the whole of generation, and laying afide the irrational nature which con- 
nects her with generation, likewife governing her irrational part by reafon, and extending intelleCt 
to opinion, (he will be circularly led to a happy life, from the wandering about the reg'ions of 
ienfe; which life thofe that are in tiated by Orpheus in the mvfteries of Bacchus and I*roferpine 
pray that they may obtain, together with the allotments of the fphere, and a ceflation of evil. 
But if our foul necelTarily lives well, when living according to the circle of famenefs, much more 
muft this be the cafe with divine fouls. It is, however, poffible for our foul to live according to 
the circle of famenefs, when purified, as Plato fays. Cathartic virtue, therefore, alone muft be 
called the falvation of fouls; fince th'S cuts off and vehemently obliterates material nature^?, and 
the paflions which adhere to us from generation, feparates the foul, and leads it to intelleCt, and 
tairfes it to leave on earth the vehicles with which it is inverted. For fouls defcending receive 
from ihe elements different vehicles^ aerial, aquatic, and terreftrial; and thus at laft enter into 
this grofs bulk. For how, without a medium, could they proceed into this body from imma- 
terial fpirits ? Hence, before they come into this body, they poiTefs the irrational life, and its 
Tehicle, which is prepared from the fimple elements, and from thefe they enter into the tumul- 
tuous, whieh is fo called as being foreign to the connate vehicle of fouls, eompoftd from all- 
various vcftuients, and caufing fouls to become heavy. In fijort, the connate vehicle makes the 
foul mundane^ the fecond vehicle, a citizen of generation, and the (lielly body, (to o^-T^fcoJ^s,), 
terreftrial. 

every 
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every thing confequcnt to their fabrications. He llkewife commanded them 
to govern as much as poilible in the bell: and moil beautiful manner the 
mortal animal, that it might not become the caufc of evil to iticlf. At the 
fame time he who orderly difpofed all thefe particulars remained in his own 
accuftomed abiding habit. But in conft quence of his abiding, as fjon as 
his children uaderftood the order of their father, they immediately became 
obedient to this order; and receiving the immortal principle of mortal ani- 
mal, in imitation of their artificer, they borrowed from the world the parts 
of fire and earth, water and air, as things which they (liould refbore back 
again ; and conglutinated the received parts together, not with the fame 
indifToluble bonds which they themfclves participated, but gave them a tena« 
cious adherence from thick let nails, invifible through their fmallnefs ; fabri- 
cating the body of each, one from the compofition of all ; and binding the 
circulations of the immortal foul in the influxive and effluxive nature of 
body. 

But thefe circulations ', being merged in a profound river, neither govern 
nor are governed, but hurry and are hurried along with violence : in confe- 

quencc 

* Plato, fays Proclu?, inimecHatcIy conjoining the foul to the body, omits all the problems per- 
taining to the defccni of the foul, fuch as the prophet, the allotments, the lives, the cleetions, the 
d^mon, the rcfidence in the plain of oblivion, the ilecping, the oblivious potion, the thunders^ 
and ail fuch particulars as the fable in the Republic difcufles. But neither docs he here deliver 
fuch things as pertain to the foul after its departure from the body, fuch as the terrors, the rivers, 
Tartarus, thofc favage and fiery daemons, the thorns, the bellowing mouth, the trij)lc road, and 
ihe judges, concerning which the fable in the Republic, in the Gorg as, and in the Pha?do, in- 
ilruds us. What, then, yoti will fay, is the caufc of this omillion ? We reply, Becaufe Plato 
preferves that which is ad;ipted to the dcfign of the dialogue. I'or here he admits whatever is 
phyfical in the theory refpe6ling the foul, and its aflbciatidu with ihi l)(;dy. 

It is rcquifite, however, to inquire wiiv fouls fall into bodies. And we may rcplv, with Proclus, 
Becaufe they wifli to imitate ihe providential energies of the Gods, and on this account proceed 
into generation, and leave the contemplation of true being: for, as Divine perte<^ir.n is twofold, 
one kind being intelledual, and the other providential, anJ one kind confifling in an abiding 
energy, and the other in motion, hence fouls imitate tht- prolific, iutelle(Slual, and immutable 
energy of the Gods by contemplation, but their providei.tial and motive charinf^criftic through a 
life converfant with generation. As the intelligence, too, of tiic hmnan foul is partial, fo like- 
wife is her providence ; but, being par:;;;l, it alTociales with a panial body. But ftill further, 
the dcfcentof the foul contributes to the perfcdtion of the uuiverfc; for it is ncccflary that there 
ihould not only be immortal and intclktliial animals, fuch as are the perpetual attendants of thr 

God^., 
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quencc of which, the vyhole anunal is indeed moved, yet in a difordcrly 
manner ; fince from every kind of motion its progreflion is fortuitous and 
irrational. For it proceeds backwards and forwards, to the right and left, 
upwards and downwards, and wanders every way according to the fix diffe- 
rences of place. For though the inundating ^ and effluxivc waves pour 

along 

Gods, nor yet mortal and Irrational animals only, fuch as are the lad progeny of the demiurgus 
of the univerfe, butlikcwife fuch as fubfift between thefe, and which are by no means immortal *, 
but are capable of participating reafon and inteile6l. And in many parts of the univerfe there are 
many animals of this kind ; for man is net the only rational and mortal animal, but there are 
other fuch-like fpecies, fome of which are more daemoniacal, and others approximate nearer to 
our eflcnce. But the defccnts of a partial (oul contribute to the perfed compofition of all ani- 
mals, which are at the fame time mortal and rational. 

Should it be again aflced, Why, therefore, are partial fouls defcending into generation filled with 
fuch material perturbation, and fuch numerous evils? we reply, that this takes place through 
the inclination arifing from their free will ; through their vehement familiarity with body ; 
through thoir fympathy with the image of foul, or that divifible life which is diftributed about 
body; through their abundant mutation from an intelligible to a fcnfiblc nature, and from a quiet 
energy to one entirely convcrAmt with motion ; and through a difordered condition of being, natu- 
rally arifing from the compofition of diflimilar natures, viz. of the immortal and mortal, of the 
intel]c6lual and that which is deprived of inlelle6l, of the indivifible and that which is endued 
with interval. For all thefe become the caufe to the foul of this mighty tunnilt ar.d labour in the 
realms of generation j (incc we purfue a flying mockery which is ever in motion. And the foul, 
indeed, by verging to a material life, kindles a light in her dark tenement the body, but flie her- 
felf becomes fituated in obfcurityj and by giving life to the body, (lie deflrnys herfelf and her 
own intelle<a, in as great a degree as thefe are capable of receiving deflruaion. For thus the 
mortal nature participates of intelle<9:, but the intelledual part of death, and the whole becomes 
a prodigy, as Plato beautifully obferves in his Laws, compofcd of the mortal and immortiil, of the 
intelle^lual, and that which is deprived of intellc6l. For this phyfical law, which binds the foul 
to the body, is the death of the immortal life, but is the caufe of vivifieation to the mortal body. 

' The philofopher here, fiiys Procliis, refers the whole of this tumult to two caufes, viz. the 
.nutritive and fcnfitjvc life; and thefe are the appetitive and gnoflic powers of all the irrational 
part, into which we are ;iccu(lomed to divide all the powers of the foul, aiTerting that fome of 
them are vital, and others gnodic. For the nutritive life, verging to bodies, produces in them an 
abundant flux; through their material moirtijre fending forth a great efflux, and throuch 
vital heat receiving an influx of other things. But the fenfitive life fuffers from the external bodies 
of fire and air, earth and water, falling upon it; and, confidering all the paflions as mit^hty, 
through the viienefs of its life, caufes tumult to the foul. And to all thefe things, indeed, thofe 
ihat are arrived at maturity are accuflomed ; but tothofe that are recently born, the fmalleft things, 

* For the whole compofite which we call man is not Immortal, but only the rational foiil. 
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along with impetuous abundance, which afford nutrition to the animal, yet 
a ftill greater tumult and agitation is produced through the pafllons arifincr 
from external impulfions : and this either when the body is difturbed by the 
llidden incurfion of external fire, or by the folidity of earth, oi receives an 
injury from the whirling blafts of the air. For from all thefe, through the 
medium of the body, various motions are hurried along, and fall with mo- 
leftation on the foul. But on this account all thcfe were afterwards, and 
are even now, denominated fenfes. And thefe, indeed, both at firft and at 
prefent ', are the fources of an abundant and mighty motion, in conjun6lion 

with 

through their being unufual, become the caufes of aftonidiment. For, what a great fire is to the 
former, that the flame of a lamp is to the latter; and what the magnitude of the higheft moun- 
tains is to men, that the fmalleft ftone in the fields is to infants. And what whirlwinds and cata- 
ra6ls of rain are to others, that a weak motion of the air, or the falling of a little moifture, is to 
thofe that are recently born. For fenfe, being agitated by all thefe particulars, aftoniflies the foul 
of infants, and leads them to defperation and tumult. Thcfe, then, in fhort, are the caufes of 
the diflurbance of fouls, viz. the motions of the nutritive part, and the impulfes of fenfe. We 
muft not, however, fuppofe that the foul fuffers any thing through thefe particulars. For, as if 
fome one {landing on the margin of a river fhould behold the image and form of himfelf in the 
floating ftream, he indeed will preferve his face unchanged, but the ftream being all-varioufly 
moved will change the image, fo that at different times it will appear to him different, obiique 
and upright, and perhaps divulfed and continuous. Let us fuppofe, too, that fuch a one, through 
being unaccuftomed to the fpe6tacle, fhould think that it was himfelf that fuffered this dillortion, 
in confequence of furvcying his (liadow in the water, and, thus thinking, fliould be afflicted and 
diflurbed, aflonifhed and impeded. After the fame manner the foul, beholding the image of 
herfelf in body, borne along in the river of generation, and varioufly difpofed at different times, 
through inward pailions and external impulfes, is indeed herfelf impaflive, but thinks that flie 
fuffers, and, being ignorant of, and miftaking her image for, herfelf, is difturbed, aftoniflied, 
and perplexed. This paffion particularly takes place in infants : but it is alfo feen in the dreams 
of thofe that have arrived at maturity ; as when fome one, in confequence of nature being wearied 
in the conco6lion of food, thinks in a dream that he is wearied through long journeys, or carry- 
ing heavy burdens, or fuffers fomething elfe of this kind. But to return to the words of Plato, 
the waves do not fignify, fays Proclus, the externally blowing wind, as fome fay, but the col- 
Icifted agitation, and abundant influx and efflux which take place in youth. But the inundation 
firfl ftrikesupon and makes the pneumatic vehicle heavier, for it is this which exprcflfes ftains and 
vapours; and in the fecond place it ftrikes upon the foul, for (he alfo is difturbed by the colleded 
and the fudden. 

^ Senfe, fays Proclus, is of the prefent, in the fame manner as memory is of the paft, but 
hope of the future. Scnfe, therefore, excites fouls in the prefent time, and this in conjunc- 
tion with the nutritive power, which by influxions applies a remedy to the perpetual eflJluxions of 

the 
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with that perpetually flowing river, moving and vehemently agitating the 
circulations of the foul, every way fettering the revolution of the nature cha- 
radlerized by famenefs, through flowing in a contrary dire6lion, and retrain- 
ing its energies by their conquering and impetuous progrefTions. But they 
agitate and tear in pieces the circulation of the nature diftinguifhed by d//- 
fercnce. Hence, they whirl about with every kind of revolution each of the 
three intervals of the double and triple, together with the mediums and con-^ 
joining bonds of the fefquitertian, fefqulalter, and fcfquio61ave ratios, which 
cannot be dlffolved by any one except the artificer by whom they were bound: 
and beddes this, they induce all the fra6lures and diverfities of circles which 
it is pofliblc to effed ; fo that, fcarcely being conneded with each other, they 
are borne along indeed, yet in an' irrational manner, at one time in a con- 
trary, at another time in an oblique, and then again in a refupine fituation. 
Jufl as if any one, in an inverted pofition, fhould fix his head on the earth 
and raife his feet on high ; for in fuch a fituation both the inverted perfon 
and the fpedators would mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the 
left, and the left to be on the right. So with refpe6t to the circulations of 
the foul, the very fame affedions, and others of a fimilar kind, vehemently 

the body, and again compofes what was analyfed, after the manner of Penelope's web. For this 
is the perpetually flowing river, which is properly fo called, as being a part of the whole river of 
generation. Hence, in conjunction with this, it agitates and difturbs the periods of the immor- 
tal foul, dxi^ fetters, indeed, the circle o{ famenefs, but agitates the circle of difference. For, as 
there are twofold circles in the foul in imitation of divine fouls, the dianoetic circle, which 
contemplates intelligiblcs, is only reflrained in its energy, but fuftains no diftortion : but the dox- 
aftic circle is diflorted ; and this very properly, lince it is poffible to opine not rightly, but it is not 
pofTible to know fcicntifically falfely. If it fhould be faid that the dianoetic part may be ignorant 
in a twofold rcfpc6t, and that a thing which fuffers this is diftorted ; we reply, that twofold igno- 
rance does not firnply belong to the dianoetic part, but, originating indeed from thence, is im- 
planted in the doxaftic part. For, fo far as it is ignorance, and a privation of fciencc, fo far, being 
an immobility of the fcientific power, it originates from the dianoiitic part. For fcience and 
ignorance fubfifl about the fime thing. But, fo far as it alfo adds a falfe opinion of knowledge, it 
fubfiflis in the doxaftic part. And ignorance is the infanity of the dianoetic part, polfeflling, 
indeed, but concealing, the productive principles of knowledge; but falfe conception is the infa- 
nity of opinion, of which it is alfo the diflortion. For, being falfe, it alfo depraves its pofleflbr; 
fincc what vice is in aClion, that falfchood is in knowledge. The period of famenefs, therefore, 
is alone fettered, and is fimilar to thofe that are bound, and on this account are impeded in their 
energies; but the period of difference is agitated, being filled with falfe opinions. For its prox- 
imity to the irrational nature caufes it to receive a certain paflion from externals. 

-^^5 z take 
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take place ; and hence, when this is the cafe, if any thing external occurs, 
charaderized by the nature o{ fame or different^ they denominate things 
the fame with, or different from, others in a manner contrary to the truth* 
Hence they become falle, and deftitute of intelligence ; nor is any revolu- 
tion to be found among them in fuch a fituation which energizes with the 
authority of a ruler and chief. 

But when certain fenfes, borne along externally, ftrike againft the foul 
and attrad the whole of its receptacle, then the circulations which are in 
realitv in fubjedion appear to have dominion : and hence, in confequence 
of all thefe paffions, the foul becomes infane at prefent, and was fo from 
the firft period of her being bound in a mortal body. However, when the 
river of increafe and nutrition flows along with a more gentle and lefs abun- 
dant courfe, the circulations, being again reftored to tranquillity, proceed in 
their proper path ; in procefs of time become more regular and fteady, and 
pafs into a figure accommodated to their nature. Hence, in this cafe, the 
revolutions of each of the'circles becoming dire61, and calling both fame and 
different by their proper appellations, they render the being by whom they 
arc pofTefled prudent and wife. If any one, therefore, receives a proper 
education in conjundlion with convenient nutriment, fuch a one will pofTefs 
perfect health, and will every way avoid the moft grievous difeafe. Fut 
when this is negleded by any individual, fuch a one, proceeding along the 
path of life in a lame condition, will again pafs into Hades imperfed and 
deflitute of intelligence. Thefe are particulars, however, which happen 
poflerior to the produ^iion of mankind. But it is our bufmefs at prefent to 
difcourfe more accurately concerning the firfl compofition of our nature, and 
to fhow, in the firft place, from affimilative reafons, through what caufe 
and providence of the Gods the feveral members of the body were accom- 
modated to the feveral employments of the foul. 

In the firft place, then, the Gods bound the two divine circulations of the 
foul in a fpherical body, in imitation of the circular figure of the univerfe : 
and this part of the body is what we now denominate the head ; a moft 
divine member, and the fovereign ruler of our whole corporeal compofition, 
through the decree of the Gods, who confidered that it would participate of 
all poflible motions. Left, therefore, the head, by rolling like a cylinder on 
the earth, which is diftinguifhed by all-various heights and depths, fhould 

be 
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be unable to pafs over its inequalities and afperities, the Gods fubje6led this 
upright figure of the body, as a pliable vehicle to the head. Hence, in confe- 
quence of the body being endued with length, they extended four naturally 
flexible members ; Divinity fabricating a progreflion through which the body 
might apprehend any obje6l, might receive a Aable fupport, and might be 
able to pafs through every place, bearing on high the head, our mod divine 
and facrcd habitation. For this purpofe, therefore, they furnifhed us with 
legs and hands. And as the Gods considered that the anterior parts are more 
honourable and adapted to rule than the pofterior, they gave us a motion for 
the moft part confifting of a forward progreflion. Befide this, it was requi- 
fite that the anterior parts of our body fhould be divided from each other, and 
be diffimilar : and on this account they firfl: placed about the cavity of 
the head the face ; fixed in it organs fubfervient to all the providential ener- 
gies of the foul, and determined that the natural government of man fhould 
confifl: in this anterior part^f the body. But they fabricated the luciferous eyes 
the firfl: of all the corporeal organs, binding them in the face on the follow- 
ing account. Of that fire which does not burn, indeed, but which compre- 
hends our proper diurnal light, the Gods fabricated the orbs of the eyes. 
For the fire contained within our body, and which is the genuine brother of 
this diurnal fire, they caufed to flow through the eyes with fmoothnefs, and 
colleded abundance, condenfed indeed in the whole, but efpecially in the 
middle of thefe lucid orbs ; fo as that the more denfe fire might remain con- 
cealed within the receflfes of the eyes, and the pure might find a pafTage and 
fly away. When, therefore, the diurnal light fubfifls about the eflfluxive 
river of the fight, then, fimilar concurring "and being mingled with fimilar, 
one domeftic body is conftitutcd according to the dired proccffion of the 
eyes ; and this too in that part where the internally emitted light refifts that 
which is externally adduced. But the whole becoming fimilarly paffivc 
through fimilitude, when it either touches any thing elfe or is itfelf touched 
by another, then the motion produced by this contad diffufing itfelf through 
the whole body of the eye, as far as to the foul, caufes that fenfation which 
we denominate fight. But when this kindred fire departs into night, the 
conjun6l on being difTolved, fight lofes its power. For in this cafe, proceed- 
ing into a diflimilar nature, it is changed, and becomes extinct : fince it is 
by no means connate with the proximate furrounding air, which is naturally 

def^itute 
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deflitute of fire. Hence it ceafes from feeing ; and, befides this, becomes 
the introducer of deep. For the Gods fabricated the nature of the eye-lids as 
a falutary guardian of the fight; that^ thefe being compreffed, the inward 
fiery power of the eye might be reftrained from any further emiffion ; that, 
befides this,' they might fprinkle over and equalize the eye's internal motions ; 
and that, when equalized, rell: might be produced. 

But when much red takes place, fleep attended with few dreams is pro* 
duced. On the contrary, if certain more vehement motions remain, then fuch 
as is the nature of thefe relics, and the places in which they were produced, 
fuch and fo many will be the fimilar phantafms within, and of which we fhall 
pofTefs the remembrance when we are externally roufed. But with refpe6l 
to the images produced in mirrors, and all fuch things as are vifible in that 
which is apparent and fmooth, there is nothing in thefe difficult of folution. 
For, from the communication of the external and internal fire with each 
other, and from that fire which fubfifts about the fmooth body, and becomes 
abundantly multiplied, all fuch appearances are neceffarily produced as take 
, place when the fire of the eyes mingles itfelf with the fire difFufed about the 
fmooth and fplendid obje6l of vifion. But the right hand parts appear to be 
the left, becaufe a conta6l takes place between the contrary parts of the fight 
and the contrary parts of the objedl, different from the accuflomed mode of 
perception. On the contrary, the right hand parts appear on the right, and 
the left hand on the left, when the mingled light leaps forth, together with 
that with which it is mingled. When the fmoothnefs of the mirrors receives 
this here and there in an elevated manner, it repels the right hand part of 
the fight to the left of the mirror, and the left to the right. But if the mir- 
ror is turned according to the length of the countenance, it caufes the whole 
face to appear refupine, by repelling the downward part of the fplendour 
towards the upward part, and again the upper towards the downward part. 
All fuch particulars as thefe, therefore, are but caufal afilflants, which the 
Divinity employed as fubfervient to rendering the idea of that which is bed 
as far as pofilble complete. Bu^ the multitude are of opinion that thefe are 
not caufal aj/ijlants, but the real caufes of all things \ I mean fuch things as 
are capable of giving cold and heat, rarity and denfty, with whatever pro- 
duces fuch- like affeBions, but is incapable of pojfefftng reafon and intellefi. For 
foul mufl be confidered as the only thing among beings by which intelledl 
6 can 
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can be poflfelTccL And this is invifible. But fire and water, air and earth, are 
all of them vifible bodies. // /i, however^ necejfary that the lover of intelleB and 
Jcience Jlioiild explore the firjl caufes of [irudent nature ; and that he Jliould con^ 
flder fuch things as are moved by others^ and at the fame time neceffarily give 
motion to other things^ as nothing more than fecondary caufes. Hence it is 
proper that we ihould {peak concernuig both kinds of caufes ; feparately of 
fuch as fabricate things beautiful and good in conjundion with intelled, and 
of fuch as, being left dcftitute of wifdom, produce each particular in a cafual 
and diforderly manner. Concerning the fecond caufes of the eyes, therefore, 
which contribute to the poflefiion of the power they are now allotted, what 
has been already faid is fufficient. 

But the greateft employment of the eyes, with refped to the ufe for which 
they were beftowed on us by the Divinity, we fhall now endeavour to ex- 
plain. For, in my opinion, the fight is the caufe of the greateft emolument 
to us on the prefent occafion ; fince what we are now difcourfing concerning 
the univerfe could never have been difcovered without furveying the ftars, 
the fun, and the heavens. But now, from beholding day and night, we are 
able to determine by arithmetical calculation the periods of months and years; 
to acquire a conception of time, and to fcrutinize the nature of the univerfe. 
But from all this we obtain the poflefTion of philofophy ; a greater good 
than which never was nor ever will be beftowed by the Gods on the mortal 
race. And this is what I call the greateft benefit of the eyes. But why 
fhould I celebrate other particulars of lefs confequence, which he who is not 
a philofopher, fmce deftitute of fight, may attempt to explore, but will ex- 
plore in vain ? By us, indeed, it is afferted that Divinity beftowed fight on 
us for this purpofe, that on furveying the circulations of intelled in the hea- 
vens we may properly employ the revolutions of our dianoetic part, which are 
allied to their circulations ; and may recall the tumultuous motions of our 
difcurfive energies to the orderly procefTions of their intellectual periods. 
That befides this, by learning thefe and participating right reafon according 
to nature, and imitating the revolutions of Divinity which are entirely in- 
erratic, we may give ftability to the wanderings of our dianoetic energy. 

But concerning voice and hearing, we again aifert that they were be- 
ftowed on us by the Gods on the fame account. For the acquifition of 
fpeech pertains to thefe, and is of the greateft advantage to their poffefTion. 

Anci 
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And whatever utility mufical voice brings to the fenfe of hearing, was 
beftowed for the fake of harmony. But harmony, poflefllng motions allied to 
the revolutions of our foul, is ufeful to the man who employs the Mules in 
conjun61ion with intelleft ; but is of no advantage to irrational pleafure, 
though it appears to be fo at prefent. Indeed, it was given us by the Mufes for 
the purpofe of reducing the diflbnant circulation of the foul to an order and 
fymphony accommodated to its nature. Rhythm too was beftowed on us for 
this purpofe ; that we might properly harmonize that habit in our nature, 
which for the moft part is void of meafure, and indigent of the Graces. And 
thus far, a few particulars excepted, have we fhown the fabrications of in- 
telled. But it is like wife requifite to give a place in our difcourfe to the 
produ6tions of necefllty. For, the generation of the world being mingled, 
it was produced from the compofition of intelled and neceflity. But intel- 
ledl ruling over necefiity perfuaded it to lead the moft part of generated 
natures to that which is beft; and hence neceflity being vanquifhed by wife 
perfuafion, from thefe two as principles the world arofe. If, then, any one 
truly aflerts that the univerfe was generated according to thefe, he (hould 
alfo mingle with it the form of an erratic caufe, which it is naturally adapted 
to receive. In this manner then let us return ; and, affuming a convenient 
principle of thefe, again difcourfe concerning them as about the former par- 
ticulars, commencing our difcu/Iion from their origin. Let us, therefore, 
fpeculate the nature and paffions of fire and water, air and earth, prior to the 
generation of the heavens. No one, indeed, as yet has unfolded the gene- 
ration of thefe : but we fpeak of fire, and the other elements, as if the 
nature of eaclj was known ; and place them as the principles of the univerfe, 
when at the fame time they ought not to be afTimilated to elements, not even 
as in the rank of fyllables, by men who in the fmalleft degree merit the ap- 
pellation of wife. But now we fhall not fpeak of the principle or princi- 
ples, or whatever other denomination they may receive, of all things ; and 
this for no other reafon than the difficulty of delivering what appears to be 
the truth about thefe in the prefent mode of difputation. Neither, therefore, 
is it I roper that you fhould exped me to fpeak, nor that 1 fhould perfuadc 
myfelf into a belief of being able to fpeak with perfed reditude on fo difficult 
a fubjed. But it is proper, as I tol 1 you in the beginning of this difcourfe, 
that, preferving all the force of affimilative reafons, we fliould endeavour to 
4 deliver 
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deliver that which is not lefs aflimilative of the truth than the dodrine of 
others ; and that in this manner we fhould difcourfe from the beginning con-. 
cerning particulars and the whole. In the firft place, therefore, invoking the 
Divinity who is the faviour of difcourfe, and befeeching him to lead us from 
an abfurd and unufual expofition to an alfimilative dodrine, we (hall again 
begin to fpeak. 

But it is necefTary that the beginning of our prefent difputation fhould 
receive a more ample diviiion than the former one. For then we made a 
diftribution into two fpecies : but now a third fort mufl: be added. In the 
former difputation two fpecies were fufEcient ; one of which was eftablifhed 
as the form of an exemplar, intelligible and always fubfifting according to 
fame\ but the other was nothing more than the imitation of the paradigm, 
generated and vifible. But we did not then diftribute a third, becaufe we 
confidered thefe two as fufficient. However, now reafon feems to urge as a 
thing neceflary, that we fhould endeavour to render apparent by our difcourfe 
the fpecies which fubfifts as difficult and obfcure. What apprehenfion then 
can we form of its power and nature ? Shall we fay that it is in an emi- 
nent degree the receptacle, and as it were nurfe, of all generation ? Such 
an affertion will, indeed, be true ; but it is requifite to fpeak more clearly 
concerning it. And this will certainly be an arduous undertaking on many- 
accounts, but principally becaufe it will be necefTary to doubt previous to its 
difcuflion concerning fire and the reft of the elements, why any one of thefc 
fhould be called water rather than fire, or air rather than earth ; or why any 
one fliould be denominated fome definite particular rather than all. For it 
is indeed difficult to frame any certain opinion, or to employ any ftable dif- 
courfe about fuch intricate forms. After what manner, then, and in what 
refpe<a, and what of an affimilative nature fhall we afTert in this dubious 
inquiry ? 

In the fiift place, then, that which wc now denominate water, when it 
lofes its fluidity by concretion, appears to become ftones and earth ; but, 
when liquefied and difperfed, it forms vapour and air. Likewife, air when 
burnt up becomes fire. And, on the contrary, fire becoming concrete and 
extind pafTes again into the form of air. And again, air becoming col- 
lected and condenfed produces mifts and clouds. But from thefe ftill more 
compreffed rain defcends. And from water, again, earth and ftones derive 
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their fub^ftence. And thus, as it appears, they mntnally confer on eaclx 
other generation in a certain circular progreflion. But fnice thefe never 
appear to be the fame, who without being covered with confufion can con* 
fidently afTert that any one of thefe is this rather than that ? Certainly, no 
one. Hence it will be far the mofl fafe method of pioceeding to fpealc 
about them as follows : That the nature which we always perceive becom- 
ing foiiiething differ Mit at dlfFereiit times, fuc.i, for inftance, as fire, is not 
fire abf( lutely, but fomething fiery. And agam, that the nature which we 
denominate water is not ablolutely fo, but fuch-like, or watery ; and that 
it is not at any time any thing elfe,^as if it pofleflTed any {lability of effence. 
And laftly, that they cannot be diftinguifhed by any word, fuch as we are 
accuftomed to employ when endeavouring to fhow that any particular is 
either this thing or that. For they fly away, incapable of fullaining the 
afl^rmation which aflerts them to be this things of fuch a nature^ belonging H 
this ; and all fuch appellations as would evince them to be fomething per- 
manent and real. Hence, we ought not to denominate any one of thefe 
either this, or that ; but fomething fuch-like, and a perpetually-revolving fimi- 
Htude. Thus, we fhould affert that fire is every whtre fuch-like^ and fhould 
fpeak in the fame manner of every thing endued with generation. But we 
fhould alone diflinguifh by the appellations of this, or that, the fubje^t in 
which each of thefe appears to be generated, and again to fufFcr a difTolution* 
But this fubje6l is by no means to be denominated y/^c>^-///^^, as for inftancc 
hot or white, or any quality belonging to contraries, or any thing which 
contraries compofe. However, let us endeavour to explain more clearly 
what we mean to exprefs. For if any one, fafhioning all poffible figures 
from gold, fhould without ceafing transform each figure into all ; and if^ 
during this operation, fome ope who is prefent fhould, pointing to one of 
thefe figures, inquire what it is ; it might mofl fafely, with refpe6l to truth, 
be replied, that it was gold : but he who fhould affert that it is a triangle, or 
any other of the figures which are continually generated, and which ought 
by no means to be d-enominated beings, would fall from the truth in the 
midfl of his afTertion. But we ougrht to be content with that anfwer as mofl 
fafe, which denominates li fuch-like^ or of fuch a determinate nature. 

In the fame manner we fliould fpeak concerning that nature which is the 
general receptacle of all bodies. For it never departs from its own proper 
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power, but perpetually receives all things ; and never contrads any form 
in any refped fimilar to any one of the intromitted forms. It lies indeed in 
fubjediion to the forming power of every nature, becoming agitated and 
figured through the fupernally intromitted forms ; and through thefe it ex- 
hibits a different appearance at different times. But the forms which enter 
and depart from this receptacle are the imitations of perpetually true beings ; 
and are figured by them in a manner wonderful and difficult to defcribe, as 
we fhall afterwards relate. At prefent, however, it is necefTary to confider 
three forts of things : one, that which is generated ; another, that in which 
it is generated ; and the third, that from which the generated nature 
derives its fimilitude. But it is proper to aflimilate that which receives to a 
mother ; that from whence it receives to a father ; and the nature fituated 
between thefe to an offspring. It is likewife neceffary to underfland that 
the figured nature can never become diflinguifhed with an all-poffible variety 
of forms, unlefs its receptacle is well prepared for the purpofe, and is defti- 
tute of all thofe forms which it is about to receive. For, if it were fimilar 
to any one of the fupernally intromitted forms, when it received a nature 
contraiy to that to which it is fimilar, or any form whatever, it would very 
imperfedly exprefs its fimilitude, while at the fame time it exhibited the 
very fame appearance with the fupernally acceding form. And hence it is 
necefTary, that the receptacle which is deftined to receive all poffible forms 
ihould itfelf be deftitute of every form. Juft as thofe who are about to pre- 
pare fweet-fmelli ng unguents, fo difpofe a certain humid matter as the fubje(Sl 
of the enfuing odour, that it may poffefs no peculiar fmell of its own ; and 
as thofe who wi(h to imprefs certain figures in a foft and yielding matter, are 
careful that it may not appear irnprefl^ with any previous figure, but ren- 
der it as much as poffible exquifitely fmooth. In the fame manner, it is 
neceffary that the fubjc(ft which is fo often dellined to receive in u beautiful 
manner, through the whole of itfelf, refemblances of eternal beings, fhould 
be naturally def^itute of all that it receives. Hence, we fliould not deno- 
minate this mother and receptacle of that which is generated, vifible and 
every way lenfible, either earth, or air, or fire, or water ; nor, again, any one 
of the compofites from thefe, or any thing from which thefe are generated: 
but we fhould call it a certain invifible fpecies, and a formlefs univerfal 
recipient, which in the mofl dubious and fcarcely explicable manner partici- 
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pates of an intelligible nature. Of itfelf, indeed, we cannot fpeak without 
deception ; but fo far as it is poffible to apprehend its nature from what has 
been prcvioufly faid, we may with the greateft reditude aifert as follows : 
that lire appears to be its inflamed part ; water its moift part ; and that 
earth and air are its parts in a fimilar manner, i'o far as it receive? the imi- 
tations of thefe. But we ought rather thus to inquire about thefe, dilHn* 
guifhing and feparating them by a reafoning procefs ; whether there is a 
certain fire, itfelf fubfifting in itfelf; and whether this is the cafe with all 
^ch particulars which we pc pemally aflert to fubfift from themfelves ; or 
whether fuch things alone as are the obje61s of fight, and which are per- 
ceived through the minirtry of the body, poflefs being and truth ; fb that 
^fiothing befides thefe has in any refped any fubfiftence ; that we in vain 
Hffert there is a certain intelligible form of each of thefe ; and that all fuch 
forms are nothing but words. ^ Indeed, whether fuch a do6^rine is true or 
not, muft not be aflferted rafhly and without examination : nor is it proper to 
add to the prefent difputation, which is naturally prolix, any thing tedious 
find foreign from the purpofe. But if any definition can be employed in this 
affair, comprehending things of great moment in a fhort compafs, fuch a one 
will be very opportune to Our prefeM defign. In this manner then I (hall 
relate my opinion on the fubjedl*. 

If intelled: and true opinion are two kind's of things, it is every way ne- 
ceflary that there fhould be forms, fubfifting by themfelves, which are not 
the objeifls of fenfe, but which are apprehended by intelligence alone. But 
if, as appears to fome, true opinion differs in no refpedl from intellect, every 
•thing which is perceived through body is to be confidered as poffefllng the 
•fnofl: certain and ftable nature. But in reality thefe ought to be denomi- 
nated two diftindt things, becaufe they are generated feparate from each, 
^thcr,. and are diflimilar. For the one of thefe fubfifts in us through learn^ 
ing, but the other through perfuafion. And the one is indeed always at- 
tended with true reafbn, but the other is irrational. The one is ndt to be 
moved by perfuafion ; the other, on the contrary, is fubjedl to this mutation- 
And laftly, of true opinion every man participates ; but of intelledl all the 
•Gods, and but a few of mankind. Such then being the cafe, we muft con- 
fefs that the form which iubfifts according to/ame^ is unbegotten and with- 
out decay ; neither receiving any thing into itfelf externally, nor itfelf pro* 
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cceding into any other nature. That it is invifible, and imperceptible by 
fenfe ; and that this is the proper objefl of intelleduai Tpeculatioii. But the 
form which k fynonymous and fimilar to this, muft be confidered as feiifible, 
generated, always in agitation, and generated in a certain place, from which 
it again recedes, haftening to diffolution ; and which is apprehended by 
opinion in conjiin^ion with fenfe. But the third nature is that of place ; 
which never receives corruption, but affords a feat to all generated forms. 
This indeed is tangible without tangent perception ; and is fcarcely by a 
certain fpurious reafoning the objed: of belief. Beiides, when we attempt 
to behold this nature, we perceive nothing but the deluficns of dreams, and 
affdrt that every being muft neceffarily be fomewhece, and be fituated in a 
certain place : and we by no means think that any thing can exift, which 
is neither in the earth nor comprehended by the heavens. All thefe,*and all 
fuch opinions as are the fifters of thefe, we are not able to feparate from our 
cogitation of that which fubfifts about a vigilant and true nature : and this 
becaufe we cannot roufe ourfelves from this fallacious and dreaming energy, 
and perceive that in reality it is proper for an image to fubfift in fometbing 
different from itfelf; fince that in which it is generated has no proper re- 
semblance of its own, but perpetually exhibits the phantafm of fomething 
elfe ; and can only participate of effence in a certain imperfect degree, or it 
would become in every refped a perfect non-entity. But to true being, true 
reafon bears an affifting teftimony, through the accuracy of its deciiions ; 
affirming, that as long as two things are different from each other, each can 
never become fo fitnated in either, as to produce at the fame time one thing, 
«nd two things effentially the fame. 

This, then, is fummarily my opinion : — that, prior to the generation of 
the univerfe, thefe three things fubfifted in a triple refpedt, viz. being, place, 
and generation. And that the nurle of generation, fiery and moift, receiving 
'the forms of earth and air, and fuffering fuch other pafTions as are the 
attendants of thefe, appeared of an all-various nature to the view- But 
becaufe it was neither filled wiih fimilar powers, nor with fuch as are 
equal!) balanced, it poffeffed no part in equilibrium ; but through the perfet5t 
inequality of its libration it became agitated by thefe paffions, and again 
•through its motion gave agitation to thefe. But the parts in motion, being 
fepaiated from each other, were impetuoufly hurried along in differervt 
4 diredions. 
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diredions, fimrlar to the agitations and ventilations which take place in the 
operations of textor\al inftruments, .and Inch as are employed in the pur- 
gation of corn. For in this cafe the denfe and the heavy parts are borne 
along one way, and the rare and the light are in^pelled into a different feat. 
In the fame manner, thefe four natures being agitated by their receptacle 
tumultuoufiy moving like the inftrument of corn, fuch as were diflimilar 
became far feparated from each other, and fuch as were (imilar became 
again amicably united. And hence they pafled into different feats before 
the univerfe was from the mijcture of thefe diftributed into beautiful order ; 
but at the fame time they all fubfifted irrationally, and without the limita- 
tion of meafure. 

But when the artificer began to adorn the univerfe, he firft of all figured 
^vith forms and numbers fire and earth, water and air, which poflefled in- 
deed certain traces of the true elements, but were in every refpe6l fo con- 
flituted, as it becomes any thing to be from which Deity is abfent. But we 
ihould always perfevere in alTerting that Divinity rendered them as much 
as poflible the mofh beautiful and the beft, when they were in a ftate of 
cxiftence oppofite to fuch a condition. I fhall now, therefore, endeavour 
to unfold to you the diftribution and generation of thefe by a difcourfe un- 
ufual indeed, but, to you who have trod in all the paths of erudition, through 
which demonftration is neceffarily obtained, perfpicuous and plain. In the 
£rfl: place, then, that fire and earth, water and air, are bodies, is perfpicuous 
to every one. But every fpecies of body poffeflcs profundity ; and it is 
jiecefiTary that every depth /hould comprehend the nature of a plane. Again, 
the re6titude of the bafe of a plane is compofed from triangles. But all 
triangles originate from two fpecies ; one of which pofTefles one right angle, 
and the other two acute angles. And one of thefe contains one right angle 
diftributed with equal fides ; but in the other unequal aiigles are diftributed 
with unequal fides. Hence, proceeding according to aflimilative reafons, 
conjoined with necefTity, we ftiall eftablifti a principle of this kind, as the 
origin of fire and all other bodies. The fupernal principles of thefe indeed 
are known to Divinity, and to the man who is in friendftiip with Divinity. 

But it is neceftary to relate by what means four moft beautiful bodies 
were produced ; diftimilar indeed to each other, but which are able from 
i:ertain diflblutioas into each other to become the fources of each other's 
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generation. For, if we are able to accomplifh this, we fhall obtain the 
truth concerning the generation of earth and fire, and of thofe elements 
which are fituated according to analogy between thefe. And then we (hall 
not affent to any one who (hould affert that there are vifible bodies more 
beautiful than thefe, each of which fubhfts according to one kind. We 
inuft endeavour, therefore, to harmonize the four forts of bodies excelling 
in beauty ; and to evince by this means that we fufficiently comprehend 
the nature of thefe. Of the two triangles indeed the ilofceles is allotted one 
nature, but the oblong or fcalene is charaderized by infinity. We ought 
therefore to choofe the moft beautiful among infinites, if we wifh to com.- 
mence our inveftigation in a becoming manner. And if any one fhall afTert 
that he has chofen fomething more beautiful for thecompofition of thefe,. we 
fhall fuffer his opinion to prevail ; confidering him not as an enemy, but as a 
friend. Of many triangles, therefore, we (hall eftablifh one as moft beauti- 
ful (negle6ting the refi) ; 1 mean the equilateral, which is compofed from 
three parts of a fcalene triangle. To aflign the reafon of this would indeed 
require a prolix differtation ; but a pleafant reward will remain for him who 
by a diligent inveftigation finds this to be the cafe. We have, therefore,, 
feleded two triangles out of many, from which the body of fire and of 
the other elements is fabricated ; one of which is ifofceles, but the other is 
that wh.ch always has its longer fide triply greater in power than the 
fhorter. 

But that which we formerly aflerted without fufficient fecurity, it is now 
necefTary more accurately to define. For it appeared to us, though im- 
properly, that all thefe four natures were mutually generated from each 
other: but they are in reality generated from the triangles which we have 
juftdefcribed : — three of them, indeed, from one triangle containing unequal 
fides ; but the fourth alone is aptly compofed from the ifofceles triangle. 
All of them, therefore, are not able, by a dillolution into each other, to pro- 
duce from many fmall things a mighty few, or the contrary. This indeed 
can be effected by three of them. For, as all the three are naturally gene- 
rated from one triangle, when the greater parts are dillolved, many fmall 
parts are compofed from them, receiving figures accommodated to their 
natures. And again, when the many Imall parts being fcattered according 
to triangles produce a number of one bulk, they complete one mighty fpecies 
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of a different kind. And thus much may fuffice concerning their mutual 
generation. 

It now remains that we fliould fpeak concerning the quality of each of 
their kinds, and relate from what concurring numbers they were colle6ted 
together. The firll fpecies indeed is that which was compofed from the 
fewelt triangles, and is the element of that which has its longer fide twice 
the length of the (horter fide, which it fubtends. But two of thefe being 
mutually placed accordmg to the diameter, and this happening thrice, the 
diameters and the fhorter fides pafling into the fame, as into a centre, hence 
one equilateral triangle is produced from fix triangles. But four equilateral 
triangles being compofed, according to three plane angles, form one folid 
angle ; and this the moft obtufe of all the plane angles from which it is 
compofed. Hence, from four triangles of this kind receiving their com- 
pletion, the firft folid fpecies was conftituted, diftributive of the whole cir- 
cumference into equal and fimilar parts. But the fecond was formed from 
the fame triangles, but at the fame time conllituted according to eight equi- 
lateral triangles, which produced one folid angle from four planes : fo that 
the fecond body received its completion from the compofition of fix triangles 
of this kind. And the third arofe from the conjun6tion of twic^ fixty ele- 
ments, and twelve folid angles, each of which having twenty equilateral 
bafes is contained by five plane equilateral triangles. In this manner, then, 
the other elements generated thefe. But the ifofceles triangle, being coiifti- 
tuted according to four triangles, and collecling the right angles at the centre, 
and forming one equilateral quadrangle, generated the nature of the fourth 
element. But fix fuch as thefe being conjoined produced eight folid angles, 
each of which is harmonized together, according to three plane right angles. 
Hence the figure of the body thus compofed is cubical, obtaining fix plane 
quadrangular equilateral bafes. There is alfo a certain fifth compofition, 
which Divinity ennployed in the fabrication of the uiiiverfe, and when he 
^lelineated thofc forms the contemplation of which may juftly lead fome one to 
doubt whether it is proper to aflcrt that the number of worlds is infinite or 
finite; — though indeed to affirm that there are infinite worlds, can only be 
the dogma of one who is ignorant about things in which it is highly proper 
to be (kilful. But it may with much lefs abfurdity be doubted whether there 
is in reality but one world, or whether there arc iivc. Accordi-ng to our 
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opinion, indeed, which is founded on afTimilative reafons, there is but one 
world : though fome one, regarding in a certain rerpe6l other particulars, 
may be of a different opinion. But it is proper to difmifs any further fpe- 
culations of this kind. 

Let us now, therefore, diflribute the four forts of things which we have 
generated, into fire, earth, water, and air. And to earth indeed let us aflign 
a cubical form: for earth is the moft immovable of all thefe four kinds, and 
the moil plaflic, or adapted to formation, of all corporeal natures. But it 
is in the mofl eminent degree neceflary that this fhould be the cafe with 
that which poffefres the moft fecure and ftable bafes. Among the triangles, 
indeed, eftabliflied at the beginning, fuch as are equilateral poffefs firmer 
bafes than fuch as contain unequal fides. And hence, among the plane 
figures compofcd from each, it will be found that the ifofceles is necefTarily 
more flable than the equilateral, and the fquare than the triangle, both when 
confidered according to parts and to the whole. O.i this account, by diftri- 
buting this figure to the earth, we fhall preferve an afTimilative reafon. 
This will be the cafe too by affigning to water that figure which is more 
difficultly movable than the other three; to fire, the mofl eafily movable 
form ; and to air, that figure which pofTefTes a middle nature. Befides this, 
we fhould affign the fmallefl body to fire, the greatefl to water, and one of 
a middle kind to air. And again, the mofl acute body to fire^ the fecoiid^ 
from this to air, and the third to water. But, among all thefe, it is necefTary 
that the body which poffeffes the fevveft bafes, fhould be the mofl eafily 
movable : for, being every way the mofl acute, it becomes the mofl pene- 
trating and incifive of all. It is likewife the mofl light, becaufe compofed 
from the fewefl parts. But that which is fecond to this, poffeffes thefe pro- 
perties in a fecondary refpe<51 ; and that which ranks as the third, in a third 
gradation. Hence, according to right and affimilative reafon, the fblid form 
of the pyramid is the element and feed of fire. But we mufl: affign that 
form which is fecond according to generation to air ; and that which is the 
third to water. And it is neceffary to confider all thefe fuch, with refpe6l 
to their fiiiallnefs, that no one of the feveral forts can be difcerned by us, 
on account of its parvitude ; but that, when many of them are colledled 
together, their bulks become the objeds of our perception. And befides 
this, all thefe were accurately ablblved and harmonized by the Divinity, both 
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as to their multitude, motions, and powers, in fuch a proportion as the 
willing and perfuaded nature of nece/Tity was able to receive. 

But, among all thofe natures whofe kinds we have above related, the 
following circumftances appear to take place. And firfl: with rcfpedt to 
earth : when it meets with fire, becoming diflblved by its acutenefs, it is 
borne along ; and remains in this difiblved ftate either in fire, or in the bulk 
of air, or in that of water — till its parts, afTociating themfelves together, and 
again becoming mutually harmonized, produce again a body of earth ; for 
it can never pafs into another form. But water, when it is diftributed into 
parts by fire or air, when its parts become again colleded, produces one body 
of fire, but two bodies of air. And the fedions of air form from one difTolved 
part two bodies of fire. Again, when fire receives into itfelf either air or 
water, or a certain earth, and, being itfelf fmall, is moved in many natures ; 
and befides this, when, through 'oppofing, being vanquished by the agitated 
forms, it becomes broken in pieces, then two bodies of fire coalefce into 
one form of air. And when air becomes vanquifhed and feparatcd into 
parts, then, from two wholes and a half, one whole form of water is pro- 
duced. But, again, let us confider this matter as follows : When any one of 
the other forms, becoming inverted by fire, is cut by the acutenefs of its 
angles and fides, then, paffing into the nature of Cue, it fufi^ers no further 
difcerption. For no fpecies is ever able to produce mutation or paffivity, or 
any kind of alteration, in that which is fimilar and the fame with itfelf: 
but as long as it pafTes into fomething elfe, and the more imbecil contends 
with the more powerful, it will not ceafe to be difTolved. 

Again, when the lefler are comprehended in the greater many, and the 
few being lacerated are extinguifhed, — if they are Vv illing to pafs into the 
idea of the conquering nature, they ceafe to be extinguifhed, and air beconies 
generated from fire, and water from air. But if, when this tranfition is 
accomplifhed, the compofite oppoles any of the other fpecies, the agitated 
parts will not ceafe to be difTolved, till, on account of their diflbluble fub- 
fiftence being every way impelled, they fly to their kindred nature ; or being 
vanquifhed, and becoming one from many, fimilar to their vanquifher, they 
abide with the vi6lor in amicable conjundion. But, in confequence of thefe 
pafiions, they all of them mutually change the receptacles which they once 
pofiefTcd. For the multitude of each kind is diflinguifhed, according to its 
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proper place, through the motion of its recipient feat. But fuch as become 
diffimilar to each other are borne along through the agitation to the plice 
of the natures to which they are fimilar. Such bodies, therefore, as are un- 
mixed, and the firfl:, are generated fiom fuch caufes as thefc. But that other 
genera are naturally inherent in thefe forms, is owing to the compofition of 
each element ; which not only from the firH: produces a triangle, together 
with magnitude, but alfo fuch things as are greater and lefs : and this io 
many in number as there are different kinds in the forms themfclves. And 
hence, thcfe being mingled in themfelves, and with each other, produce an 
infinite variety ; which it is proper he Ihould contemplate who is about to 
employ affunilative reafons in the invefligation of nature. He, therefore, 
who does not apprehend in what manner, and in conjundion with what par- 
ticulars, the motion and compofition of thefe take place, will find many im- 
pediments in the remaining part of this difputation. And thefe indeed we 
have already partly difculfed ; but a part ftill remains for our inveftigation. 

And, in the firfl place, motion is by no means willing to refide in fmooth- 
nefs : for it is difficult, or rather impoffible, that a thing in motion fhould 
fubfifl without a mover, or a mover without that which is in motion. 
Hence, it is impcfTible that thefe fhould be at any time equable and fmooth. 
And, in confequcnce of this, w,e fhould always place an abiding nature in 
fmoothnefs, and motion in that which is unequal and rough. Inequality, 
indeed, is tlie caufe of roughnefs : and we have already treated concerning 
the generation of inequality. But we have by no means explained how the 
feveral forts, being undiflributed according to their kinds, ceafe to be moved 
and borne along through each other. This, therefore, mufl be the fubje6l 
of our prefent difcuffion. The circulation then of the univerfe, fince it com- 
prehends the different forts of things in its circumference, being of a cir- 
cular form, and naturally defuing to pafs into union with itfelf, compreffes 
all things within its fpacious receptacle, and does not fufFer a void place any 
where to fabfifl. On this account, fire in the mofl eminent degree penetrates 
through all things ; and air next to this, ranking as the fecond to fire, on ac- 
count of the fubtility and tenuity of its parts. And the fame reafoning mufi: 
be extended to the other elements, which are poflerior to thefe. For luch 
as arc compofed from the greatefl parts leave alfo the greatefl vacuity in 
their compofition ; but, on the contrary, fuch as arc the fmallefl leave the 
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leaft vacuity. But the coalition of comprerfioii thrufts the fmall parts into 
the void fpaces of the large ; and on this account, the fmall parts being placed 
with the large, and the former feparating the latter, but the laro-er beino- min- 
gled with the fmaller, all of them are borne upwards and downwards to their 
refpedive places of abode. For each, upon changing its magnitude, chcin<^es 
alfo its fituation. Hence, through thefe caufes the generation of a nature 
contrary to fmoothnefs being always prefcrved, affords a perpetual motion of 
thefe, both at prefent and in all future periods of time. 

But, in the next place, it is neceffary to underftand that there are man/ 
kinds of fire : as for inflance, flame, and that which is enkindled from flame; 
which burns, indeed, but exhibits no light to the eyes — and which, when the 
flame is extinguiflied, abides in the ignited nature. In like manner, with re- 
fpe6l to air, one kind is moll: pure, which is denominated ether ; but another 
moft turbulent, and at the lame thue obfcure and dark ; and after this another 
namelefs kind is produced, through the inequality of the triangles. But, with 
refpe6l to water, it is in the firfl: place twofold ; one kind of which is humid, 
but the other fufile. The humid, therefore, through its participating fuch 
parts as are fmall and unequal, becomes movable, both from itfelf and an- 
other, through inequality and the idea of its figure. But that which is com- 
pofed from large and fmooth parts is more ftable than this kind of water, 
and coalefces into a heavy body through fmoothnefs and equality of partSv 
But through fire entering into and diffolving its compofttiory, in confequencs 
of lofnig its equability and fmoothnefs, it participates more of a movable na- 
ture. Hence, becoming eafily agile, driven about by the proximate air, and 
extended over the earth, it liquefies, which is denominated a purification of 
bulk, and falls upon the earth, which is called a defluxion. Again, fire fly- 
ing upwards from hence, fmce it does not depart into a vacuum, the prox- 
imate air being agitated, impels the moifl bulk as yet movable into the feats 
of fire, with which at the fame time it mingles itfelf. But when the bulk 
becomes colledlively thruft downwards, and again receives equability and 
fmoothnefs of parts, then ' fire, the artificer of inequality, departing, the 
whole mafs paffes into a famenefs with itfelf. And this departure of fire we 
denominate refrigeration ; but the coalition which takes place when fire is 
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abfent we call a concretion, and cold rigidity. But among all thofe which 
we denominate fufile waters, that which, becoming mofl denfe from the mod 
attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and participates a fplen- 
did and yellow colour, is that moft honoured and valuable pofTeflion gold, 
which is ufually impelled through a rock. And a branch of gold, on account 
of its denfity moft hard and black, is called a diamond. But that which con- 
tains parts proximate to gold, which poflefTes more than one fpecies, furpafles 
gold in denfity, and participates but a fmall and attenuated part of earth, fo 
that it becomes of a harder nature, but from its internally pofTeili ng great In- 
tervals is lighter ; — this is one kind of fplendid and concrete waters, and is 
denominated brafs. But when an earthly nature, being mingled with this^ 
is through antiquity feparated from other parts of the brafs, and becomes 
of itfelf confpicuous, it is then denominated ruiL In a fimilar manner other 
particulars of this nature may be invedigated without much labour by the 
afTiftance of affimilative reafons. And if any one, for the fake of relaxation^ 
omitting for a while the fpeculation of eternal beings, fhould purfue the 
affimilative arguments concerning generation, and fhould by this means 
pofTefs a pleafure unattended with repentance, fuch a one will eftablifh for 
himfelf in life a moderate and prudent diverfion. 

This being admitted, let us run over the affimilative reafons coiKrerning the 
particulars which yet remain for difcuffion. When fuch water then as is 
attenuated and moift is mingled with fire, (being denominated moift throuc^h 
its motion and rolling progreffion on the earth, and likewife foft, becaufe its 
bafes being lefs ftable than thofe of earth eafily yield to impulfion,) this, 
when feparated from fire and deferted by air, becomes more equable, and 
through the departure of thefe is compelled into itfelf: and being thus col- 
leded, if it fuffers this alteration above the earth, it becomes hail ; but if 
upon the earth, ice ; which then takes place inconfequen.ee of extreme con- 
gelation. But when it i^ lefs congealed, if this happens above the earth, it 
becomes fnow ; but when upon the earth, and this from colleded dew, it 
then becomes frofl. But when many fpecies of water are mingled with each 
other, the whole kind, which is flrained from the earth through plants,^ 
is called moiflure or liquor. Thefe liquors, being diffimilar on account of 
their mixtures, exhibit many other namelefs kinds : but four, which are of a 
fiery fpecies, and which become in an eminent degree diaphanous, are allotted 
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appellations. And that which heats the foul In conjunction with the body 
is called wine. But that which is fmooth, and fegregativc of the fight, and on 
this account fplendid, refulgent, and undluous to the view, is an oleaginous 
fpecies, and is pitch, gum, oil, and other things endued with a fimilar 
power. Again, that which poflefTes a power of difFufing the things col- 
leded about the mouth, and this as far as nature will permit, at the fame 
time bringing fweetnefs with its power, is generally denominated honey. 
And laftly, that which diflblvcs the flefh by burning, is of a frothy nature, 
and is fecreted from all liquors, is called juice. But the fpecies of earth 
flrained through water produces a flony body in the following manner : — 
When colleded water fails in mingling, it pafles into the form of air; but, 
becoming air, it returns to its proper place. Hence, as there is no vacuum, 
it impels the proximate air; and this, if the impulfion is weighty, being 
poured round the bulk of eartb, becomes vehemently comprcfled, and be- 
takes itfelf to thofe feats from whence the new air afcended. But earth, 
when indifTolubly afTociated with water, through the minifl^ry of air com- 
pofes ftones : the more beautiful fort indeed being fuch as are refplendent 
from equal and plane parts, but the deformed being of a contrary compofi- 
tion. But when all the moifture Is hurried away by the violence of fire, and 
the body by this means becomes more dry, then a fpecies of earth which is 
denominated ii6Hle is produced. Sometimes, likewife, when the moiflure is 
left behind, and the earth becomes fufile through fire, then through refrige- 
ration a ftone with a black colour is generated. But when this fpecies of 
drained earth in a fimilar manner through mixture is deprived of much 
moifture, but is compofed from more attenuated parts of earth, is fait and 
femiconcrete, and again emerges through water ; then it is partly called 
nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and earth, and partly fait, a fubflance moil: ele- 
gantly and legitimately adapted to the common wants of the body, and moil: 
grateful to divinity. But the parts common to both thefe are not foluble by 
water, but through fome fuch thing are thus colle6led together by fire. Again, 
fire and air do not liquefy the bulk of earth. For fince thefe naturally con- 
fill of parts fmaller than the void fpaces of earth, they permeate through its 
moll: capacious pores without any violence, and neither fubjed it to dilTolu- 
tion nor liquefadion. But the parts of water, becaufe they are greater and 
pafs along with violence, difTolve and liquefy the mafs of earth. Hence, 
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water alone dinTolve?? earth when violently compofed, but fire alone when 
it Is properly compofed ; for an entrance in this Cafe is afforded to nothing 
but fire. 

Again, fire alone permeates the mofl: violent afTociation of the parts of 
water; but b.)th fire and air diffufe themfelves through its more debile col- 
Icdion ; air through its void, and fire through its triangular fpaces. But 
nothing is capable of difTolving air when colleded^ together by violence, ex- 
cept it operates according to an element : but when it coheres together with- 
out force, it is refolvcd by fire alone. Again, bodies which are fo compofed 
from water a'ld earth that the water comprefTed by force obflruds the void 
fpaces of earth, cannot in this cafe afford an ingrefs to the water externally 
approaching ; and in confequence of this, the water flowing round fuch a 
body fuffers the whole mafs to remain without liquefadtion. But the parts 
of fire entering into the void fpaces of water, as water into thole of earth, 
and influencing water in the fame manner as fire influences air, become in 
this cafe the caufes of liquefa6lion to a common body. But thefe partly 
polfcfs lefs water than earth ; fuch as the whole genus of glafs, and fuch 
ftones as arc denominated fufile : and partly, on the contrary, they pofTefs 
more of water ; fuch as all thofe bodies which coalefce into waxen and va- 
porific fubflances. And thus we have nearly exhibited all thofe fpecies, 
which are varied by figures, communications and mutations into each other ; 
but it is now ncceflary that we fhould endeavour to render apparent the 
caufes through which the paffions of thefe are produced. 

In the firfl: place, then, fcnfe ought always to be prefent with difcourfes of 
this kind. But we have not yet run through the generation of flefli, and fuch 
thin^^s as pertain to flefh, together with that part of the foul which is mortal. 
For all thefe are iiifeparable from the paffions fubfifling with fenfe, and can- 
not without thefe paffions be fufliciently explained; though, indeed, even in 
conjundlou with thefe, it is fcarcely pofhble to unfold their produ6lion. We 
fhould, therefore, fnfl of all eflablifh other things ; and then confider fuch 
things as are confequent to thefe. That in our difputation, therefore, the 
paffions themlclves may follow the genera in fucceflGon, let our firfl invelVi- 
gations be concerning fuch things as pertain to body and foul. Let us then 
firfl of all iit'|v'irc why fire is called hoi. And the reafon of this we fhall be 
able to perceive by confidering the feparation and divifion of fire about our 
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bodies : for that this /iq^on is a certain (harpnefs is nearly evident to all. 
But we ought to confider the tenuity of its angles, the fharpnefs of its fides, 
the fmallnefs of its parts, and the velocity of its motion, through all which 
it becomes vehement and penetrating, and fwiftly divides that with which it 
meets ; calling to mind for this purpofe the generation of its figure. For 
fire, indeed, and no other nature, feparating our bodies and diflributing them 
into fmall parts, produces in us \S\2X pajfton which is very properly denomi- 
nated heat. But the jiajfton contrary to this, though fufiiciently manifell:, 
onght not to pafs without an explanation. For the moifl parts of bodies 
larger than our hnmid parts, entering into our bodies, expel the fmaller parts; 
but, not being able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our moifture, 
and caufe it through equability to pafs from an unequable and agitated ftatc 
into one immovable and colle6ted. But that which is colleded together con- 
trary to nature, naturally oppof(6s fuch a condition, and endeavours by re- 
pulfion to recall itfelf into a contrary fituation. In this conteA and agitation 
a trembling and numbnefs takes place ; and all this pajfton^ together with 
that which produces it, is denominated cold. But we call that hard to which 
our flefh gives way ; and foft, which yields to ihe prefTure of our flefli. And 
we thus denominate them with reference to each other. But every thing 
yields to preflure which is eflablifhed on a fmall bafe. But that which refls 
on triangular bafes, on account of its being vehemently firm, is of a mod re- 
fifting nature ; and, becaufc it is denfe in the higheft degree, flrongly repels 
all oppofing preffure. 

Again, the nature of heavy and light will become eminently apparent, 
when invefligatcd together with upwards and downwards. But indeed it is 
by no means rightly alTerted that there are naturally two certain places 
diflant by a long interval from each other : one denominated downwards, to 
which all bodies tend endued with bulk, but the other upwards, to which 
every thing is involuntarily impelled. For, the whole univerfe being fphc- 
rical, all fuch things as by an equal departure from the middle become 
extremes, ought to become naturally extremes in a fimilar manner. But the 
middle, being feparated from the extremes according to the fame mcafures, 
ought to be confidered as in a (ituation juft oppofite to all things. Such, then, 
being the natural difpofition of the world, he who places any one of the 
above-mentioned particulars either upwards or downwards, will juftly appear 
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by fuch appellatwiis to wander from the truth. For the middle place in the 
luiiverfe cannot be properly called cither naturally downwards or upwards, 
but can only be denominated that which is the middle. But that which en- 
virons is neither the middle, nor contains any parts in itfelf differing from 
each other with reference to the middle, nor does it pofTefs any thing corre- 
fponding to an oppofite diredion. But to that which is every way naturally 
fimilar how can any one with propriety attribute contrary names ? For, if 
there beany thing folid, and endued with equal powers, in the middle of the 
univerfe, it will never tend to any part of the extremities, througli the per- 
fedl fmnlitude which they every where pofTefs. But if any one moves about 
this folid in a circle, he will often fland with his feet in oppofite direflions, 
and will denominate the fame part of himfelf both upwards and downwards. 
Since the univerfe, therefore, as we have juft obferved, is of a fpherical 
figure, it is not the part of a prudent man to affert that it has any place 
which is either upwards or downwards. But from whence thefe names 
ori^^inate, and, in what things exifting, we transfer them from thence to the 
univerfe, it is our bufinefs at prefent to inveftigate. If any one then fliould 
be feated in that region of the world which for the mofi: part belongs to the 
nature of fire, and to which it on all lides tends, and if fuch a one (hould 
acquire a power of taking away the parts of fire, and of caufing them to ba- 
lance; or, placing the parts in a fcale, fhould violently feize on the beam, 
and, drawing out the fire, hurl it downwards into diffimilar air — it is evident 
that in this cafe a lefs portion of fire would be more eafily compelled than 
a greater. For, when two things are at the fame time fufpended from one 
power, it is neceffary tliat the lefs quantity fliould more eafily, and the 
greater with lefs readincfs, yield to the opprefTive force. Hence, the one is 
called heavy, and tending downwards ; but the other light, and tending up- 
wards. The fame thing happens to us who inhabit this terreftrial region. 
For, walking on the earth, and fcparating the terrene genera from each other, 
we fometimes violently hurl a fragment of earth into its diffimilar the air, 
and this with a motion contrary to its nature; each region at the fame 'time 
retaining that to which It is allied.. But the lefs portion, being more 
eafily impelled into a diilnnilar place than the larger, firfi: of all yields to the 
violence : and this we denominate light, and call the place into which it is 
violently hurled, upwards. But the paflion contrary to this we denominate 
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Iieavy and downwards. Hence it is neceflary that thefe fhould mutually 
differ from each other; and this through the multitude of genera obtaining 
contrary fituations. For that which is light in one place is contrary to that 
which is light in a contrary fituation : like wife the heavy to the heavy, the 
downward to the downward, and the upward to the upward. For all thefe 
will be found to be contrary, tranfverfe, and every way different from each 
other. One thing however is to be underffood concerning all thefe, that the 
progrefiion of each, tending to its kindred nature, renders the proceeding 
body heavy, and the place to which it tends, downwards. But this progrcf- 
fion influences in a different manner fuch as are diffci cntly affedcd. And 
thus have I unfolded the caufes of thefe paffions. 

But' again, any one who beholds the caufe q( the JiaJ/ion of fmoothnefs and 
roughnefs may be able to difclofe it to others. For hardnefs mingled with 
inequality produces the one, and' equality with denfity the other. But among 
the common (lajftons which fubfifl about the whole body, that is the greateft 
wdiich is the caufe of plcafure and pain : to which may be added, fuch as 
through the parts of the body detain the fenfes, and have in thefe pleafures 
and pains as their attendants. In this manner, then, we fliould receive the 
caufes of every paflion, both fenfible and infenfible, calling to mind the di- 
ffindions which we formerly eftabliflied concerning the eafily and difficultly 
movable nature. For in this manner we ought to purfiie all fuch things as 
we defign to apprehend. Thus, with refped to that which is naturally eafily 
movable, when any flender paflion falls upon it, the fcveral parts give them- 
felves up to each other in a circular progreffion, producing the fame effed ; 
till, having arrived at the feat of prudence, they announce the power of that 
by which the paffion was induced. ]^ut that which is affc61ed in a contrary 
manner, being flable and without a circular progreffion, alone fuffers ; but 
does not move any of the parts to which it is proximate. Hence, the parts 
not mutually giving themfelvcs up to each other, and the firfl: paflion in them 
becoming immovable with refpedt to the whole animal, that which fuffers is 
rendered void of fenfation. Tfiis lafl cafe indeed happens about the bones 
and hairs, and fuch other parts of our compofition as are moftly terrene. 
But the circumfl:ances belonging to the eafily movable nature take place about 
the inflruments of fight and hearing, through their containing the mofl: abun- 
dant power cf fire and air. But it is necelfary to confidcr the peculiarities 
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of pleafure and pain as follows : — When 2i jiajfton is produced in us contrary 
to nature, and with violence and abundance, then it becomes the occafion of 
pain. And again, when ^ jiajfton conformable to our nature is excited, and 
this with abundance, it caufes pleafure and delight. But that which is con- 
trary to thefe produces contrary effects. But idi pajftony the whole of which 
is induced with great facility, is eminently indeed the object of fenfation, but 
does not participate of pleafure and pain. And of this kind are t\vt Jiajfions 
fubfifling about the fight ; to which, as we have above aflerted, our body is 
allied. For fuch objcds as exhibit fedibns and burnings, and oihtv paffions 
of a fimilar kind, do not caufc pain to the fight ; nor, again, does the fight 
receive pleafure when it is reftored to the fame form as before. But the 
mofi vehement and clear fenfations influence it with pain, fo far as it fufFers 
any thing, ftrikes againft, or comes into contadl with, any object. For no 
violence fubfifls in the feparation or concretion of the fight. But fuch bodies 
as are compofed from larger parts, and which fcarcely yield to impulfion, 
when they transfer the induced motions to the whole body, contain in them- 
felves pleafures and pains ; when varied, indeed, pains, but, when reftored to 
their prifline fituation, pleafures. Again, whatever bodies in a fmall degree 
receive departures and evacuations of themfelves, accompanied at the fame 
time with abundant repletions, — ^flnce fuch bodies have no fenfe of evacuation, 
but are fenfible of repletion, they do not afFe6l the mortal part of the foul 
with any pain, but, on the contrary, influence it with the greatefl delight. 
And the truth of this is manifeft from the fenfation of fweet odours. But 
fuch bodies as fuflx^r an abundant variation, and are fcarce able to be reftored 
in a fmall degree to their priftine fituation, are totally aifedted in a maimer 
contrary to thofe we have juft defcribed. And the truth of this is manifeft 
in the burnings and feQions of the body. And thus have we nearly difcufted 
the common paffions of the wliole body, and the appellations affigned to the 
caufes by which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain thofe paflions which take place in parti- 
cular parts of our bodies, and relate from whence they arife, and by what 
caufes they are induced. In the firft place, let us if poflible complete what 
we formerly left unfiniftied concerning humours; fince thefe are pafiions 
fubfifting about the tongue. But thefe, as well as many other things, appear 
to be produced by certain feparations and concretions ; and, befides this, to 
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employ fmoothiiefs and roughnefs more than the reft. For certain fmail 
veins extend themfelves from the tongue to the heart, and are the meflengers 
of taftes. And when any thing falls upon thefe fo as to penetrate the moifl; 
and delicate texture of the flefh, which through its terreftrial nature is mo- 
derately liquefied, it then contracts and dries the veins. Hence, if thefe 
penetrating fubftanccs are of a more rough nature, they produce a fharp 
tafte ; but, if lefs rough, a four tafte. But fuch things as are purgative of thefe 
veins, and which wafh away whatever is found adhering to the tongue, if 
they accomplifh thrs m an immoderate degree, fo as to liquefy fomething of 
the nature of the tongue, fuch as is the power of nitre ;— all fuch as thefe 
are denominated bitter. But whatever is fubordinate to this property of 
nitre, and purges in a more moderate decree, appears to us to- be fait, with- 
out the roughnefs of bitternefs, and to be mare friendly to our nature. Again, 
fuch things as, communicating with the heat of the mouth, and being ren- 
dered fmooth by it, heat alfo in their turn the mouth — and which through 
their lightnefs are elevated tawards the fenfes of the head, at the fame time 
dividing whatever they meet with in their afcent ; — all thefe, through powers 
of this kind, are denominated fharp. But fometimes thefe feveral particulars, 
becoming attenuated through rottennefs, enter into the narrow veins, and 
compel the interior parts, as well the terrene as thofe containing the fym- 
metry of air, to be mingled together by moving about each other ; and when 
mingled caufe fome of the parts to glide round, fome to enter into, others, 
and when entered to render them hollow and extended ; and this in the place 
where a hollow moifture is extended about the air. This moifture too being 
at one time terrene and at another pure, a moifl orbicular receptacle of air 
is produced from the hollow water. But that which is produced from pure 
water is on all fides diaphanous, ami is called a bubble. On the contrary, 
that which owes its fubfiflence to a more earthly moiflure, and which is at 
the fame time agitated and elevated, is denominated fervid, and a fermenta- 
tion. But the caufe of all thefe paflions receives the appellation of acute. 
And a paflion contrary to all that has been afTerted concerning thefe pro* 
ceeds from a contrary caufe. But when the compofition of the things enter- 
ing into moid fubflances is naturally accommodated to the quality of the 
tongue, it polifhes and anoints its afperities, and colledls together or relaxes 
fuch parts as were either afTcmbled or difTipated contrary to nature^ and 
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reftores them to their proper and natural habit. Hence, all fuch fubftances 
are pleafant and friendly to every one, become the remedies of violent paf- 
fions, and are denominated fweet. And thus much may fuffice concerning 
particulars of this kind. 

There are, however, no fpecies about the power of the noftrils : for all 
odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no fpecies to be commenfurate 
with any odour. And our veins, with refpedt to particulars of this kind, are 
too narrow to admit the genera of earth and water, and too broad to receive 
thofe of fire and air ; and hence no one ever perceives an odour of any one 
of thefe. But odours are always produced from the madefadion, corrup- 
tion, liquefa6tion or evaporation of the elements. For, water becoming 
changed into air, and air into water, odours are generated in the middle of 
thefe. And all odours are either fmoke or mifts. But, of thefe, that which 
pafTes from air into water is a mifl ; but that which is changed from water 
into air, fmoke. And hence it comes to pafs that all odours are more atte- 
nuated than water, and more denfe than air. But the truth of this is fufR- 
ciently evident when any one, in confequence of a difagreeable fmell, vio- 
lently draws his breath inwards; for then no odour is wafhed off, but breath 
alone follows unattended by fmell. On this account, the varieties of thefe 
fubfift without a name ; as they are neither compofed from many nor from 
frnnple fpecies. But two of thefe alone receive an appellation, the pleafant 
and the difagreeable ; the latter of which difturbs and violently aflaults all 
that cavity which lies between the top of the head and the navel ; but the 
former allures this part of the body, and by its amicable ingrefs prefer\'es it 
in a condition accommodated to its nature. But we ought to confider the 
third fenfitive part of our compoiition, hearing, in fuch a manner that we 
may explain through what caufes the paffions with which it is converfant 
fubfifl:. We ought, therefore, entirely to define voice a certain pulfation of 
the air, penetrating through the ears, brain, and blood, as far as to the foul : 
and we fhould call the motion arifing from hence, which commences from 
the head and ends in the feat of the liver, hearing. When this motion is 
fwift, a fharp found is produced ; but, when (low, a flat found. And the 
former of thefe is equal and fmooth, but the latter rough. Many voices too 
produce a great found, but a fmall found is the refult of a few. But it is necefl 
fary that we fhould fpeak about the fymphonies of ihefe in the fubfequent part 
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of this difcourfe. The fourth fenfitive genus now remains for our difcuffion ; 
which contains in itfelfan abundant variety, all which are denominated 
colours. But colour is a flame flowing from bodies, and pofTcffing parts com- 
menfurate to the fight with refped to perception. But we have already con- 
fidered the caufes from which fight is produced. It appears then that we 
may now fpeak of colours according to afllmilative reafons as follows : 

Of things which, proceeding from other parts, fall on the fight, fome are 
greater, others lefs, and others equal to the parts of the fight. Such as are 
equal, therefore, cannot be perceived ; and thefe we denominate diaphanous. 
But, among fuch as are larger or fmaller, fome of thefe feparate, but others 
mingle the fight, funilar to the operations of heat and cold about the flefh, 
or to things four, acute and hot about the tongue. But things which afFed: 
the fight in this manner are called black and white ; which are indeed the 
pafTions of thofe particulars we have juft related, being their fifters, as it 
were, and the fame with them in a different genus ; but which, neverthe- 
Jefs, through thefe caufes appear to be different. We fhould, therefore, 
fpeak of them as follows : — That the colour which is fegregative of the fight 
is white ; but that which produces an efFe6l contrary to this, black. But 
when a more acute motion, and of a different kind of fire, falls upon and 
feparates the fight, as far as to the eyes, at the fame time violently pro- 
pelling and liquefying the tranfitions of the eyes, then a colleded fubfliance 
of iire and water flows from thence, which we denominate a tear ; but the 
motion itfelf is a fire meeting with the fight in an oppofite dire6lion. And, 
indeed, when a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corrufcation, becomes 
mingled with another iire, penetrating and extinguifhed by moiilure, from 
this mixture colours of all-various kinds are produced. In this cafe we call 
the pafHon a vibrating fplendour, and that which produces it fulgid and ruti- 
lating. But a kind of fire which fubfifls in the middle of thefe, arriving at the 
moifture of the eyes, and becoming mingled with it, is by no means fplendid: 
but in confequence of the rays of fire being mingled through moifture, and 
producing a bloody colour, we denominate the mixture red. And when 
fplendour is mingled with red and white, it generates a yellow colour. But 
to relate in what meafure each of thefe is mingled with each, is not the 
bufinefs of one endued with intelled, even though he were well informed in 
this affair ; fince he would not be able to produce concerning thefe either a 
^ neceffar)^ 
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neceffary or an affimllatlve reafon. But red, when mingled with black and 
white, produces a purple colour. And when to thefe, mingled and burnt 
too-ether, more of black is added, a more obfcure colour is produced. A 
ruddy colour is generated from the mixture of yellow and brown ; but brown 
from the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour arifes from the min- 
gl-ng of white and yellow. But that which is fplendid conjoined with white, 
and falling upon abundance of black, gives completion to an azure colour. 
And azure mingled with white generates a gray colour. But from the tem- 
perament of a ruddy colour with black, green is produced. All the reft will 
be nearly evident from thefe, to any one who, imitating the former mix- 
tures, prefcrves afTunilative reafons in his difcourfe. But if any one under- 
.takes the inveftigation of thefe, for the fake of the things themfelves, fuch 
a one muft be ignorant of the difference betweeti a divine and human 
nature : fuice a God is indeed fufficient for the purpofe of mingling many 
things into one, and of again diflblving the one into many, as being at .the 
fame time both knowing and able : but there is no man at prefent who is 
able to accomplish either of thefe undertakings, nor will there ever be one 
in any future circulation of time. But all thefe which thus naturally fubfifl 
from neceffity, were alTumed in the things which are generated by the arti- 
ficer of that which is moft beautiful and bell:, when he produced a felf- 
fufficient and mofh perfe6t God ; employing, indeed, caufes which are fubfer- 
vient to thefe, but operating himfclf in the beft manner in all generated na- 
tures. On this account it is rcquifitc to diftinguifli two fpecies of caufes ; the 
one neceffary, but the other divine. And we fhould inquire after the divine 
caufe in all things, for the fake of obtaining a blefled life in as great a degree 
as our nature is capable of receiving it ; but we fhould inveftigatc the ne- 
cciTary caufe for the fake of that which is divine. For we fhould confider, 
that without thefe two fpecies of caufes, the obje6\s of our purfuit can neither 
be underftood nor apprehended, iior in any other way become participated. 
But fuice to us at prefent, as to artificers, matter lies in fubjeclion, the genera, 
of caufes fervingas prepared materials from which the remaining difcourfe is 
to be woven, let us again return with brevity to our firfl difcuffions, and fwiftly. 
paG from thence to the place at which we are now arrived ; by this means 
endeavouring to eflablilh an end and fummit to our difputation, which may, 
harmonize with its bey-inninor. 

Indecdy 
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Indeed, as we aflerted towards the commencement of our difcourfe, when 
all lenfible natures were in a difordered ftate of fubfiftence, Divinity rendered 
each commenfuratc with itfelf, and all with one another, and connedled them 
as much as pofTible with the bands of analogy and fymmetry. For then no- 
thing participated of order except by accident ; nor could any thing with 
propriety be diftinguifhed by the appellation which it receives at prefent, 
llich for indance as lire, water, and the reft of this kind. But the demiurgus ; 
in the firft place adorned all thefe, afterwards eftablifhed the world from their 
conjundion, and rendered it one animal, containing in itfelf all mortal and 
immortal animals. And of divine natures, indeed, he himfelf became the 
author; but he delivered to his offspring the junior Gods the fabrication of 
mortal natures. Hence, thefe imitating their father's power, and receiving 
the immortal principle of the foul, fafhioned pofterior to this the mortal body, 
afligned the whole body as a vehtcle to the foul, and fabricated in it another 
mortal fpecies of foul, pofTefling dire and nece/Tary paffions through its union 
VN ith the body. The firft indeed of thefe pafTions is pleafure, which is the 
greateft allurement to evil ; but the next is pain, which is the exile of good. 
After thefe follow boldnefs and fear, thofe mad advifers ; anger, hard to be 
Gj)peafed ; hope, which is eafily deceived ; together with irrational fcnfe, 
and love, the general invader of all things. In confequence, therefore, of 
mingling thefe together, the junior Gods neceffarily compofed the mortal 
race. And religioufly fearing left the divine nature fhould be defiled through 
this rout of moleftations more than extreme neceflity required, they lodged 
the mortal part, feparate from the divine, in a different receptacle of the 
body ; fabricating the head and breaft, and placing the neck between as an 
ifthmus and boundary, that the two extremes might be feparate from each 
other. 

In the breaft, therefore, and that which is called the thorax, they fcated 
the mortal genus of the foul. And as one part of it is naturally better, 
but another naturally worfe, they fabricated the cavity of the thorax ; diftri- 
buting this receptacle in the woman different from that of the man, and 
placing in the middle of thefe the midriff or diaphragm. That part of the 
foul, therefore, which participates of fortitude and anger, and is fond of 
contention, they feated nearer the head, between the midriff* and the neck; 
that becoming obedient to reafon, and uniting with it in amicable con- 
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juii61ion, it might together with reafon forcibly reprefs the race of defires, 
whenever they (hould be found unwilling to obey the mandates of reafon, 
liTuing her orders from her lofty place of abode. But they eltablifhed the 
heart, ivh'ich is both the fountain of the veins ^ and of the bloody which is vehe- 
mently im/iclled through all the members of the body in a circular pro- 
gression, in an habitation correfponding to that of a fatellite ; that when 
the irafcible part becomes inflamed, reafon at the fame time announcing that 
fome unjuft adlion has taken place externally, or has been performed by 
fome one of the inward defires, then every thing fenfitive in the body may 
fwiftly through all the narrow pores perceive the threatenings and exhorta- 
tions, may be in every refpedt obedient, and may thus permit that which 
is the beft in all thefe to maintain the fovereign command. 

But as the Gods previoufly knew that the palpitation of the heart in the 
expectation of dreadful events, and the effervefcence of anger, and every kind 
of wrathful inflation, would be produced by fire, they implanted in the body 
the idea of the lungs, artificially producing them as a guardian to die heart. 
And, in the firfl place, they rendered them foft and bloodlefs, and afterwards 
internally perforated with hollow pipes like a fponge ; that through their 
receiving fpirit and imbibing moiflure, they might become themfelves refri- 
gerated, and might afford refpiration and remiflion to the heart in its exceflive 
heat. Hence they deduced the arteries as fo many canals through the fub- 
ftance of the lungs ; and placed the lungs like a foft thicket round the heart, 
tliat when anger rages in it with too much vehemence it may leap into fub- 
miffion, and becoming refrigerated may be fubjecSl: to lefs endurance, and 
may be able together with anger to yield with greater facility to the autho- 
rity of reafon. But they feated that part of the foul which is defiderative of 
meats and drinks, and fuch other things as it requires through the nature of 
body, between the pra^cordia and the boundary about the navel ; fabricating all 
this place as a manger fubfervient to the nutriment of the body, and binding in 
it this part of the foul as a ruftic and favage animal. But it is neceffary that this 
part fhould nourilh its conjoined body, if the mortal race has a neceffary exifl:- 
ence in the nature of things. That this part, therefore, might be always fed at 
the manger, and might dwell remote from the deliberative part, molefling it 
in the fmalleft degree with its tumults and clamours, and permitting it, as 
that which is moft excellent in our compofition, to confult in quiet for the 
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common utility of the whole animal ; on this account the Gods afligned it 
fuch a fubordinate fituation. 

However, as the Divinity perceived that this part would not be obedient to 
reafon, but that it would naturally reject its authority in confequence of 
every fenfible impreflion, and would be animaftically hurried away by images 
and phantafms both by day and mght — confidering this, he conftituted the 
form of the liver, and placed it in the habitation of this defiderative part ; 
compofing it denfe and fmooth, fplendid and fweet, and at the fame time 
mingled with bittcrnefs ; that the power of cogitations, defcending from 
intelle6l into the liver as into a mirror receiving various refemblances and 
exhibiting images to the view, might at one time terrify this irrational nature 
by employing a kindred part of bitternefs and introducing dreadful threats, 
fo that the whole liver being gradually mingled might reprefent bilious 
colours, and becoming contrafted might be rendered throughout wrinkled 
and rough ; and that, beddes this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and 
gates, in fuch a majiner, that by diverting and twifting fome of thefe from 
their proper difpofition, and obftru6ling and fhutting in others, it might be 
the caufe of damages and pains. And again, that at another time a certain in- 
fpiration of gentlenefs from the dianoetic power, by defcribing contrary phan- 
tafms and affording reft to bitternefs, through its being unwilling either to 
excite or apply itfelf to a nature contrary to its own ; and befides this, by 
employing the innate fweetnefs of the liver, and rendering all its parts proper- 
ly difpofed, fmooth, and free, might caufe that part of the foul which refides 
about the liver to become peaceful and happy, fo that it might even refrain 
from excefs in the night, and employ prophetic energies in deep : fince it 
does not participate of reafon and prudence. For thofe who compofed us, 
calling to mind the mandate of their father, that they fhould render the 
mortal race as far as poflible the beft, fo conftituted the depraved part of our 
nature that it might become conneded with truth ; cftablifhing in this part 
a prophetic knowledge of future events. But that Divinity afligned divina- 
tion to human madnefs may be fufficiejitly inferred from hence ; that no one 
while endued with intellect becomes conneded with a divine and true pro- 
phecy ; but this alone takes place either when the power of prudence is 
fettered by fleep, or fuifers fome mutation through difeafe, or a certain 
enthufiaftic energy : it being in this cafe the employment of prudence to 
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underftand what was aflerted either fleeping or waking by a prophetic and 
enthuiiaftic nature ; and fo to diftinguifh all the phantaftic appearances as to 
be able to explain what and to whom any thing of future, paft, or prefent 
good is portended. But it is by no means the office of that which abides 
and is ftill about to abide in this entluifiaftic energy, to judge of itfelf either 
concerning the appearances or vociferations. Hence it was well faid by the 
antients, that to tranfad and know his own concerns and himfelf, is alone 
the province of a prudent man. And on this account the law orders that 
the race of prophets fhould prefide as judges over divine predi<flions ; who 
arc indeed called by fome diviners — but this in confequence gf being igno- 
rant that fuch men are interpreters of aenigmatical vifions and predidions, 
and on this account fhould not be called diviners, but rather prophets of 
divinations. The nature, therefore, of the liver was produced on this 
account, and feated in the place we have mentioned, viz. for the fake of 
predldion. And befides this, while each of fuch like parts is living, it 
pofTeffes clearer indications ; but when deprived of life it then becomes blind, 
and the divination is rendered too obfcure to fignify any thing fufficiently 
clear. But an inteftine which fubfifls for the fake of the liver, is placed 
near it on the left hand, that it may always render the liver fplendid and 
pure, and prepared like a mirror for the apt reception of refemblant forms. 
On this account, when certain impurities are produced about the liver through 
bodily difeafe, then the fpleen, purifying thefe by its rarity, receives them 
into itfelf from its being of a hollow and bloodlefs contexture. Hence, being 
filled with purgations, it increafes in bulk, and becomes inflated with cor- 
ruption. And again, when the body is purified, then becoming deprefTed it 
fubfides into the fame condition as before. And thus we have fpoken con- 
cerning both the mortal and divine part of the foul, and have related where 
they are fituated, in conjundlion with what natures, and why they are fepa- 
rated from each other. That all this indeed is unfolded according to in- 
difputable truth, can only be afTcrted when confirmed by the vocal attefla- 
tion of a God : but that it is fpoken according to aflimilative reafons, we 
fhould not hefitate to evince both now and hereafter by a more diligent 
difcuffion of what remains. 

It is proper to invefligate in a fimilar manner the fubfequent part of 
our difputation ; and this is no other than to relate how the other members 
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of the body were produced. It is becoming, therefore, in the moH: emiiient 
degree that they (liould be compofed as follows : Thofe artificers then of 
our race well knew that we fhould be intemperate in the afliimption of 
meats and drinks, and that we fhould often through gluttony ufe more than 
was moderate and neceflary. Hence, left fudden deftrudion fhould take 
place through difeafe, and the mortal race thus becoming imperfed (liould 
prefently ceafe to exift ; the Gods previoufly perceiving this confequence, 
fabricated in the lower parts a hollow receptacle for the purpofe of receiv- 
ing a fuperabundance of folid and liquid aliment*; and, befides this, inverted 
it with the fpii'al folds of the inteftincs, left, the afliimed nutriment fwiftly 
pafting away, the body fliould as fwiftly require an acceftion of new aliment ; 
and, by producing an infatiable appetite through gluttony, ftiould render our 
whole race void of philofophy and the mufes, and unobedient to the moft 
divine part of our compofition. 'But the nature of the bones and flcfti, and 
other things of this kind, was conftituted as follows ; In the firft place, the 
generation of the marrow ferves as a principle to all thefe. For the bonds 
of that life which the foul leads through its conjundtion with the body, being 
woven together in the marrow, become the ftable roots of the mortal race. 
But the marrow itlelf is generated from other particylars. For, among the 
triangles, fuch as are flrft, being unbent and fmooth, were particularly accom- 
modated to the generation of fire and water, air and earth ; and the Divinity 
feparating each of thefe apart from their genera, and mingling them com- 
-menfurate with each other, compofmg by this means an all-various mixture 
of feeds for the mortal race, produced from thefe the nature of the marrow. 
But afterwards diffeminating in the marrow, he bound in it the genera of fouls. 
Befides, in this firft diftribution, he immediately fcparated as many figures 
and of fuch kinds as it was requifite the marrow fhould pofltfs. And he 
fafhioned indeed that part of the marrow in which as in a cultivated field the 
divine feed was to be fown, every way globular, and called it syKs<pocKov, or the 
brain ; becaufe in every animal, when it has acquired the perfection of its 
form, the receptacle of this fubftance is denominated the head. But he 
diftinguifhed with round and at the fame time oblong figures, that receptacle 
of the body which was deftined to contain the remaining and mortal part of 
the foul ; and was willing that the whole fhould receive the appellation of 
marrow. And befides this, hurling from thefe as anchors the bonds of all 
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the foul, he fabricated the whole of our body about the fubftance of the 
marrow, and inverted it on all fides with a covering of bones. 

But he thus compofcd the nature of the bones. In the firfl: place, bruifnig 
together pure and finooth earth, he mingled and moirtencd it with marrow ; 
after this he placed it in fire, then merged it in water, then again feated it 
in fire, and after tliis dipped it in water. And thus, by often transferring it 
into each, he rendered it incapable of being liquefied by both. Employing 
therefore this nature of bone, he fafhioned like one working with a wheel a 
bony fphere, and placed it round the brain ; leaving a narrow pafTage in the 
fphere itfclf. And befidcs this, forming certain vcrtcbrx from bone about 
the marrow of the neck and back, he extended them like hinges, com- 
mencing from the head and proceeding through the whole cavity of the 
body. And thus he preferved all the feed, by fortifying it round about with 
a ftony vertment. He likewife added joints, for the purpofe of motion and 
infledlon, employing the nature of that which is dirtinguiflied by difference 
in their fabrication, as this is endued with a certain middle capacity. But, 
as he thought that the habit of the bony nature would become more dry and 
inflexible than it ought to be, and that, when it became heated and again cooled, 
it would in confequcnce of ulceration fwiftly corrupt the feed which it con- 
tained, on this account he fafliioncd the genus of nerves and flefli ; that the 
nerves, by binding all the other members, and becoming flretched and re- 
mitted about thofe hinges the vertebrae, might render the body apt to be- 
come Infiedted and'extended as occafion required : but that the flefh mio-ht 
fcrve as a covering from the heat and a protedion from the cold ; and, 
befides this, might defend it from falls, in the fame manner as external fup- 
ports, gently and cafily yielding to the motions of the body. He likewife 
placed a hot moiflurc in the nature of the flcfh, tlint, becoming in fummer 
externally dewy and moift-, it might aflord a kindred refrigeration to the 
whole body ; and that again in winter, through its own proper fire, it mi^-ht 
moderately repel the externally introduced and furrounding cold. When, 
therefore, the plaflic artificer of our bodies had perceived all this through a 
dianoetic energy, having mingled and harmonized together water, fire, and 
earth, and added to the mixture a (harp and fait ferment, he gradually com- 
pufed foft and fu ecu lent flcfh. 

But he mingled the nature of the nerves from bone and unfermented flefh, 
6 compofincr 
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compofingone middle fubftance from the'powerof both, and tingcing it with 
a yellow colour. And on this account it comes to pafs that the power of 
the nerves is more intenfe and vifcous than that of the Reih, but more foft 
and moift than that of the bones. Hence, the Divinity bound the bones and 
marrow to each other with the nerves, and afterwards inverted them all 
fupernally with the flefli, as with a dark concealing fhade. Such of the 
bones, therefore, as were the mofl animated he covered with the leafl: flefh ; 
but fuch as were the leafl: animated he inverted with flerti the mort abundant 
and denfe. And, befides this, he added but a fmall quantity of flerti to the 
joints of the bones, except where reafon evinces the neceflity of the contrary: 
and this left they rtiould be a hindrance to the infledions, and retard the 
motions of the body; and again, left in confequence of their being many 
and denfe, and vehemently comprefled in one another, they rtiould caufe 
through their folidity a privation^ of fenfe, a difficulty of recolledion, and a 
remiflion of the dianoetic energy. On this account he inverted with abun- 
dance of flerti the bones of the groin, legs, loins, the upper part of the arms, 
and that part which extends from the elbow to the wrirt, and fuch other parts 
of our bodies as are without articulation, together with fuch inward bones 
as through the paucity of foul in the marrow are dertitute of a prudential 
energy. But he covered with a lefs quantity of flerti fuch bones as are en- 
dued with prudence : unlefs, perhaps, the flertiy fubrtance of the tongue, 
which was produced for the fake of fcnfation, is to be excepted. In other 
parts, the cafe is fuch as we have defcribed. For a nature which is gene- 
rated and nourirtied from neceflTty can by no means at one and the fame 
time receive a denfe bone and abundant flerti, united with acutenefs of fen- 
fation. But this would be moft eminently the cafe with the compofition of 
the head, if all thefe were willing to coalefce in amicable conjundion : and 
the human race, porterting a flertiy, nervous, and roburt head, would enjoy a 
life twice as long, or rtill more abundantly extended, healthy and unmolefted, 
than that which we at prefent portefs. 

Again, in confequence of thofe artificers of our generation confidering 
whether they rtiould fabricate our race porterting a life more larting indeed 
but of a worfe condition, or of a rtiorter extent but of a more excellent con- 
dition, it appeared to them that a rtiorter but more excellent life was by all 
means to be preferred to one more larting but of a fubordinate condition. 

Hence 
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Hence they covered the head with a thhi bone, but did not invert it with flcfli 
and nerves, becaiife it was deilitute of infledlions. On all thefe accounts, 
therefore, the head was added to the body as the mod fenfitive and prudent, 
but at the fame time by far the mofi: imbecil part of all the man. But 
through thefe caufes, and in this manner, the Divinity placing the nerves 
about the extreme part of the head, conglutinated them in a circle about 
the neck, (after a certain iimilitude), and bound with them thofe lofty cheek- 
bones fituated under the countenance ; but he difleminatcd the reft about all 
the members, connc61ing joint with joint. Befides, thofe adorners of our 
race ornamented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and lips, 
and this for the fake of things which are at the fame time both necefTary and 
the beft ; producing ingreflion for the fake of neceflaries, but egreflion for 
the fake of fuch as are beft. Every thing, indeed, which being introduced 
affords nutriment to the body, is neceftary ; but the ftream of words flowing 
forth externally, and becoming fubfervient to prudence, is the moft beautiful 
and beft of all effluxion?. Befides, it was not pofTible that the head could re- 
main without any other covering than that of a naked bone, through the 
extremities of heat and cold in the "different feafons ; nor, again, could it 
become the inftrument of knowledge when invefted with darknefs, dulled, 
and without fenfation, through the perturbation of flefti. Hence, a part of 
a fleftiy nature, not entirely dried, and furpaffing the refidue, was feparated 
from the reft ; and which is now denominated a membrane. This mem- 
brane paffing into union with itfelf, and bloffoming about the moifture of 
the brain, circularly invefts the jiead. But the moifture flowing under the 
futures of the head irrigates this membrane, and, caufing it to clofe together 
at the crown, connects it, as it were, in a knot. But an all-various fpecies 
of futures is generated through the power of the circulations and the nutri- 
ment ; the variety becoming greater when thefe oppofe each other with 
greater violence, but lefs when they are in a ftate of lefs oppofition. All 
this membrane the divine artificer of our bodies circularly pierced with fire. 
And hence, becoming as it were wounded, and the moifture externally flow- 
ing through it, whatever is moift, hot, and pure, pafles away ; but whatever 
is mingled from the fame natures as the membrane itfelf, this, in confe- 
quence of receiving an external produ6lion, becomes extended into leno-th, 
and pofTefTes a tenuity equal to the punduation of the membrane. But this 
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fubftance, from the flownefs of its motion, being continually thrufl back by 
the externally furrounding fpirit, again revolves itfelf under the membrane, 
and there fixes the roots of its progreflion. Hence, from thefe paflions the 
race of hairs fprings up in the membrane of the head, being naturally allied 
to, and becoming, as it were, the reins of this membrane, at the fame time 
that they are more hard and denfe through the compreffion of ct;ld. For 
every hair, when it proceeds beyond the membrane, becomes hardened 
through cold. After this manner, then, the artificer planted our head with 
hairs, employing for this purpofe the caufes which we have mentioned. 

But at the fame time he underftood by a dianoetic energy, that inflead of 
flefh a light covering was neceflary for the fecurity of the brain ; which 
might fufficiently fhade and protect it like a garment from the extremities 
of heat and cold, but by no means hinder the acutenefs of fenflition. But 
that comprehenfion of nerve, ikin, and bone about the fingers, being a mix- 
ture of three fubftances, and becoming of a drier nature, produced one com- 
mon hard membrane from the whole. Thefe indeed were the mhiiflrant 
caufes of its fabrication ; but the mofl principal caufe confifls in that coo-i- 
tation which produced this membrane for the fake of future advantage. For 
thofe artificers of our nature well knew that at fome time or other women 
and other animals would be generated from men ; and that nails would be 
of the greatefl advantage in many refpeds to the beflial tribes. Hence they 
imprelTed in men the generation of nails, at the very period of their pro- 
duction. But from this reafon, and through thefe caufes, they planted the 
fkin, hairs, and nails in the members fituated at the extremities of the body. 
However, as all the parts and members of a mortal animal were generated 
in alliance with each other, and neceffarily pofTefled their life in the union 
of fire and fpirit, lefl: the animal becoming refolved and exhaufted by thefe 
fhould fwiftly decay, the Gods devifed the following remedy : — For mingling 
a nature allied to the human with other forms and fenfes, they. planted, as it 
were, another animal ; fuch as thofe mild trees, plants, and feeds, which, 
being now brought to perfedion through the exercife of agriculture, are 
friendly to our nature ; though prior to this they were of a ruftic kind, being 
more antient than fuch as arc mild. For whatever participates of life we 
may juftly and with the greatefl redtitude denominate an animal. But this 
which we are now fpeaking of participates the third fpecies of foul, which 

we 
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we place between the pra^cordia and the navel : and in which there is neither 
any thing of opinion, reafon, or intelle6l ; but to which a pleafant and painful 
fcfife, together wdth defires, belongs. For it continually fuffers all things. 
But when it is converted in itfelf, about itfelf, and, rejeding external, em- 
ploys its own proper motion, it is not allotted by its generation a nature 
capable of confidering its own concerns by any thing like a reafoning energy. 
On this account it lives, and is not different from an animal ; but, becoming 
flably rooted, abides in a fixed pofition, through its being deprived of a 
motion originating from itfelf. 

But when thofe fupcrior artificers of our compofition had implanted all 
thefe genera for the purpofe of fupplying nutriment to our nature, they de- 
duced various channels in our body as in a garden, that it might be irrigated 
as it were by the accelTion of flowing moiflure. And, in the firfl place, they 
cut two occult channels under the concretion of the fkin and flefh, viz. two 
veins in the back, according to the double figure of the body on the right 
hand and the left. Thefe they placed with the fpine of the back, fo as to 
receive the prolific marrow in the middle, that it might thus flourifh in the 
mofl eminent degree ; and, by copioufly flowing from hence to other parts, 
might afford an equable irrigation. But after this, cutting the veins about 
the head, and weaving them with each other in an oppofite dire6lion, they 
feparated them; inclining fome from the right hand to the left hand parts of 
the body, and fome from the left to the right, that the head, together with the 
ikin, might be bound to the body, as it is not circularly divided with nerves 
about its fummit ; and befides this, that the pafTion of the fenfes might from 
each of thefe parts be deduced on all fides through the whole of the body. 
In this manner, then, they deduced an aqueduct from hence ; the truth of 
which we fhall cafily perceive by afTcnting to the following pofition. That 
all fuch things as arc compofcd from lefTer parts are able to contain fuch as 
are greater ; but fuch as confift from greater cannot invefl thofe compofed 
from Icllcr parts. But fire, among all the genera of things, is conftituted 
from the fmalleft parts. Hence, it penetrates through water, earth, and air, 
and the compofites from thefe ; and this in fuch a manner, that nothing can 
reflrain its pervading power. The fame mufl be underflood of that ventricle 
our belly ; that it is able to retain the intromitted meat and drink, but can- 
tiot flay fpirit and fire, hccaufc thefe confifl of fmaller parts than tliofe from 
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which the belly is compofed, Thefe, therefore, the Divhuty employed for 
the purpofe of producing an irrigation from the belly into the veins ; weaving^ 
from fire and air a certain flexible fubflance like a bow-net, and which 
poffefTes a twofold gibbofity at the entrance. One of thefe he ao-ain wove 
together, divided into two parts ; and circularly extended thefe parts from 
the curvatures like ropes through the whole body, as far as to the extremi- 
ties of the net. All the interior parts therefore of the net-work he com- 
pofed from fire ; but the gibbofities and the receptacle itfelf from air. And 
laflly, receiving thefe, he difpofed them in the animal new formed as fol- 
lows : — In the firfl place, one of the gibbous parts he alTigned to the mouth i 
but, as the gibbofity of this part is twofold, he caufed one part to pafs through 
the arteries into the lungs, but the other along with the arteries into the 
belly. But having divided the other gibbous part according to each of its 
parts, he cauied it to pafs in common to the channels of the nofe, fo that, 
when the one part does not reach the mouth, all its ftreams may be filled 
from this. But he placed the other cavity of this gibbous fubftance about 
the hollow parts of the body ; and caufed the whole of this at one time to 
flow together gently into the gibbous parts, as they were of an aerial texture, 
and at another time to flow back again through the convex receptacles. But 
he fo difpofed the net, as being compofed from a thin body, that it might 
inwardly penetrate and again emerge through this fubftance. Befides this, 
he ordered that the interior rays of fire fhould follow in continued fuccef?ion,. 
the air at the fame time pafTing into each of the parts ; and that this fhould 
never ceafe to take place as long as the mortal animal continued to fubfifl-^ 
But, in affigning an appellation to a motion of this kind, we denominate it 
expiration and refpiration. But all this operation and the whole of this 
pafTion in our nature take place in the body by a certain irrigation and refri- 
geration conducive to our nutriment and life. For, when the breath pafTes 
inwardly and outwardly, an interior fire attends it in its courfe ; and being 
difFufed through the belly, when it meets with folid and liquid aliments, it 
reduces them to a flate of fluidity ; and, diflributing them into the fmallefl 
parts, educes them as from a fountain through the avenues of its progreflion: 
pouring thefe fmall particles into the channels of the veins, and deducing 
rivers through the body as through a valley of veins. 

But let us again confider the paffion of refpiration, and invefligate through 

what 
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•what caufes it was generated, fnch as wc perceive it at prefent. We fhonli 
confider it, therefore, as follows : — As there is no fuch thing as a vacuum 
into which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath pafTes from us ex* 
ternally, it is evident to every one that it cannot proceed into a void fpace, 
but muft thruft that which is neareft to it from its proper feat ; that again 
the repulfed nature muffc always expel its neighbour ; and that from a necef^ 
fity of this kind every thing which is impelled into that feat from which the 
emitted breath is excluded, muft, when it has entered into and iilled up this 
fpace, attend on the breath in its progredion. And all this muft take place 
like the revolution of a wheel, through the impoffibility of a vacuum. 
Hence, when the breaft and the lungs externally difmifs the breath, they are 
aeain replenifhed throus^h the air which furrounds the bodv entering: into 
and riding round the avenues of the flefh. But the air being again externally 
difmiffed, and flowing round the body, impels the refpiration inward, through 
th<e paflages of the mouth and noftrils. 

But we fhoiild eftablifh the following as the caufe from which the origin 
of thefe was derived. Every animal belonging to the univerfe pofTeffes a 
heat in the veins and the blood, like a certain fountain of fire; and this heat 
we compared to a bow-net, extended through the middle of the body, and 
wholly woven from fire ; all fuch things as are external being compofed 
from air. But it mud be confefled that heat naturally proceeds externally 
into a region to which it is allied. But as there are two progrefTions, one 
according to the body externally, but the other again according to the mouth 
and noflrils, hence, when the breath is impelled inward, it again thrufts 
back that by which it was impelled. And that which is drawn back, meet- 
ing with fire, becomes heated ; while that which is exhaled becomes refrige- 
rated. In conrcquence, therefore, of the heat being changed, and fuch 
things as fuhiirt according to the other trai)fition becoming more hot, and that 
again which is more fervid verging to its own nature, — hence, one thing flrikes 
ngainfl: and repels another in its courfc ; and as they always fuffer and mu- 
tually influence each other in the fame manner, leaping this way and that 
in a circular progrefl[ion, they give birth to the expiration and refpiration of 
the breath. But in this manner alfo we fhould inveftigate the caufes of thofe 
pafTions which arife from medical cupping-glafTes, from drinking, froni 
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things violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground ; together with 
fuch founds as appear fwift and flow, fharp and flat, and which are at one 
time borne along unharmonioufly, through the di/fimilitude of the motion 
which they caufe within us, and at another time attended with harmony^ 
through the fimilitude of motion which they produce. For, the motions of 
flich founds as are prior and fwifter ceafing, and proceeding to a nature fimilar 
to their own, are comprehended by fuch as are flower, which now fucceed 
to the fwifter, and fct thciu cigaiii in motion. But during their comprchciifiGii 
of thefe they do not difturb them by Introducnig another motion, but lead 
on the beginning of the flower lation in conformity to that of the fwifter. 
And thefe, adapting to themfelves a fimilitude of the ceafing motion, min- 
gle together one paffion from the union of fharp and flat. From whence 
they afford pleafure to the unwife, but joy to the wife, through the imita* 
tion of divine harmony fubfifl:i\ig in mortal motions. 'And, indeed, with 
refped to all efl[luxions of water, the falling of thunder, and the wonderful 
circumflances obferved in the attradion of amber, and of the Herculean 
flone ; — in all thefe, nothing in reality of attradlion takes place : but, as a 
vacuum cannot any where be found, and thefe particulars mutually impel each 
other, — hence, from the individuals when feparatcd and mingled together tend- 
ing to their proper feats, and from thefe pafllons being interwoven with each 
other, fuch admirable effe61s prefent themfelves to the view of the accurate in- 
vefligator. And indeed refpiration (from whence our difcourfe originated) is 
generated from thefe caufes, and after this manner, as we aflerted above. 
For fire, dividing the aliment and becoming elevated internally, attending at 
the fame time the breath in its afcent, fills the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation ; and this in confequence of drawing upwards from thence 
the difledled parts : fo that by this means, through the whole body of every 
animal, the fl:reams of nutriment are abundantly difl'ufed. But the parts 
which are recently difle6led and feparated from their kindred natures, fome 
of which are fruits and others grafs, and which were produced by Divinity 
for the nourifliment of our bodies, poflefs all-various colours through their 
mixture with each other : but for the mofi: part a red colour predominates 
in them, whofe nature is fabricated from a fedion of fire, and an abfterfion 
in a moifl: fubfl:ance. And hence, the colour of that which flows about the 
5 body 
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body Is fuch as appears to the fight, and which we denominate blood ; being 
the padure of the flefh and of the whole body ; from whence an irrigation be- 
coming every where diffufed, it copioufly replenifhes all the exhaufted parts. 
But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced in the fame way 
as in the univerfe the lation of every thing takes place, viz. from that caufe 
through which every kindred nature tends to itfelf. For the natures by 
which we are externally inverted perpetually liquefy and diftribute our 
bodies, difmifiing every fpccics to its kindred form. But the fanguineous 
parts, being diflributed and comprehended within us, as is the cafe v/ith every 
animal canil:ituted under the heavens, are compelled to imitate the local 
motion of the univerfe. Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, 
being borne along to its kindred nature, replenifhes again that which is void. 
But when the effluxions furpafs the acceflions, a corruption of the whole 
animal enfues ; and when the contrary takes place, it receives an increafe. 
The recent compofition, therefore, of every animal poirefTmg new triangles, 
like flilps formed from timbers unimpaired by age, caufes a flrong enclofure 
of them within each other : but the whole of its delicate bulk unites in ami- 
cable conjun61ion, as being generated from moft recent marrow, and nourished 
in milk. Thofe triangles, therefore, from which the liquid and folid aliments 
are compofed, approaching externally, and being received into the animal,, 
as they are more antient and imbecil than its own proper triangles, are van- 
quished and cut in pieces by the new triangles : and the animal is rendered of 
a large fize, through its being nourifhed from a multitude of fimilar parts.. 
But when it relaxes the root of its triangles, in confequence of becoming 
wearied and tamed, through many contefls with many particulars in a long 
courfe of time ; then it is no longer able to reduce by fe6tion the received 
aliment into a Similitude of itfelf, but its own parts become eafily didipated 
by the natures which arc externally introduced. Hence the whole animal, 
becoming by this means vanquifhed, decays ; and the paffion itfelf is deno- 
minated old age. But the end of its exiftence then arrives, when the jointly 
harmonized bonds of the triangles about the marrow no longer poflefs a 
detaining power, but becoming feparated through the wearinefs of labour, 
defert the bonds of the foul. The foul, however, in this cafe being con- 
cealed in a ftate according to nature, flies away with pleafure and delight. 
For every thing contrary to nature is painful ; but that which happens natu- 
rally 
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rally is pleafant. Hence, the death which is produced through wounds and 
difeafe is painful and violent ; but that which is caufed from old age, pro- 
ceeding to an end according to nature, is of ^11 deaths the moft free from 
labour, and is rather accompanied with pleafure than pain. 

But it mufl: be obvious to every one from whence difcafcs are produced. 
For, fince there are four genera from which the body is compofed, viz. earth, 
fire, water, and air, the unnatural abundance and defed of thefe, and a 
tranflation from their own proper to a foreign feat, in confequence of which 
each of thefe does not receive that which is accommodated to its nature, 
together with all fuch circumftances as thefe, produce contentions and dif* 
eafe. For, each of thefe fubfifting and being transferred in a manner con- 
trary to nature, fuch things as were formerly heated become cold, fuch as 
were once dry become moift, fuch as were light heavy, and every thing 
receives all poifible mutations. 'For we affert that when the fame thing 
approaches to, and departs from, the fame, in the fame manner, and accord- 
ing to analogy, then alone it permits that which is the fame to abide Iiealthy 
and fafe. But that which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or de- 
parting, produces all-various mutations, difeafes, and infinite corruptions. 
JLikewife a fecond apprehenfion of difeafes may be obtained by any one who 
is fo difpofed, from the fecond compofitions of things conftituted according 
to nature. For, fnice the concretion of marrow, bone, flefh, and nerve, is 
derived from thefe, as likewife the blood, though from a different mode of 
coalition, hence many events happen in the fame manner as thofe we have 
mentioned above ; but the greateft and moft fevere difeafes fubfill as follows: 
When the generation of thefe fecond compofitions takes place inverfely, 
then they become fubjedt to corruption. For the flefh and nerves are natu- 
rally generated from blood : the nerves indeed from fibres, through the alli- 
ance fubfifting between thefe ; but the flefh from the coalition of that which 
when feparated from the fibres paffes into a ftate of concretion. But that 
fubfl:ance again which arifes from nerves and flefh, being glutinous and fat, 
increafes at the fame time by nutrition the flefh, which for the moft part 
fubfifls about the nature of the bones; and likewife the bone itfclf, with 
which the marxow is furrounded. And again, that which trickh:s through 
the denfity of the bones, being the mofl pure kind of the triangles, and the 
mofl fmooth and unduous^ while it drops and diflils from the bones, irrigates 
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the marrow. And hence, when each particular fubfifls in this manner, a 
healthy condition of body is produced ; but a difeafed condition when the 
contrary is the cafe. For, when the flefli becoming liquefied again tranfmits 
the confnmption into the veins, then the blood, together with fpirit, be- 
coming abundant and all-various in the veins, diverfified with colours and 
denfity, and infc6led with acid and fait qualities, generates all- various bile, 
corruption, and phlegm. And all thefe, being again thus generated and cor- 
rupted, in the firft place deftroy the blood itfelf ; and this, no longer affording 
nutriment to the body, is every where borne along through the veins, with- 
out obfervino; a natural order m its circulations. But thefe indeed are un- 
friendly to each other, becaufe they derive no mutual advantages from the 
properties with which each is endued. They likewife war upon the natural 
habit of the body, and its perfeverance in its proper flate, by introducing 
diffolutions and liquefadions. 

A moft antient portion of flefh, therefore, when it is liquefied and ren- 
dered difficult of digeflion, grows black through antient burning ; but through 
its being entirely macerated it becomes bitter, and adverfe to all the other 
parts of the body which are not yet infected with corruption. And then 
indeed the black colour polTefles fharpnefs inftead of bitternefs ; that which 
was bitter becoming: more attenuated : and the bitternefs, being again tinged 
u ith blood, pofleffes a redder colour ; but, from the black which is mingled 
with this, becomes of a bilious nature. But, befides this, a yellow colour is 
mingled with bitternefs, when the new flefh liquefies through the fire fub- 
fifling about flame. And, indeed, either fome phyfician will affign to all 
thefe the common appellation of bile, or fome one who is able to confider 
things many and diffimilar, and to behold one genus in many particulars 
deferving one denomination. But fuch other things as are called fpecies of 
bile receive an appellation peculiar to each, according to colour. But cor- 
ruption (^x^p), which is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and 
mild : but that which is the fediment of black and fharp bile is of a fero- 
rious and ruftic nature, when it is mingled through heat with a faline power.. 
And a fubflance of this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion of 
recent and delicate flefh is often liquefied together with the air, and is after- 
wards inflated and comprehended by moiflure : and from this pafTion bubbles 
are produced, which taken fcparatcly are invifible on accouiU of their fmall- 
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nefs, but which, when coUeded into a large bulk, become conrplcuous, and 
poflefs a white colour on account of the generation of froth. And \vc de- 
nominate all this liquefadion of delicate fledi, and which is woven together 
with fpirit, white phlegm. But we call ihe fediment of recent phlegm tears 
and fweat ; together with every thing of that kind into which the body is 
every day refolved. And all thefe, indeed, become the inftruments of dif- 
eafe, when the blood does not naturally abound from liquid and folid aliment, 
but increafes from contraries in fuch a manner as to violate the laws of 
nature. When, therefore, any part of the flefli is cut off, but at the fame 
time the foundation of it icmalns, the calamity pofTclTcs but half its power; 
for it is capable of being eafily recovered. But when that which binds the 
flefh to the bones becomes difeafed, and the blood flowing from it and the 
nerves no longer nourifhes the bones and binds the flefli, but, ififl:ead of being 
fat, fmooth, and glutinous, becomes rough and fait through bad diet ; then, in 
confequence of fufFering all this, and being fcparated from the bones, it is 
refrigerated under the flefli and nerves. For the flefli, falling from its roots, 
leaves the nerves bare, and drenched in a fait humour; and hence, gliding 
again into the circulatfon of the blood, it increafes the number of the dif- 
eafes we have already defcribed. And thefe paflTions, indeed, which fubfift 
about the body, are of a grievous nature : but thofe which precede thefe are 
fl:ill more afllidive and troublefome. But this takes place when the bone 
through the denfity of the flefli does not admit fuflficient refpiration, but, being 
heated through fllthinefs, becomes rotten, receives no nutriment, but falls 
upon the flefli, which is on the contrary refrigerated ; and the flefli again 
falls on the blood, fo that by this means difeafes more fcvere than the for- 
mer are produced. But the extremity of all maladies then happens, when 
the nature of the marrow becomes difeafed through fomc dcfc6l or excefs : 
for then it produces the mofl: vehement and fatal difeafes ; as the whole 
nature of the body is in this cafe necefl!arily diflipated and diflTolvcd. 

But it is requifite after this to underftand that the third fpecies of difeafes 
receives a tripartite divifion. For one of the diviflons is produced by fpirit, 
the other by phlegm, and the other by bile. For when the lungs, thofe 
diflributive guardians of the breath, being obfl:ru(fted by dcfluxions, cannot 
afford a fvte paflage to the breath ; then, as there is no emiflion of the breath 
in one part, and more is received into another part than is requifite, the parts 

without 
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without refrio-eration become rotten ; but that which is received in too great 
abundance pafiing through the veins, diftorts them and liquefies the dia- 
phragm fituated in the middle of the body : and thus ten thoufand grievous 
difeafes arife from hence, together with an abundance of fweat. But often, 
when the flefh becomes feparated within the body, breath is produced ; and 
this being incapable of departing externally, caufes the fame torments as the 
breath when entering from without. It produces, however, the greateft 
pains, when furrounding the nerves and neighbouring veins it inflates them, 
and ftretches and diftorts the ligaments and nerves continued from the back. 
And thefe dileales, from the llretchiug and inflating paflion, arc denominated 
tenlions and contortions from behind ; and of which it is difficult to find a 
cure. For, fevers taking place diflblve thefe difeafes in a mofl eminent de- 
gree. But the white phlegm pofTefllng a difficulty of refpiring externally, 
through the fpirit of the bubbles, variegates the body indeed in a milder 
nature, yet fprinkles it with white fpots, and generates other difeafes of a 
fimilar kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with black bile, and 
becomes diflipated about the circulations of the head, which are of a moil 
divine nature, then it difturbs thefe circulations ; and if this happens in fleep, 
the perturbation is lefs violent ; but if to thofe who are awake, it cannot 
without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a difeafe of a facred nature, it 
is mofl: juftly denominated a facred difeafe. 

A fharp and fait phlegm is the fountain of all fuch difeafes as are pro- 
duced by a defluxion of humours : and becaufe the places into which this 
phlegm flows poflefs an omniform variety, it generates all-various difeafes. 
But whatever parts of the body are faid to be inflated are thus afft€ted from 
the inflammation of bile : which, when it expires, produces externally various 
tumours from its fervid nature ; but, when inwardly refl:rained, generates 
many inflammatory difeafes. It is, however, then greateft, when, being min- 
gled with pure blood, it removes the fibres from their natural order, which 
are fcattered into the blood for this purpofe, that it may poflefs tenuity and 
denfity in a commenfurate degree ; and that it may neither through heat (as 
it is of a moifl: nature) flow from the thin body, nor, when becoming more 
denfe, and of confequence more unadapted to motion, may fcarcely be able 
to flow back again through the veins. The fibres, therefore, are very fer- 
viccable on this occafion, which if any one fhou Id colled together in the 
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blood when dead, and in a ftate of frigidity, all the remaining blood would 
become diffufed ; and when poured forth they would be fwiftly coao-ulated, 
together with the cold by which they arc furrounded. But as the fibres 
poflefs this power in the blood, and the bile naturally becomes antient blood, 
artd is again liquefied from flefh into this, fuch things as are hot and moift 
falling gradually the firft of all, hence it becomes colledled together throuc^h 
the power of the fibres. When the bile is coagulated and violently ex- 
tinguifhed, it caufes a tempeiT: and tremour within. But when it flows 
more abundantly^ vanquifhing the fibres by its own proper heat, and becom- 
ing fervid in an inordinate degree, it then prefcrves the body : and if it 
detains its conquering power to the end, it penetrates into the marrow ; and 
burning th^ bonds of the foul, as if they were the cables of a fhlp, difTolves 
her union, and difmifTes her from thence entirely free. But when it flows 
^ith kfs abundance, and the body becoming liquefied oppofes its paflage, 
th^tl finding itfelf vanquifhed, it either falls through the whole body, or, 
being compelled through the veins into the upper or lower belly, like one 
flying from a feditious city, it efcapes from the body and introduces deflux- 
iofts, dyfenteries, or gripings of the inteflines, and all difeafes of a fimilar 
kind. When the body, therefore, is eminently difeafed through excefs of 
fire, it then labours under continued burnings ai>d fever ; but when through 
excefs of air, under quotidian fevers • under tertian through water, becauie 
water is more fluggifh than fire and air ; under quartan, through excefs of 
fearth. For earth, being the mofi: fluggifh of all thefe, is purified in quadruple 
periods of time ; and on this account introduces quartan fevers, which it is 
fcarcely poffible to difperfe. And in this manner are the difeafes of the body 
produced. 

But the difeafes of the foul, which fubfift through the habit of the body, 
are as follow : — We mufl admit that the difeafe of the foul is folly, or a pri- 
vation of intelled. But there are two kinds of folly ; tfie one madnefs, the 
other ignorance. Whatever pafTion, therefore, introduces either of thefe 
ttiufl be called a difeafe. And we fliould eflablifh exceffive pleafures and 
pains as the greatef^ difeafes of the foul. For, when a man is too much ele- 
vated with joy o^ deprefTed with grief, while he haflens immoderately either 
to retain the one or to fly from the other, he is not able either to perceive or 
hear any thing properly, but is agitated with fury, and is very little capable. 

of 
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of cxcrclfing the reafoning power. But he who pofTeflcs a great quantity of 

fluid feed about the marrow, and who, like a tree laden with a fuperabun- 

dancc of fruit, riots in the excefs, — fuch a one being influenced by many pains 

and plcafurcs in defires, and their attendant offspring, will be agitated with 

fury for the greatefl: part of his life through mighty pleafures and pains : and 

though the foul of fuch a one will be difeafed and unwife, from the body 

with which it is conneded, yet it will be falfely confidered not as difeafed, 

but as voluntarily bad. But in reality venereal intemperance for the mofl; 

part becomes a difcafe of the foul, through a habit of one kind, from tho 

tenuity of the bones, in a body fluid and moift. And, indeed, it may be 

nearly aflerted, that all intemperance of pleafures of whatever kind, and all 

difgraceful condu6V, is not properly blamed as the confequence of voluntary 

guilt. For no one is voluntarily bad : but he who is depraved becomes fo 

through a certain ill habit of body, and an unlkilful education. But thefe 

two circumftances are inimical to all, and produ6live of a certain ill. And 

again, the foul, when influenced by pain, fuffers much depravity from this 

through the body. For, when fharp and fait phlegm, and likewife bitter ancj 

bilious humours, wandering through the body, are prevented from pafling 

forth externally, but, revolving inwardly, mingle their exhalations with thq 

circulation of the foul ; in this cafe they produce al 1- various difeafes of the 

foul, in a greater and lefs degree, and lefs and more numerous. They are 

introduced, indeed, to three feats of the foul ; and according to the diverflty 

of the place, each generates all-various fpecies of diflSculty and forrow, of 

boldnefs and timidity, and, ftill further, of oblivion and indocility. But, befides 

this, the vicious manners of cities, and difcourfes both private and public, 

often contribute to increafe this malady : nor are any difciplines taught ii^ 

the early part of life, which might ferve as remedies for fuch mighty ills. 

And thus all fuch as are vicious are fo through two involuntary caufes ; the 

exiftencc of which we ihould always rather afcribe to the planters than to 

the things planted, and to the educators rather than to the educated. We 

Ihould, therefore, endeavour to the utmofl of our abilility, by education, 

ftudies, and difciplines, to fly from vice, and acquire its contrary, virtue. But 

thefe particulars, indeed, belong to another mode of dilcourfe. 

Again, therefore, with refpe6l to tlie contrary of thefe, it is now propel- 
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to explain in a becoming manner by wbat culture, and from what caufes, 
we may preferve both the body and dianoetic energies of the foul. For it is 
more jufl to difcourfc concerning good things than of fuch as are evil. But 
every thing good is beautiful ; and that which is beautiful is not deflitute of 
meafure. An animal, therefore, which is about to be beautiful and good, 
muft pofTefs commenfuration. But, perceiving certain fmall particulars of 
things com rhenfu rate, we fyllogize concerning them ; while at the fame 
time we are ignorant of fuch as are greateft and the chief. For, indeed, no 
Symmetry and immoderation is of greater confequence with refpedt to health 
and difeafe, virtue and vice, than that of the foul towards the body. But we 
confider no circumftance of thefe ; nor do we perceive that when a more 
imbecil and inferior form is the vehicle of a robuft and every way mighty 
loul, and when, on the contrary, thefe two pafs into a ftate of concretion, 
then the whole animal cannot fubfift in a beautiful manner : for it is incom- 
menfurate through the want of the greateft fymmetry. But the animal 
whofe compofition is contrary to this, affords a fpe6tacle to him who is able 
to behold it, of all fpcdlacles the mofl beautiful and lovely. When the body, 
therefore, poffeffes legs immoderately large, or any other member furpafflng 
its juft proportion, and becomes through this incommenfurate with itfelf, it 
is rendered at the fame time bafe, in the endurance of labour fufFers many 
moleftations and many convulfions, and through an aggregation of accidents 
becomes the caufe of innumerable maladies to itfelf. The fame too muft 
be underflood concerning that compofition of body and foul which we deno- 
minate an animal. As, for in/lance, that when the foul in this compofite is 
more robull: than the body, and pofTefles it raging and tranfported, then the 
foul, agitating the whole of it, inwardly fills it with difeafes ; and, when fhe 
vehemently applies herfelf to certain difciplines, caufes It to liquefy and wafle 
away. Laftly, when the foul employs herfelf in teaching and literary con- 
tefts, both in public and private, through a certain ambitious ftrife, then in- 
flaming the body, fhe diifolves its conftitution ; and befides this, introducing 
diftillations of humours, fhe deceives the mofl part of thofe who are called 
phyficians, and induces them to confider thefe effedts as proceeding from con- 
trary caufes. 

But again, when a mighty body and above meafure frigid is conjoined with 

a fmall 
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a fmall and imbecil dianoetlc part, fnice there are naturally twofold defires 
in man, one of aliment through the body, but the other of prudence through 
the moll: divine part of our nature ; — in this cafe, the motions of that which 
is more powerful prevail, and increafe that which is their own : but render 
the dianoetic part of the foul dull, indocile, and oblivious, and thus produce 
ignorance, which is the greateft of all difeafes. But this one thing alone is 
the health and fafety of both — neither to move the foul without the body, 
nor the body without the foul ; that, being equally balanced in their mutual 
contentions, the health of the whole compofite may be preferved. Hence, 
he who vehemently applies himfelf to the mathematics, or to any other dia- 
noetic exercife, fhould alfo employ the motion of the body, and be familiar 
with gymnaftic. And again, he who is careful in forming his body aright 
(hould at the fame time unite with this the motions of the foul, employing 
mufic and all philofophy ; if he is to be rendered fuch a one as can be juftly 
called beautiful, and at the fame time truly good. In the fame manner, too, 
we ought to take care of the parts of the body, imitating the form of the 
whole. For when the body, through fuch things as are introduced from 
without, is inflamed and refrigerated, and is again rendered dry and moift 
by externals, and fufFers every thing confequent to thefe afFedlions ; then, if 
any one in a quiet flate gives up his body to motions, he will be vanquifhed 
by them and diflblved. But if any one imitates that nature which we called 
the nourifher of the univerfe, fo as never to fuffer the body to be in a ftate 
of reft, but perpetually moves and agitates it throughout, he will then aflifl 
the internal and external motions according to nature ; and, in confequence of 
a moderate agitation, will reduce into order and adorn the wandering paflions 
and parts of the body, according to their alliance with each other. Such a one, 
indeed, as we fald in our former difcourfe about the univerfe, will not, by 
placing foe againft foe, fuffer war and difeafe to be produced in the body ; 
but, combining friend with friend, will thus render the body healthy and 
found. But, of all motions, that is the beft in any nature which takes place 
in itfelf from itfelf : for this is particularly allied to the dianoetic motion of 
the univerfe. But that motion is of the worfe kind which is produced by 
another. And that is the worft of all motions, when the body, being in a 
recumbent and quiet ftate, is moved by others accordiug to parts. And 

hence,, 
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hence, of all the purgations and concretions of the body, that Is the befl: 
M'hich fubfifts through gymnaflic. The next to this is that which takes 
place through eafy carriage, whether in a fhip or any other convenient vehicle. 
But the third fpecies of motion is only to be ufed vi^hen vehemently neceflary, 
and at no other time by any one endued with intelledl: and tliis is that 
medical motion which is performed by pharmaceutical purgations. For 
difeafes, unlefs they are extremely dangerous, are not to be irritated by 
medicines. For every compofition of dileafes is in a certain refped fimilar 
to the nature of animals. And indeed the aflbciation of the animal nature 
is allotted flated periods of life ; both the whole genus, and every individual, 
containing in itfelf a fatal term of living, feparate from the pafTions which 
neceflity produces. For the triangles, which from the very beginning pof- 
■fefled the power of each animal, are fufficiently able to cohere together for 
a certain time : but life beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. 
The fame mode of compofition likewife fubfifts about difeafes ; which if any 
one deftroys by medicine before the fated time, he will only produce great 
difeafes from fmall ones, and many from a few. On this account it is 
iieceffary to difcipline all fuch maladies by proper diet, according as every 
one's leifure will permit ; and to avoid irritating by medicines a moft difficult 
difeafe. And thus much may fuffice concerning the common animal and 
its corporeal part ; and how thefe may be difciplined and governed in 
fuch a manner as to produce a life according to reafon in the moft eminent 
degree. 

But that which is deftined to govern, ought much more and by far the 
firft to be furnifhed as much as poffible with fuch materials as may render it 
capable, of difciplinative fway, in a manner the moft beautiful and the beft. 
To difcufs accurately indeed particulars of this kind would require a treatife 
folely confined to fuch a difcuffion : but if any one flightly confiders this 
affair in a manner confequent to what has been above delivered, fuch a one 
by thus proceeding will not unfealbnably arrive at the end of his purfuit. 
We have often then previoufly afTerted that there are three fpecies of foul 
within us, triply diftributed ; and that each has its own proper motions. 
And we fhall now, therefore, briefly affirm, that when any one of them is 
in a torpid ftate, and refts from its own proper motions, it neceffarily be- 
comes 
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IT is a fingular circutnflance, that though there is not, perhaps, any thi^g 
among the writings of the antients which has more generally attra(51ecl the 
attention of the learned in every age than the Atlantic hiftory of Plato, yet 
no more than one fingle pafTage of about twenty or thirty lines has, prior to 
my tranflation of the Timasus, appeared in any modern language. Much 
has been faid* a«d written by the moderns refpedting the Atlantic ifland ; but 
the extent of the original fource has not even been fufpedled- 

That the authenticity of the following hiftory fhould have been queftioned 
by many of the moderns, is by no means furprifing, if we confider that it ii 
the hiftory of an ifland and people that are aflerted to have exifted nine 
THOUSAND years prior to Solon; as this contradids the generally-received 
opinion refpeding the antiquity of the world. However,, as Plato exprefsly 
affirms^ that it is a relation in every r^fjieQ true ', and, as Grantor *, the 
firft interpreter of Plato, aflerts, ** that the following hiftory was faid, by the 
Egyptian priefts of his lime, to be ftill preferved infcribed on pillars," it 
appears to me to be at leaft as well attefted as any other narration in any 
antient hiftorian.. Indeed, he who proclaims that ** truth is the fource of 
every good both to Gods and men,'' and the whole of whofe works confifts 
in deteding error and exploring certainty, can never be fuppofeJ to have 

* *0 TT^Toj To» nx«Twvo5 f?»ry>jT»»j Kparrup, Prod, in Tim. p. 24. ct mox—- Mxpv^rt h lu^ ei 
Wp9fnrcu (pmi t«» Aiyinrruiv £» crTJj^aij t«jj cti a'*^o/A£vaij lavra ytypapicu Xtyonit, 
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wilfully deceived mankind by publiihing an extravagant romance as matter 
of fadt, with all the precifion of hiftorical detail. 

Some learned men have endeavoured to prove that America is the Atlan- 
tic ifland of Plato ; and others have thought that the extreme parts of Africa 
towards the fouth and weft were regarded by Plato in this narration, Thefe 
opinions, however, are fo obvioufly erroneous, that the authors of them can 
hardly be fuppofed to have read this dialogue, and the firft part of the 
Timaeus ; for in thefe it is aflerted that this ifland, in the fpace of one day 
and night, was abforbed in the fea. 

I only add, that this dialogue is an appendix, as it were, to the Timaeus, 
and that it is not complete, Plato being prevented by death from finishing 
it, as we are informed by Plutarch in his life of Solon. 
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TiMiEUS. 

x\S pleafant, Socrates, as is reft after a long journey, fo pleafing to me is 
the prefent liberation from an extended difcourfe. But I befeech the world, 
that God, which was in reality generated formerly, though but recently in 
our difcuffion, to preferve thofe things which we have aflerted with re61i- 
tude, but to inflidl: on us a becoming punifhment if we have involuntarily faid 
any thing difcordant. But the proper punifhment of him who ads dlfor- 
derly and inelegantly, is to make him adt with order and elegance. That we 
may, therefore, after this fpeak rightly refpeding the generation of the Gods^ 
let us befeech that divinity, the world, to impart to us the medicine 
fcience, which is the mojl petfeB and bejl of all medicines. But having prayed, 
let us deliver, according to our agreement, the following difcourfe to Critias. 
Grit. I receive it, O Tim^i^us : and as you, at the beginning of your dif- 
cuffion, entreated pardon, as being about to fpeak of great things ; in like 
manner, I at prefent entreat the fame. Indeed I think that I ought to folicit 
pardon in a ftill greater degree for the enfuing difcourfe, though I nearly 
know that this my requeft is very ambitious, and more ruftic than is proper ; 
but, at the fame time, let us begin the difcourfe. For who endued with a 

found 
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found mind will attempt to fay that the things which have been aflcrted bv 
you have not been well faid ? But that the particulars which remain to be 
difcufTed require greater indulgence, as being more difficult, this I will en- 
deavour to fhow. P'or he, O Timasus, who difcourfes concerning the Gods 
to men, may more ealily appear to i'peak all that is fufFicient than he who 
difcourfes concerning mortals to you. For the unikilfulnefs and vehement 
ignorance of the auditors about things of this kind afford a great copia verbo- 
rum to him who enters on the difcuilion of them : but we know how we are 
circumflanced with refpe6t to the Gods. However, that 1 iPiay more plainly 
evince what I fay, thus attend to me in what follows :— It is requifite that all 
we fhall fay fliould become in a certain refped an imitation and a refem- 
blance. But we fee the facility and fubtilty which take place in the repre- 
fentation exhibited by pictures of divine and human bodies, in order that 
they may appear to the fpedators to be apt imitations. We likewife fee, 
'with refpe£l: to the earth, mountains, rivers, woods, all heaven, and the re- 
volving bodies which it contains, that at firfl we are delighted if any one is 
.able to exhibit but a {lender reprefentation to our view ; but that afterwards, 
as not knowing any thing accurately about fuch-like particulars, we neither 
•examine nor blame the pidures, but ufe an immanifefl and fallacious adum- 
bration refpefting them. But when any one attempts to reprefent our 
bodies, we acutely perceive what is omitted, through our continual and 
familiar animadverlion of them, and we become fevere judges of him 
who does not perfeftly exhibit all the requifite fmiilitudes. It is likewife 
neceflary to confider the fame thing as taking place in difcourfe. For, with 
refpe£t to thyigs celeil:ial and divine, we are delighted with affertions con- 
cerning them that are but in a fmall degree adapted to their nature; but we 
accurately examine things mortal and human. And hence it is requifite to 
pardon whatever in the enfuing difcourfe may be delivered in an unbecoming 
manner. For it is proper to think, that to aflimilate mortal concerns to 
opinion, is not an eafy but a difficult tafk. I have faid all this, Socrates, 
being willing to remind you, and to folicit not lefs but greater pardon for 
the following difcourfe. But if my requeft fhall appear to you to be jufl, 
do you willingly impart this gift. 

Soc. Why Ihould we not, O Critias, impart it ? And befidcs this, the 
fame pardon mufl be granted by us to a third. For it is evident that Her- 

moc rates. 
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mocrates ', who is to fpeak ihortly after, will make the fame requeft. That 
he, therefore, may make a different exordium, and may not be obliged to 
repeat what you have faid, let him know that pardon is granted him, and let 
him, therefore, prepare to fpeak. But I previoufly announce to you, friend 
Critias, the conceptions of the theatre *. For the poet has approved in a 
wonderful manner the perfon who fpoke in it before ; fo that you will require 
abundant pardon in attempting to difcharge the office of his fucceflbr. 

Her. You announce the fame thing to me, Socrates, as to him. But de- 
fponding men, Critias, never erecl a trophy. It is, therefore, requifite to 
proceed in a virile manner to the difcourfe, and, invoking Paean and the 
Mufes, to exhibit and celebrate antient citizens who were excellent men. 

Crit. O friend Hermocrates, as you are to fpeak on the following day, 
having another to fpeak before you, on this account you are courageous. But 
he will, perhaps, manifefl to you how this is to be accompliflied. You, 
therefore, thus exhorting and encouraging me, I fhall obey ; and befides thofe 
Gods which you have mentioned, 1 fhall invoke others, and efpeciaily Mne- 
mofyne. For nearly the greatefl reafons and difcuffions are contained for us 
in this Divinity. If, then, we can fufficicntly remember and relate the narra- 
tion which was once given by the Egyptian priefls, and brought hither by 
Solon, you know that we fhall appear to this theatre to have fufficiently 
accompliflied our part. This, therefore, mufl now be done, and without any 
further delay. 

But firft of all we muft recolle6l-, that the period of time from which a war 
is faid to have fubfill:ed between all thofe that dwelt beyond and within the 
pillars of Hercules, amounts to nine thoufand years : and this war it is now 
requifite for us to difcufs. Of thofe, therefore, that dwelt within the pillars 
of Hercules, this city was the leader, and is faid to have fought in every 
battle ; but of thofe beyond the pillars, the kings of the Atlantic ifland were 
the leaders. But this iOand we faid was once larger than Libya and Afia, 
hut is noiv a mafs of imjiervtoui mud^ through concujjtons of the earth ; fo that 
thofe who are failing in the vaji fea can no longer find. a paffage from hence 
thither. The courfe of our narration, indeed, will unfold the many bar- 
barous nations and Grecian tribes which then exifled, as they may happen 

' This fpeech of Hermocrates is not extant. =* Viz. the perfons of the dialogue. 
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to prefent tbemfelves to ortr view r but it is nccefTary to relate, in the firft 
pkce, the wars of th« Atheuians and their adverfaries, together with the 
power and the poHties of each. And in difcourfing of thefe we (hall give 
the preference to our own people. 

' The Gods, then*, once were locally allotted ' the whole earth, but iK>t with 
coibtentioa : for it would be abfui?d that the Gods fhould be ignorant of what 
is adapted to every one, or that, knowing that which rather belongs to otherq^ 
they fhould endeavour, through {\.Ti^ty to poiTefs what is not their own. 
Likewife,. receiving places agreeable to them, from the allotments of juftice, 
they inhabited the various regions of the earth. In confequence of this, too, 
like fhephcrds, they uourifhed us as their pofTeffions, flocks,, and herds ; with 
this exception, however, that they did not force bodies to bodies in the fame 
manner as fhepherds, who, when feeding their cattle^ compel them to come 
together with blows : but they conlidered us as a docile and obedient animal r 
and, as if piloting a pliant fhip, employed perfuafion for the rudder; and 
with this conception as the leader, they governed the whole mortal race^ 
DifFereiit Gods, therefore, being allotted, adorned different places. But 
Vulcan and Minerva *, who pofTefs a common nature,, both becaufe they 

are 

» As, according to the theology of Plato^ there Is "hot one father of the univerfe only, one 
providence, and one divine law, but many fathers fubordinate to the one firft father, many ad- 
miniftrators of providence poflerior to, and comprehended in,, the one univerfal providence of the 
demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceeding from one firft law, it is neceflary that there 
{hould be different allotments, and a diverfity of divine dlftribution. The allotment, however,, 
of a divine nature is a government exempt from all pafllvity, and a providiential energy about the 
fubje£ls of its government. 

* Vulcan is that divine power which prefides over the fpermatic and phyfical reafons, or pro- 
duftlvc principles, which the univeifc contains : for whatever Nature accomplifties by verging 
towards bodies, Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt manner, by moving Nature, and ufing her 
as an inftrument in his own proper fabrication; fince natural heat has a Vulcanian charafteriftic,. 
and was produced by Vulcan for the purpofc of fabricating a corporeal nature. Vulcan> there- 
fore, is that power which perpetually prefides over the fluctuating nature of bodies ; and hence, 
fays Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (cv <pu<raii) ; which occultly fignifies his operating in 
natures {at-ri rov tv rcctg fwrtcri). But by fart/} we muft underftand matter^ which was thus fymbo- 
lically denominated by the antients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. Nymph. By Minerva 
we muft underftand the fummit {KDpu<pY\) of all thofe intelle6tual natures that refide in Jupiter, the 
artificer of the world: or, in other words, (he is that deity which illuminates all mundane natures 
with intelligence* T^Iie Athenians, therefore, who arc fouls of a Minerval chara£leriftic, may be 

very 
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are the oiT^piliig of the fame fcuhcr, aiid becaufe, through phiiofophy and 
the fludy of arts, they tend to the fame things ; — thefe, I fay, in confequence 
of this, received one allotment, viz. this region, as being naturally allied and 
adapted to virtue and prudence. But thefe Divinities having produced 
worthy, earth-born men, arranged in their intelledual part the order of a 
polity. Of thefe men the names are preferved ; but their works, through 
the extin6lion of thofe that received them, and length of time, have difap- 
peared. For the furviving race of men, as has been obferved before, are 
always mountaineers, and void of difciphne, who have only heard the names 
of men that were powerful in the region, and who, befides this, have been 
acquainted but with few of the tranfaclions of the country. In confequence, 
therefore, of loving thefe antient men, they gave the names of them to their 
children : but they were ignorant of the virtues and laws of thofe before 
them ; for of thefe they knew nothing, but what they gathered from cer- 
tain obfcure rumours ; and as for many generations they were in want of 
neceflaries, both they and their children diredled their attention to the par- 
ticulars of which they were deftitute, difcourfed about thefe, and negledled 
part: and antient tranfa6lions. For mythology, and an inveftigation of 
antient affairs, commence in cities in conjunction with leifure, when the 
neceflaries of life are procured ; but not before. On this account the names 
of antient tranfadtions were preferved, without any account of the tranf. 
a61ions themfclves. But I infer that this was the cafe, faid Solon, becaufe 
thofe pricfts, in their narration of the war at that period, inferred many 
names fimilar to thofe that were adopted afterwards, fuch as Cecrops^ 
Erechtheus, Erichthonius, Erifichthon, and many other of thofe names which 
are commemorated prior to Thefeus. This was likewife the cafe with the 
names of the women. The figure too and ftatue of Minerva evinced, that 
at that period the fludles of women and men with refpedt to v^'ar were 
common, as an armed image was then dedicated to the Goddefs ; this ferving 
as a document, that among animals of the fame fpecies both male and 
female are naturally able to purfue in common Gvery virtue, which is 

very properly faid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, who perpetually 
imitates the intclletflual energy of Minerva in his fabrication of the fenfible univerfe, imparts to 
them through this imitation thofe vi'hicles^ and i\\Q^c fper mat ic rea/gjis^ through which in conjunftioQ 
•with maikr they become inhabitants of this terreftrial abode. 
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adapted to their fpecies. But at that time many other tribes of citizens 
dwelt in this region, who were Ikilled in the fabricative arts, and in agri- 
culture. The warlike tribe, however, lived from the firft feparate from 
divine men, and pofTeffed every thing requifite to aliment and education. 
None of them, however, had any private property ; for all of them confidered 
all things as common. They likewifc did not think it worth while to 
receive from other citizens beyond a fufficiency of nutriment ; and they 
engaged in all thofe purfuits which we related yeflerday as pertaining to the 
guardians of our republic. It was likewifc plaufibly and truly faid of our 
region, that, in the firft place, at that time its boundaries extended, on one 
(ide to the Ifthmus, and on the other to Epirus, as far as to Cithacron and 
Parnethe. Thefe boundaries are on the defcent, having Oropia on the right 
hand, and limiting Afopus toward the fea on the left. It is like wife faid 
that the whole earth was vanquifhed by the valour of this region ; and that 
on this account it was at that time able to fupport the numerous army 
formed from the furrounding inhabitants. But this it is faid was a mighty 
proof of virtue. For v/hat is now left of this country may contend with 
any other in fertility of foil, in the goodnefs of its fruits, and in paPiures 
accommodated to every fpecies of animals. But then it produced all thefe, 
not only thus beautiful, but likewifc in the greatefl abundance. But how is 
this credible ? And by what arguments can it be fliown that thefe are the 
remains of the land that then exifted ? The whole of this region is fituated 
like a long promontory, extending into the fea, from the other continent. 
This the profound receptacle of the fea every way furrounds. As, therefore^ 
many and mighty deluges haji/iened in that period of nine thouf and years (for 
fo many years have elapfed from that to the Jirefent time J , the defluxions of 
the earth at thefe times, and during thefe calamities, from elevated places, 
did not, as they are elfewhere wont to do, accumulate any hillock which 
deferves to be mentioned, but, always flowing in a circle, at length vanlfhed 
in a profundity. The parts, therefore, that are left at prefent are but as 
fmall iflands, if compared with thofe that exifted at that time ; and may be 
faid to refemble the bones of a difeafed body ; fuch of the earth as was foft 
and fat being wafhed away, and a thin body of the country alone remaining. 
But at that time the land, being unmingled, contained mountains and lofty 
hills ; and the plains, which are now denominated Phellei, were then full of 

fat 
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fat earth ; and the mountains abounded with woods, of which there are 
evident tokens even at prefent. For there are mountains which now 
only afford nutriment for bees, but formerly, and at no very diftant period, 
the largeft trees were cut down from thofe mountains, as being adapted 
for buildings ; and of thefe edifices, the coverings flili remain. There were 
likewife many other lofty domeflic trees; and moft fertile paflures for 
cattle. This region, too, every year enjoyed prolific rain, which did not 
then, as now, run from naked earth into the fea, but, being colleded in great 
abundance from lofty places, and preferved for ufe in certain cavities of the 
earth, diffufed copious ftreams of fountains and rivers to every part of the 
country ; the truth of which is confirmed by certain facred remains which 
are flill to be feen in the antient fountains. And fuch was the natural con- 
dition of this region formerly ; befides which, it was cultivated, as it is 
reafonable to fuppofe it would be, by real hufbandmen, who were men of 
elegant manners, and of a difpofition naturally good ; who pofTeffed a moft 
excellent foil, mofl abundant ftreams of water, and a moft falubrJbus tenv. 
perament of air. 

But the city at that time was built in the following manner : In the firft 
place, the Acropolis was not then, as it is at prefent. For now one rainy 
night having foftened the bare land round about, in a remarkable degree, at 
the fame time produced an earthquake ; and thus there happened a thiri> 
fatal hiundaiion of water, prior to the deluge of Deucalion ^. But prior to 
this, the magnitude of the Acropolis extended as far as to Eridanus and 
Jliffus, comprehended within itfelf Pnyx, and Lycabetus, and was bounded 
in a dire6tion oppofite to Pnyx. All the land too was glebous, except a 
few places in a more elevated fituation which were plain. Its exterior 
parts on the left hand were inhabited by artifts and hufbandmen, who cul- 
tivated the neighbouring land. But the warlike tribe alone inhabited the 
elevated parts, about the temple of Minerva and Vulcan, beifig diftributed 
in one enclofure round the garden as it were of one edifice. For thofe who 
raifed public buildings, and common banquets for the winter feafon, to- 
gether with whatever is adapted to a common polity, and who furnifhed 
both thefe, and temples themfelves, without gold and filver, all of this de- 

» The deluge of Deucalion appears to be the fame with that which is mentioned by Mofes; but 
tlje Jews had no knowledge of any other. 
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fcription dwelt in the northern paits of this region. For o-old and lilvcr 
were act employed by any one at any time ; but, purfuing a middle courfe 
between arrogance and illiberality, they built moderate houfes, in which both 
■they, and the otTspriug of their offspring growing old, they always left them 
to others like themfelves. But in fummer they ufed gardens, gymnafia, and 
public banquets, in places iituated towards the fouth. There was likewifc 
one fountain in the place where the Acropolis is now fituated, which havino- 
been cxhaufted by earthquakes, fmall circulating flreams alone remain at 
prefent. But at that time every part was abundantly fupplied with fprings 
of water, which were of a falutary temperament both in fummer and winter. 
In this manner, then, thefe places were formerly inhabited ; and the men of 
whom we have been fpeaking were guardians of their own citizens, but 
leaders of the other willing Greeks. They likewife were efpecially careful 
that there might always be the Tame number of men and women who by 
their age are able to fight, and that this number might not be lefs tlian 
twenty thoufand. Thefe men, therefore, being fuch as we have defcribed, 
and always juflly adminiflering in this manner both their own afliiirs and 
thofe of all Greece, they were efleemed and renowned beyond every other 
nation by all Europe and Afia, both for the beauty of their bodies and the 
all-various virtue of their fouls. 

In the next place, I /hall communicate to you from the beginning the 
particulars refpeding the adverfaries of thefe men, if I am able. to recoUedl 
what I heard when I was a boy. But, fomewhat prior to this narration, it is 
proper to obferve, that you muft not be furprifed at often hearing me mention 
■Grecian names of barbarous men. For the caufe of this is as follows : — 
5olon intending to infert this narration into his verfes, inveftigated for this 
purpofe the power of names, and found that thofe firfl Egyptians who com- 
-rnitted thefe particulars to writing transferred thefe names into their own 
tongue. He, therefore, again receiving the meaning of every name, intro- 
duced that meaning into our language. And thefe writings were in the 
pofTefTion of my grandfather, and are now in mine : they were likewife the 
iubje6t of my meditation while I was a boy. If, therefore, in the courfe of 
this narration you hear fuch names as fubfifl among us at prefent, you muft 
not be furprifed ; for you know the caufe. But it will require a long dif- 
couife to fpeak from the beginning, as I did before, concerning the allot- 
ment 
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mcnt of the Gods, and to {how how they diilributed the^vhole earth, here 
into larger, and there into leffer allotments, and procured temples and facrU 
ftces for themfelves^ Neptune, indeed, being allottbd the Atlantic iiland, 
fettled his offspring by a mortal woman ia a certain part of the ifland, of the 
following defcription. Towards the fea, but in the middle of the ifland, 
there was a plain, which is faid to have been the moft beautiful of all plains, 
and diftinguifhed by the fertility of the foil. Near this plain, and again in 
the middle of it, at the diftance of fifty fbdia, there was a very low mommw 
tain. This was inhabited by one of thofe men who in the beginning fprutig 
f!iom the earth, and whole name was Evenor. This man living with ai 
woman called Leucippe had by her Clites, who was his only daughter. But 
when the virgin arrived at maturity, and her father and mother were dead,. 
Neptune * being captivated with her beauty had conncdion with her, and 
enclofed the hill on which fhe dwelt with fpiral ftreams of water ; the fea 
and the land at the fame time alternately forming about each other lefler 
and larger zones. Of thefe, two were formed by the land, and three by the 
fea; and thefe zones, as if made by a turner's wheel, were in all parts equi- 
diftant from the middle of the ifland, fo that the hill was inacceflible to men. 
For at that time there were no fhips, and the art of failing was then un- 
known. But Neptune, as being a divinity, eafily adorned the ifland in the 
middle ; caufed two fountains of water to fpring up from under the earth,, 
one cold and the other hot ; and likewife beftowed all- various aixl fufficient 
aliment from the earth* He alfo begat and educated five male-twins ; and 
having diftiibuted all the Atlantic ifland into ten parts, he beftowed upoi> 
his firfl-born fon his maternal habitation and the furrounding land ; this being* 
the largefl: and the befl: divifion. He likewife eftabliflied this fon king of 
the whole ifland, and made the refi: of his fons governors. But he gave to 
each of them dominion over many people, and an extended trajf^ of land.- 
Befides this, too, he gave all of them names. And his firfl-born fon, indeed, 
who was the king of all the refl:, he called Atlas, whence the whole ifland 
was at that time denominated Atlantic. But the twin fon that was born- 

* A djemonlacal Neptune, or a djemou belonging to the order of Neptune, by contributing to 
the procreation of the oirsprlng of Clites, is, in mythological language, faid to have been cap- 
tivated with her beauty, and to have had conne<Slion with her. See the firft note to th^ Life of 
Plato by Olyrwpiodorus.. 
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immediately after Atlas, and who was allotted the extreme parts of the 
ifland, towards the pillars of Hercules, as far as to the region which at pre- 
fent from that place is called Gadiric, he denominated according to his 
Bative tongue Gadirus, but which we call in Greek Eumelus. Of his 
fecond twin offspring, he called one Ampheres, and the other Euda^mon. 
The firft-born of his third offspring he denominated Mnefeus, and the fecond 
Autochthon. The elder of his fourth iffue he called Elafippus, and the 
younger Meftor. And, laftly, he denominated the firfl-born of his fifth iffue 
Azaes, and the fecond Diaprepes. All thefe and their progeny dwelt in this 
place, for a prodigious number of generations, ruling over many other iflands, 
and extending their empire, as we have faid before, as far as to Egypt and Tyr- 
rhenia. But the race of Atlas was by far the mofl honourable ; and of thefe, 
the oldefl king always left the kingdom, for many generations, to the eldefl 
of his offspring. Thefe, too, pdffeffed wealth in fuch abundance as to fur- 
pafs in this refped all the kings that were prior to them ; nor will any that 
may flieceed them eafily obtain the like. They had likewife every thing 
provided for them which both in a city and every other place is fought after 
as ufeful for the purpofes of life. And they were fupplied, indeed, with many 
things from foreign countries, on account of their extenfive empire ; but the 
idand afforded them the greater part of every thing of which they flood in 
need. In the firfl: place, the ifland fupplied them with fuch things as are 
duff out of mines in a folid flate, and with fuch as are melted : and ori- 
chalcum ^, which is now but feldom mentioned, but then was much cele- 
brated, was dug out of the earth in many parts of the ifland, and was con- 
lidered as the mofl honourable of all metals except gold. Whatever, too, the 
woods afford for builders the ifland produced in abundance. There were 
likewife fufficient paflures there for tame and favage animals ; together with 
a prodigious number of elephants. For, there were paflures for all fuch ani- 
xjials as are fed in lakes and rivers, on mountains, and in plains. And, in like 
manner, there was fufficient aliment for the lar2:efl: and moft voracious kind 
of animals. Befides this, whatever of odoriferous the earth nourifhes at 
prefent, whether roots, or grafs, or wood, or juices, or gums, flowers, or 
fruits, — thefe the ifland produced, and produced them well. Again, the 

5 It is uncertain what this orichalcum was : perhaps it was the fame mih platina. 
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iflaiid bore mild and dry fruits, fuch as we life for food, and of which we 
make bread, (alhucnt of this kuid being denominated by us leguminous,) 
together with fuch mea^s, drinks, and ointments, as trees afford. Here, 
likewife, there were trees, whofe fruits are ufed for the fake of fport and. 
pleafure, and which it is difficult to conceal ; together with fuch dainties as- 
are ufed as the remedies of fatiety, and are grateful to the weary. All thefe. 
an ifland which once exifled, bore facred, beautiful, and wonderful, and iiv 
i.Mfinite abundance. The inhabitants, too, receiving all thefe from the earth,. 
confl:rud:ed temples, royal habitations, ports, docks, and all the reft of the. 
region, dlfpofing them in the following manner: — In the firft place, thofe 
who refided about the antient metropolis united by bridges thofe zones of 
the fea which we before mentioned, and made a road both to the external, 
parts and to the royal abode. But the palace of the king was from the firft 
immediately raifed in this very habitation of the God and their anceftorsn 
This being adorned by one perfon after another in continued fucceffion, the 
latter of each always furpafUng the former in the ornaments he beftowed, 
the palace became at length aftonifliingly large and beautiful. For they dug 
a trench as far as to the outermoft zone, which commencing from the fea 
extended three acres in breadth, and fifty ftadia in length. And that fhips 
might fail from this fea to that zone as a port, they enlarged its mouth, fo 
that it might be fufficient to receive the largeft vefTels. They likewife divided 
by bridges thofe zones of the earth which feparated the zones of the fea, fo 
that vi^ith one three-banked galley they might fail from one zone to the 
other ; and covered the upper part of the zones in fuch a manner that they 
might fail under them. For the lips of the zones of earth were higher 
than the fea. But the grcateft of thefe zones, towards which the fea dire6led 
its courfe, was in breadth three ftadia : the next in order was of the fame 
dimenfion. But, of the other two, the watery circle was in breadth two 
ftadia ; and that of earth was again equal to the preceding circle of water : 
but the zone which ran round the ifland in the middle was one ftadium in 
breadth. The ifland which contained the palace of the king was five ftadia 
in diameter. This, together with the zones, and the bridge which was 
every way an acre in breadth, they inclofed with a wall of ftone, and raifed 
towers and gates on the bridges according to the courfe of the fea. Stones, 
too, were dug out from under the ifland, on all fides of it, and from within 
VOL. II, 4 F and 
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and without the zones : forhc of which were white, others black, and others 
red : and thefe ftone quarries, on account of the cavity of the rock, afforded 
two convenient docks. With refpedl to the edifices, feme were of a fimpic 
ftru<5lure, and others were raifed from ftones of different colours; thus by 
variety purfuing pleafure, which was allied to their nature. They likewifc 
covered the fuperficies of the wall which inclofed the raoft outward zcme 
with brafs, ufing it for this purpofe as. an ointnnent ; but they covered the 
fuperficies of that wall which inclofed the interior zone with tin : and ]ai!ly> 
they covered that which inclofed the acropolis with-orichalcum, which fhines 
with a fiery fplendour.^ 

The royal palace within the acropolis was conftruded as follows : — In the 
middle of it there was a temple, difficult of accefs, facred to Clites and Nep- 
K=!ne, and which was furrounded with an inclofure of gold* In this place 
aflfembiing in the begunnlng, they produced the race of ten kings ; and frona the 
ten divilion^^ of the whole region here colle<fted every year, they performed 
feafbnable facrifices to each, BIjH the temple of Neptune was one fladium 
in length, and tbpee acres in breadth-; and its altitude was comme.nfurate 
to its length a^ul breadth. There was foraething, however, barbaric in its 
tbrm. All the external parts of the tew^ple, except the fbmmat, were co^ 
vered wi^h filver ; for that wae covered witb gold* With, refped to the 
internal parts, the roof was entn*reJ)» formed fromi ivory, variegated with 
gold, filVer, and ofkhaTcwm; bu* a6-t?©alt- th« other parts,, fxidi as the walla, 
pillars, and pavement, tkele were- adorned with oTicbaIc«Tiau Golden ftatues, 
too, were placed in the tem<pl*2 ; afid^the God hiinfelf was rcprefented ftandr 
ing on a chariot, and governing fix^wifiged horfes ; while, at the fame time, 
through his magnitude^ he touched rile roof with his head. An hundred 
Nereids upon dolphins were circularly difpoied abouC liimi; for at that time 
this was fuppofed to be the number of the Nereids, Tliere were likewife 
many other flatues of private perfons^ dedicated within the temple^ Round the 
temple, on the outfidc, fl-ood golden images of all the women and men that 
had decended from the ten kings : together with many other ftatues of kings 
and private perfons, which had been dedicated from the city, and from foreign 
parts that wer« in fubje<51iow to the Atlantic ifland. There was an altar, too, 
which accorded in magnitude and conftru^-ion with the other ornaments of 
the temple; and. in like m;^niier, the palacq was adapted to the magnitudo 

of 
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of the empire, and the decorations of tlic facred concerns. The inhabitants, 
likewife, ufed fountahis both of hot and cold water, whofe flreams were 
copious, and naturally falubrious and pleafant in a wonderful degree. About 
the fountains, too, edifices were conllrudted, and trees planted, adapted to 
thefe fontal waters. Receptacles of water, likewife, were placed round the 
fountains, fome of which were expofed to the open air, but others were 
covered, as cotitaining hot baths for the winter feafon. Of thefe receptacles, 
fome were appropriated to the royal family, and others, apart from thefe, to 
private individuals ; and again, ioiuQ were fet apart for women, and others 
for horfes and other animals of the yoke ; a proper ornament at the fame 
time being ditlributed to each. They likewife brought defluent ftreams to 
the grove of Neptune, together with all-various trees of an admirable beauty 
and height, through the fecundity of the foil : and thence they derived thefe 
flreams to the exterior circles, by conducting them through channels over 
the bridges. But in each ifland of thefe exterior circles there were many 
temples of many Gods, together with many gardens, and gymnafia apart 
from each other, fome for men, and others for horfes. But about the middle 
of the largeft of the iflands there was a principal hippodrome, which was a 
ftadium in breadth, and the length of which extended round the whole cir- 
cle, for the purpofe of exercifmg the horfes. On all fides of the hippodrome 
flood the dwellings of the officers of the guards. But the defence of the 
place was committed to the more faithful foldiers, who dwelt in the fmaller 
circle, and before the acropolis ; and the mofl faithful of all the foldiers were 
afligned habitations within the acropolis, and round the royal abodes. The 
docks, likewife, were full of three-banked galleys, and of fuch apparatus as 
is adapted to vefTcls of this kind. And in this manner the parts about the 
royal palaces were difpofed. But having pafTed beyond the external ports, 
which were three in number, a circular wall prefented itfelf to the view, 
beginning from the fea, and every way diftant from the greatefl of the 
circles and the port by an interval of fifty fladia. This wall terminated in 
the mouth of the trench which was towards the lea. The whole fpace, too, 
inclofcd by the wall was crowded with houfes ; and the bay and the 
greatcft harbour were full of fhips and merchants that came from all parts. 
Hence, through the great multitude that were here alTembled, there was an 
all-various clamour and tumult both by day and night. And thus we have 
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nearly related the particulars refpeding the city and the antient habitation, 
as they were then unfolded by the Egyptian priefts. In the next place, we 
fhall endeavour to relate what was the nature, and what the arrangement, of 
the reft of the region. 

Firft, then, every place is faid to have been very elevated and abrupt which 
was fituated near the fea ; but all the land round the city was a plain, which 
circularly inverted the city, but was itfelf circularly inclofed by mountains 
which extended as far as to the fea. This plain too was fmooth and equa- 
ble ; and its whole length, from one (ide to the other, was three thoufand 
ftadia ; but, according to its middle from the fea upwards, it was two thou- 
fand ftadia. The whole ifland, likewife, was fituated towards the fouth, but 
from its extremities was expofed to the north. Its mountains were then 
celebrated as furpafling all that exift at prefent in multitude, magnitude, and 
beauty ; and contained many villages, whofe inhabitants were wealthy. 
Here, too, there were rivers, lakes, and meadows, which afforded fufficicnt 
nutriment for all tame and favage animals ; together with woods, various 
both in multitude and kind, and in abundance adequate to the feveral pur- 
pofes to which they are fubfervient. This plain, therefore, both by nature 
and the labours of many kings in a long period of time, was replete with 
fertility. Its figure, too, was that of a fquare, for the moft part ftraight and 
long; but on account of the trench which was dug round it, it was deficient 
in ftraightnefs. The depth, breadth, and length of this trench are incredible, 
when compared with other labours accompliftied by the hands of men : but, 
at the fame time, we muft relate what we have heard. Its depth was one 
acre ; and its breadth every where a ftadium. And as it was dug round the 
whole plain, its length was confequently ten thoufand ftadia \ This trench 
received the ftreams falling from the mountains, and which, circularly flow- 
ing round the plain towards the city, and being colle6led from different 
parts, at length poured themfelves from the trench into the fea. Ditches 
one hundred feet in breadth, being cut in a right line from this part, were 
again fent through the plain into the trench near the fea : but thefe were 
leparated from each other by an interval of one hundred ftadia. The inha- 
bitants brought wood to the city from the mountains, and other feafonable 

' That is, 1250 miles. This trench, however, was not a more furprifing effort of human 
induftry than is the prefent wall of China. 
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articles, in twofold veffels, through the trenches ; for the trenches interfered 
each other obliquely, and towards the city. Every year, too, they twice 
collected the fruits of the earth ; in winter ufing the waters from Jupiter, 
and in fummer bringing the produdions of the earth through the ftreams 
deduced from the trenches. With refped to the multitude of men in the 
plain ufeful for the purpofes of war, it was ordered that a commander in 
chief (liould be taken out of each allotment. But the magnitude of each 
allotted portion of land was ten times ten ftadia ; and the number of all the 
allotments was fixty thoufand. There is faid to have been an infinite num- 
ber of men from the mountains and the reft of the region ; and all of them 
were diftributed according to places and villages into thefe allotments, under 
their refpedive leaders. The commander in chief, therefore, of each divi- 
fion was ordered to bring into the field of battle a fixlh part of the war- 
chariots, the whole amount of which was ten thoufand, together with two 
horfes and two charioteers : and again, it was decreed that he fhould 
bring two horfes yoked by the fide of each other, but without a feat, toge- 
ther with a man who might defcend armed with a fmall fhield, and who 
after the charioteer might govern the two horfes : likewife, that he fhould 
bring two heavy-armed foldiers, two (lingers, three light-armed foldiers, three 
hurlers of ftones, and three jaculators, together with four failors, in order 
to fill up the number of men fufficient for one thoufand two hundred fhips. 
And in this manner were the warlike affairs of the royal city difpofed. But 
thofe of the other nine cities were difpofed in a different manner, which it 
would require a long time to relate. The particulars refpeding the governors 
were inftituted from the beginning as follows : — Each of the ten kings pof- 
fefifed abfolute authority both over the men and the greater part of the laws 
in his own divifion, and in his own city, punifhing and putting to death whom- 
foever he pleafed. But the government and communion of thefe kings with 
each other were conformable to the mandates given by Neptune ; and this 
was likewife the cafe with their laws. Thefe mandates were delivered to them 
by their anceftors infcribed on a pillar of orichalcum, which was ereded about 
the middle of the iiland, in the temple of Neptune. Thefe kings, there- 
fore, affembled together every fifth, and alternately every fixth year, for 
the purpofe of diftributing an equal part both to the even and the odd ; and, 
6 when 
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when afTembled, they deliberated on the public affairs, inquired if any one 
had a6led improperly, and, if he had, called him to account for liis condudl. 
But when they were about to fit in judgment on any one, they bound each 
other by the following compa6l. As, prior to this judicial procefs, there 
were bulls in the temple of Neptune, free from all reftraint, they fcledcd ten 
of thefe, and vowed to the God, they would offer a facrifice which fhould be 
acceptable to him, viz. a vidtim taken without iron, and hunted with clubs 
and fnares. Hence, whatever bull was caught by them they led to the 
pillar, and cut its throat on the fummit of the column, agreeably to the 
written mandates. But on the pillar, befides the laws, there was an oath, 
fupplicating mighty imprecations againfl thofe that were difobedient. When, 
therefore, facrificing according to their laws, they began to burn all the 
members of the bull, they poured out of a full bowl a quantity of clotted blood 
for each of them, and gave the reO: to the fire ; at the fame time luftrating 
the pillar. After this, drawing out of ^e bowl in golden cups, and making a 
libation in the fire, they took an oath that they would judge according to 
the laws infcribed on the pillar, and would puniili any one who prior to 
this fhould be found guilty ; and likewife that they would never willingly 
tranfgrefs any one of the written mandates. They added, that they would 
neither govern, nor be obedient to any one who governed, contrary to the 
prefcribed laws of their country. When every one had thus fupplicated 
both for himfelf and thofe of his race, after he had drunk, and had dedi- 
cated the golden cup to the temple of the God, he withdrew to the fupper, 
and his neceffary concerns. But when it was dark, and the fire about the 
facrifice was abated, all of them, inverted with a moft beautiful azure gar- 
ment, and fitting on the ground near the burnt vi6lims,' fpent the whole 
night in extinguifhing the fire of the facrifice, and in judging and being 
judged, if any perfon had accufed fome one of them of having tranfgrelled 
the laws. 

When the judicial procefs was finifhed, and day appeared, they wrote 
the decifions in a golden table, which together with their garments they 
dedicated as monuments, in the temple of the God. There were alfo 
many other laws refpe£ting facred concerns, and fuch as were peculiar to 
the feveral kings ; but the greatefl were the following : — That they fhould 

never 
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never vrage war againfl each other, and that all of them iKowW give aflRft- 
ance if any perfon in fome one of their cities fhould endeavour to extirpate 
the royal race. And as they confultcd in common refped^ing war and other 
adtions, in the iarae maimer as their anceflor^y they affigrted the 6tnfAf& to 
the Atlantic family. But they did not permit the king to put to death alfty 
of his kindred, unlefs it feemcd ftt to more than (ivc om of the ten kitigSv 
Such then being the power, and of fuch magnitude, at that tinrie,, in thofe 
places, Divinity transferred it from thence to thefe parts, as it is^ reported, on 
the following occafion. For many generations, the Atlantics, as long as the 
nature of the God was fufficicnt for them, were obedient to the laws, and 
bcnignantly afFeded toward a divine nature, to which they were allied* 
Fur they poflefTed true, and in every rcfpedl magnificent conceptions ;, and 
employed mildnefs in conjunction with prudence, both in thofe cafual cir- 
cumflanccs which arc always taking place, and towards each other. Hence, 
defpliing every thing except virtue, they confidered the concerns of the pre- 
fent life as trifling, and therefore eafily endured them; and were of opinion 
that abundance of riches and other poffeflions was nothing more than a 
burthen. Nor were they intoxicated by luxury, nor did they fall into error, 
in confequence of being blinded by incontinence ; but, being fober and vigi- 
lant, they acutely perceived that all thefe things were increafed through com- 
mon friendship, in conjundion with virtue ; but that, by eagerly purfuing 
and honouring them, thefe external goods themfelves were corrupted, and, 
to^( thcr with them, virtue and comn.on friendfhip wer^ deftroyed. From 
rcalbniii of this kind, and from the contnmance of a (hvme nature, all the 
particulars 'a hich we have prcvioufly dilcuflcd, were increafed among lhem» 
But when that portion of divinity, or divuie deHiiny, which they enjoyed, 
vanifhed from among them, in confequence of being frequently mingled with 
much of a mortal nature, and human manners prevailed, — then, being no 
longer able to bear the events of the prefent life, they aded in a difgraceful 
manner. Hence, to thofe who were capable of feeing,, they appeared to be 
bafc charaders, men who feparated things mod: beautiful from fuch as are 
mofh honourable: but by thjfe v/ho were unable to perceive the true life, 
ivhich conduds to felicity, they were confidered as then in the highefl 
Jegrce worthy and blellcd, in ccnltc.ucnce of being filled with an unju/l; 
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deiire of poffeiTing, and tranfccnding in power. But Jupiter, the God of 
Gods, who governs by law, and who is able to perceive every thing of this 
kind, when he faw that an equitable race was in a miferable condition, and 
was defirous of puniihing them, in order that by acquiring ten^perance they 
might poflefs more elegant manners, excited all the Gods to aflemble in 
their moft honourable habitation, whence, being feated as in the middle of 
the univerfe, he beholds all fuch things as participate of generation : and 
having affembled the Gods, he thus addrefled them ;********** 
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Page 473. The former of iheje is, indeed, apprehended by intelligence in ccnjun^icn with 

reajon. 

X--ET us, in the firft place, confider how manifold mtclligence Is, and collc6l by^ 
reafoning Its various progrefllons. The firft intelligence, therefore, is Intelligible, 
which pafTes into the fame with the intelligible, and is in no refped different from it- 
This is elTential intelligence and cffence itfelf, becaufe every thing in ihe intelligible 
fubfifts after this manner, viz.'^eflentially and intelligibly. The fecond is that which 
conjoins intelled with the intelligible, pofleffing an idiom connective and colleftive 
of the extremes, and being life and power -, filling, indeed, Intel left from the intelli- 
gible, in which alfo it eftabhfhes intelled. The third is the conjoined intelligence 
in a Divine intelled itfelf, being the energy of intelled, through which it embraces 
the intelligible which It contains, and according to which it underftands and is what it 
is : for, it is energy and intelligence itfelf, not indeed intelligible, but intelledual 
intelligence. The intelligence of partial intelleds poffefles the fourth order ; for each 
of thefe contains all things partially, viz. intelled, intelligence, the intelligible, through 
which it is conjoined with wholes, and underftands the whole intelligible world. The 
fifth intelligence is that of the rational foul j for as the rational foul is called intelled, 
fo its knowledge Is Intelligence, viz. a tranfitive intelligence, with which time is con- 
flate. In the fixth place, you may rank, if you pleafe, phantaftic knowledge, which 
is by fome denominated intelligence, and the phantafy itfelf is called a paflive Intel- 
Jed, becaufe it knows whatever it knows inwardly, and accompanied with types and 
figures. For it is common to all intelligence to poffefs the objeds of its knowledge 

4 G 2 inwardly. 
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inwardly, and in this it differs from fenfe. But the highefl kind of intcHi'/ence is the 
thing known itfelf. The fecond is that which fees the firfl totally, and is the thing 
kn • vn fecondcirily. The third is the thing known partially, but perceives wlioles 
through thvc v. ch is partial. Th- fourth fees wholes indeed, but partially, and not 
collecliv-ly. Aad the fifth is a \<..ai accompanied wiih palfivity. Such, therefore, 
are the diverfities of intelligence. 

At prefent, however, neither phantaftic intelligence mufl: be affumed ; for this is 
not naturally adapted to know true being, becaufe it is indefinite, and knows the 
imaginable accompanied with figures. Eternal being, however, is unfiguredj and, 
in fliort, no irrational knowledge is capable of beholding being itfelf, fince neither is 
it naturally adapted to perceive univcrfal. Nor does Plato here fignify the intelli- 
gence in the rational foul j for this does not poifefs coUcdive vifion, and that which is 
coordinated with eternal natures, but proceeds according to time. Nor yet are total 
intelligences to be here underftood ; for thefe are exempt from our knowledge ; but 
Timaeus coordinates intelligence with reafon. The intelligence, therefore, of a partial 
intelled mufl now be affumed ; for it is this in conjundion with which we once faw 
true being. For as (cnfc is below the rational foul, fo intelligence is above it. For a 
partial intelleO: is proximately eflabliflied above ®ur effence, which it alfo elevates and 
perfeds ; and to which we convert ourfelves when we are purified through philofophy 
and conjoin our intellectual power with its intelligence. This partial intelled is par- 
ticipated by all other proximate daemoniacal fouls, and illuminates ours, when we con- 
vert ourfelves to it, and render our reafon intelleclual. It is this intelleCl which Plato 
in the Phasdrus calls the governor of the foul, and fays that it alone underflands true 
being, which is alfo perceived in conjunO:ion with this intellect, by the foul which is 
nouriflied wiih intellect and fcience. In fhort, as every partial foul is effentially fuf- 
pended irom a certain daemon, and every daemon has a dxmoniacal intelled above 
itfelf, hence, every partial foul will have this intellect ranked prior to itfelf as an im- 
partible effence. Of tills intelled, therefore, the firft participant will be a dasmoniacal 
foul, but the fecond, the partial fouls under this, which likewife makes them to be partial. 
It alfo appears that the intellect immediately above every daemon, fo far as it is a whole 
and one, is the intellcd: of the daemon which proximately participates it, but that it 
a'-o comprehends the number of the fouls which are under it, and the intellectual 
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paradigms of them. Every partial foul, therefore, will have as an Indivirible effence 
its proper paradigm, which this intellcd contains, and not fimply the whole intellcft, 
in the fame manner as the djtmon which is efTentially its leader. Hence, the impartible 
belonging to every parrial foul, may be accurately defined ta be the idja of that foul, 
comprehended in the one Intelled which is defllned to be the leader of the daemo- 
niacal feries, under which every fuch foul is arranged. And thus it will be true that 
the intclled of every partial foul is alone fupemally eflablifhed among eternal entities, 
and that every fuch foul is a medium between the impartible above it and the partible 
nature below it. This, then, is the int'.^.Higence prior to the foul, and which the foal 
■participates when its intclleftual part energizes intelledually. Hence, in the latter 
part of this dialogue, Plato fays, that this intelligence is in the Gods, but that it is 
participated by a few only of the human race. 

It likewife appears that Plato, unfolding the knowledge of eternal being, calls it at 
firft intelligence, but he alfo conjoins with intelligence reafon. For, when reafon un- 
derftands perpetual being, as reafon it energizes tranfitively, but as perceiving intci- 
Icdually it energizes with fimplicity, underftands each particular fo far as fimple at 
once, but not all things at once, but pafling from one to another, at the fame time 
intelledually perceiving every thing which it tranfitively fees, as one and fimple. 

In the next place, let us confider what reafon is, and how it is connate with intel- 
ligence. Reafon, therefore, is threefold, doxaftic, fcientific, and intelleftual. For 
fince there are in us opinion, the dianoetic part, and intellect, which laft is the fum- 
mit of the dianoetic part, and fince the whole of our elfence is reafon, in each of thefe 
parts reafon mufl be differently confidered. But neither is opinion naturally adapted 
to be conjoined with the intelligence of intelleft in energy ; for, on the contrary, it is 
conjoined with irrational knowledge, fince it only knows tbat a thing is, but is igno- 
rant of the why. Nor is the dianoetic part, fo far as it proceeds into multitude and 
divifion, capable of recurring to an intelled above the human foul, but on the con- 
trary, it is feparated through the variety of its reafons from intelledual impartibility. 
It remains, therefore, that the fummit of the foul, and that which is mod chara<5lw- 
ized by unity in the dianoetic part, mufl be eflablifhed in the intelligence of a partial 
intelled, being conjoined with it through alliance. This, then, is the reafon which 
underftands in us intelligibles, and an energy which Socrates in the Republic caMs 

intelligence. 
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intelligence, in the fame manner as he calls the dianoetic power a knowledge fubfifl:- 
ing between intelligibles and objects of opinion. In a fubfequent part of this dialogue, 
Plato fays, that this rcafon, together with fcience, is ingcneratcd in the foul when re- 
volving about the intelligible. Science, however, has a more various energy, explor- 
ing fome things by others ; but the energy of intelled is more fimple, furveying beings 
by an immediate projedion of its vifive powder. This higheft, therefore, and mod 
indlvifible part of our nature, Plato now denominates reafon, as unfolding to us iniel- 
le£l and an intelligible effence. For, when the foul abandons phantafy and opinion, 
together with various and indefinite knowledge, and recurs to its own impartibility, 
according to which it is rooted in a partial intelledt, and when recurring it conjoins 
its own energy with the intelligence of this intelleft, then, together with it, it under- 
flands eternal being, its energy being both one and twofold, and famenefs and fcpa- 
lation fubfifling in its intelledions. ' For then the intelligence of the foul becomes 
more colleded, and nearer to eternal natures, that it may apprehend the intclligil>Ie 
together with intelled, and that our rcafon, like a lefler, may energize in conjundiou 
with a greater, light. 

But how is true being comprehended by a partial intelleft, or by reafon ? For true 
being Is fuperior to all comprehenfior , and contains in itfelf all things with an exempt 
tranfcendency. In anfwer to this it may be replied, that intelled pofTefling its own 
intelligible, is on this account faid to comprehend the whole of an intelligible effence ^ 
but reafon, through an intelle£l coordinate to itfelf receiving conceptions of real beings, 
is thus through thefe faid to comprehend being. Perhaps, alfo, it may be faid that 
reafon running round the intelligible, and energizing, and being moved as about a 
centre, thus beholds it ; intelligence, indeed, knov/ing it without tranfition and im- 
partibly, but reafon circularly energizing ^bout its eflence, and evolving the united fub* 
fiftence of all things which it contains. 

Let us, in the next place, confidcr what opinion is. According to Plato, then, the 
xioxaftic power comprehends the reafons of fenfibles, knows the effence of thefe, and 
that they are, but is ignorant of the caufe of xheir exiftence : the dianoetic power, at 
the fame time, knowing both the effcnces and the caufes of fenfibles, but fenfe having 
no knowledge of either. For it is clearly fhown in the Theatetus that fenfe is ignorant 
of effence, being perfedly unacquainted with the caufe of what it knows. Hence it 
2 is 
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IS neceflary that opinion fhould be ranked in the middle, and that it fhould know the 
eflences of fenfibles through the reafons or productive principles which it contains, but 
be ignorant of their caufes. For in this right opinion differs from fcience, that it alone 
knows that a thing is, fcience being able to fpeculate the caufe of its fubfiftence.. 
Senfe follows opinion, and is a medium between the organ of fenfe and opinion. For 
the organ of fenfe apprehends fenfibles with paffivity ; and on this account it is deflroyed 
when they are exceflive. But opinion poifefles a knowledge unattended with paffion* 
Senfe participates in a certain refped of paffion, but has alfo fomething gnoflic, fo far as 
it is eftablilhcd in the doxaftic nature, is illuminated by it, and becomes invefted with 
reafon, being of itfelf irrational. In this the feries of gnoflic powers is terminated^ 
of which intelligence is the leader, being above reafon and without traniition. But 
reafon has the fecond order, which is the intelligence of our foul, and tranfitively paffes 
into conta6l with intelligibles. Opinion is in the third rank, being a knowledge of 
fenfibles. And the fourth in gradation is fenfe, which is an irrational knowledge of 
fenfibles. For the dianoetic power fubfifling between intelligence and opinion, is gnoflic 
of middle forms, which require an apprehenfion more obfcure than that of intelligence, 
and more clear than that of opinion. Hence opinion mufl be placed next to reafon^ 
becaufe it poffeffes gnoflic reafons of effences, but is otherwife irraUonal, as being igno* 
rant of caufes. But fenfe mufl be confidered as entirely irrational. For, in flx)rt, each 
of the fenfes knows the pafiion fubfifling about the animal from a fenfible nature. Thus, 
for inflance, with refped to an apple, the fight knows that it is red from the palTion about 
the eye \ the fmcll, that it is fragrant from the palTion about the noflrils ; the tafle, that 
it is fweet ; and the touch, that it is fmooth. What then is it which fays that this thing 
which thus affe£ls the different fenfes, is an apple ? It is not any one of the partial 
fenfes ; for each of thefe knows one particular thing pertaining to the apple, but does not 
know the whole. Nor yet is this effected by the common fenfe ; for this alone diflin- 
guifhes the differences of the paffions ; but does not know that the thing which poffeffes 
fuch an effence is the whole. It is evident, therefore, that there is a certain power 
better than the fenfes, which knowing the whole prior to thofe things which are as it 
were parts, and beholding the form of this whole, is impartibly connedive of thefe 
many powers. Plato calls this power opinion 5 and on this account he denominates 
that which is fenfible, the obje^ of opinion. 

Further 
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Further ftill, as the fenfes frequently announce to us things different from what they 
are in reality, what is it which judges in us, and fays, that the fight, when it aflerts that 
the diameter of the fun is no more than a foot in length, is deceived, and that this alfo 
is the cafe with the tafte of the difeafed, when honey appears to it to be bitter ? For it 
is perfedlly evident that in thefe, and all fuch like cafes, the fenfes announce their paf- 
fion, and are not entirely deceived. For they affert the paffion which is produced about 
the inftruments of fenfe, and which is fuch as they announce it to be j but that which 
•declares the caufe, and forms a judgment of the paflion, is differenL There is therew 
fore a certain power of the foul which is better than funfc, and which no longer knows 
fenfibles through an oi^an, but through itfelf, and correds the grofs and inaccurate in- 
formation of fenfe. This power which fubfifls as rcafon with refped to fenfe, is irrational 
with refpefl to the knowledge of true beings ; but fenfe is fimply and not relatively irra- 
tional. Hence Socrates in the Republic fhows, that opinion is a medium between 
Itnowledge and ignorance. For it is a lational knowledge, but is mingled with irra- 
tionality, in confequence of knowing fenfibles in conjunflion with fenfe. Senfe, how- 
ever, is irrational alone.; in the firft place, becaufe it fubfifls in irrational animals, and 
is charaderiftic of every irrational life ; and in the fecond place, becaufe contrary to all 
the parts of the irrational foul, it is incapable of being perfuaded by reafon. For the 
irafcible and defidei ative parts, fubmit to reafon, are obedient to its commands, and re- 
'Ceive from it inflruclion. But fenfe, though it fliould ten thoufand times hear reafon 
aflferting, that the fvm is gtater than the earth, would at the fame time fee it of the di- 
menfion of a foot, and would not announce it to us in any other way. In the third place, 
fenfe is irrational alone, becaufe it does not know that which it perceives : for it is not 
naturally adapted to perceive the effence of it. Thus, for inflance, it does not know 
what a white thing is, but it knovi^ that it is white through paffion. It is alfo diflributed 
about the inftrument of fenfe, and on this account therefore is irrational. In the fourth 
place, this is true of fenfe, becaufe it is the boundary of all the feries of knowledge, pof- 
feflfes an effence mofl remote from reafon and intelledl, belongs to things external, and 
makes its apprehenfion through body : for all thefe particulars indicate its irrational 
nature. Every thing generated, therefore, is apprehended by opinion, in conjundion 
with fenfe ; the latter announcing the pallions, and the former producing from itfelf the 
/eafons of generated natures, and knowing their effences.. And as reafon, when in coi>- 
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ta£l with intelligence, fees the intelligible, fo opinion, coordinated with fenfe, knows 
that which is generated. For the foul being of a middle eflfence, fills up the medium 
between intellect and an irrational nature : for by her fummit, or the vertex of the dia- 
noetic part, fhe Is prefent with intelleft, and by her extremity fhe verges to fenfe. 
Hence Timseus, in the former conjun£lion, ranked intelligence before reafon, as being 
more excellent ; but in the fecond conjundion he places opinion before fenfe. For there 
reafon is pofterior to intelligence, as being a lefTer intelled ; but here opinion is prior 
to fenfe, as being rational fenfe. Opinion, however, and reafon bound the whole ex- 
tent of the rational cflence ; but as the great Plotinus fays, intelled is our king, and 
fenfe our meflenger. And reafon indeed, together with intelled, fees the intelligible ; 
but by Itfelf it fpeculates the middle reafons of things. Opinion, together with fenfe, 
fees that which is generated; but by itfelf it confiders all the forms which its own. 
eflence contains. 

P. 474. // was generated. For this miverje is vifthky and has a body, Gfr. 

As the demiurgus of wholes looking to himfelf, and always abiding after his accuf- 
tomed manner, produces the whole world totally, colledively, or at once, and with an 
eternal famenefs of energy, fo Timaeus being converted to himfelf, lays down the whole 
theory, recurring to intelled from the dianoetic power, and proceeding into reafoning from 
intelled. Doubting therefore, and interrogating himfelf, he energizes according to the 
felf-moved nature of the foul j but anfwering, he Imitates the projection of intelle£l. In 
the firft place, therefore, he comprehends the dogma in one word ysyom, it was gene^ 
rated, and enunciates the conclufion prior to the demonftration, direftly after the man- 
ner of thofe that energize enthufiaftically, who perceive the whole colleClively, and con- 
tract in intellect the end previous to the digrellion, in confequence of feeing all things at 
once. But in the fecond place fyllogizing, he defcends from intelled to logical evolu- 
tions, and an invcfligation through demonftratlon of the nature of the world. In a per- 
fectly divine manner, therefore, he indicates from hypothefes the whole form of the uni- 
verfe. For if the world Is vifible and tangible, and has a body, but that which is vifible, 
tangible, and has a body, is fenfible, and that which is fenfible, and the objeCt of opi- 
nion in conjundion with fenfe, is generated : the world therefore is generated. And 
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this he fhows demonflratively from the definition : fmce geometricians alfo ufe demon* 
ftrations of this kind. And thus much concerning the form of thefc words. 

It is however evident that Timaeus, in giving a certain generation to the world, efla- 
blifhes it at the fame time remote from tejnporal generation. For if the world has a 
certain y and not every principle of generation, but that which is generated from time has 
the principle of all generation the world is not generated from time. Further (till, let 
us attend to the wonderful hypothefes of Atticus, who fays, that what according to Plato 
was moved in a confufed and difordered manner is unbegotten j but that the world was 
generated from time. Since then Plato admits that there is a caufe of generation, let us 
fee what he aflerts it to be. For the world is fenfible and tangible. Whether therefore 
was every thing fenfible generated from time, or not every thing ? For if every thing, 
that which was moved in a confufed and difordered manner was alfo generated from 
time : for he fays, tjiat this likewife tvas vifible. But if not every thing, the rcafoning 
is unfyllogiftic, according to Atticus, and concludes nothing. Unlefs indeed Atticus 
ihouldfay that the world is vifible and tangible, but that what was moved in a confufed 
and difordered manner is not now vifible, but was fo prior to the fabrication of the 
world, fmce Plato thus fpeaks, " Every thing which was vifible, being moved in a con- 
fufed and difordered manner ;" but here he fays, " The world is vifible and tangible, 
and has a body." Plato therefore fliows that every thing which is vifible and tangible 
is generated, but not every thing which was fo. Should Atticus then thus fpeak, (for 
the man is flcilful in taking up one Word in the place of another,) we muft fay, that 
in the definition of what is generated, there is nothing of this kind, but it is fimply faid, 
that evei*y thing generated is the obje6l of opinion, in conjundion with irrational Icnfe ; 
fo that if any thing Ispcrfcdly fenfible, it will alfo be generated. But eveiy thing vifi- 
ble is fenfible, fo that what was moved with confufion and diforder was generated. Nor 
is it proper to fay that it was unbegotten according to time, but that the univerfe was ge- 
nerated in time ; fince either both were generated, or both are unbegotten. For both 
are fimilarly called vifible and generaed by Plato. But if both were generated, prior 
to this the world was changed into diforder : for generation to a contrary is entirely from 
a contrary. And if the maker of the world is good, how is it poflible that he fhould not 
harmonize it beautifully j or that having beautifully harmonized it, he Ihould defi:roy it ? 

But 
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But if he was not good, how not being good, did he make it to be orderly and elegantly- 
arranged ? For to effeft this is the work of a beneficent artificer. But if being vifible 
and generated, it is not generated according to time, it is not neceilary immediately to 
aflign to the imiverfe a temporal generation, becaufe it is faid to be vifible and generated. 
And thus much in reply to Atticus. 

Let us however return to our principles^ and inqfuire whether the world always was, a« 
being eternal, or is not eternal, but confubfiftent with time, and whether it is felf-fub- 
fiftentj or produced by another. Such then is the inquiry. The anfwer to which is, that 
it was produced by another, and is confubfiflent with time. But a thing of this kind is 
generated. For if it has a compofite form, it has generation in confequence of its compo- 
fition. And if it alone fubfifts from another caufe, it is generated, as not producing 
itfelf. And if it is eternal, it has its whole fubfiflence coextended with time. For it 
was fabricated with reference to fomething elfe, and it was generated as a flowing image 
of real being. As therefore that which is compofite is to that which isfimple, and as 
time is to eternity, fo is generation to eflence. If then a fimple and unifonn eflence is 
eternal, an eflence compofite, muldform, and conjoined with time, is generation. 
Hence Plato divinely inquires, whether the world originated from a certain principle. 
For that which was once generated, originated from a temporal, fabricative, final, mate- 
rial, and formal principle. For principle being predicated multifariouily, that which is 
produced in time originates according to all thefe modes. But the world originated 
from a certain^ and not from every principle. What then was this principle ? It was not 
temporal : for that which originates from this, is alfo allotted the principle of its genera- 
tion from all the others. It originated indeed from that mofl: leading and proper prin- 
ciple, the final, as Plato himfelf teaches us In the courfe of this Dialogue. For it was 
generated through /^^^(?r^, and this is the principle of generation from which it origi- 
nated. In the firfl: place, therefore, he fhows that the world is generated, from its com- 
pofition : for it Is tangible and vifible. Thefe then are the extremities of the uiilverfe : 
for heaven is vifible, but earth is tangible ; and the vifible is in earth, fo far as it parti- 
cipates of light, and the tangible in heaven, fo fi\r as a terrene nature is comprehended 'n\ 
it according to caufe. In fliort he fays that the world has a body, that we may alfo 
take into account the middle perfcftions of the univerfe. And in this Plato fpeaks agree- 
ably to the oracle^ which fays, " The world is an imitation of intelle^, but that which is 
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fabricated poffefles fbmething of body." So far therefore as the univerfe has fomething 
corporeal, it is generated, for according to this it is both vifible and tangible. But every 
thing vifible and tangible is fenfible : (or Jenfe is touching and feeing. But that which is 
fenfible is the object of opinion, as being mingled with diflimilars, and as incapable of 
preferving the purity of intelligible forms. And every thing of this kind is generated, as 
having a compofite elTencc. Plato therefore does not fubvert the perpetuity of the uni- 
verfe, as feme have thought he does, following Arillotelic hypothefes : and that this is 
true, we may eafily learn as follows. 

Time, fays Plato, was generated together with heaven, or the univerfe. If there- 
fore time is perpetual, the univerfe alfo is perpetual. But if time has a temporal begin- 
ning, the univerfe alfo has a temporal beginning ; though it is of all things mod abfurd 
that time Ihould have a beginning. But the advocates for the temporal origin of the 
world fay, that time is twofold, one kind being difordered, and the other proceeding, 
according to number j fince motion is twofold, one difordered and confufed, and the 
other orderly and elegant ; and time is coordinate with each of thefe motions. But it 
ispollible indeed for body to be moved equably or unequably, but impoiTible to conceive 
lime equable and unequable : for thus the effence of time would be a compofite. 
Though, hideed, why do I thus fpeak ? for when motion is unequable, time is equa* 
ble. Now, therefore, there are alfo many motions, fome more fwift, and others more 
flow, and one of which is more equable than another, but of all of them there is one 
continued time, proceeding according to number. Hence it is not right to make this 
twofold time. But if time is one and continued, if it is unbegotten, the univerfe alfo 
is unbegotten, which is confubfiflcnt with time. But if time is generated, an abfurdity 
will enfue ; for time will require time in order to its being generated, and this when it has 
not yet a being ; fince when time was generated, time was not yet. 

Further dill, Plato conjoins the foul of the univerfe, immediately on its generation 
with the body of the univerfe, and does not give to it a life prior to that of the cor- 
poreal nature. Soul however ranks, according to him, among perpetual beings. If there- 
fore foul is confubfiftent with body, but foul has a perpetual fubfiftence, body alfo is per- 
petual according to Plato : for that which is confubfiftent with a perpetual nature is un- 
begotten. 

Again, Tiinseus here fays, that the foul is generated, but Socrates in the Phae- 
3 drus 
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drus fays, that it is unbegotten. Hence he calls that which is clearly unbcgotten ac- 
cording to time, after another manner begotten. Again, Plato calls the world incor- 
ruptible, in the fame manner as thofe who contend that it was generated in time. But 
in the Republic he clearly afferts, or rather the Mufes and not Plato, that every thing 
which is generated according to time is corruptible. But from th^fe things you may un- 
derftand what I fay : for the world is (hown by them to be unbegottcn. For if the- 
world is incorruptible, but nothing generated according to time is incorruptible, the 
world is not generated according to time. But why is a fyllogifm of this kind neceffary^ 
fmce Plato clearly fays in the Laws, that time is infinite according to the part, and that in 
this infinity myriads on myriads of fertile and barren periods. of mankind have takeir 
place ? Or rather, that we may reafon from what we have at hand, Plato a little before^ 
in this very dialogue, fays, " that in thofe places where neither intenfe cold nor immo- 
derate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, though fometimes the 
number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fufFers a confiderable diminutioiw 
But if the race of mankind always is, the univerfe alfo muft necelFarily be perpetual. 

Again, therefore, if the demiurgus of the univerfe ranks among eternal beings, he 
does not at one time fabricate, and at another not ; for he would not poffefs a fameneisr 
of fubfiftence, nor an immutable nature. But if he always fabricates, that which he- 
produces always is. For what coujd be his intention, after having been indolent for aa 
infinite time, in converting himfelf to' fabrication? Shall we fay that he apprehended 
it was better fo to do ? Was he then Ignorant before that this was better or not ? For 
if he was ignorant, he will, though a pure and divine intelled, be deprived of knowledge^ 
which is abfurd to fuppofe. But if he knew that it was better, v/hy did he not before 
begin to generate and make the world ? In another refpe<Si: alfo, thofe appear to me to 
fui againfl the demiurgus of the univerfe, who fay that the world once was not. For if the 
world once had no exiftence, the demiurgus once did not make it : fmce that which is:- 
made and the maker fubfifl together. But if he once did not make, he was then a maker 
in capacity ; and if in capacity, he was then imperfed, and afterwards perfed, when he- 
made the world. If, however, prior and pofterior fubfifl about him, it is evident that he 
does not rank among beings who eternally energize, but among thofe that energize ac- 
cording to time, paffing from not making to making. However, he produces time- 
How therefore, pofiefling an energy indigent of time, did he through this energy produce 
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time ? For he once made time, of which notwithflanding he is In want, in order that 
he may make time. 

How therefore may the world be faid to be generated ? We reply, as that which al- 
ways is to be generated, and always will be generated. For a partial body not only is to 
be generated, but there was a time when it was generated. But all heaven, or the uni- 
yerfe, alone fubfifts in the being to be generated, or in becoming to be, and is not at 
the fame time that which was generated. For as the folar light proceeds from its proper 
fountain, fo the world is always generated, and alwajs produced, and is as it were always 
advancing into being. 

P. 474. To dijco'ver therefore the Artifiser and Father of this Uriiver/e, l^c. 

Father and artificer differ with refpefl to each other, fo far as the former is the caufe oT 
"being, and the fupplier of union, but the latter of powers, and a multiform eflence j and 
Jo far as the former ilably comprehends all things in himfelf, but the latter Ls the caufe of 
progreflion and generation ; and fo far as the former fignifies ineffable and divine Provi- 
-dence, but the latter a copious communication of reafonsor productive principles. But 
this univerfe fignifies corporeal maffes, tlie whole fpheres, and thofe things which give 
completion to each. It alfo fignifies the vital and intelledual powers which are carried in 
the corporeal maffes. It iikewife comprehends all mundane caufes, and the whole divi. 
nity of the world, about which the number of mundane gods proceeds. The one in- 
tellect, divine foul, and whole bulk of the univerfe, and its conjoined, divine, intelleflual, 
pfychical, and coi-poreal number, fince every monad has a multitude coordinate with 
itfelf, are alfo to be affumed in the place of the world. For the univerfe fignifies all 
thefe. Perhaps too the addition of this is fignificant of the world being in a certain re- 
fped fenfible and partial. For the whole of an intelligible nature cannot be denomi- 
nated this^ becaufe it comprehends all intellectual forms. But to the vifible univerfe 
the particle to5.% or this^ is adapted, in confequence of its being allotted a fenfible and ma- 
=terial nature. It is difficult therefore, as he fays, to find the artificer of this univerfe. 
For lince, with refpeCt to invention, one kind proceeds from things firfl according to 
fcience, but another from tilings fecondary according to reminifcence, invention from 
things firll may be faid to be difficult, begaufe the difcovery of the powers which are 
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fituated between, is the province of the highcft theory, but that from things fecondur/ 
iS ftill more difficult. For, In order to behold from thefe the elTcnce of the demiurcrus, 
and the powers which he contains, it is neceflfary to furvey the whole nature of his pro^ 
dudions. We mufl therefore behold all the apparent parts of the world, and its unap- 
parent powers, according to which the fympathy and antipathy of the parts in the uni- 
verfe fubfift ; and prior to thefe liable phyfical reafons and natures themfelves, both tho 
more partial and the more total, material and immaterial, divine and dL\.^monical, and 
thofe of mortal animals. And further jflill, we mufl furvey the genera of life, the eter- 
nal and the mortal, theundefiled and the material, the total and the partial, the rationale 
and the irrational, and all the completions pertaining to eflences mere excellent thaa 
ours, through which every thi©g between the gods and a mortal nature is bound toge^ 
ther. We mufl: alfo be able to perceive all various fouls, and different numbers of gods 
according to different parts of the univerfe, together with the ineffable and effable im-^ 
preffions ©f the world, through which it is conjoined with the father. For he wlio^ 
without furveying thefe, attempts the vifion of the demiurgus, wdM, through imperfec*- 
tion, be deprived of the intelle£lual perception of the father of the umVerfe. But it isi 
not lawful for any thing imperfed to be united v/lth that which is all perfed. It is ne- 
ceffary, indeed, that the foul becoming an intelle£lual world, and affimilated in her power 
to the whole and intelligible world, fhould approach near to the maker of the univerfe,^ 
and through this approximation become familiar with him, through continuity of intel- 
le6lual projedion. For an uninterrupted energy about any thing c?.lls forth and re*- 
fufcltates our cffential reafons. Bat through this familiarity the foul, being fl:atIoned at- 
the gate of the father, will become united with him. For the difcovery of him is this^- 
to meet with him, to be united with him, to affociate alone with the alone, and to fee^ 
him with immediate vifion, the foul for this purpofe withdrawing herfelf from every other 
energy. The difcovery therefore of the father of the univerfe is fuch as this, and not 
that which is effected by opinion ; for fuch a difcovery is dubious,, and not very remote-, 
from the irrational life. Nor yet is it fcientific ; for this is fyllogifliic and compofite, and- 
does not come into contad with the intelle£lual effence of the intelledual demiurgus^ 
But the difcovery of which Plato now fpeaks fubfifls according to immediate vifive- 
proje£lion (kutm mv STrt^oXriv jviv avTOTrriKYi^j)^ a contact with the Intelligible, and an unioa- 
v^ith the demiurgic intelled. For this may be properly denominated difficult, whether 
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as laborious, and appearmg to fouls after all the journey of life*, or as the true labour of 
fouls. For after the wandering of generation and purification from its llains, and after 
the light of fdence, intelleaual energy, and the inteHe£b which is in us, will fhine forth, 
eftablifhing as in a port the foul in the father of the univerfe, purely feating her in denii- 
urgic intelledlions, and conjoining light with light, not fuch as that of fcience, but more 
beautiful, intelledual, and uniform than this. For this is the paternal port, and the 
difcovery of the father, viz. an undefiled union with him. 

But when Plato fays, " it is impolTible to reveal him through the miniftry of difcourfe 
to all men," it perhaps indicates the cuftom of the Pythagoreans, who preferved in fe- 
crecy aflertions refpeding divine natures, and did not fpeak concerning them to the 
multitude. For, as the Elean guefl in the 5ophifta fay% *' The eyes of the multitude 
•are not fufficiently ftrong to look to truth.*' This alfo, which is a much more venerable 
affertion, may perhaps be faid, that 'it is impoflible for him who has difcovered the 
father of the univerfe, to fpeak of him, fuch as he has fcen him. For this difcovery 
^vas not effe^ed by the foul fpeaking, but by her being initiated in divine myfteries, and 
converting herfelf to the divine light ; nor was it in confequence of her being moved 
according to her proper motion, but from her becoming filent, according to that filence 
which leads the way. For fmce the cfFence of other things is not naturally adapted to 
be enunciated through names, or through definition, or even through fcience, but by 
intelligence alone, as Plato fays in his feventh Epiftle, after what other manner is it pof. 
fible to difcover the effence of the demiurgus than intelledually ? Or liow, having thus 
difcovered him, can that which is feen be told through nouns and verbs, and commu- 
nicated to others ? For a difcurfive energy, -fince it is attended with compofition, is in- 
capable of reprefenting a uniform and fimple nature. But here fome one may fay, Do 
we not affert many things concerning the demiurgus, and other gods, and concerning 
she one itfelf, the principle of all things f We reply that we fpeak concerning them, 
but we do not fpeak the ccnjo^ or the very thing itjelfy which each of them is. And 
we are able indeed to fpeak of them Jcientifically, but not intelU^ually : for this, as 
we have faid before, is to difcover them. But if the difcovery is a filent energy of the 
foul, how can fpee<:h flowing through the mouth be fufficient to lead into light that 
syhif h is difcovered, fuch as it truly is ? 

* y^nd .this is what Horner divinely iufinuates in the Fable of Ulyffea, 
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After this, ProcluSj following, as he fays, the light of fclence, invcffigatcs w ho the- 
demiurgus of the univerfe is, and In what order of things he ranks. For Nuraenuis the 
Pythagorean (fays he), celebrating three gods, calls the flrft father^ the fecond maker y 
and the third work or effe^ (Tro/i^/xa), for the world, according to hini, is the third god ^ 
fo that with Numenius there is a two-fold demiurgus, viz- the firfl and fecond god, but- 
that which is fabricated is the third divinity. Numenius, however, in thus Ipeaking, in 
the firfl: place, does not ad rightly in connumera'ing th-e good with thefe caiifes. For- 
the good^ or the fupreme principle of tljings, is not naturally adapted to be conjoined witli 
certain things, nor to poflcfs an order fecondary 1 3 any thing. But with V\:^\.o father is- 
here ranked after artificer. Further flill, he coar anges that which is exempt from all 
habitude, viz. the ineffable caufe of all, with the natures imder, and poflerlor to, him^ 
But thefe things ought to be referred to fubordinate natures, and all habitude fhould 
be taken away from that which is firfl. That whi:h is paternal therefore in th^ unlverfer 
cannot be adapted to the firfl: principle of things. And, in the third place, it is not 
right to divide father and artificer, fiiice Plate celebrates one and the fame divinity b)t 
both thefe names. For one divine fabrication, and one fabricator and father, are every- 
where delivered by Plato^ 

With refped to Harpocration, it would be wonderful if he were confifl:ent with him- 
felflnwhathe fays concerning the demiurgus. For this man makes the demiurgus. 
two-fold, and calls the firfl; god Heaven and Saturn, the fecond Jupiter and. Zena, and . 
the third Heaven and the Worlds Agiiin, therefore, transferring^ the firfl: god. into ano- 
ther order, he calls him Jupiter, and the king of the intelligible world; but he calls the 
fecond, the Rufer^ and the fame divinity according to him is Jupiter, Saturn, and Heaven. 
The firfl: god therefore is all thefe, though Plato in the Parmenides takes away from the 
one, or the firfl: god, every name, all' difcourfe, and every habitude. We indeed do- 
not think it proper to call the firfl; even father ; but with Harpocration the firfl. is father,, 
fon, andgrandfon^ 

Again Atticus, the preceptor of Harpocration, direftly makes the demiurgus to be the 
fame with thegood, though the demiurgus Is called by Plato good (aya^oj), but not the 
good (Tuyu9ov), The demiurgus is alio denominated by Plato intelle^^ \ but the good is the 
caufe of all eflence, and is beyond being, as we learn from the Cth book of the Repub- 
lic. But what will he fay rcfpeding the paradlg.m, to which the demiurgus looks in fa- 
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bricating the world ? For it is either prior to the demiurgus, and fo according to Atticu3 
there will be fomething more antient than the good ; or it will be in the demiurgus, and 
fb that which is firfl will be many^ and not the oire ; or it will be after the demiurgus, and 
fo the good ^ which it is not lawful to affert, will be converted to things poflerior to itfelf, 
and will intelledually apprehend them. 

After thefe men, Plotinus the philofopher places a two-fold demiurgus, one in the 
intelligible world, and the other the governor of the univerfe. And he fays rightly : 
for in a certain refpecl the mundane intelled is the demiurgus of the univerfe. But the 
father and artificer, whom he places in the intelligible, is tranfcendently the demiurgus j 
Plotinus calling every thing between the one and the world intelligible : for there, ac- 
cording to him, the true heaven, the kingdom of Saturn, and the intelleft of Jupiter, 
fubfift. Jufl as if any one fliould fay that the fphere of Saturn, that of Jupiter, and that 
«f Mars, are contained in the heavehs : for the whole of an intelligible elTence is one 
many, and is one intelled comprehending many intelligibles. And fuch is the dodlrine 
of Plotinus. 

In the next place, Amelius (the difciple of Plotinus) makes a triple demiurgus, three 
Intelleds, and three kings, one that zV, the fecond that hath, and the third that fees<. 
But thefe differ, becaufe the firfl intelle£t is truly that which is ; but the fecond is indeed 
the intelligible which it contains, yet has that which is prior to itfelf, participates entirely 
of it, and on this account is the fecond. And the third is indeed likewife the intelligible 
which it contains ; for every intelled is the fame with its conjoned intelligible -, but it 
contains that which is in the fecond, and fees the firfl: : for that which it pofTefTes is ob- 
fcure in proportion to its difl;ance from the firfl:. According to Amelius, therefore, thefe 
three intellects and artificers are the fame as the three kings with Plato, and as Phanes, 
Heaven, and Saturn, with Orpheus ; and that which is efpecially the demiurgus according 
to him is Phanes. To Amelius, however, it is proper to^y, that Plato is every where 
accufl:omed to recur from multitude to the unities from which the order in the many 
proceeds ; or rather prior to Plato, from the very order of things themfelves, the one is 
always prior to multitude, and every divine order begins from a monad. For it is 
indeed requifite that a divine number fliould proceed from a triad *, but prior to the 

triad 

* As all things abide in thcli causes, proceed from them and return to them^ as is dcmonftrnted by 
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triad IS the monad. Where therefore is the dc niurgic monad, that there may be a 
triad from it? And how is the world one, not jeing fabricated by one caufc ? For it 
is requifite by a much greater priority tliat the caafe of the world Ihould be united and 
be monadic, that the world may become only-begotten. Let there then be three 
artificers ; but who is the one prior to the three ; looking indeed to one paradigm, but 
making the word only -begotten ? It is not proper, therefore, that the demiurgic number 
lliouid begin from a triad but from a monad. 

After Amelius, Porphyry, thinking to accord with Plato, calls the fupermundane foul 
the demiurgus, and the Intelled of this foul to which he Is converted, animal itfelf, as 
being according to him the paradigm of the demiurgus. It is requifite, therefore,, to inquire 
of Porphyry, la which of his writings Plotlnus makes foul to be the demiurgus, and 
how this accords with Plato, who continually denominates the demiurgus a god and 
intelled, but never calls him foul ? How likewife does Plato call the world a god ? 
And how does the demiurgus pervade through all mundane natures ? For all things do- 
not participate of foul ; but all things partake of demiurgic providence. And divine 
fabrication indeed Is able to generate Intel leO: and gods ; but foul is not naturally 
adapted to produce any thing above the order pertaining to foul. I omit to obferve that 
it Is by no means certain that Plato knew any imparticipable foul. 

To Porphyry fucceeds the divine Jamblichus, who having written largely againfl the 
opinion of Porphyry, and fubverting it as being Plotinean, delivers to us his own theology, 
and calls all the Intelligible world the demiurgus. If therefore he means that all things 
fubfift: demiurgically in the dcmim-gus, both being itfelf, and the intelligible world, he 
accords with himfelf, and alfo with Orpheus, who fays. 

All that exists in confluent order lies 
Within the belly of the niiglity Jove. 

Pi-oclus in his Elements of Theology, this must also be tme of the immediate' and first procession from the 
highest god. The first offspring, therefore, from the ineffable principle of things will be an all-pcrfcct 
triad, the leader of a divine number j and in like manner every divine number will proceed from a triad, 
and this from a monad : for there is no nun bcr prior to three, unity being the principle of number, and 
the duad partaking of the nature both of unity and number. This will be evident from considering that 
it is the property of number to receive a greater increase from multiplication than addition, viz. when 
multiplied into itself j but unity is increased by being added to, but not by being multiplied by itself, and 
two in consequence of its middle nature prcduccs tlie same when added to, as when muliiplied by itself* 
Sec the Intjoduction to The Parmenidcs. 
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Nor is k In any refpefl wonderful that each of the gods fhould be the unlverfe, but at 
the fame time each difFcrently from the reft ; one demiurgically, another according to 
conneding comprehenfion (o-wcx'^^Mg), another immutably, and another in a ftill different 
manner according to a divine idiom. But if Jamblichus means that the whole extent 
between the world and the one is the demiurgus, this indeed is worthy of doubt, and we 
may reply to the alTerlion from what he himfclf has taught us. For where are the kings 
prior to Jupiter, who arc the fathers of Jupiter ? Where arc the kings mentioned by 
Plato, whom Jamblichus arranges above the world, and about the one? And how can 
we fay that eternal being itfelf is the firft being, but that the demiurgus is the whole 
intelligible order, who is himfelf alfo eternal being as well as animal itfelf? For fliall 
we not thus be compelled to fay that the demiurgus is not eternal being j unlefs fo far 
as he alfo is comprehended together with other eternal beings ? But that Jamblichus 
himfelf, though mofl prolific in thefe things, has in fome of his other writings more 
accurately celebr^ited the demiurgic order, may be inferred from this, that in fpeaking 
concerning the fabrication of Jupiter in the Timaeus, after the intelligible triads, and 
the three triads of gods in the intelledlual hebdomad, he afligns the third order in thefe 
proceflions to the demiurgus. For he fays that thefe three gods are alfo celebrated by 
the Pythagoreans, who denominate the firft of thefe intelleds, and which comprehends 
in itfelf total monads, fimple, indivifible^ boniform, abiding in and united with itfelf, and 
confider it as poffeffmg fuch like figns of tranfcendcncy. But they fay that the moft 
beautiful figns of the middle intelled, and which collects together the completion of fuch 
like natures, are that which is prolific in the gods, that which congregates the three 
intellefts, repleniflies energy, is generative of divine life, and is thefource of progreflion 
and beneficence to every thing. And they inform us that the moft illuftrious tokens of 
the third intellect, which fabricates wholes, are prolific progreflions, fabrications and 
connefled comprehcnfions of total caufes, whole caufcs bounded in forms, and which 
emit from themfelves all fabrications, and other prerogatives fimilar to thefe. It is pro- 
|)er, therefore, to judge from thefe aflertions, what the Jamblichean theology is concern- 
ing the demiurgus of whiles. 

After him Theodorus*, following Amelius, fays, that there are three artificers ; but he 
does not arrange them immediately after the one, but at the extremity cf the intelligible 
;and intelledual gods. He Hkewife calls one of thefe eflential i:;telle(!:l:, another intellei> 

* Theotlcms, as well as Jamblichus, was the disciple of Porphyry. 
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tual efTence, and another the fountain of fouls ; and fays that the firfl is indlvifible, the 
fecond is diftributed into wholes, and that the third has made a diftribution into par- 
ticulars. Again, therefore, we may fay the fame things to him as we faid to the noble 
AmeHus, that we acknowledge thefe to be three gods, or analogous to thefe, but not 
alfo three artificers ; but we fiy that one of thefe is the intelligible of the demiurgus, 
the fecond his generative power, and the third that which is truly demiurgic intelle^L 
But it is rcquifite to confider whether the fountain of foiils is to be arranged as the 
third : for power belongs to the middle, as he alfo fays, and hence the fountain of fouis 
fliould be partially, and not univerfally, denominated the fountain of life. For the 
fountain of fouls is only one of the fountains in this middle ; fmce life is not in fouls 
only, nor in animated natures alone, but there is -alfo divine and intellectual life prior 
to that of the foul, which they fay, proceeding from this middle, emits a diverfity of life 
from diftributed <:hannels. Such then, in fliort^ are the dognaas of antient interpreters 
refpeding the demiurgus. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly relate tlie conceptions of our preceptor on this fubjeft, 
and which we think accord in a very eminent degree with thofe of Plato. The demi- 
urgus, therefore, according to him, poflefTes the extremity * of the mtellefiiual divine 
monads, and the fountains of life, emitting from himfelf total fabrication, and imparting 
dominion to the more partial f^ithers of wholes. He is llkewife immovable, being 
eternally cftabllfhed on the fummit of Olympus, and ruling over two-fold worlds, the 
fuperceleftial and celoftial, and comprehending the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things. For of every demiurgic diftributlon, one kind is of wholes with a total fub- 
fiftence, another of Vvhcles with a partial fubfiftence, another of parts with a total f, 
and another of parts with a partial fubfiflence. But fabrication being fourfold, the 
demiurgic morad biixls in Itfelf the total providence of wholes, but a demiurgic triad 
is fufpendcd fom it which governs parts totally, and uidributes the power of the 

* Thcrr nre tlirec divine orders, uhich according to antient theologists are said to comprehend the total 
orders of the gods, viz. the inteUigible, (the Immediate progeny of the ineffable principle of things,) the 
intelligible '-nd at tlie same time intellectual; and t2ie intellectual order. The dcmiurgus of the universe 
eubiirts at the extren-iity of this last. 

i There is wanting here in tlie original to h rcoy ^ui^vov oXjjcw;. 

monad j 
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monad*; juft as in the other, or partial fabrication, a monad is the leader of a triad 
which orderly diflribiites wholes partially, and parts partially. But all the multitude of 
the triad revolves round the monad, is diflributed about it, divides its fabrications, and 
is filled from it. If thefe things then are righ iy afferted, the demiurgus of wholes 
is the boundary of the intellectual gods, being efl iblifhed indeed in the intelligible, but 
full of power, according to which he produc .'S wholes, and converts all things to him- 
felf. Hence Timsus call him intelle^, and the bdft of caufes, and fays that he looks to 
an intelligible paradigm, that by this he may feparate him from the firfl intelligible 
gods ; but by calling him intellect, he places him in an order different from that of the 
god&j wVo ai-e both intelligible and intelledual : and by the appellation of the heft of 
caiijes^ he eftablilhes him above all other fupermundane fabricators. He is, therefore, 
an intelle6l:ual god exempt from all other fabricators. But if he was the firftf deity 
in the intelledual order, he would polfefs a permanent charaderiftic, abiding after his 
accuflomed mode : for this is the illuilrious prerogative of the firfl intelleClual god. 
If he was the fecondj deity of this order he would be particularly the caufe of life ; but 
now in generating foul, he energizes indeed together with the crater, but is effentially 
intelled. He is therefore no other than the third 1| of the intelledual fathers : for his 
peculiar work is the production of intellect, and not the fabrication of body. For he 
makes body,yet not alone, but in conjunction with neceffity ; but he makes intelled through 
himfelf. Nor is it his peculiar work to produce foul : for he generates foul together 
with the crater ; but he alone both gives fubfiftence to and caufes intellect to prefide over 
the univerfe. As he is therefore the maker of intellect, he very properly has alfo an in- 
tellectual order. Hence he is called by Plato, fabricator and father ; and is neither 
father alone, nor fabricator alone, nor again, father and fabricator. For the extremes are 
father § and fabricator ; the former poffeffing the fummit of intelligibles, and fubfi Ring 
prior to the royal feries, and the latter fubfifling at the extremity of the order; and the 

* Tpixloi is erroneously printed in the original instead of /xovaJoj. 

f Viz. Saturn. + Viz. Rliea. jj Viz. Jupiter. 

§ Being iUelf, or the summit of the intelligible ordei', is cd^tA father alone } Phanes, or the extremity, of 
the intelligible order, is Cc^i A father and o tjficer -^ Jupiter, or^the extremity of die intellectual order, ii 
called artificer and father; and Vulcan, who is the fabricator of a corporeal nature, is called artificer alonr, 

one 
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one being the monad of paternal deity, and the other being allotted a fabricalive power in 
the imlverfe. But between both thefe are, father and at the fame time artificer, and 
artificer and at the fame time father. For each of thefe is not the fame ; but in the one 
the paternal, and in the other the fabricative has dominion ; and the paternal is better 
than the fabricative. Hence the firft of tlie two media is more chara6lerized by father ; 
for, according to the Oracle, " he is the boundary of the paternal profundity, and the 
fountain of intelledual natures." But the fccond of the media is more characlerized by 
cafor : for he is the monad of total fabrication. Whence alfo I think that the former 
IS called Mells (/xi^r/j) but the latter Metietes (//JjT/f r^??) ; and the former is feen, but the 
latter fees. The former alfo is fwallowed up, but the latter is fatiated with the power 
of the former ; and what the former is in intelligibles, that the latter is in intelleduals ; 
for the one is the boundary of the intelligible, and the other of the intelledual gods. 
Likewife concerning the former Orpheus fays, "The father made thefe things in a dark 
cavern i" but concerning the latter, Plato fays, " Of whom I am the demiurgus and 
father.*' And in his Politicus he reminds us of the dodrine of the demiurgus and father; 
becaufe the former of thefe divinities is more chara£terized by the paternal, and the latter 
by the demiurgic peculiarity. But every god is denominated from his idiom, though at 
the fame time he comprehends all things. And the divinity indeed, who is aiene the 
maker or artificer, is the caufe of mundane natures ; but he who is both artificer and 
father is the caufe of fupermundane and mundane natures. He who \^ father and 
artificer is the caufe of intelle<5tual, fupermundane, and mundane natures ; and he who 
y^ father alone is the caufe of things intelligible, intclledual, fupermundane and mun- 
dane. Plato, therefore, thus reprefenting the demiurgus, leaves him ineffable and with- 
out a name, as fubfiRing prior to wholes, in the allotment of the good. For in every 
order of gods there is that which is analogous to the one ; and of this kind is the monad 
in every world. But Orpheus alfo gives him a name as being thence moved ; and in 
this he is followed by Plato in other parts of his writings : for the Jupiter with him, who 
is prior to the three fons of Satum, is the demiurgus of univerfe. 

After the abforption, therefore, of Phanes, the ideas of all things appeared in Jupiter, 
^ the theologift (Orpheus) fays : 

Hence with the nnirerse great Jove contains 
Hcav'n's splcjiaidlicightj and sethgr's ample plains; 
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The barren sfca, wide-bosom'd eartli renown'd. 
Ocean immense, and Tartarus profound ; 
Jountains and rivers, and the boundless main. 
With all that nature's ample realms contain; 
And gods and goddesses of each degree. 
All that is past, and all tliat e'er shall be j 
Occultly, and in confluent order lie 
In Jove's vast womb, the mlcr of the sky. 

But being fiill of ideas, through thefe he comprehends wholes in himfelf, which alfa 
the theologifl indicating, adds, 

Jove is the first and last, high tliund'ring king j 
Middle and head, and all things spring from Jove. 
King Jove the root of earth and heav'n contains : 
One power, one daemon is the source of all. 
For in Jove's royal body all things lie. 
Fire, earth, and water, aether, night, and day. 

Jupiter, therefore, comprehending wholes, at the fame time gives fubfiftence to all thinga 
in conjundion with Night. Hence to Jupiter thus inquiring, . 



Night replies. 



Tell me how all things will as one subsist. 
Yet each its nature separate preserve ? 

All tilings receive enclos'd on ev'ry side. 

In aether's wide inerfable embrace : 

Then in the midst of aether place the heav'n. 

In wWch let earth of infinite extent, 

The sea, and stars, the crown of heav'n, be fixt. 

And Jupiter is inftructed by Njght in all the fubfequent mundane fabrication : but after 
ihe has laid down rules refpeding all other produdions, fhe adds, 

But when around the whole yoiur pow'r has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a golden chain 
Suspend from aetlier, 

viz. a chain pcrfedly flrong and indifToluble, proceeding from nature, foul and intelled. 
For being bound, fays Plato, with animated bonds, they became animals, 



a 
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— the golden chain suspend from aetlier. 



The divine orders above the world * being denoniinated Homerically a golden chain. 
And Plato, emulating Homer, fays in this dialogue, " that the demiurgus l^Ming inteWed 
in foul, and foul in body, fabricated the univerfe, and that he gate fubfiftence to the 
junior gods, through whom alfo he adorns the parts of the world." If therefore it is 
Jupiter who pofleiTes one power, who fwallows Phanes in whom the intelligible caufes of 
wholes primarily fubfift, who produces all things according to the admonitions of Night, 
and who confers dominion both on other gods and the three fons of Saturn, he it 
is who is the one and whole demiurgus of the univerfe, poflefling the fifth order among 
thofe gods that rank as kings, as is divinely fhovm by our preceptor in his Orphic con- 
ferences, and who is coordinate with Heaven and Phanes j and on this account he is 
artificer and father, and each of thefe totally. 

But that Plato alfo has thefe conceptions concerning the mighty Jupiter is evident 
from the appellations which he gives him in the Cratylus, evincing that he is the caufe 
and the fupplicr of life to all things : for, fays he, that through which life i^Aiparted 
to all thing? is denominated by us ^w and ^/{voc. But in the Gorgias, he coordinates 
him with the fons of Saturn, and at the fame time gives him a fubfiflence exempt from 
them, that he may be prior to the three, and may be participated by them, and efta- 
blifhes Law together with him, in the fame manner as Orpheus. For, from the admo- 
nitions of Night, according to Orpheus, Law is made the afleflbr of Jupiter, and is efla- 
blifhed together with him. Further ftill, Plato in his Laws, conformably to the theolo- 
gift, reprefents total Juflice as the aflbciate of Jupiter : and in the Philebus he evinces 
that a royal foul and a royal intellc<^ prefubfifl in Jupiter according to the reafon of 
caufe ; agreeably to which he now alfo defcribes him as giving fubfiflence to intellect 
and foul, as unfolding the laws of fate, and producing all the orders of mundane gods 
and animals, as far as to the lafl of things ; generating fome of thefe by himfelf alone, 
and others through the celellial gods as media. In the Politicus alfo he calls Jupiter the 
demiurgus and father of the univerfe, in the fame manner as in this dialogue, and fays 
that the prefent order of the world is under Jupiter, and that the world is governed 

♦ Inste^id of T'wv ^eiMV tt^a^toov vrto touv iyM<Ty.ivjY, as in the original, it is necessary to read as in our 
titrnglaticn tuv ^nwv Ta^iuv vtBp ruv eyHO<r^uy, 

VOL. 11. 4 K according 
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according to fate. The world, therefore, living a life under the domionion of Jupiter, 
has Jupiter for the demiurgus and father of its life. The divine poet T Tomer likcwife 
reprefents him fabricating on the fummit of Olympus, (" Hear me, all ye gods and 
goddefles !*') and converting the two-fold coordinations of divinities to himfelf. Through 
the whole of his poetry, too, he calls him the fupreme of rulers, and the father of men 
and gods, and celebrates him with all demurgic conceptions. Since, therefore, accord- 
ing to all the Grecian theology, the fabrication of the univcrfe is afcribed to Jupiter, 
what ought we to think refpecSling thefe words of Plato ? Is it not that the deity which 
is celebrated by him as artificer and father is the fovereign Jupiter, and that he is 
neither father alone, nor father and artificer ? For the father was the monad, as the 
Pythagoreans fay : but he is this very order of gods, the decad, at which number pro- 
ceeding from the retreats of the monad arrives, this being a univerfal recipient, venerable 
circularly invefling all things with bound, immutable, unwearied, and which they call 
the facred decad. After the paternal monad, therefore, and the paternal and at the 
fame time fabricative tetrad, the demiurgic decad proceeds ; being immutable indeed 
becaufe immutable deity is confubfiflent with it, but invejiing all things with bound^ as 
being the fupplier of order to things difordered, and of ornament to things unadorned 
and illuminating fouls with intelleft, as being itfelfintelled totally; body with foul, as 
pofTefTrng and comprehending the caufe of foul ; and producing things w hich arc truly 
generated as middle and lafl, in confequence of containing in itfelf demiurgic being. 

P. 485. In the fir ft place ^ he received one part from the whole ^ C^c, 

After Proclus has difcuffed every thing pertaining to the mathematical fpeculation of 
the pfychogonic * diagram, an epitome of which wc have given in the Introduaion to this 
dialogue, he proceeds to a more principal and profound explanation of this part of the 
Timseus, as follows : In the firlT: place, fays he, we think it proper to fpeak about the 
divifion of the foul, according to which it is divided in thefe ratios, and likewife to remove 
whatever may be an impediment to us in apprehending the truth concerning it. Let na 
one therefore think that this divifion is corporeal, for we have bef :)re fliown that the 
medium of the foul is exempt from body, and from the whole of that effence which is 

• Yiz. the diagram pertaining to tlue gena-ation of the soul. 
^ dividfict 
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divided about it. Nor let any one who admits that it is better than body fuppofe that it 
ought to be divided after the fame manner as the extremes and intervals by which body is 
meafured. For things which pofTefs interval, are not totally through the whole of 
themfelves prefent to themfelves, and when divided are not able to preferve an unconfufed 
union. But foul, participating of an impartible deftiny, is united to itfelf, and exhibits all 
the fame elements fubfifting in all the fame. Nor again, let any one fuppofe that this 
is a fedion of number. For foul is indeed number, but not that which fubfifts according 
to quantity, but that which is effcntial, felf-begotten, uniform, and converted to itfelf. 
Nor let any one compare the prcfcnce of thefe ratios in all things to fpermatic reafons : 
for thofe are imperfed, corporeal and material, and are in every refped furpafled by the 
immaterial and pure elfence of the reafons of the foul. Nor yet let any one affimilate 
the above-mentioned parts to the theorems of fclence, in confequence of each poiTefling 
the whole : for we do not now confider the knowledge, but the effence of the foul. 
Nor is it proper to think that diverfities of eflences are fimilar to the diftindions of 
habits : for the latter are all-varioufly dlverfified in thofe that poflefs them, but the 
former are eflabliflied with a famencfs of fubfiflence in demiurgic boundaries. It is 
requifite, therefore, to fufpend the primary principle of the pfychogonic divifion from 
a demiurgic caufe, and from thofe perfect meafures which eternally prefubfiil in beings, 
and to which ihe dcmlurgus alfo looking divides the foul. For as he divides this 
unlvcrfe by Intelligible paradigms, fo alfo he feparates the efTcnce of the foul by the 
mofl beautiful boundaries, aflimilaling it to more antient and principal caufes. The 
mode, therefore, of dlvinon is IinmLifenal, Intelledual, undefiled, perfe£live of the effencc 
of the foul, generative of the multitude it contains, colledlve through harmony iiiio 
one order, and conncdive of things dlvliled ; at the fame time being the caufe of the 
unminglcd purity in the foul, and producing a confluent communion of reafons. And 
thedemiui >■. IiidcH J to c(^i^,rii-,i-ie the whole by dividing it into parts : and thus, 

after a man; ir, iiinrous alio afTcrts ; for he fays, that the demlurgus confumed the 
whole from v^lucli he Rparated tlicfc p;irts-. But as he had prevlouily faid that foul is 
not only parilhl.', but alio Imparl ll>le, it h\ r-jquifite to preferve both, and to confider that 
while the whouiLis r-inains impartible, a divifion into multitude is produced : for if 
we take one of ilufe only, I mean the f^^ion, we fliall make it only indlvlfible. The 
whole, therefore, is divided together with the whole remaining impartible j fo that it 

4 K 2 equally 
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equally participates of both. Hence it is well obferved by the daemoniacai Ariflotle 
that there is fomething impartible in partible natures, by which they are conneded *' 
fo that it is much more neceflary that fomething impartible fliould remain in things whofe 
nature is not only partible, but alfo impartible. For if it fhould not remain, that which 
confifts from both will be alone partible. But that it is neceifary that the whole fhould 
remain in the generation of the parts is evident ; fmce the demiurgus is an eternal 
fabricator. But he conftituted the foal one \\ hole prior to its divifion : for he does 
not produce at one time and deftroy at another ; but he always produces every thing, 
and this eternally ; and makes that which is produced to remain fuch as it is. The 
wholenefs, therefore, is not deftroyed in giving fubfiflence to the parts, but remains and 
precedes! the parts. For he did not produce the parts prior to the whole, and after- 
wards generate the whole from thefe ; but, on the contrary, produced the whole firft, and 
from this gave fubfiflence to the parts. Hence the eifence of the foul is at the fame 
time a whole and poffefTes parts, and is one and multitude. And fuch is the divifion 
which Timaeus affumes in the foul. 

But let the mode of its explanation accord with the effence of the foul, being remote 
from apparent harmony, but recurring to effential and immaterial harmony, and fending 
us from images to paradigms. For the fymphony which flows into the ears, and confifls 
in founds and pulfations, is entirely different from that which is vital and intelleduaL 
Let no one therefore flop at the mathematical fpeculation of the prefent pafTage, but 
let him excite in himfelf a theory adapted to the effence of the foul. Not let him think 
that we fhould look to intervals, or differences of motions ; for thefe things are very 
remote, and are by no means adapted to the propofed obje£l of inquiry ; but let him 

♦ That which ultimately connects bodies must necessarily be impartible ; for if it also consisted of parts^ 
those parts would require something else as tlie cause of their connection, and this something else, if alsa 
partible, another connecting principle, and so on ad infinitum. Body, therefore, derives its connection from 
the presence of somcthii:g incorporeal. 

+ Whole, as Proclus soon after this informs tis, has a triple subsistence, prior to parts, in a ^wrt, and 
posterior to parts. We have a beautifid image of the first of these of which Proclus is now speaking, in the 
centre of a circle considered as subsisting with the extremities of the radii teiminating in it. For these ex- 
tremities, considered as giving completion to the centre, so far as centre, may be said to be as it were parts 
of it J but when they are considered as they may be, as proceeding from the centre, they are posterior 

to \i, 

confider 
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confider the aflertions effentially, and examine how they indicate the medium pertaining 
to the foul, and how they exhibit demiurgic providence. In the firfl: place, therefore, 
fmce wholenefs is triple, one being prior to parts, another fubfifting from parts, and 
another in each of the parts, that wholenefs of the foul which is now delivered is that 
which fubfifts prior to parts ; for the demiurgus made it one whole prior to all divifion, 
which, as we have faid, remains fuch as it is, without being confumed in the produ6lion of 
the parts : for to be willing to diffolve that which is well harmonized is the province 
of an evil artificer. He would however diflblve it, if he confumed the whole in the 
parts. But Plato inftnuates that whelenefs which confifts from parts, when he reprefents 
the demiurgus confuming the whole mixture in the fedion of the efTence of the foul, 
and renovating the whole of it through the harmony of its parts ; this whole receiving 
its completion from all according parts. And a little further on he will teach us that 
wholenefs which fubfifts in each of its parts, when he divides the whole foul into certain 
circles, and attributes all the above-mentioned ratios to them, which he has already ren- 
dered apparent J for he fays that the three are in each of the parts, in the fame manner as 
in the whole. Every part, therefore, is in a certain refpedl a triadic whole, after the fame 
manner as the whole. Hence it is necefTary that the foul fhould have three wholenefles, 
becaufe it animates the univerfe, which is a whole of wholes, each of which is a whole 
as in a part. As it therefore animates in a two-fold refpedl, viz. both that which is a 
whole, and thofe wholes which are as parts, it requires two wholeneiTes ; and it tran- 
fcends the natures which are animated, pofTefling fomething external to them, fo as, in 
the language of Timceus, to furround the univerfe as with a veil. Hence by the whole* 
nefs prior to parts it entirely runs above the univerfe, and by the other two connects it, 
and the natures which it contains ; thcfe alfo fubfifting as wholes. 

In the next place, we muft obferve that Plato, proceeding from the beginning to the 
end, prefcrvcs that which is monadic and alfo that which is dyadic in the foul : for he 
reduces its hyparxis into efTence, famenefs, and difference, and bifefts number, beginning 
from one part, into the double and triple ; and contemplating the media, he compre- 
hends two in one, and according to each of thefe unfolds two-fold ratios, the fefquialter 
and fefquitcrtian, and again cuts thefe into fefquioclaves and remainders (XstjxjjtMTcc), 
In what follows alfo, he divides one length into two, and one figure of the foul into two 
periods } and, in fhort, he very properly never feparates the dyadic from the monadic j 

for 
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for to intelled the monadic alone is adapted, on which account it Is alfo impartible, but 
to body the dyadic ; and hence, in the generation of a corporeal nature, he begins from 
the duad of fire and earth, and arranges two other genera of elements between thefe. 
But foul fubfifting between body and intelled is at the fame time a monad and a duad ; 
and this becaufe in a certain refpeO: it equally participates of bound and infinity ; juil as 
intelled is allied to bound, but body more accords with infinity, through its fubiedt 
matter, and its divifion a^ infinitum. And if after this manner fome have referred the 
impartible and partible to the monad and indefmite duad, they have fpoken agree- 
ably to things themfelves ; but if they have confidered the foul to be number in no refped 
differing from monadic numbers, their affertions have been utterly difcordant with the 
effence of the foul. It is therefore at the fame time both a monad and duad, refembling 
by the monadic, intelledual bound, and by the dyadic, infinity ; or by the former being 
the image of the impartible, and by 'the latter the paradigm of partible natures. This 
alfo fhould be confidered, that Tima^us here fpeaks of a two-fold work of the demiurgus: 
for he divides the foul into parts, and harmonizes the divided portions, and renders 
them accordant with each other. But in fo doing he at the fame time energizes both 
Dionyfiacally and ApoUoniacally. For to divide and produce wholes into parts, and 
to prefide over the diflribution of fpecies, is Dionyfiacal ; but to perfe£l all things har- 
monioufiy is Apolloniacal. As the demiurgus, therefore, comprehends in himfelf the 
caufe of both thefe gods, he divides and harmonizes the foul : for the hebdomad is a 
number common to both thefe divinities j fmce theologilts fay that Bacchus was divided 
into feven parts, and they afcribe the Iieptad to Apollo, as the power that connefts all fym- 
phonies ; for in the monad, duad, and tetrad, from which the hebdomad Is compofed, 
the difdiapafon firfl confifls. Hence they cull the god, the leader of the hebdomad, 
and affert that the feventh day is facred to him : for they fay that on that day Aj^ollo was 
born from Latona, in the fame manner as Diana on the fixth day. This number, there- 
fore, in the fame manner as the triad, accedes to the foul from fuperior caufes ; the triad 
indeed from intelligible, but the hebdomad from Intelleduai * caiifcs. But the hcb- 

* The number 7, according to the PytlKigoreans, is the image of intrllcctual light j and lience tlie intel- 
lectual ordc'- is hebdomadic, consisting of two triads, viz. Saturn, Rina, Jai)ilcr, and the three Curctes, 
and a separating monad which is called by anlient theolDgisls Ocean. See the ht\h bouk of rioeliis on 
Plato's Theology, and the Introduction and Notes to the Painit;nides. 
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domad is derived from thcfc gods, that the divifion into feven parts may be a fign of the 
Dicnyfiacal fdios, aiid of that dIh\ceration which is celebrated in fables. For it Is re- 
quifiio iliat the foul parlicJparing a Dlonyfiacal intelled, and, as Orpheus fays, carrying 
thegod on her hj.id, (lioiiM be divided after the fame manner as he is divided ; and 
that the har;iioiiy wliich ilic poiro'fjsin thefe parts fhould be a fymbol of the Apolloniacal 
order. Forin the faMos ■ r-fpcxling this god, it is Apollo who collects and unites the 
lacerated membofs of Bacchus, according to the will of his father. 

In the next place, th^ree middles are affumed, v/hich not only in the foul, but alfo every 
where fliadow fortii tlie daughters of Themis, who are three, as well as thefe middles : 
for the geometrical middle is the image of Eunomia ; and hence in the Laws Plato 
fays, that fhe governs polities, and is the judgment of Jupiter, adorning the univerfe, 
and comprehending in herfclf the truly political fcience. But the harmonic middle is 
the image of Juftice, which diftributes a greater ratio t to greater, and a leifer to lefler 
terms, this being the employment of Juftice. And the arithmetical middle is the 
image of Peace : for it is fhe, as he alfo fays in the Laws, who attributes to all things the 
equal according to quantity, and makes people preferve peace with people, for the 
folid proportion prior to thefe is facred to their mother Themis, who comprehends all 
the powers of thefe. And thus much generally refpecling thefe three middles. 

That we may, however, fpeak of ihem more particularly, it is requlfite to obfer^-e that 
they are unific and conneOIve of the eflence of the foul, viz. they are unions, analogies, 
and bonds. Hence Tlmjcus alfo calls them bonds. For above, he fays, that the geo- 
mictric middle is the moii beautiful of bonds, and that the others are contained in this ; 
but every bond is a certain union. If, therefore, thefe middles arc bends, and bonds 
are unions of the things bound, the confequence is evident. Thefe therefore pervade 
through the whole cffcnce of the foul, and caufe it to be one from many wholes, as they 
are allotted a power which can bind various forms. But thefe being three, the geome- 
tric binds every thing which is cifential in fouls : for effence is one reafon J which per- 
vades through all thing?, and conneds things lii fl, middle, and laft, in the fame manner 

» S(r my Dlsscrtnlicit^ on the Klcu-iinaii and Bacrlilc My.tcnrs. 

t Thus in 0, 4, 3, whic.li nre in harmonic proponion^ the ratio of 6 to 4 is greater than tliat cf 4 to 3. 
\ llcnson must Iktc be considered as signifying a productive and connective principle of things, to which 
jalio in <iuantity is analogous. 

as 
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as in the geometric middle there is one and the fame ratio which pcrfcclly pervades 
through three terms. The harmonic middle conneds all the divided famenefs of fouls, 
imparting a communion of reafons to the extremes, and a kindred conlunOion ; this 
famenefs which it connects being more apparent in more total, but lefs apparent in more 
partial fouls. And the arithmetic middle binds the all-various difference of the progrcf- 
fion of the foul, and is lefs inherent in things greater according to order, but more in 
fuch as are lelTer. For difference has dominion in more partial natures, jufl as famenefs 
has in fuch as are more total and more excellent. Thofe middles alfo may be compared 
with each other, in the fame manner as famenefs and difference : and as effcnce is the 
monad of thefe, fo the geometric middle of thofe. The geometric middle therefore is 
the union of all the effences which are comprehended in the thirty-four terms. The har- 
monic is the union of equally numerous identities, and the arithmetic of differences ; 
all thefe middles at the fame time being extended through all the terms. For how could 
a certain whole be produced from them, unlefs they were as much aspo/Iible united with 
each other, effentially indeed by one of thefe, but varioufly by the other two? Hence 
thefe two become the fupplement of the geometric middle, jufl as famenefs and differ- 
ence contribute to the confummation of effence -, for in confequence of their poffeffmg 
contrariety to each other, the geometric middle conciliates their diffenfion, and unites 
their interval. For the harmonic middle, as we have faid, diffributes greater ratios to 
greater, and leffer to leffer terms : fmce it evinces that things greater and more total ac- 
cording to effence are more comprehenfive, and tranfcend in power fubje£l natures. But 
the arithmetic middle, on the contrary, diffributes leffer ratios to greater terms, and 
greater ratios to leffer terms*. For difference prevails more in fubordinate natures, as, on 
the contrary, the dominion of famenefs is more apparent in fuperior than in inferior na- 
tures. And the geometric middle extends the fame ratio to all the terms, illuminating 
union to things firft, middle, and laft, through the prefence of effence to all things. The 
demiurgus, therefore, imparts to the foul three connective unions, which Plato calls 
middles, becaufe they appear to bind the middle order of the univerfe. For the geo- 
metric colleds the multitude of effences, and unites cffential progreffions ; fmce one 

• Tims, in the numbers 6, A, 2, \\hich are in arithmetic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4, i. e. the ratio of 
the greater terms is less than the ratio of 4 to 2, the ratio of the lesser terms: for the ratio of 6 to 4 is \\, 
but that of 4 to 2 is 2. 

ratio 
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ratio IS an image of union. But the harmonic binds total identities and their hyparxes 
into one communion j and the arithmetic conjoins firfl, middle, and lafl differences* 
For, in fhort, difference is the mother of numbars, as we learn in the Parmenides. 
But in every part there were thefe three, viz. effence, famenefs, and difference ; and it is 
requifite that all thefe (hould be conjoined with each other through a medium, and bind* 
ing reafons. 

In the next place, we fay that the foul is a plenitude of reafons, being more fimple 
indeed than fenfibles, but more compofite than intelligibles. Hence Timaeus affumes 
feven ratios in it, viz. the ratio of equality, mutiple, fubmultiple, fuperparticular, and 
fuperpartient, and the oppofites of thefe, the fubfuperparticular and fubfuperpartient 
ratios * : but he does not affume the ratios which are compofed from thefe ; fmce they 
are adapted to corpor2al natures, which are compofite and divifible ; while on the con- 
trary the ratios in the foul proceed indeed into multitude and divifion, but at the fame 
time, together with multitude, exhibit fimplicity, and the uniform together with divi- 
fion. Neither therefore like intellect is it allotted an effence in the monad and the im- 
partible (for intcUed is alone monadic and impartible) j nor is it multitude and divifion 
alone. 

Again, it is requifite to underftand that numbers which are more fimple and nearer to 
the monad have a more principal fubfiflence than fuch as are more compofite; fince 
Plato alfo eftablifhes one part prior to all thofe that follow, refers all of them to this, and 
ends in thofe which are efpecially compofite and folid. This then being admitted, I fay 
that equality, and the ratio of equality, have the ratio of a monad to all ratios; and what the 
monad is in effential quantity, that the equal is t in relative quantity. Hence, according to 
this reafoning, the foul introduces a common meafure to all things which fubfift according 
to the fame ratios, and one idea bearing an image of famenefs ; but according to the multi- 
ple 

• For an nccount of these ratios^ see the Note to the 8th Book of the Republic on the-Georactric Num- 
ber, vol. i. 

t That all the species of inequality of ratio proceed from eqaality of ratio may be shown as follows : — 
1/et there be any three eqnal terms, as, for instance, three unities, 1, 1, 1. Let the first therefore be 
placed equal to tht; first, viz. 1 j the second to tlie first and second added together, viz. to 2 ; and let the 
third be equal to tlie first, twice the second, and tlie third added together, viz. to 1, 2, 1, or 4. This 

VOL. 11. 4£ will 
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pie and fubmultiple ratio, it governs all feries, conne^ls wholes themfelves, and exhibits 
every whole form of mundane natures often produced by it in all things. Thus, for inftance, 
it exhibits the folar and lunar form in divine, dxmonical, and human fouls, in irrational 
animals, in plants, and in (tones themfelves. It poflefles therefore the feries as one accord- 
ing to multiple ratio, the whole of which repeatedly appears in the fame feries, and adorns 
the moft univerfal genera by more partial feries. But by fuperparticular and fubfupcrpar- 
ticular raUos it governs things which fubfift as wholes in their participants, and are par- 
ticipated according to one of the things which they contain. And, according to fuper- 
partient and fubfuperpartient ratios, it governs fuch things as are participated wholly in- 
deed by fecondary natures, but in conjundion with a divifion, into multitude. Thus, 
forinflance, man participates of animal, and the whole form is in him, yet, not alone 
but at the fame time, the whole is according to one thing, viz. the Irnnan form j fo 
that, together with the whole, and one certain thing* which is a part of it, it is prcfent 
to its participant. But things which are called common genera, participate indeed of 
one genus, yet do not participate of this alone, but together with this of many other 
general which are parts, and not a part of that one genus. Thus, for inflance, a inulc 
participates of the fpecies, from which it has a mixt generauon. Each fpccics therefore 
cither participates of one genus accoi ding to one thing, and imitates the fu^jcrparticular 

will produce duple proportion, viz. 1, 2, 4. By tlie same process with 1, 2, 4, triple proportion will 
arise, viz. 1, 3, 9 ; and by a like process with this again, quadruple proportion, and so on. Multiple 
proportion being tJms produced from equal terms, by inverting the order of these terms, and adopting the 
same process, sesquialter will be produced from duple proportion, scsquitcrtian from tiiple, &c. Thus, for 
instance, let the tlirce terras 4, 2, J, be given, which form a duple proportion: let the first be placed 
equal to the first, viz. to 4 j the second to the first and second, viz. to 6 ; and the third to the rir^t, tw ice 
the second, and the third, viz. to 4, 4, 1, or 9, and we shall h:i\c4, 0\ (j, which lorma scsquinUer pro- 
portion ; for -J = 1| = |. By a like process with 9, 3, 1, which form a triple proportion, a scsquitertian 
proportion will arise, viz. 9, 12, l6 ; and so of otlier species of superitarticular proportion. In like manner 
by invejting the terms which compose siiperparticular proportion, all the species of supcrparticnt propoitlons 
will arise. And hence it appears that equality is the principle of all incfjualities, in the same nitjnncr r»s 
the monad of ;\11 numbers. 

» Thus in tlie svipcrparticular ratio of 3 to 2, 2 is ccntaine.l in 3, and together w'lih it one part of 2, viz. 
the I of it. 

f Tims in the ruiperpavtlent ratio of 10 to 6, 6 is contained in 10, and together witli it two parts, of 6, vSz, 
^, which is t\\ o-thirds of 6. 

ratio. 
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ratio, which contains the whole, and one part of the whole ; or it participates of one 
common genus, and which is extended to many fpecies, and thus imitates the fuperpar- 
ticnt ratio, which, together with the whole, contains more parts of it than one : and 
there is not any participation of formsbefides thefe. Looking therefore to thefe things, 
we can eafity alTign the caafe of thofe things which fubfifl according to one fpecies, as 
for inftanc2 of the fun, the moon, and man ; and alfo of thofe which fubfifl according 
to many fpecies in conjundion with that which is common. For there are many fuch 
like natures both in the earth and fea, as, for inftance, fatyrs and marine nymphs, the upper 
parts of which rcfomblc the human form, and the lower the extremides of goats and 
fifnes. There is alfo faid to be a fpecies of dragons with the faces of lions, fuch as thefe 
poflefling an eflcnce mingled from many things* All thefe rados therefore are very pro- 
perly prealTumed in the foul, bccaufe they bound all the participadons of forms in the 
univcrfe ; nor can there bj any other rados of communion befides thefe, fmce all things 
are deduced into fpecies according to thefe. 

Again, therefore, a h.bdomad of ratios correfponds to a hebdomad of parts ; and the 
whole foul through the whole of it is hebdomadic in its parts, in its ratios, and in its 
circles, being charadjrized by the number fcven. For if the demiurgic intelled is a 
monad, but foul primarily proceeds from intellocl, it will fubfift as the hebdomad with 
refpe£l to it : for the hebdomad is paternal and motherlefs *. And perhaps equality im- 
parts a communion equally to all the ratios of the foul, that all may communicate with 
all. But multiple rado indicates the manner in which natures that have more of the na- 
ture of unity meai'uro fuch ;is arc multiplied, wholly pervading through the whole of 
them ; and alfo the inp.nner in which impartible natures meafure fuch as are more dif- 
tributed. Superparticular and fubfuperparticular ratio appears to fignify the differences 
according to which total reafons do not wholly communicate with each other, but pof- 
fefs indeed a partial habitude, yet are conjoined according to one pardcular thkig be- 
longing to them v/hich is moft principal.. And the fuperpartient and fubfuperpardent 
ratio indicates the laft nature, according to which the communion of the reafons of the 
foul is divifible, and multiplied through fubjedion. For the more fublime reafons are 
wholly united to the whole of themfelvcs ; but thofe of a middle fubfiftence are not 

The hebdomad is said to be motherless, because in monadic numbers 7 is not produced by the multi- 
plication of any two numbers bct^vccn 1 and 10. 
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united to the whole of themfelves, but are conjoined according to their highefl: jjan ; 
and thofe that rank in the third degree are divifibly connafcent according to multi- 
tude. Thus, for inflance, effence communicates with all reafons, mcafuring all their pro- 
grefTions ; for there is nothing in them unefTential : but Jamenejs being itfelf a genus, 
efpecially collefts into one communion the fummits of thefe ; and difference in a particu- 
lar manner meafures their progreflions and dlvifions. The communion therefore of the 
ratios of the foul is every where exhibited : for it is either all-perfe£l, or it alone fubfifU 
according to fummits, or according to extenfions into multitude. 

Again, therefore, let us in the next place attend to the manner in which the feven 
parts fubfift*. The firft part, indeed, is mofl intellectual and the fummit of the foul, 
being conjoined with th€ one^ and the hyparxis of its whole effence. Hence it is called 
one, as being uniform -, its number is comprehended in union, and it is analogous to the 
caufe and the center of the foul. For the foul abides according to this, and fubfifts in 
unproceeding union with wholes. And the tetrad indeed is in the firfl monads, on ac- 
count of its (lability, and its rejoicing in equality and famenefs. But the number 8 is ia 
the monads of the fecond order, through its fubjedUon, and that providence of the foul 
■which extends itfelf from its fupreme part, as far as to the laft of things. The triad is 
in the mpnads of the third order, through the circular progreflion of the multitude in it, 
to the all-perfed. And at the fame time it is manifeft from thefe things as images, that 
the fummit of the foul, though it is uniform, is not purely one, but that this sdfo is united 
.multitude, jufl as the monad t is not without multitude, but is at the fame time monad; 
but the one of the gods is alone one. And the one of intellect is indeed more one than 
•multitude, though this alfo is multiplied ; but the one of the foul is fimilarly one and mul- 
titude, jufl as the one of the natures poflerior to foul, and which are divided about bodies^ 
is more multitude than one. And the one of bodies is not fimply one, but a phantafra 
and image of the one. Hence the Elean guefl in the Sophifla fays, that every thing 
corporeal is broken in pieces, as having an adventitious one, and never ceafmg to be di- 
vided. The fecond part multiplies the part prior to it by generative progrcfFions, which 

• Let it be remembered that the first numbers of the soul are, as ue have observed in the Introduction to 
tliii Dialogue, 1, 2, 3, A, 9, 8, 27. 

t In the dissertation on nullities, at the end of my translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics, I have demon- 
Jitratively »hown that infinite multitude is contained causally in the monad. 

the 
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the duad indicates, and unfolds all the progreflions of effence. Hence alfo it is faid to 
be double of the firft, as imitating the mdefinite duad and intelligible infinity. But 
the third part converts the whole foul again to its principle : and it is the third part of 
It which is convolved to the principles, and which indeed is meafured by the firft part, 
as being filled with union from it, but is more partially conjoined to the fecond part. 
Hence it is faid to be triple of that, but fefquialter of this : for it is indeed contained from 
the half by the fecond part, as not pofleffing an equal power, but is perfeftly contained 
by the firft. Again the fourth, and alfo the fifth part, peculiarly evince that the foul pre- 
fides over fecondary natures : for ihefc parts are intelle£bual caufes of thofe incorporeals 
which are divided about bodies, fince they are fuperficies and tetragonic ; this being de- 
rived from the fecond, but that from the third part j for the fourth part is the fource of 
progrellion and generation, and the fifth of converfion and perfedion. For botji are fuper- 
ficies; but the one fubfifts twice from the fecond, and the other proceeds thrice from the 
third. And it appears that the one *, imitating the proceflion aboiit body, is productive 
of generative powers, but that the other t is productive of intellectual regreflions : for 
all knowledge converts that which knows to the thing known ; juft as every nature 
wlfhes to generate, and to make a progrefTion downwards. The fixth and feventh parts 
infert in the foul the primaiy caufes of bodies, and of folid bulks : for thefe numbers are 
folid ; and the one J is derived from the fecond part, and the other § from the third. 
But Timaeus, in what he here fays, converting things laft to fuch as are firft, and the 
terminations of the foul to its fummit, eftablifhes this to be oftuple, and that twenty- 
feven times, the firft. And thus the eflcnce of the foul confifts of feven parts, as abiding, 
proceeding, and returning, and as the caufe of the progreflion and converfion, both of 
effences divifible about bodies, and of bodies themfelves. 

If you plcafe you may alfo fay, becaufe the foul is allotted an hypoftafis between 
Impartible and partible ejQTences, that it imitates the former through the triad, and pre- 
aflumcs the latter from the tetrad. But every foul is from all thefe terms, becaufe 
every rational foul is the centre of wholes. The harmonic and arithmetic middles, 
therefore, fill thefe intervals, which have an eflential fubfiftcnce, and are confidered 

• Viz. 4. f Viz. 9. J viz. 8 is derived from 2. § Viz. 27 is derived from 3. 

according 
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according to efTeiice, thefe as we have faid colleaing their famenefTet, and thofe their 
differences. 

We may likewife. approaching nearer to things themfeJves, fay, that the foul, according 
to one part, viz. its fummit, is united to natures prior to itfelf ; but that, according t3 
the-double and triple parts, it proceeds from intelle£t and returns to it ; and that, accord- 
ing to the double of the double, and the triple of the triple, it proceeds from itfclf, and 
is again converted to itfelf; and through its own middle to the principles of its clfcnce; 
for abiding according to them, it^. is filled from them with every thing of a fccondary 
nature. And as the progrefTion from itfelf is fufpended from the progreflion prior to 
itfelf, fo the converfion to itfelf depends on that which is prior to itfelf. But the laft 
parts, according to w]iich the foul gives fubfiftence to things pofterior to itfelf, are 
referred to the firfl: part, that a circle may be exhibited without a beginning, the end 
being conjoined with the beginning, ^and that the univerfe may be generated animated 
and intelledual, folid numbers being coordi|iated with the firfl p.rt. From'thefc middks, 
alfo, Timasus fays that fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquioclave ratios refult. What 
elfe then does he wifli to indicate by thefe things, than the more partial differences of 
the ratios of the foul ? For the fefquialter ratios prefcnt us with an image of divifible 
communion indeed, but according to the firfl of the parts ; but the fefquitertian of 
communion according to the parts in th-e middle; and the fefquio6lave of that which 
fubfills according to the extremes. Hence the middles are conjoined with each other 
according to the fefquiottave ratio. For when they are beheld according to oppofite 
genera, they polfefs the Icafl communion : but each is approprrately conjoined with 
the extremes. Timaius alfo adds, that all the fefquitertian ratios are filled with the 
interval of the fofquio6lave together with the leimma, or remainder ; indicating by this 
that the teruiinations of all thefe ratios end in more partial hypoftafes, until the foul 
has comprehended the caufes of things lad in the world, and which are every way divi- 
fible. For foul has previoufiy eftabLfhed in herfelf, according to the demiurgic will, 
the principles of the order and harmony of thefe. Soul, therefore, contains the prin- 
ciples of harmonious progrefTion and converfion, and of divifion into things firfl, middle-, 
and lad J and flie is one intelledual reafon, which is at the fame time filled with all 

rcafons. 
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With thefe things alfo accord what we have before aflerted, that all its harmony 
confifls from a quadruple diapafon, with the diapente and tone. For harmony fi.bfifts 
in the world, in intelled, and in foul ; on which account alfo Timssus hys that foul 
participates of and is harmony. But the world participates of harmony decadically, foul 
tetradically, and intcUed monadically. And as the monad is the caufe of the tetrad, and 
the tetrad of the decad, fo alfo intellectual harmony is the fupplier of that which pertains 
to the foul, and that of the foul is the fource of fenfible harmony : for foul is the proxi- 
mate paradigm of the harmony in the fenfible world. Since, however, there arc five 
figures* and centers f in the univerfe which give completion to the whole; hence the 
harmony diapente is the fource of fymphony according to parts to the world. Again, 
becaufe the univerfe is divided into nine J parts, the fefquio6lave ratio makes its 
communion cemmenfurate with foul. And here you may fee that foul comprehends 
the world according to caufe, and renders it a whole, harmonizing it confidered as one, 
as confiding of four, and of five parts, and as divided into nine parts. For the \nonad, 
tetrad, pentad, and ennead, comprehend the whole number according to which all the 
parts of the world are divided. Hence the antients confidered the Mufes, and Apollo 
the leader of the Mufes, as prefiding over the univerfe, the latter fupplying the one 
union of the whole harmony, and the former connedling its divided progreflion : and 
the eight Syrens mentioned in the Republic appear to give completion to the fane 
numbers. Thus then, in the middle of the monad and ennead, the world is adorned 
tetradically and pentadically ; tetradically indeed, according to the four ideas of aniiriUls 
which its paradigm comprehends, but pentadically according to the five figures through 
which the demiurgus adorned all things, introducing as Timjijus fays a fifth idea, and 
arranging this harmonically in the univerfe. 

* Procluslicrc means the fire rognl;!r bodies, viz. tlic iloilcciiiicdron, tlic pyiMJiii^L 'lie ort.ihedron, the 
k-osahodron, and the cube. Fl is a reni;nl,iihle properly of these figures, that the aim ol' tl.v ir sides is tlic 
inirie as that of their angles, and that this sum is pcntadici ^'<-^'' it '^^ t;qu;ri to 50. Thus tli^ dodecahedron 
contains 12 sides, the pyramid 4, (he octahedron 3, the icosahc(''.)n 20, and tJiccube (i; :.nd 12 + 4 + 8 + 
20 -}- 6 =: 50. In nice manner, witli respect to their angles, die d.odecahcdrou h;is 20, the pyranud 1, tiie 
octahedron G, (he ieosahedron 12, and the mhcS; and 20 -}- 4 + Ci + 12 + S = 50. 

t Viz. the nortliern, southern, eastern and western centiMS, and that whi.h ^nb-ists 'jctwccn tliese. 

t Viz. into Uic five centers and tjie four ch monts considered as subsisting everv wliere. 
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Again, therefore, let us fay from the beginning, that the demiurgus poffefllng two* 
fold powers, the one being produ6\ive of famenefs, and the other of difference, as we 
learn in the Parmenides, he both divides and binds the foul. And he is indeed the final 
caufe of thefe, that the foul may become the middle of wholes, being fimilarly united 
and divided ; fmce two things are prior to it, the gods as unities, and beings as united 
natures i and two things are pofterior to it, viz. thofe natures which are divided in con^ 
junftion with others* and thofe v/hich are perfectly divifiblef. You may alfo fay that 
the one is prior to the former, viz. to the gods and beings, and that matter is pofterior. 
to the latter j that famenefs and difference which are the idioms of the demiurgic order 
are effe^ive ; and that the fedions and bonds of the father are paradigmatic. For he 
firft among the gods cuts and binds with infrangible bonds; theologifts obfcurely 
fignifying thefe things when they fpeak of Satumian exfedions, and thofe bonds which, 
the fabricator of the univerfe is faid to'hurl round himfelf, and of which Socrates reminds 
us in the Cratylus. We may alfo confider numbers as having a formal power with 
refpe^t to divifions ; for the parts of the foul are feparated according to thefe. But the 
middles and the ratios which give completion to thefe are analogous to bonds : for it 
is impoffible to confider concaufes, which have the relation of matter, in fouk which 
have an incorporeal effence. Thefe things being premifed, it is evident how the demi- 
urgus of all divifion, energizing with two-fold powers, the dividing and the binding, 
divides from primary caufes the triform nature and triple mixture of the fou], the whole 
foul at the fame time remaining undiminifhed. For fince he conftituted the foul as a. 
medium between an impartible effence, and that nature which is divided about bodies, 
and fince an impartible effence is triple, abiding, proceeding and returning, hence he 
eftablifhed a fimilitude of this in three parts ; adumbrating its permanency by the firfl 
part, its progreflion by the fecond, and its converfion by the third. And perhaps on this 
account the fecond is faid to be double of the firft : for every thing which proceeds has 
alfo that which abides fubfifting prior to its progreffion* But the third part is faid to 
be triple of the firft : for every thing which is converted proceeds alfo and abides. 
Since alfo foul produces the effence pofterior to itfelf, it likewife contains in itfelf the 
whole of this effence. Hence it contains every incorporeal effence, but which is at 

* Viz, corporeal forms aod qualities. + Viz. bodiei, 

the 
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the fame time infeparable from bodies, according to the fourth and nuh parts ; but 
every corporeal cflence according to folid numbers, viz. the fixth and fevonth parts. 
Or, it produces and converts itfelf to itfelf, according to fquare numbers, fince it is felf- 
fubfiftent * and felf-energetic, but every divifible eflence pofterior to itfelf according to 
cube numbers. The one ratio of geometric analogy eflentially binds iliefe parts, 
divided as we have faid into three and feven. But the harmonic midJie binds them 
according to famenefs, and the arithmetic according to difference. Thefe two likewife 
lie between the geometric middle, and are faid to fill the double and triple intervals, 
becaufe all famenefs and all difference are uniformly comprehended under eflence and 
the harmony pertaining to it. But from thefe middles the multitude of fefquialter, 
fefquitertian, and fefquiodave ratios becomes apparent; which multitude is indeed 
binding and connedive, as well as the middles, but is of a more partial nature, becaufe 
each of thefe is a certain ratio ; but each of the middles confifl:s from many ratios, 
either the fame or different. And as analogy or proportion is more comprehenfive 
than ratio, fo the above-mentioned middles afford a greater caufe to the foul of con- 
nefting the multitude which it contains, this caufe pervading intell eft u ally through the 
whole of it. The fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquiodave ratios are, therefore, certain 
bonds of a more partial nature, and are comprehended in the middles, not according to 
different habitudes of them with refpe£t to the extremes, for this is mathematical, but 
according to caufal comprehenfion and a more total hypoflafis. 

Again, thefe bonds contain the fecond and third progreffions of the ratios ; the 
fefquialter compreffmg through five centei-s the harmony of the ratios; the fefquitertian, 
through the four elements which fubfift every where, evincing their power, and render- 
ing all things known and allied to each other ; and the fef^uioclave harmonizing the 
dlvifion into nine and eight. Hence the antients at one time, confi J^nng the parts of 
the world as eight, and at another as nine, j)-accu over tlie univerfe ei^ht Syrens, and 

* Even square numbers are beautiful images of self-subsistence. For that v.hicli prod. its it^df eiVect.s 
\h\s by its hypnrxis or summit, since the l)eing of every tiling drpemls on its p:'r.'S]):il pinl, nn;l ths is its 
tiimu:iit. But the loot of a number is evidently analogous to hyp".r\is; and consc^vjucntl) im e\cn s(p:.ire 
number will be an image of a nature uhich produces itself. Ar.d hence self-production is nothing more 
than an involution of hyparxis. 

voj>. IT. 4 M nine 
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nine Mtifes, from whom harmony is derived to uholes. The fofqultertlan and fefqul- 
aker ratios, therefore, are more total than the fefquioctaves ; and hence they are the 
fuppliers of a more perfed fymphony, and comprehend the harmonious fcdion of the 
world in lefs numbers. Here therefore the divifions in tlie participants arc diflant from 
each other, but in the incorporeal ratios of the foul the more total comprehend the 
more partial. But fmce the fefquiodaves are the caufes of a more partial fymphony, 
hence that which is pofterior to thefe is juftly faid to be thrufi: down into the extremity 
of the univerfe. Nor is it difcordant to th? whole of things, that divifible defluxions 
from each of the elements (hould be driven into the fubterranean region. For fmce 
the elements fubfifl in many places, in the heavens, and in the regions under the moon, 
the ratio pofterior to the fefquiodlave collecting the laft fediment of them in the fub- 
terranean region, conjoins them with wholes, that from the union of both the whole 
harmony of the univerfe may be complete. Hence we have faid that the harmony of 
the foul is perfedly intelledual and effential, preceding according to caufe fenfible har- 
mony, and tliat Timceus, wi/hing to exhibit this through images, employed harmonic 
ratios, prefuppofing that there are certain caufes in the foul more comprehenfive than 
others, and which fubfift prior to every form and to all the knowledge of the foul. 
On this account 1 think it is not fit to difcufs things of this kind, by explaining the 
parts, or the ratios, or the analogies, but we /hould contemplate all things effcntially, 
according to the firfl divifion and harmony of the foul, and refer all things to a 
demiurgic and intellectual caufe. Hence we fhould comprehend the fefquio6laves and 
remainders (Xsiim^to) in the fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, thefe in the middles, 
and the middles in that one middle which is the moft principal of all of them ; and 
fhould refer more partial to more total caufes, and confider the former as derived from 
the latter. And thus much concerning harmonic ratios. 

p. 490. He at the Jame time formed an eternal image flowing according to number of 

eternity abiding in one. 

That eternity then, fays Proclus, is more venerable, has a more principal fubfiftence, 
and is as it were more flable than animal itfelf, though this is the moft beautiful and 
perfed of intelligible animals, as Plato has informed us in the firfl part of this dialogue, 

is 
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IS entirely evident. For If the eternal Is faid to be aiul is eternal, as that which parti- 
cipates, but eternity is neither faid to participate of animal itfelf, nor to receive its 
appellation from it, it is evident that the one is fecondary, but the other more fimple 
and primary. For neither docs eternity participate of animal itfelf, becaufe it is not an 
animal, nor is time a vifiblc animal, nor any other animal. For it has been fhown that 
animal itfelf is only-begotten and eternal ; and hence eternity is more excellent than 
animal itfelf; fmce the eternal is neither that which eternity Is, nor is better than 
eternity. But as we all acknowledge that what is endued with intelled:, and that what 
is animated, are poflciior to intellect and foul, In like manner the eternal is fecondary to 
eternity. But here fome one may fay, what can be more venerable than animal itfelf, 
fmce it is faid by Plato to be the mofl beautiful of intelligibles, and according to all 
things perfeft ? We reply, that it is mofl beautiful from receiving the fummit of beauty, 
through vehement participation of it, but not from its tranfcendent participation of the 
good. For it is not faid to be the left of intelligibles. To which we may add, that 
it is not fimply the mofl beautiful of all intelligibles, but of all intelligible animals. 
Eternity, therefore, is not any animal, but infinite life. In the next place, it is not 
neceflary, that what is every way perfed fhould be the firfl. For the perfed poffefTes 
all things ; fo that it will contain things firfl, middle, and lafl. But that which is above 
this divifion will be fuper-perfed. Nothing therefore hinders, but that eternity may be 
fuperlor to the mofl beautiful and in every refpe£l perfedl animal, fince intelligible 
animals are many, if it is the befl, and fuper-perfed. 

If thcfe tlnngs then are rightly afferted, eternity will neither be one certain genus of 
being, as fome have thought it to be, fucli as efTcnce, or permanency, or famenefs : for 
all thefe are parts of animal itfelf, and each of thefe poflefles as it were an oppofition, 
viz. cffence, non-being ; permanency, motion ; famenefs, difference ; but nothing is 
op})ofcd to eternity. All thefe therefore are fimilarly eternal, viz. the fame, the 
diflcrcnt, permanency, motion ; but this would not be the cafe if eternity were one of 
thcfe. Eternity, therefore, is not oppofed to any thing either of thefe, or to any of the 
things poflerior to itfelf: for time, which may feem to fubfifl diffimilarly to eternity, 
in the firfl place, does not revolve about the fame things with it, but about things which 
do not receive their continuous coherence from etemlt)^ ; and in the next place 
it Is an Image of, and is not oppofed to eternity, as Plato now fays, and as we 
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f! all Trortly demonftrate. Eternity, therefore, will not be any one genus, nor the- 
whole coMedion of the genera of being : for agzdn, there would be multitude in it, and 
it would require the union of that which abides in one. But it is itfelf that which 
abides in one ; fo that it would abide, and yet not abide in one. It would abide indeed 
as eternity, and as the caufe of union to beings, but it wouM not abide as being com- 
pofed from multitude. To all which we may add, that it is intelled which compre- 
hends the genera of being, and that the conception of intelleft is different from that of 
eternit)-, in the fame manner as the conception of foul from that of time : for the 
energy of intelled is intranfitive intelligence, but of eternity, impartible perpetuity. 

What then will eternity be, if it is neither any one of the genera of being, nor that 
which is compofed from the five, fince all thefe are eternal, and eternity has a prior 
fubfiflence ? What elfe than the monad * of the intelligible unides ? But I mean by 
unities, the ideas of intelligible animals, and the genera of all thefe intelligible ideas. 
Eternity is the one comprehenfion, therefore, of the fummit of the multitude of thefe, 
^nd the caufe of the invariable permanency of all things, not fubfifling in the multitude 
of intelligibles themfelves, nor being a colledion of them, but in an exempt manner 
being prefent to them, by itfelf difpofmg and as it were forming them, and making them 
to be wholes. For perfciSl: multitude is not unfolded into light, nor is the all-various 
idea of intelligibles produced immediately after the goad\ but there are certain natures 
between, which are more united than all-perfe£t multitude, but indicate a parturiency 
and reprefentation of the generation of wholes, and of connected comprehenfion in 
themfelves. How many, and of what kind thefe are, the gods know divinely, but the 
myflic dodrine of Parmenides will inform us in a human and philofophic manner, to 
which dialogue we fliall refer the reader for accurate inftrudion in thefe particulars. 
For we fhall now fhow that eternity is above all-perfed animal, and that it is proximately 
above it, from the very words of the philofopher* 

Becaufe animal itfelf, therefore, is faid to be eternal, it will be fecondary to eternity; 
but becaufe there is nothing eternal prior to it, it will be proximately poflerior to 
eternity. Whence then is this evident ? Becaufe, I fay, neither is there any thing 
temporal prior to the world, the image of animal itfelf, but the world is the firll par- 
ticipant of time, and animal itfelf of eternity. For if as eternity is to time, fo is animal 

• lAcvxi is omitted in the original^ but tiie sense requires tliat either this word, or tlie word air/ct^ caus<r, 
should be inse.ud.. 
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itfelf to the world, then, as geometricians would fay, it will be alternately as eternity is 
to animal itfelf, fo is time to the world. But time is firfl participated by the world ; 
for it was not prior to the orderly diftribution of the univerfe : and hence eternity is 
firft participated by animal itfelf. And if time is not the whole fenfible animal (i. e 
the world), for it was generated together with it, and that which is generated with a 
thing is not that thing with which it is generated, if this be the cafe, neither will 
eternity be intelligible animal, fo that neither will it be an animal, left there 
fhould be two intelligible animals: for Plato has before fhown that animal itfelf 
is only begotten (pi/o/svff). Hence we muft not fay that eternity is an animal, but 
different from animal itfelf. Neither, therefore, in fhort, is it an animal : for it is 
either an animal the fame with or different from animal itfelf, neither of which, as we 
have fhown, can be afferted. It is not the latter, becaufe animal itfelf is only begotten, 
nor the former, becaufe neither is time the fame with that which is temporal But if it is 
participated by and does not participate of intelligible animal, it will be. a god prior to it, 
intelligible indeed, but not yet an animal. The order of eternity, therefore, with refpeift 
to animal itfelf, is apparent : for it is evident that it is higher, and proximately higher, and 
that it is the caufe to Intelligibles of a fubfiftence according to the fame things, and after 
the fame manner. It has indeed been faid to be permanency, but this is a coordinate caufe, 
and rather affords famenefs of fubfiftence about energy ; but eternity is an exempt 
caufe. It is alfo evident that it is the comprehenfion and union of many intelligible 
unities ; and hence it is called by the or^LoXQ^ father-begot ten light* ^ becaufe it illuminates 
all things with unific light. " For,** fays the Oracle, " this aloue, by plucking abundantly 
from the ftrength of the father, the flower of intelledl, is enabled by intelledion to impart 
a paternal intelle*^ to all the fountains and principles ; together with intelleQ:ual energy 
and a perpetual permanency according to an unlluggifh revolution." For,, being full. 

• This is one of the Chaldaean Oracles, which, as I have shown in my collection of them in the Sup- 
plement to vol, iii. of the Monthly Magazine, were delivered by Chaldaean Theurgists under the .reign of 
Marcus Antoninus. 1 he original is as follows : 

narpoysvei <pxog' iroku yap [j^cvos 

Ex Ttarp'jg aXxr/i ^ps^a^evos »oo» av9oj,.. 

E%e« r<jj yo£iy •jfa.rpurjv vow svSiSovai 

Tiuirais TTriyizii fe xai apxoc^S' 

Kai ro yoeiv, an re ^eve.y aoww arfpotf aXiyyu 
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of paternal deity, which the Oracle calls th'e flower of intelledl, It Illuminates all thino-s 
with intelleO:, together with an eternal famenefs of intelleftion, and an amatory con- 
vcrfion and energy about the principle of all things. Thefe things, however, I revolve 
m the inacceflible adyta of the dianoctic part. 

Again, invcfligating on all fides the intelle£lual conception of the phllofopher about 
eternity, let us confider what is the meaning of its abiding in one. For we inquire, in 
what one ? Shall we fay, in the good, as it has appeared to the moft: theological of the 
interpreters ? But neither does the good abide in itfelf, through its fimplicity, as we 
learn in the firfl hypothefis of the Parmenides, and therefore much lefs does any thing 
elfe abide in it. For, in fhort, nothing is in it, nor with it, in confequence of its being 
exempt from coordination with any thing. Hence it is not ufually called good, or one, 
but the good and the one, that we may underfland its monadic tranfcendency, and which is 
beyond every nature that is known. .But now eternity is not faid to abide in the one^ 
but in one \ fo that neither does it abide in the good. Shall we fay then, that by eter- 
nity abiding in one, its united nature as it were, its permanency In its own one, and its 
fubfifling as one multitude, are implied ? Or, in fhort, the number of that which does 
not proceed, that it may be the caufe of union to the multitude of intelligibles ? Shall 
we fay that this alfo is true, that it may impart to itfelf the liable and the whole prior 
to things eternal ? For to abide in one, is to have the whole and the fame hyparxis 
'invariably prefent at once. Every divine nature, therefore, begins its energy from itfelf, 
fo that eternity alfo eflablllhes itfelf in one prior to things eternal \ and in a fimilar 
manner conneds itfelf. Hence being is not the caufe of permanency, as Strato * the 
natural phllofopher fays it is, but eternity tj and it is the caufe of a permanency, not 
fuch asis always in generation, or becoming to be, but which, as Timceus fays, invari- 
ably fubfifts in one. But if eternity unfolds a duad, though we are often fludious to 
conceal it ; for the ever is conjoined with being, according to the fame, and eternity is 
that which always is (so-tiv otmoVy o etetMyy, if this be the cafe, it appears to have the monad 
of being prior to it, and the one being, viz. the higheft being, and to abide in this one, 

* Strato was a philosopher of LampSacus. He was the disciple and successor of Tlicophrastus 3 arxl 
flourished 289 years before Christ. 

t For eternity is stability of being 3 and in like manner immortality is stability of life, and memory of 
fciowledge, 

agreeably 
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agreeably to the dodrine of our preceptor, that the firil being may be one prior to the 
duad, as not departing from the one. And the duad indeed in eternity, which caufally 
unfolds multitude, is united to the firft being in which eternity * abides ; but the multi- 
tude of intelUgibles is united to eternity itfelf, which in a tranfcendent and united manner 
comprehends and connedts all their fummits. For that the conception of the firfl being 
is different from that of eternity is evident ; fmce to be for ever is perfedly different from 
fimplytobe. If therefore any thing is ^/^r;/^/, this alfo is \ but the contrary does not 
follow, that if any thing is, this alfo is eternal. Hence, to be is more total and generative 
than to he for ever, and on this account is nearer to the caufe of all beings, of the unities 
in beings, of generation itfelf, of matter, and, in fhort, of all things. Thefe three, there- 
fore, orderly fucceed each other ; the one being f, as the monad of beings ; eternity as 
the duad, together with being poffefling the ever ; and the eternal, which participates 
both of being and the ever, and is not primarily eternal being, like eternity. And the 
one being is alone the caufe of being to all things, whether they are truly or not truly 
beings j but eternity is the caufe of permanency in being. And this is what Strato 
ought rather to have faid, and not to have defined being to be the permanency of thing$, 
as he writes in his book Concerning Being, transferring the idiom of eternity to being. 

Let us now attend to the following admirable account of time, by Proclus. 

How then is time faid by Plato to be an image of eternity ? Is it becaufe eternity 
abides in one, but time proceeds according to number ? Thefe things however rather 
indicate their diffimilltude than fimilitude to each other- For Plato nearly oppofes all 
things to all, proceeding, to abiding, according to number, to one, the image to the thing 
itfelf. It is better, therefore, to fay, that divinity produced thefe two as the meafures 
of things, I mean eternity and time, the one of intelligible and the other of mundane 
beings. As the world, therefore, is faid to be the image of the intelligible, fo alfo the 
mundane meafure is denominated the image of the intelligible meafure. Eternity, how- 
ever, is a meafure as the one, but time as number : for each meafures the former things 

* As tlie intelligible triads or the first procession from the ineffable caufe of all, consists, as will be shown 
m tlie Introduction to the Parmenides, of Icing, life, and intellect, eternity forms the middle of this triad* 
being, as Plotinus divinely says, infinite life, at once total and full, and abides in tlie summit of this triad, 
i. e. in being itself or tlie first and intelligible being. ' ' 

t T<? sv cy, viz. being characterized by and wholly absorbed in the one; for such is the first being. 

1 united. 
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united, and the latter things - numbered : and the former meafures the permanency of 
beings, but the latter the extenfion of generated natures. But the apparent oppofitions 
of thefe two, do not evince the diflimilitude of the meafures, but that fecondary are pro- 
duced from more antient natures. For progreffion is from abiding^ and number from 
the one. May we not therefore fay, that time is on this account an image of eternity, 
beciufe it is produ(^ive of the perfedion of mundane natures, juft as eternity connededly 
contains, and is the guardian of beings. For as thofe natures which are unable to live 
according to intelka:, are led under the order of Fate, left by flying from a divine 
nature they fliould become perfectly difordered ; in like manner things which have 
proceeded from eternity, and are unable to participate of a perfcdion, the whole of 
which IS eftabliflied at once, and is always the fame, end indeed in the government of 
time, but are excited by it to appropriate energies, through which they are enabled to 
receive the end adapted to their nature, from certain periods which reftore them to 
their antient condition. 

But how is time faid to be a moveable image of eternity ? Shall we fay becaufe the 
whole of it is in motion ? Or is this indeed impofTible ? For nothing is moved accord-r 
ing to the whole of itfelf, not even fuch things as are effentially changed : for the lubje£l 
of thefe remains. Much more therefore muft that which is moved, according to other 
motions, abide according to eflence, and this if it be increafed, and changed, and locally 
moved. For if it did not abide according to fomething, it would at the fame time caufe 
the motion to be evanefcent ; fmce all motion is in fomething. Nothing, therefore, is 
•as we have faid moved according to the whole of itfelf, and efpecially fuch perpetual 
natures as it is fit fhould be eftabliflied in their proper priucfples, and abide in them- 
felves, if they are to be continually preferved. But in a particular manner the image of 
eternity ought in a certain refpect to poflfefs perpetuity according to famenefs, and 
ftability ; fo that it is impofllble that time fliould be moved according to the whole of 
itfelf, fmce neither is this j)oflible to any thing elfe. Something of it, therefore, muft 
;neceflrari]y remain, fuLce every thing which is moved is moved in confequence of pofilfl- 
iug fomething belonging to it which abides. The monad of time, therefore, abides 
fufpended from the demiurgus -, but being full of mealliring power, and wifliing to 
mcafure the elTential motions of the foul, together with phyfical and corporeal motion, 
.^d aifo being, energies and paflions, it proceeds according to number. Hence time, 

abiding 
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abiding by Its impartible and inward energy, and being participated by its external 
energy, and by the natures which are meafured proceeds according to number ; i. e. 
it proceeds according to a certain intelleftual number, or rather according to the firll 
number, which as Parmenides would fay being analogous to the one beings or the firfl 
of beings, prefidcs over intelle£luals, in the fame manner as the firft being prefides 
over intelligibles. Time, therefore, proceeds according to that number ; and htnce 
it diftributes an accommodated meafure to every mundane form. 

You may alfo fay flill more appropriately, that time which is truly fo called proceeds 
according to number, numbering the participants of itfelf, and being itfelf that intel- 
leftual number, which Socrates obfcurely indicates when he fays that fwiftnefs itfelf and 
flownefs itfelf are in true number, by which the things numbered by time differ, being, 
moved fwifter or flower. Hence Timaeus does not fpeak with prolixity about this true, 
number, becaufe Socrates had previoufly in the Republic perfedly unfolded it, but he 
fpeaks about that which. proceeds from it. For that being true number, time, fays he, 
proceeds according to number. Let then true time proceed according to intelligible 
number, but it proceeds fo far as it meafures its participants, juft as the time of which 
Timaeus now fpeaks proceeds as that which is numerable, poffefling yet an image of 
eflential time, through which it numbers all things with greater or .ieffer nunibers of 
their life, fo that an ox lives for this and man for that period of. time, and the fun 
and moon and the other liars accomplifh their revolutions according to difl?erent mea- 
fures. Time, therefore, is the meafure of motion, not as thit by which we meafure, 
but as that which produces and bounds the being of life, and of every oth^ motion of 
things in time, and as mcafuring them according to and a.ffimilating them to paradigms. 
For as it refers itfelf to the fimilitude of eternity which comprehends paracUgmatic caufes, 
in like manner It fends back to a more venerable imitation of eternal principles things 
p^rfefled by it, which are circularly convolved. Hfence theurgifts fay that time is a 
god, and deliver to us a method by which we may excite this deity to render himfelf 
apparent. They alfo celebrate him as older and younger, and as a circulating and 
eternal Godj not only as the image of eternity, bi\^ as eternally comprehending it 
prior to fenfibles. They add further, that he intelleftually perceives the whdle number 
of all the natures that are moved in the world, according to. which he leads round and 
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reilores to their antient condition in fwifter and flower periods every thin? that is moved. 
Befides all this, they celebrate him as interminable through power, in confequence of 
infinite circulation. And laftly, they add that 1,2 is of a fpiral form, as mca'^uring 
according to one power things which are moved in a right line, and thofe which are 
moved in a circle, jull as the fpiral uniformly comprehends the right line and thp circle. 
We mufl not, therefore, follow thofe who confider time as confiding in mere naked 
conceptions, or who make it to be a certain accident ; nor yet mufl we affent to thofe 
who are more venerable than thefe, and who approach nearer lo reality, and alRrt with 
them that the idiom of time is derived from the foul of the world energizing tranfitivcly. 
For Viato, with whom we all defu e to accord refpciSling divine concerns, fays that the 
demiurgus gave fubfiilence to time, the world being now arranged both according to foul 
and according to body, and that it was inferted in the foul by him, in the fame manner 
as harmonic reafons. Nor again, does he reprefent the god fafliioning and generating 
time in the foul, in the fame manner as he fays the Divinity fabricated the whole of a 
corporeal nature within the foul, that the foul might be the defpot and governor of it ; 
but having difcourfed concerning the eflence, harmony, power, motions, and all various 
knowledges of the foul, he produces the effence of time, as the guardian and meafurer 
of all thefe, and as that which aflimilates them to paradigmatic principles. For what be- 
nefit would arife from all mundane natures being well-conditioned, without a perpetual 
permanency of fubfiflence ; and in imitating after a manner the idea of their paradigm, 
but not evolving to the utmofl of their power the whole of it, and in receiving partibly 
impartible intelligence ? Hence the philofopher places a demiurgic caufe and not foul 
oi'er the progreflion of time. 

In the next place, looking to things themfelves, you may fay that if foul generated 
time, it would not thus participate as being pcrfed:cd by it ; for that foui is perfected by 
time, and alfo meafured by it according to its energies, is not immanifefl, fmce every 
tiding which has not the whole of its energy collectively and at once, requires time to its 
perfedion and reftoration, through which it collects its proper good, which it was inca- 
pable of acquiring impartibly, .and without the circulations of time. Hence, as we have 
before obferved, eternity and time are the meafures of the permanency and perfection 
of .things J the former being the one fiippre comprehenfion of the intelligible unities, 

and 
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and tho otTi:*r th^ boundary and d^miargic meafiire of the more or lefs extended penna*» 
n.ncy of tin natures whidi proceed from thence. If, therefore, foul, after the fame 
manner with intellect and the gods, apprehended every obj?£t of its knowledge by one 
projjding energy, and always the fame, underftanding immutably, k might perhaps 
have genf rated tim?, but would not require time to its perfeftion. But fince it undar- 
flands tranfitively, and according to periods by which it bocom^s reflored to its priftine 
dcito, it is evidently djpondant on lime for the perfc^lion of its energy. 

After this, it is requifite to uuderfland that inanimate natures alfo participate of time, 
ari that they do not then only participate of it when they are born, in the fame manner 
as they participate of form and habit, but alio when it appears that they are dsprived of 
all hfe ; and this not in the fame manner, as they are even then faid to live, becaufe they 
are coordinated with wholes, and fympathize with the univerfe, bnt they alfo peculiarly 
and cif-ntlally participate of a certain time, fo far as they are inanimate, continually 
difTulving as far as to perff6l: corruption. To which we may add, that fmce the muta^ 
tions, motions and refli- pertaining to fouls and bodies, and, in ihort, all fuch things as 
rank among oppofites in mundane affairs, are mcafured by time, it is requifite that time 
fhould be exempt from all thefe ; for that which is participated by many things, and 
thefe difTnnilar, being one and the fame, and aKva} s prcfubfifting by itfelf, is participated 
by them conformably to this mode of fubfiflence ; and dill further, being in all things, 
it is ever)' where impartible, fo that it is e\ery where one thing, impartible according t.3 
number, and the peculiarity of no one of the things which are faid to fubfBl according 
to it. And this Aiidoilo alfo perceiving, demonll rates that there is fomething incor- 
pore;il and impartible in divifible natures, and which is every where the lame, meaning 
by this the nczv in time. Furtlier (lill^ time not being efLnce, but an accident, it would 
not thus indicate a demiurgic power, fo as to produce fome things perpetually in genei*a^ 
tion, or becoming to be, but others with a nwre temporal generated fabfifbence ; ani. 
feme things more flowly proceeding to being than thefe, biu fwifter than more imbcci^ 
natures ; at the fame time diftributing to all things an accommodated and proper meafure 
of permanency in beings. But if time is a demiurgic cfTence, it v/ill not be the whole 
foul, nor a part of foul ; for the conception of foul is di&rent from that of time, and 
each is the caufe of different and not of the fame things. For fouJ imparts life, and 
mx5vcs all things, and hence the worl'.^ fo far as it approaches to foul, is filkd with life. 
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and participates of motion ; but time excites fabrications to tlieir perfedion, and is thi 
fupplier of meafure and a certain perpetuity to wholes. It will not, therefore, be fubor- 
<iinate to fotil, fince foul participates of it, if not eflentially, yet according to its tranfi- 
dve energies. For the foul of the univerfe is faid to energize inceflantly^ and to live in^ 
<elle6hially through the whole of time. It remains, therefore, that time is an effence, 
and not fecondary to that of foul. In (hort, if eternity were the progeny of intellefl^ 
or were a certain intelleftual power, it would be neceflary to fay that time alfo is fomething 
pf this kind pertaining to foul : but if eternity is the exempt meafure of the multitude 
of intelligibles, and the comprehenfion of the perpetuity and perfedion of all things, 
muft not time alfo have the fame relation to foul and the animaftic order ? So that time 
will differ from eternity, in the fame manner as all profceeding natures from their abiding 
caufes. For eternity exhibits more tranfcendency with refpedt to the things meafured 
by it than time, fince the former comprehends in an exempt manner the eflfences and the 
unities of intelligibles ; but the latter does not meafure the effences of the firft fouls, as 
being rather coordinated and generated together with them. Intelligibles alfo are more 
united with eternity than mundane natures with time. The union indeed of the former is 
fo vehement, that fome of the more contemplative philofophers have confidered eternity 
to be nothing elfe than one total intelled ; but no wife man would be willing to confider 
time as the fame with the things exifting in time, through the abundant feparation and 
^difference between the two. 

If then time is neither any tbing belonging to motion, nor an attendant on the energy 
of foul;, nor, in fhort, the offspring of foul, what will it be ? For perhaps it is not fuffi- 
•cient to fay that it isthemeafurevof mundane natures, nor to enumerate the goods of 
vrhich it is the caufe, but to the utmoft of our power we ihould endeavour to apprehend 
its idiom. May .we not therefore fay, fince its effence is mofl excellent, perfective of 
foul, and prefent to. all things, that it is an intelleft, not only abiding but alfo fubfifting 
in motion ? Abiding indeed according to its inward energy, and by which it is truly 
eternal, but being moved according to its externally proceeding energy, by which it 
becomes the boundary of all tranfition. For eternity poffefling the abidmg, both ac- 
cording to its inward energy, and that which it exerts to things eternal, time being af- 
fimilated to it according to the former of thefe energies, becomes feparated from it ac- 
cording to the latter, abiding and being moved. And as with refped to the eflence of 
1 the 
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th^foul, we fay^bat '^ Is lutelligibk, and at the- fame time generated, partible, and at 
the fame time impartible, and are no otherwife able perfectly to apprehend its middle 
nature than byemploying after a manner oppofrtes^ .tvhat^ wonder is there if, perceiving 
the nature of time to be partly immovable and partly fubfiftmg in lA(^tio^, we, or 
rather not we, but prior to us, the philofopher, through (be eternal^ (hould indicate its 
intelledlual monad abiding in famenefs, and through the moveabk its e^ttenifilly prd- 
ceeding energy, which is participated by foul and the whole world ? For we mufl not 
think that the expreflion the eternal fimply indicates that time is the image of eternity, 
for if this were the cafe, what would have hindered Plato from ^ire^lly faying that it is 
the image ^ and not the eternal image of eternity ? But he was wilKng to indicate this very 
thihg, that time has an eternal nature, but not in fuch a manner as animal itfelf is faid to 
be eternal : for that is eternal both in eflence and energy ; but time is partly eternal, and 
partly, by its external gift, moveable. Hence theurgifts call it eternal, and Plato very 
properly denominates it not only fo j for one thing is alone moveable, both effentially and 
according to the participants of it, being alone the caufe of motion, as foul, and hence it 
alone moves itfelf and other things : but another thing is alone immovable, preferving 
itfelf without tranfition, and being the caufe to other things of a perpetual fubfiftence 
after the fame manner, and to moveable natures through foul. It is necelTary, therefore, 
that the medium between thefe two extremes Ihould be that wliich, both according to 
its own nature, and the gifts which it imparts to others, is immovable and at the fame 
time moveable, eflentially immovable indeed, but moved in its participants. But a 
thing of this kind is time ; hence time is truly, fo far as it is confidered in itfdf, im- 
movable, but fo far as it is in its participants, it is moveable, and fubfifts together with 
them, unfolding itfelf into them. It is therefore eternal, and a monad, and centei effen- 
tiaily, and according to its own abiding energy ; but it is, at the fame time, continuous 
and number, and a circle, according to its proceeding and being participated. Hence 
it is a certain proceeding intellea, eftablifhed indeed in eternity, and on this account 
is faid to be eternal. For it would not otherwife contribute to the affimilation of 
mundane natures to more perfeft paradigms, unlefs it were itfelf previoufly fufpended 
from them. But it proceeds and abundantly flows into the things which are guarded 
by it. Whence I tliink the chief oftheurgifts celebrate time as a god, as Julian in the 
feventh of the Zones, and venerate. it by thefe names, through which it is unfolded in 

its 
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Its participants; caufing fome things ta be oTder, and^othea t(> be younger, and 
leading all things in a 0rcl«l Time, therefore, pofleffing a certain intelledual nature, 
ciwmkrly leads according lii|iumb«f, both its other participants and To A. For time is 
eternal, not in eflence only, but alfo in its inward energy ; but fo far as it is participated 
by externals, it is alone moveable, coextending and harmonizing with them the gift 
vhich k imparts. But every foul is tranfitively moved, both according to its inward 
and external energies, by the latter of which it moves bodies. And it appears to me 
that thofe who thus denominated time 'X^vos-, had this conception of its nature, and 
were therefore willing to call it as it were yj)t^vovTog vovg, an intelledh moving in meafure; 
but dividing the words perhaps for the fake of concealment, they called it x^ovoq. 
Perhaps too, tfiey gave it this appellation becaufe it abides, and is at the fame time 
moved in meafure ; by one part of itfelf abiding, and by the other proceeding with 
meafurcd motion* By the conJun£lion, therefore, of both thefe, they fignify the 
wonderful and demiurgic nature of this god. And it appears, that as the demiurgus 
being intelledual began from intelled to adorn the unlverfe, fo time being itfelf fuper- 
mundane, began from foul to impart perfection. For that time is not only mundane, 
but by a much greater priority fupermundane, is evident ; fmce as eternity is to animal 
itfelf, fo is time to this world, which is animated and illuminated by intellect, and 
wholly an image of animal itfelf, in the fame manner as time of eternity. 

Time, therefore, while it abides, moves in meafure ; and through its abiding, its 
meafured motions are infinite, and are reRored to their priftine ftate. For moving in 
mealurc, the firfl of intellects about the whole fabrication of things, fo far as it per- 
petually fubfiPcs after the fame manner, and is intellect according to efTcnce, it is faid 
to be eternal ; but fo far as it moves in meafure, it circularly leads fouls, and natures, 
and bodies, and, in Ihort, periodically reftores them to their prifline condition. For 
the world is moved indeed, as participating of foul ; but it is moved in an orderly 
manner, becaufe it participates of intelled ; and it is moved periodically with a motion 
from the fame to the fame, imitating the permanency of the intelleCb which it contains, 
through the refembhnce of tigie to eternity* And this it is to make the world more 
iimilar to its paradigm ; viz. by refloring it to one and the fame condition, to aflimilate 
it to that which abides in one, through the circulation according to time. From thefe 
things aifo, you have all the caufes of time according to Plato j the demiurgus indeed, 
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as the fabricatlve caufe ; eternity as the paradigm ; and the end the circulation of the 
thhigs moved to that which is one, according to periods. For in confequence of not 
abiding in one, it afpires after that which is one, that it may partake of the cne^ which 
is the {i\me with the good. For it is evident that the progreflion of things is not one, and 
in a right line, infinitely extended ifs it were both ways, but is bounded and circmn- 
fcribed, moving in meafuro about the father of wholes, and th« monad of time infmitelf 
evolving all the (Irength of fabrication, and again returning to its priftine ftate. For 
whence are the participants of time enabled to return to their prifline condition, unlefs 
that which is participated pofTefled this power and peculiarity of motion ? Time, there- 
fore, the firft of things which are moved, circulating according to an energy proceed- 
ing to externals, and returning to its priftine (late, after all the evolution of its powfir, 
thus alfo rcftorcs the periods of other things to their former condition. By the whole 
progreflion of itfelf indeed, it circularly leads the foul which firft participates of it i 
but by certain parts of itfelf, it leads round other fouls and natures, the celeftial revolu- 
tions, and among things lafl, the whole of generation : for in confequence of time 
circulating all things circulate ; but the circles of different natures are fhorter and longer. 
For again, if the demiurgus himfelf made time to be a moveable image of eternity, and 
gave it fubfiftcnce according to his intelleiftlon about eternity j it is necelfary that what 
is moveable in lime, fliould be circular and moved in meafure, that it may not apoflatize 
from, and may evolve the intelligence of the father about eternity. For, \i^ fhort, fmce 
jjiat which is moveable in time is cornprehenfive of all motions, it is requifite that it 
fhould be bounded much prior to the things which are meafured by it : for not that 
which is deprived of meafure, but the fu'fl: meafure, meafures things j as neither does 
infinity bound, but the firft boun^. But time is moved, neither according to foul, nor 
according to nature, nor according to that which is corporeal -and apparent ; fince its 
motions would thus be divlfiblc, and not comprehenfive'^of wholes. It would likewife 
thus participate of Irregula^ty, cither more or lefs, and its motions would 1 e indigent 
of time. For all of them are beheld in time, and not in progreflion, as thofe which 
are the meafures of wholes, but in a certain quality of life, or lation, or palfjon. But 
the motion of time is a pure and invariable progreflion, equal and fnnilar, and the fame. 
For it is exempt both from regular and irregular motions, and is firallarly prefent to both, 
not receiving any alteration through the motions themfelvcs being changed^ but remain- 
ing 
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bg the> fame feparate from all inequality, being energetic and rellorative of whole 
motions according to nature, of which alfo it is the nieafure. It alfo fubfifts unmingled 
mtk the natures which it meafures^ according to the idiom of its intelledual energy^ 
but proceeds trani^vely, and according to the peculiarity of fdf-motion. And in this 
Tefped,,indeed, it accords mth the order of foul, but is inherent in the things which arc 
tj^unded and perfeded-by it according to-a primar)' caufe of nature. It is not however 
frniifor in all refpeds to any one thing. For in a certain refped it is neceffary that the 
Bieafiipe of wholes, ihould be limilar to all things, and be allied to all things, but yet 
ssat be the fam? -with any one of the things meafured.. 

Thfi.motitf5n^ ther^t)re, of time proceeds evolving and dividing impartible and abid- 
ing power, aad caufing it to appear paitible ; being as it were a certain number, divi- 
BAy receiving ail th€ forms of the monad) and reverting and circulating to itklf. For 
thusLthe motion of time procee(&ig according to the meafures in the temporal monad 
conjoiiis the end vn^ the beginning, and this infinitely ; pofleffing indeed itfelf a 
divine order, not arrmged as the philofopher Jamblichus alfo fays, but that which 
arranges -, nor art order which is attendant on things precedent, but which is the primary 
ieadwcof effedts. This modon is alfo at the fame time meafured, not indeed from any. 
thing endued xpith interval, for it would be ridiculous to fay that things which have a- 
more antient^ nature and dignity, are meafured by things fubordipate, but it is meafured 
from the temporal monad alone, which its progreffion is faid to evolve, and by a much 
greater priority from the demiurguJ^-and from eternity itfelf. With relation to eternity, . 
therefore, which is perfedly immovabIe,-time is faid to be moveable ; jufl as if feme one 
ihould fay that foul is divifible about bodies, when confidcred with relation to Intelled, 
not that it is this aldne, but that when compared with intelled, it may appear to be fuch, 
though, whea compared with a divifible eiBnce,., it is indivifible. Time, therefore, i^ 
moveablfe'^not in-itfelf, but according to the participation from it which appearsin modons, 
aad-by/which they are* mealiired and bounded j-juft: as if it fhould be faid-that foul is 
divifible about bodies, fo for a$ there is a certain divifible participation of it about thefe 
of which it compsrehends the caufe. For thus alfo dme is moveable, as polfefling the 
caufe of the energy externally proceeding from it, and which is divifibly apparent in 
motions, and^is feparated together with them. As motions, therefore, become temporal 
through particjpadon, fo time is moveable, through being participated by motions. 

P. 499. 
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P. 499. Wl.->atrjer ideas^ therefore^ intelk^ percehed hy the dianoetic energy in av.'v,r,c} 

itjelf, l^c. 

The demiurgic wholenefs, fays Proclus * (p. ^^^), weaves parts in conjunflion with 
wholes, numbers with monads, and makes every part of the univerfe to be a wo .'Id, 
and caufes a whole and a univerfe to fubfiil in a part. For the world is allotted this 
from its fnnilltude to animiil itfelf, becaufe animal itfelf is an entire monad and number, 
an all-perfect intelligible intellect, and a plenitude of intelligible caufes, which it 
generated fo as to abide eternally in itfelf. For there is one multitude which abides 
in caufes, and another which proceeds and is diihibutcd ; fmce the deniiurgus himfelf 
alfo gives fubfiilcnce to fome genera of gods in himfelf, and produces others from 
himfelf, into fecondary and third orders. His father Saturn likeudfe generates fome 
divinities as paradigmatic caufes of fabrication abiding in himfelf, and others as demiur- 
gic caufes coordinated with wholes. And the grandfather of Jupiter, Heaven, contains 
fome divinities in, and feparates others from himfelf. Theologifts alfo manifefl thefe 
things by my flic names, fuch as" concealment^ abjorpion, and the being educated by Fate, 
But by a great priority to thefe, intelligible intellecl, the father of wholes, gcne- 
I'atcs fome caufes, and unfolds them into light, in himfelf, but produces others from 
himfelf; containing within his own coinprchenfions, fuch as are uniform, whole, and 
all-perfect, but producing throu;^h diirercnce into other orders fuch as are multiplied 
and divided. Since therefore every paternal order gives fubfiilence to things after this 
maimer, this world, which is an imitation of the intelligible orders, and is elevated to 
them, very properly contains one allnejs prior to partial animals, and another, that 
which receives its completion from them, and together with the former receives the 
latter, that it may be moft fimilar both to the demiurgic and paradigmatic caufe. 

With refpe6l to animal itfjlf, we have before faid what it is according to our opinion, 
and we fliall alfo now fay, that qf the intelligible extent, one thing is the higheH;, united 

* Tlic beginning of the Commentary on this part c f Ihe Timacus i> niiT .rtrmntcly v/anting in the original j' 
and by a strange confusion, the words y.^a r, rpirr^, which there form tlie b; ginning, are connected with 
the comment on tix- preceding text, w hich comment is also imperfect ; and what is still more strange, tlie 
part wJiich is wanting to the completion of tliis preceding comment is to be found in p. 270, beginning at 
the worJs TO $s oituc, line 11. 
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and occult; another is the power of this, proceeding, and at the fame time abiding ; and 
another, that which unfolds itfelf through energy, and exhibits the intelligible multi- 
tude which it contains. Of thefe alfo, the firft is intelligible being, the fecond intelli- 
gible life, and the third intelligible intelled. Animal itfelf, however, cannot be the firft 
being : for multitude is not there, nor the tetrad of ideas, but through its fmglenefs and 
ineffable union it is called one by Plato. And, in fbort, animal itfelf is faid to participate 
of eternity, but the firft being participates of nothing, milefs fome one fhould fay it par- 
ticipates of the one, which is itfelf a thing in every refpedt deferviiig confideration. For 
may we not fay that what is above being itfelf, is even more excellent than this appella- 
tion the one ? But that is primarily one, which is not fuch according to participation. 
Animal itfelf, therefore, cannot be being itfelf, through the above-mentioned caufes. 
Neither can it be intetligible life : for animal is fecondary to life, and is faid to be animal 
by a participation of life. In (hort, if animal itfelf were the fecond, eternity would be 
b^ingybut this is impoflible : for being itfelf is one thing, and eternal being another; the 
former being the monad of being, and the latter the duad, having the ever connefled 
with being. Befides the former is the caufe of being to all things, but the latter, of their 
permanency according to being. If therefore animal itfelf is neither the one being, nor 
being itfelf, nor that which is immediately poftericfi: to this, for eternity is this, bemg 
intelligibre power, infinite life-, and whol'enefs itfelf, according to which every divine 
nature is at once a whole ; fince this is the cafe, animal itfelf muft be the remaining third. 
For animal itfelf muft neceffarily in a certain refped be intellect:, fince the image of it 
entirely fubfifts with fenfe, but fenfe is the image of intellea ; fo that in that which is 
primarily animal, inteHeft wiil be primarily inherent. If therefore it is fecondary to 
life, it muft neceffarily fubfift according to intelligible intelleft : for being intelligible, 
and an animal, as Plato fays, the moft beautiful of intelligibles, and only begotten, it 
will poffefs this order. Hence animal itfelf is intelligible intellect, comprehending the 
intclleftual orders of the gods in itfelf, of which alfo it is colleifHve, unific, and per- 
fedive, being the moft beautiful boundary of intelligibles, unfolding their united and 
unknown ^aufe to intelleftual natures, exciting itfelf to all- various ideas and powers, and 
producing all the fecondary orders of the gods. Hence alfo Orpheus calls it the god 
Phanes, as unfolding into light the intelligible unities, and afcribes to Mm the forms of 
animals, becaufe the firft caufe of intelligible animals fliines forth in him ^ and multiform 
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ideas, becaufe he primarily comprehends intelligible ideas. He alfo calls him ibe key of 
iNtelleB, becaufe he bounds the whole of an intelligible eflence, and conne6ledl/ contains 
intelledual life. To this mighty divinity the demiurgus of the univerfe is elevated, be- 
ing himfelf, indeed, as we have before faid, intellect, but an intellectual intelled, and 
particularly the caufe of intelle^l. Hence he is faid to behold animal itfelf : for to behold 
is the peculiarity of the intelledlual gods j fmce the tbeologijl • alfo denominates intelU^ 
gible intelle^ eyelefs. Concerning this intelled therefore he fays, 

Love, eyeless, rapid, feeding in his breast. 

For the obje£i: of his energy is intelligible. But the demiurgus being intelled, is not 
a participated intelled t> that he may be the demiurgus of wholes, and that he may be 
able to look to animal itfelf. But being imparticipable, he is truly intelledual intelled. 
And, indeed, through fimple Intelligence, he is conjoined with the intelllgiblej but 
through various intelligence, he haftens to the generation of fecondary natures. Plato, 
therefore, calls his intelligence vifton^ as being without multitude, and as fhining with in- 
telligible light ; but he denominates his fecond energy dianoetic, as proceeding through 
fimple intelligence to the generation of demiurgic works. And Plato indeed fays, that 
he looks to animal itfelf ; but Orpheus, that he leaps to and ahjorhs it. Night J pointing it 
out to him : for through this goddefs, who is both intelligible and intelledual, intellec- 
tual intelle^ is conjoined with the intelligible. You muft not however on this account 
fay, that the demiurgus looks to that which is external to himfelf: for this is not lawful 
to him J but that being converted to himfelf, and to the fountain of ideas which he 
contains, he is alfo conjoined with the monad of the all- various orders of forms. For 
fmce we fay that our foul by looking to itfelf knows all things, and that things 
prior are not external to it, how is it poffible that the demiurgic intelled, by underftand- 
ing itfelf, fhould not in a far greater degree furvey the intelligible world ? For animal 
itfelf is alfo contained in him, though not monadically, but according to a certain divine 
number. Hence he is faid by theologifts, as we have obferved, to abforb the intelligible 

• Viz. Orpheus. 

f Viz. he is not an intellect consubslstent with soiil. 

\ Night subsist* at the summit of that divine order which it denominated inteUiglble, and at the same 
time intellectual. 
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god, being himfelfintelleftual, in confequence of containing the whole of an intelligible 
effence, formal divifions, and the intelligible number, which Plato indicating denomi- 
nates the ideas of the demiurgus, /uch and/«> many, by the former of thefe appellations 
manifefting the idioms of caufes, and by the hiter,/eparafion according to 7tumber» 

If thefe things then fubfifl after this manner, it is not proper to place an infinity of 
forms in intelligibles : for that which is definite is more allied to principles than the inde- 
finite ; and firft natures are always more contracted in quantity, but tranfcend in power 
natures poflerior to and proceeding from them. Nor mufl we fay with fome, that ani- 
mal itfelf is feparate from the demiurgus, thus making the intelligible to be external to 
intellect : for we do not make that which is feen fubordinate to that which fees that it 
may be external, but we aflert that it is prior to it : and more divine intelligibles are un- 
derflood by fuch as are more various,^ as being contained in them ; fince our foul alfo 
entering into itfelf, is faid to difcover'iall things, divinity and wifdom, as Socrates aflferts. 
Animal itfelf therefore is prior and not external to the demiurgus. And there indeed 
all things fubfifl: totally and intelligibly, but in the demiurgus inteliedually and feparately : 
for in him the definite caufes of the fun and moon prefubfift, and not one idea alone of 
the ccleflial gods, which gives fubrifl;ence to all the celeftial genera. Hence the Oracles 
afiert *, that his demiurgic energies burfl about the bodies of the world like fwarms of 
bees : for a divine intelledt evolves into every demiurgic multitude the total feparation of 
thefe energies in intellect. 

P. 499. — But thefe ideas are four, &c. 

As with refpeCl to demiurgic intelligence, a monad is the leader of intelledual mul- 
titude, and as with refped to paradigm, unical form fubfifts prior to number, in like man- 
ner difcourfe, the interpreter of divine concerns, fhadowing forth the nature of the things 
of which it is the meflenger, firfl receives the whole of the thing known coUedively, 
and according to enthufiaftic projection, but afterwards expands that which is convolved, 
unfolds the one intelligence through arguments, and divides that which is united ; con- 
formably to the nature of things, at one time interpreting their union, and at another 
their feparation, fmce it is neither naturally adapted, nor is able to comprehend both 

♦ Viz. The Chaldcean Oracle*. See the Parmenides. 
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thefe at once. Agreeably to this, the difcourfj of Plato firfl: divmely unfolds the vvhole 
number of intelligible ideas, and aftorwaids diflributes into parts the progrefTions which 
this number conta!;is : for there intelligible multitude is apparent, where the firft monads 
of ideas fubfift. And that this is ufual with Plato we have before abundantly fhown. 
Djfcending therefore from words to things, let us in the firfl place fee what this tetrad 
itfelf of ideas is, and whence this number originates, and in the next place what the 
four ideas are, and how they fubfift in animal itfelf, whether fo as that its all perfect na- 
ture receives its completion from thefe, or after fome other manner, for by thus pro- 
ceeding we (hall difcover the divinely intellectual conception of Plato. It is neceflary, 
however, again to recur to the above-mentioned demonftrations, in which we faid tliat the 
firfl, united, and mofl fimple intelligible elTence of the gods, proceeding fupernally from 
the unity of unities, but according to a certain mode which is ineffable and incomprehen- 
fible by all things, one part of this effence ranks as the firfl, is occult and paternal i but 
another part ranks as the fecond, and is the one power,, and incomprehenfible meafure 
of wholes ; and the third part is that which has proceeded into energy and all various 
powers, and is at the fame time both paternal and fabricative. The firfl of thefe alfo is 
a monad, becaufe it is the fummit of the whole intelligible extent, and the fountain and 
caufe of divine numbers ; but the fecond is a duad, for it both abides and proceeds as in 
intelligible genera, and has fbe ever connected with being f and the third is the tetrad 
which is now invefligated, which receives all the occult caufe of the monad, and unfolds 
in itfelf its unproceeding power. For fuch things as fubfift in the monad primarily, and 
with unproceeding union, the tetrad exhibits in a divided manner, now feparated accord- 
ing to number, and a production into fecondary natures. But fince the third pofTefTes 
an order adapted to it, yet alfo entirely participates of the caufes prior to itfelf, it is not 
only the tetrad, but bcfides tliis which is flill greater, as a monad it is allotted a pater- 
nal, and as a duad a fabricative and prolific tranfcendency. So far therefore as it is 
called animal itfelf, it is the monad of the nature of all animals, intelledual, vital, and 
corporeal ; but fo far as it comprehends at the fame time the male and femarle nature, it is 
a duad ; for thefe fubfifl in an appropriate manner in all the orders of animals, in one 
way in the gods, in another in daemons, and in another in mortals ; but fo far as from 
this duad, it gives fubfiflence to the four ideas of animals in itfelf, it is a tetrad ; for the 
fourfold fabrication of things proceeds according to thefe ideas, and the firfl produClive 
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caufe of wholes is the tetrad. Plato therefore teaching this tetradic power of the para- 
digm, and the moft unical ideas of mundane natures, fays, that they are four, compre- 
hended in one animal itfelf. For there is one idea there, animal itfelf j and there is alfo 
a duad, viz. the female and the male, of, according to Plato, poflefling genera and fpecies : 
for he calls two of the ideas genera, viz. the intelleftual and the air-wandering, but the 
other two fpecies, as being fubordinate to thefe. There is alfo a tetrad ; and as far as to 
this, intelligible forms proceed into other produftive principles according to a different 
number. For according to ever)^ order there is an appropriate number, the leffer com- 
prehending more total ideas, but the more multiplied number fuch as are more partial ; 
fmce more divine natures being contracted in quantity, poffefs a tranfcendency of power ; 
and the forms of fecond natures are more multiplied than thofe prior to them; fuch as 
are intelleftual more than intelligibles, fupermundane than intelleftual, and mundane 
than fupermundane forms. Thefe then are the forms which proceed to an ultimate diflri- 
bution, juft as intelligibles receive the higheft union: for all progreffion diminifhes po\yer 
and increafes multitude. If therefore Timaeus difcourfed about a certain intellectual or- 
der, he would have mentioned another number, as for inflance the hebdomadic or decani 
die ; but fmce he fpeaks about the intelligible caufe of ideas, and which comprehends 
all fuch animals as are intelligible, he fays that the firft ideas are four. For there the 
tetrad fubfifts proceeding from the intelligible monad, and filling the demiurgic decad. 
For " divine number, according to the Pythagorean hymn upon it, proceeds from the 
retreats of the undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad, which produces the 
mother of all things, the univerfal recipient, venerable, placing a boundary about all things, 
undeviating and unwearied, which both immortal gods and earth-bom men call the 
facred decad *.'* Here the uniform and occult caufe of being f is called the undecaying 
monad, and the retreats of the monad : but the manifeftation of intelligible multitude, 
which the duad fubfiftmg between the monad and tetrad unfolds, is denominated the 
divine tetrad ; and the world itfelf receiving images of all the divine numbers, fupemally 
imparted to it, is the decad : for thus we may' underftand thefe verfes looking to the 
fabrication of the world. And thus much concerning this tetrad. 

• The last line i)f these verses, viz. oQavocroi te Ototf xai ynyevttit avdpwTCOit is not in Proclus, but is added 
from the Commentaries of Syrlanus on Aristotle's Metaphysics, where alone it is to be found. 
f Viz. The summit of the intelligible triad, or superessential being. 
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In the next place, let us confider what the four ideas are, and what are the things ta 
which they give fubfiftence : for there are different opinions concerning this, fome efpe- 
cially regarding the words of Plato, afferting that the progreffion is into gods, and the 
mortal genera, but others looking to things, that it is into gods, and the 
genera fuperior to man, becaufe thefe fubfifl: prior to mortals, and it is neceflary that the 
demlurgus fliould not immediately produce mortals from divine natures. Others agaia 
conjoin both thefe, and follow what is written in the Epinomis, that gods fubfifl: in the 
heavens, dcemons in the air, demigods in water, and men and other mortal animals ia 
the earth. Such then being the diverfity of opinion among the interpreters, we admire 
indeed the lovers of things, but we fliall endeavour to follow our leader *. Hence we 
fay that the celeftial genus of gods comprehends all the c^/^/W genera, whether they are 
divine, angelic, or daemoniacal ; but the ^/V-wandering, all fuch as are arranged in the air,, 
whether gods, or their attendant daemons, or mortal animals that live in the air. Again, 
that the aquatic comprehends all the genera that are allotted water, and thofe natures 
that are nourifliedin water; and the pedeftrial, the animals- that are diftributed about 
the earth, and that fubfifl: and grow in the earth. For the demiurgus is at once the 
caufe of all mundane natures, and the common father of all things, generating the di^ 
vine and daemoniacal genera by and through himfelf alone, but delivering mortals to the 
junior gods, as they are able proximately to generate them. The paradigm alfo is not 
the caufe of fome, but by no means of other animals, but it poflefles the mod total caufes 
^f all things. 

It is alfo requifite to confider the propofed words in an appropriate raanner, acGording' 
to every order j as, for infl:ance, the genus of gods arranged in the heavens, in one way, 
in thofe that are properly called gods, and in another, in the genera more excellent than 
man. For we fay that there are celefl:ial angels, daemons, and heroes, ajid that all thefe 
are called gods, becaufe the divine idiom, has dominion over their effential peculiarity. 
Again, we muft confider the winged and air-wanderiug in one way ia the aerial 
gods, in another in daemons, and in another in mortals- For that which is intelle^ual 
in the gods, is denominated winged-, that which is providential^ air-wandering, as per- 
vading through all the fphere of the air, and connededly containing the whole of iL But 
in daemons, the winged figmfies rapidity of energy ; and the air-wandering indicdites their 
being every where prefent, and proceeding through all things without impediment* 

♦ Viz. SyrianuSi the preceptor of Proclus, 
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And in mortals, the winged nranifcfts the motion through one organ of thofc n&turej 
that" alone employ the circular motion ; but the air-wandering^ the all-various motion 
through bodies : for nothing hinders partial fouls that live in the air from pervading 
through it. Again, the aquatic in divine natures, indicate? a goveritment infeparable 
from water : and hence the oracle calls thefe gods water-walkers * ; but in the genera 
attendant on the gods, it figniiies that which is connective of a moift nature. And in- 
deed the pedefirial, in one place, fignifies that which connedcdiy contains the lafl feat of 
things, and proceeds through it, in the fame manner as the terreflrid, that which flably 
rules over this feat, and is perfeClive of it through all-various powers and lives ; but in 
another place it fignifics the government at different times of different i^arts of the earth, 
through an appropriate motion. And thus much concerning the names. 

But from thefe things it may be inferred that intelligible animal itfelf is entirely dif- 
ferent from animal itfelf in the demiurgus ; fmce the former has not definite ideas of 
mortal animals. For the demiurgus wifhing to afTimilate what the world contains to 
every thing in himfelf, produced mortal animals, that he might make the world all-per. 
fe£l 5 but he comprehends the definite ideas of thefe, producing them from the immor- 
tal genera. He knows therefore mortal animals, and it is evident that he knows them 
fcrmaUy, and he thinks fit that the junior gods, looking to him, and not to animal itfelf, 
fl.ould fabricate them, in confequence of containing in himfelf feparately the ideas of mor- 
tals and immortals. In animal itfelf, therefore, with refpefb to the aerial, or aquatic, 
or tcrrcftrial, tlicrc was one idea of each of thefe, the caufe of all aerial, aquatic, or pe- 
deftrial animals, but they are divided in the demiurgus ; and fome are formal compre- 
henfions of immortal aerial, and others of mortal aerial animals ; and after the fame 
manner with refpeft to the aquatic and terreflrial genera. The formal multitude there- 
fore in animal itfelf, is not the fame with that in the demiurgus, as may be inferred from 
thefe arguments. 

We may alfo fee that Plato makes a divifion of thefe genera into monad and triad, 
(oppofing the fummit of the celeftial genus to the total genera,) and into two duads. For 
he denominates the celeflial and winged, genus, but the aquatic and pedeftrial, fpecies; the 

* Here, also by an unaccountable mistake, all that follows after the word Wpo^arijpaf, water-walkers, 
which is in p. 2/0, and which ought immediately to follow this word, begins near the bottom of p. 2/2, at 
tlie words tin h rwy zitoinVMy, &c. 
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latter pofTefTing an order fubordinate to the former, in the fame manner as fpecies to 
genus. It is likewife requifite to obferve that he omits the region of fire in thefe, becaufe 
the divine genus comprehends the funimit of fire. For of fublunary bodies,, fire has not 
any proper region, but fubfifts according to mutation alone, always requiring the nou- 
rifhment of air and water. For its proper place, as fire, is on high : but neither is it 
there, fince it would be feen, being naturally vifibb ; nor can it arrive thither, being ex- 
tinguifhed by the furrounduig air, which is difllmilar to it. If, therefore, it is requifite 
that there fhould be a wholenefs of fire, and that poflefllng a form it fhould be fomewhere, 
and not alone confift in being generated, and if there is no fuch fire under the moon, fire 
will alone fubfift in the heavens, abiding fuch as it is, and always poffefling its proper 
place. For a motion upwards * is not the property of fire when fubfifting according to 
nature, but is alone peculiar to fire when fubfifting contrary to nature. Thus alfo the 
Sacred Discourse of the Chaldaeans conjoins things aerial with the lunar ratlings, 
attributing to fire the celeftial region, according to a divifion of the elements in the 
world. For the fire in generation is a certain defluxion of the celeilial fire, and is in the 
cavities of the other elements. There is not however a fphere of fire by itfelf, but the 
fummit of air imitates the purity of fupernal fire. And we denominate this fublunary 
fire, and call the region under the heavens the plaoe of fire : for this is moft fimilar to 
the celeftial profundity, as the termination of air is to water, which is grofs and dark. 
But you fliould not wonder if the mofl: attenuated and pure fire will be m the fummits 
of air, as the moft grofs and turbid is in the bofom of the earth ; not making this pure 
fire to be a wholenefs different from the whole air, but confidering it, being moft attenu- 
ated, as carried in the pores of the air, which are moft narrow. Hence it is not feen 
through two caufes ; from not being diftind from the air, and from confifting of the 
finalleft parts : fo that it does not refift our fight in the fame manner as the light of vifi- 
ble obje£ls. True fire, therefore, fubfifts in the heavens ; but of fublunary fire, that 
which is moft pure, is in the air proximate to the celeftial regions, which Plato in the 
courfe of this Dialogue calls aether ; and that which is moft grofs, is contained in the re- 
ccfles of the earth. 

• Agreeably to this, Plotinus observes, that every body, when in its proper place, is cither at rest, or 
moves circularly. 

END OF THE S2C0XD VOL'JME- 
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